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ABSORPTION   OF  TUBERCULAR  MATTER. 
By  A.  P.  DuTGHBR,  M.  D.,  deyeUmd,  O. 

I.-^Ths  Possibility  of  its  Absorptiok. 

Dr.  Carswell  and  a  few  other  writers,  advocate  the  doctrine 
that  tubercmlar'niatter  may  be  absorbed  without  undergoing  any 
change,  that  is,  without  softening,  and  its  common  sequence  the 
formation  of  vomica.  Vogd  and  other  pathologists  deny  this 
in  the  most  positive  manner,  and  consider  the  tubercular 
process,  from  first  to  last,  disorganizing  and  destructive  in  its 
nature  and  tendency.  Perhaps  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, it  cannot  be  positiv^y  determined,  yet  there  are  soine 
reasons  derived  from  analogy  and  practical  experience  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such  absorption  is  possible. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  at  first  tubercular  matter 
is  always  deposited  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  it  immediately  becomes  indurated  or  concrete;  and 
if  it  should  remain  fluid  for  even  a  limited  time,  it  would  but 
obey  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  animal  economy  to  re-enter  the 
circulation  by  absorption.  And  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that 
such  actions  may  be  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time,  and  thus 
retard  or  prevent  the  accumulation  of  tihe  morbid  matter,  especi- 
ally in  those  cases  where  t^e  tubercular  predisposition  is  not 
very  great,  or,  if  favorable  influences  are  brought  to  act  on  the 
patient,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tubercular  exu- 
dation, like  the  inflammatory,  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  parts 
regain  their  usual  health. 

The  evidence  of  the  absorption  of  tubercle,  as  derived  from 
2— Vol.  IV. 
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clinical  observation,  to  our  judgment,  is  quite  conclusive,  and 
admits  of  little  doubt.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
those  much  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  phthisical  patients,  that 
the  incipient  stages  of  the  disease  may  be  well  marked  by  gen- 
eral symptoms  and  physical  signs,  yet  the  difiorder,  instead  of 
advancing,  will  recede,  and  the  patient  regain  his  usual  health. 
I  have  occasionally  met  with  instances  of  this  kind,  where,  from 
the  presence  of  Thompson's  gingival  margin,  prolonged  expira- 
tory murmur,  dullness  on  percussion,  with  numerous  withered 
cells  and  shrivelled  puclei  in  the  expectoration,  I  have  had  every 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  tubercular  exudations  in 
lungs.  By  prompt  and  efficient  medical  treatment  the  indivi- 
dual has  been  restored  to  health,  and  these  signs  have  disap- 
peared— the  respiration  in  every  pa^cular  becoming  normal. 

Admitting  the  proposition  that  tubercular  blastema  may  be 
absorbed,  it  becomes  a  question  of  gi*eat  practical  importance, 
how  this  may  be  effected.  Have  we  any  therapeutical  agents  that 
will  aid  nature  in  this  work  ?  I  believe  we  have.  Many  yeurs 
experience  in  treating  phthisical  patients  leads  zne  to  this  con- 
clusion. I  will  not  enumerate  just  here  the  various  remedies 
which  we  have  foi^nd  useful  in  filling  these  indications,  but  will 
cite  a  case  from  my  medioal  book  of  medical  fragments,  that  will 
present  a  better  idea  of  xay  mode  of  diagnoais  and  treatment  of 
this  stage  of  pulmonary  tubfirculoais  than  any  general  descrip- 
tion that  I  can  give.  ' 

II. — History  op  the  Case. 

June  26, 1858.  >Ir.  T.  M.  cajne  to  my  office  this  morning  for 
advice.  Says  he  has  usually  enjoyed  good  health  until  about  eix 
months  since.  He  is  a  merchant  by  occupation,  and  attiibnteB 
his  loss  of  health  to  constant  application  to  business,  irrega- 
larity  in  sleeping  and  eating ;  haa  also  been  intemperate  in  the 
use  of  tobacco,  and  venereal  indulgences;  has  been  married 
twelve  years,  and  wife  has  no  children.  He  is  of  the  nervo-sao- 
guineous  temperament,  aged  thirty-five.  His  brain  is  large;  the 
region  of  the  sentiments  and  propensities  prq[)ondwating.  The 
base  of  his  brain  is  well  developed,  indicating  an  abundance  of 
nerve  power  to  drive  the  respiratoiy  and  circulating  iq[>paratu6. 
Hight,  fi^e  feet  and  six  inches;  weight,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds;  weight  in  health,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds. 


caaroxxvATi  iobdicai.  bipekiobt. 


HaB  a  hereditary  title  to  phthidb;  hia  z&oth^r  having  died  witb 
the  disease.  And  is  in  good  drcnmstances  to  enjoy  life,  if  he 
only  had  health. 

FbBSEiiTCoicDisi(»f.«*^Falfieninet^^ix  in  tiiie  sitting  posture,  and 
Inspiration  thirty.  Tongue  red  and  dry.  Thompson's  gingival 
margin  clearly  defined  upon  the  gums  of  the  lower  ja*w.  Hii» 
appetite  is  bad,  stomach  Irritable  wich  occasional  vomiting. 
Bowels  consMpated ;  urine  scanty  and  high  colored,  and  imder 
the  microscope  exhibits  numerous  epithelial  cells  from  tho 
bladder,  and  large  nolnbers  of  the  crystals  of  the  oxalate  of  lime. 
For  the  last  month  he  has  been  trouUed  with  cough  and  expec* 
toration;  a  microseoinieal  examination  of  which  shows  the 
ordinany  constituents  of  mucous  expectoration,  with  a  small 
Rumber  of  withered  cells  and  shrivelled  nuolei.  He  has  constant 
pain  in  the  left  breast,  just  under  the  clavicle.  On  pressure, 
there  is  tenderness  over  the  epigastric  region;  there  is  also 
tenderness  and  fullness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  pointing'  out 
considerable  engorgement  of  that  otgan.  Is  trouUed  at  times 
with  vertigo  and  palpitation  of  the  heart;  hands  and  feet  almost 
always  cold;  Has  to  wear  an  extra  amount  of  clothing  to  main- 
tain his  animal  heat.  Has  never  had  chills  or  fever.  Bia 
muscles  are  soft  and  flabby ;  skin  blanched,  and  countenaace 
expressive  of  debUitv  and  anxiety. 

On  inspection,  the  chest  was  fomid  to  be  large  and  symmet* 
rical ;  no  inequality  in  its  motion  could  be  detected.  On  per- 
cussion the  resonance  of  the  chest  was  dear,  excq>ting  over  the 
superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung;  here  marked  dullness  was  elicited 
from  the  summit  to  the  third  intercostal  space,  corresponding 
with  the  location  of  the  pain  complained  of  by  the  patient.  On 
auscultation,  the  respiratory  murmur  of  the  right  lung  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  louder  than  natural^  with  slight  mucous  rhonchi; 
on  the  left  side,  prolonged  expiratory  munnur  was  pronounced; 
it  was  heard  over  the  region  bounded:  by  the  whole  superior 
lobe.  The  heart  sounds  were  normal,  but  its  impulse  was  more 
forcible  than  usual 

Diagnosis. — This  is  quite  obvious.  Becent  tubercular  exuda- 
tion in  the  superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  congestion  of  tUe 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  engorgement  of  the 
liver. 

PsooHosis. — This  is  far  from  flattering.    Patient  has  no  idea 
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of  the  gravity  of  his  case.  Although  an  intelligent  and  pros- 
perous business  man,  yet,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  exceedingly 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health.  Also  very  self-willed,  thinks  he 
ought  to  be  cured  in  a  few  days,  and  is  unwilling  to  leave  his 
business,  reform  his  habits,  and  employ  such  hygienic  measures 
as  will  improve  his  general  health. 

Treatment. — ^This  I  declined  for  the  want  of  assurance  that 
the  patient  would  be  obedient  to  prescription.  He  left  and  I 
saw  no  more  of  him  until  the  26th  of  July.  His  symptoms  had 
changed  but  little  since  his  first  visit.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  submit  to  the  treatment  proposed. 

The  indications  for  treatment  seemed  to  be  three : 

(1.)  To  improve  his  hygienic  condition. 

(2.)  To  relieve  the  engorgement  of  the  liver,  and  improve  his 
digestion;  and 

(3.)  Produce  absorption  of  the  tubercular  exudation  in 
the  lung. 

In  the  first  instance,  he  is  to  abandon  all  his  irregular  habits, 
put  away  his  tobacco,  relinquish  his  confining  employment ;  take 
such  out-door  exercise  as  his  strength  will  allow,  use  the  tepid 
bath  every  third  day  just  before  tea,  retire  to  rest  at  nine  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  and  rise  at  six  o'clock,  a.  m  ;  his  mind  is  to  be  occupied 
with  cheerful  conversation  and  pleasant  reading ;  his  animal  heat 
is  to  be  maintained  by  such  clothing  as  the  temperature  mity 
indicate.  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  he 
is  to  take  twenty  grains  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  three  times  a 
day.  His  diet  is  to  consist  chiefly  of  bread,  butter,  boiled  rice, 
and  animal  jelly.  To  relieve  congestion  of  the  liver  and  cos- 
tiveness,  he  is  to  take  one  of  the  following  pills  at  night  on 
retiring  to  rest : 

1^  Mass.  Pill.  Hyd.,  grs.  xll. 

Podopbyllin,  grg.  vi. 
Ext.  Hyoscyami,  gr.  xxlv.  M. 

Ft  in  pill,  Ko.  xii. 

As  a  counter  irritant  to  the  afi*ected  lung,  a  small  blister  is  to  be 

applied  just  under  the  clavicle,  and  is  to  be  renewed  as  often  as 

it 'heals. 

August  10.    Patient  returned  this  morning ;  treatment  appears 

beneficial;    the   tongue    looks    better,  and    the    digestion    is 

improving ;  bowels  regular,  rests  well  at  night ;  has  a  desire  lor 
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greater  latitude  in  his  diet,  but  this  is  not  allowed.    Omitted  the 
pills,  and  continued  the  chlorate  of  potash. 

September  1.  The  stomach  has  regained  its  healthy  func- 
tions ;  liter  entirely  relieved ;  patient's  strength  is  very  much 
improved ;  can  walk  a  couple  of  miles  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
has  tried  riding  on  horseback,  but  finds  that  it  increases  the 
pain  in  the  chest  The  patient  was  now  allowed  a  slight  increase 
in  the  range  of  his  diet,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  cod  liver  oil,  and 
a  dessert  spoonful  of  the  following  three  times  a  day,  one  hour 
after  eating: 

5r       Syrup  Fhellandrii  Aquatic!,  comp.  Jviii. 

Potassi  lodidi,  3ii.  H. 

This  is  a  favorite  prescription  of  mine  in  all  cases  of  tuber- 
cular exudation,  particularly  in  the  first  stage.  The  following  is 
the  formula  which  I  use  for  making  the  syrup  phellandrii  aquaticl 
compound : 

Jffc  Ii€m.  Phellandrii  Aquatici, 

Bad.  Stillingise  Silvaticse, 
Cont.  Oinchoniae  Rub.,  aa.  3 11. 
Sacc.  Albse,  Ibli. 
Aqua  BuUientis,  Oii. 

The  seeds,  bark  and  roots,  are  to  be  well  bruised,  placing  them 
in  a  proper  vessel ;  add  the  boiling  water  and  simmer  over  a 
slow  fire  for  twenty  minutes ;  when  cold,  strain ;  then  evaporate 
the  liquid  to  one  pint ;  add  the  sugar ;  dissolve  with  a  gentle 
heat,  removing  any  scum  which  may  form ;  strain  the  mixture 
while  hot. 

To  secure  a  more  permanent  counter-irritant,  the  com.  can- 
tharides  was  omitted,  and  the  comp.  tar  plaster  of  the  Eclectic 
Dispensatory  was  substituted.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  most 
powerful  revulsant,  and  when  we  wish  to  keep  up  counter  irrita- 
tion for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  far  superior  to  cantharides, 
tartar  emetic,  or  croton  oil. 

October  1.  Patient  has  been  gradually  gaining  weight  and 
strength.  He  now  rides  five  or  six  miles  a  day  on  horseback ; 
eats  with  a  relish  the  most  substantial  food;  he  has  still  some 
cough  and  expectoration,  but  no  pain  in  the  chest ;  his  pulse  is 
75  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  respiration  21 ;  percussion  still 
elicits  slight  dullness  under  the  clavicle.  On  auscultation,  the 
inspiratory  and  expiratory  murmers  are  nearly  equal,  showing  a 
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decided  improvement  in  the  ftinctions  of  the  affected  lung. 
Thomson's  gingival  margin  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  tiie 
color  of  the  patient's  skin  and  lips  show  a  marked  increase  of  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  the  prognosis  is  more  favorable. 
The  treatment  was  continued,  with  the  addition  of  one  of  the 
following  pills  three  times  a  day : 

9;  Qninise  Sulph,  gr.  xxx.5 

Ferri  Sulph.,  3I. 
Strychnia,  gr.  i. 

Ext.  Gentianse,  siss.  M. 

Ft.  in  pill,  No.  xxx. 

November  25.  Patient  appears  to  have  r^ained  his  wonted 
health.  The  resonance  of  the  chest  on  percussion  is  normal, 
there  being  no  difference  between  the  right  and  left  side.  The 
respiratory  murmurs  are  natural ;  his  cough  and  expectoration 
have  ceased ;  the  pulse  still  remains  at  76  in  the  sitting  posture; 
has  gained  fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  and  feels  able  to  resume  his 
business. 

III. — GXNEBAI.  BSMABKS. 

Twelve  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  patient  was  under 
my  care,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  he  has  enjoyed  good  health 
ever  since.  There  were  several  circumstances  in  his  case  that 
clearly  pointed  out  the  existence  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  first 
place,  Thomson's  gingival  margin  was  well  defined  upon  the 
gums  of  the  lower  jaw ;  second,  there  were  numerous  withered 
cells  and  shrivelled  nuclei  in  the  expectoration ;  and  third,  there 
was  dullness  under  the  clavicle  on  percussion,  and  prolonged 
expiratory  murmur ;  all  of  which  we  regard  as  characteristic  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  treatment  was  based  upon  this 
diagnosis.  That  special  virtues  are  to  be  attached  to  the  medi- 
cal agents  which  were  employed,  I  do  not  maintain,  for  we  admit 
or  rather  claim  no  specific  for  this  malady.  Bat  in  our  hands, 
at  this  stage  of  the  disorder,  these  agents  have  proved  more 
generally  useful  than  any  others  that  we  have  ever  used.  If  the 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  their  nature  and  phy- 
siological action,  he  will  see  the  philosophy  of  their  employment 
to  fill  the  indications  presented  in  this  case. 

We  should,  however,  always  remember,  in  treating  phthisical 
cases,  that  medicine  can  avail  but  little,  so  long  as  the  patient  is 
permitted  to  live  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  health.    Although 
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my  patient  had  a  hereditary  proclivity  to  phthisis,  his  health 
would  not  have  suflbted  if  he  had  been  regular  in  his  habits,  and 
attended  with  proper  care  to  the  wants  of  his  physical  system. 
"  £ven  when  he  first  became  HI,  he  possibly  would  have  regained 
his  health  without  medication,  if  he  had  relinquished  for  a  season 
his  business,  abandoned  his  vices,  and  pursued  a  course  of  life 
more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  man's  physical  being. 
Nothing  but  the  most  careful  hygienic  regulations  can  save  indi- 
viduals suffering  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  these  must 
be  insisted  on  from  the  very  first.  Ih  some  diseases  a  person 
may  continue  to  engage  in  an  unhealthy  oceapation,  ciiew  or 
smoke  tobacco,  diink  ardait  spirits,  and  indulge  in  other  vices, 
and  yet,  after  a  time,  regain  comparative  health ;  but  not  so  in 
phthisis :  hiere  there  must  be  total  abstinence  from  every  injurious 
habit.  Physicians  have  sometimes  been  astonished  at  the 
recovery  of  tubercular  patients,  when  they  have  abandoned  all 
drugs,  relinquished  their  indoor  confinement,  and  gone  out,  as  it 
were,  to  seek  health  in  the  roughest  kind  of  life.  But  if  they 
would  examine  this  mode  of  life,  they  would,  perhaps,  not  find 
half  so  many  vi<^ations  of  the  laws  of  health  as  in  the  former. 

In  phthisis  we  sometimes  can  accomplish  much  with  medicine, 
when  it  is  well  sustained  by  proper  hygienic  measures.  Our 
patient,  T.  M.,  like  many  others,  was  willing  to  take  any  bitter 
drug  that  we  might  preseribe.  He  desired  to  be  cured,  but  at 
first  was  unwilling  to  renounce  those  things  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  all  his  troubles,  and  were  the  chief  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  recovery :  his  sedentary  pursuits,  his  attachment 
to  tobacco,  and  his  abuse  of  the  sexual  propensities.  To  aban- 
don vicious  habits  is  no  easy  task.  The  disorder  of  man's  moral 
nature  is  such  that  he  finds  gratification  in  vicious  indulgences. 
This  proclivity  in  man's  mental  constitution  is  frequently  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  benefitting  tlie  afflicted  of  the  race. 
They  are  not  always  willing  to  relinquish  their  vicious  habits. 
We  prescribe  for  their  physical  maladies,  but  all  in  vain.  They 
eke  out  a  wretched  existence  in  this  world,  die  in  their  sins,  and 
go  to  perdition  in  the  next. 
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CLINICAL   EXPERIENCES  IN   PBIVATE   PRACTICE. 

The  Nature,  Purpose,  Pathology  and  Remedial  Management  of   ^ 

Typhoid  Fever  clinically  illustrated. 

The  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  New  Bemedies  to  the  Muskingum 
County  Ohio  Medical  Society,  December  Meeting,  1870.  The 
Acid  Solution  of  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

By  Z.  C.  UcElrot,  M.  D^  ZanesyUle,  O. 

In  my  report  this  month  I  have  had  a  double  purpose  in  view: 
Ist.  To  invite  attention  to  an  old  eombination  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  which,  as  it  has  not  received 
any  name,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  I  propose  to  call  '^  acid 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia."  It  was  first  proposed  by 
Dr.  Henry,  of  Dublin,  though  the  formula  he  used  has  been 
found  less  agreeable  than  one  of  my  own,  containing  onlj^  one 
half  the  quantity  of  free  acid ;  *  2d.  To  illustrate  its  uses  clini- 
cally, I  have  perhaps,  in  obedience  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
rather  than  my  own  choice  in  the  matter,  been  able  to  accom- 
plish  a  third  purpose,  and  that  is  to  illustrate,  not  only  one  of 
its  most  important  uses,  but  the  general  remedial  management 
6f  a  case  of  so-called  typhoid  fever ;  regarding  the  febrile  pheno- 
mena as  statutary  processes,  whose  nature,  purpose  and  end  is 
the  preservation  of  life  bj  the  removal  of  tissue,  incapable  of 
evolving  the  normal  phenomena  of  life  by  its  decay,  oxidation, 
or  combustion ;  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  tissues  in  normal 
molecular  forms,  with  normal  dynamic  capabilities.! 


*  S«turfit«  boiling  water  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  To  one  pint  add  one  ounce  arom.  sul- 
phuric acid.    Dose :  tablespoonful  to  wine  glassful  in  tumbler  of  water. 

t  Since  the  oompletlon  of  the  M8S.  of  this  report,  a  letter  firora  a  physician,  of  a  third  of  a 
century  experience,  to  a  female  relative,  was  handed  to  me  for  reading.  I  know  the  writer,  and 
his  amiable  and  Interesting  family,  and  was  therefore  deeply  Interested  in  his  sad  and  touchlngly 
eloquent  history  of  their  alBtotions  the  past  fall .  Some  extracts  are  here  Introduced,  to  bring 
into  JoxtaposiUon  the  mental  conceptions  which  gOTemed  me  in  the  professional  management 
of  this  case,  and  those  which  he  entertains  in  regard  to  so-called  tjrphoid  fever,  as  he  saw  it  and 
studied  it  in  his  own  family  so  recently;  and,  aocording  to  my  observation,  his  conceptions 
correspond  very  accurately  with  thoae  nearly  universally  held  by  the  profession  at  the  present 
time.  The  letter  is  dated  near  the  close  of  November,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  names  ami 
place  are  omitted.  And  the  extracts  are  not  made  in  any  unfHendly  spirit,  but  solely  for  illns- 
tratJon,  and  because  they  are  vivid  and  eloquent.  Few  who  read  them  will  fail  to  sympathize 
with.  If  lAt  drop  a  silent  tear,  for  the  sorrows  and  bereavement  of  the  now  somewhat  aged 
physiolan. 

*'<■**    About  the  middle  of  July  laai was  attached  with  typhoid  fever,  and  for  six 

long  weeks  it  clung  to  htm  with  a  fiendish  tenacity,  manifesting  most  of  the  time  a  terrible 
malignancy.    At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  he  began  to  improve,  and  in  a  month  was  able  to 
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I  have  taken  notes  recently  of  qaite  a  number  of  what  seemed 
at  the  commencement  grave  cases  of  So-called  typhoid  fever,  with 
the  view  of  reporting  a  case;  but  they  all  recovered  so  promptly 
tiiat  t  e  diagnosis  might  have  been  a  subject  for  difference  of 
opinion.  The  case  I  am  about  to  report  to  you  came  under  my  pro- 
fessional care  very  unexpectedly  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  day. 
My  own  choice  in  the  matter  would  have  been  to  decline  any 
professional  connection  with  it,  but  placed  as  I  was — the  patient 
having  complied  with  the  ^^  code  " — I  had  no  alternative,  and  so 
assumed  its  professional  management 

I.  O.,  aged  twenty-four,  married,  one  child.  Health  good  pre- 
vious to  present  illness. 

15th  day.  28th  October,  1870.  10  o'clock,  p.  m.  Tempera- 
ture 104,  respirations  24;  pulse  110 — ^very  soft,  weak,  and  easily 
obliterated.  Patient  smells  bad;  has  a  fetid  breath ;  urine  smells 
very  offensive,  and  discharges  from  bowels  very  fetid.  Says  he 
has  had  no  food  but  rice  since  the  commencement  of  his  sick- 
ness ;  has  had  five  or  six  different  diseases  in  the  fifteen  days  Of 
his  illness,  and  now  demands  to  know  what  is  really  the  matter 
with  him.  1  said  to  him,  in  reply,  that  a  name  for  his  sickness 
was  of  much  less  moment  to  him  than  his  recovery  from  it ;  and 
that  I  should  pay  very  little  attention  to  his  disease,  but  would 
give  him  every  possible  care,  as  I  considered  his  object  in  calling 
me  to  his  assistance  was  more  to  get  well  than  to  obtain  a  name 
for  his  malady.  In  other  words,  I  considered  him  greater  than 
his  disease,  and  he  would  be,  therefore,  the  object  of  my  profes- 
sional care. 

He  is  to  have  a  warm  bath  to-night,  and  to  be  well  washed 
with  soap  while  in  it;   and  to  take  wineglassful  solution  of 


attend  to  his  basineas,  and  it  now  in  excellent  heallb.    *    •    •    While  — — —  was  Btill  con- 
fined to  his  room,  the  peatilence  seized  upon  ,  my  wife,  and  ,  my  daughter.    My 

daughter  was  attacked  at  church,  while  abont  to  partake  of  the  sacrament.  The  disease  over- 
whelmed  her  at  once,  congesting  her  lungs  and  spinal  marrow,  and  causing  her  death  by 
apoplexy  in  six  days.  My  wife  and  son  were  so  very  ill  at  the  time,  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  sad 
privilege  of  following  my  daughter's  remains  to  the  grave.  They  were  stricken  down  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  the  disease  exhibiting,  frmn  its  onset,  the  most  malignant  nature.  For  more 
than  iwo  months  I  despaired  of  their  recovery ;  but  after  a  fearful  struggle  on  the  part  of  naUirf 
aided  by  the  unremitting  attention  of  a  host  of  friends,  the  demon  took  Its  departure,  and  they 
timultaneonsly  conmienccd  their  march  from  the  verge  of  the  grave  towards  life  and  health 
again,  and  are  now  able  to  be  about  tbeir  rooms.  ^  *  ^  It  will  be  hardly  possible  for  yon 
to  appreciate  the  mental  excitement  I  endured  daring  the  whole  time  this  terrible  malady  raged 
and  rioted  in  my  family  or  how  my  physical  powers  were  taxed  in  glare  of  day  and  gloom  of 
night  by  my  efforts  to  save  them  from  threatened  destruction  by  this  unmitigated  plagae,  that 
makes  no  discriminations,  but  assails  all  alike." 
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chlorate  potassa  (tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of  water)  every  three 
hours. 

16th  day.  29th  October,  1870.  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  Has  rested 
well  last  night  Temperature  102,  respirations  24,  pulse  102, 
very  soft  and  feeble. 

To  have  bread  and  milk  to  eat,  and  milk  to  drink  often  to-day ; 
no  regular  meals.  Is  to  eat  and  drink,  because  it  is  necessary 
iPor  him  to  do  so ;  and  is  to  do  so  just  as  he  would  do  disagree- 
able work,  if  well,  simply  because  it  was  a  duty.  To  this  he 
replied,  that  he  did  not  want  food,  it  did  not  taste  good ;  and  he 
could  not  see  the  propriety  of  eating  when  it  went  against  him. 
Pointing  to  his  child,  I  told  him  it  would  require,  if  fed  from  a 
bottle,  two  quarts  of  milk  each  twenty-four  hours,  to  supply  its 
wants,  and  that  it  only  weighed  twenty,  or  twenty-five  pounds; 
and  while  he  weighed  over  a  hundred  and  twenty -five  pounds ;  and 
besides,  was  wasting  rapidly,  in  fact,  expending  more  force  than 
any  man  at  hard  labor  in  the  city;  and  that  he  ought,  without 
complaint,  to  take  a  baby's  diet,  especially  as  his  ultimate 
recovery  at  all  dei)ended  on  his  taking  food,  to  make  good 
some  of  his  waste.  He  promised  me  he  would  take  as  much 
milk  as  the  baby. 

To  have  tablespoonful  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  at  once;  and  continue  the  solution 
chlorate  of  potassa,  as  prescribed  last  night.  4^  o'clock,  p.  vl — 
Has  had  three  motions  from  bowels,  passes  water,  and  both  still 
smell  very  offensive.  Has  taken  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk 
since  morning.  Is  to  have  a  warm  bath  again  to-night;  continue 
solution  of  chlorate  potassa ;  and  tty  and  keep  up  with  the  baby 
with  milk  and  food. 

17th  day.  30th  October,  8  a.  m.  Has  rested  badly ;  bowels 
moved  five  times  in  all — about  two  pints  of  fluid  matter,  which 
has  ceased  to  smell  bad.  Passes  water,  and  it  no  longer  smeUs 
offensively.  Drank  some  milk  early  this  morning,  and  has 
thrown  it  up.  Feels  discouraged;  thinks  he  is  a  great  deal 
worse.  Temperature  104,  respirations  24,  pulse  96;  pupils 
Blightly  dilated ;  skin  moist  and  warm. 

Is  to  have  a  portion  of  boiled  pheasant  to-day,  as  well  as 
bread  and  milk.  To  take  two  pills,  two  grains  each,  citrate 
quinia  and  iron  every  four  hours,  and  continue  solution  chlorate 
potassa. 

4  o'clock,  p.  M.    Has  had  two  discharges  from  bowels  to-day, 
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quite  wateiy,  but  do  not  flmell  blld.  PAsses  water.  Has  eaten 
half  a  pint  of  soup  from  the  game,  and  drank  nearly  a  qnart  of 
milk.  Temperature  104,  respirations  30,  pulse  96,  full,  soft  and 
ireak. 

To  have  warm  sponge  bath  to-night;  three  sugar-coated  pills, 
Dover's  powder  (10  gr.)  near  bed  tkafe,  and  quinla  and  iron  pills 
daring  the  night,  and  all  Hie  food  he  can  be  induced  to  take. 
Discontinue  solution  of  chlorate  potassa. 

ISth  day.  Slst  October  8^  o^dook,  Aw  ic.  Has  rested  well, 
and  feels  much  better  this  morning.  Has  had  a  quart  of  milk, 
and  thinks  he  has  beat  the  baby;  no  passive  from  bowds; 
passes  water,  which  is  high  colored ;  nothing  smells  bad  now. 
Temperature  101,  respirations  24,  pulse  90,  ftiUer  and  somewhat 
stronger ;  tongue  nearly  natural  in  color,  and  not  much  coated, 
in  striking  contrast  to  its  fiery  red  during  the  last  three  days. 
Pupils  nearly  natural.  To  ooatinue  quiaia  and  iron  pills,  and 
to  take  more  food  to-day. 

5  o'clock,  p.  H.  No  motion  from  bowels ;  passed  water ;  drank 
about  a  quart  of  milk  and  soup  to-day.  Temperature  105, 
respirations  24,  pulse  96.  Tongue  dry,  not  much  coated,  but 
red  again;  pupils  nearly  natural.  To  have  tablespoonful  acid 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  a  tumbler  full  of  water, 
and  repeat  every  three  hours  till  bowels  move.  After  the  bowels 
move,  to  have  Dover's  powder  pills,  (10  gr. ;)  and  continue  the 
qoinia  and  iron  pills,  and  to  take  more  food. 

19th  day.  let  November,  1870.  8  o'clock,  a.  h.  Had  to  take 
three  doses  of  the  solution  of  magnesia  last  night  before  the 
bowels  moved,  and  has  had  four  or  five  motions.  Has  slept 
some  since;  is  somewhat  more  sallow  this  morning  than  hereto- 
fore ;  and  loses  flesh  rapidly.  Has  had  two  quarts  of  milk  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours.  Temperature  100,  respirations  24,  pulse 
84.  Pupils  natural;  skin  moist;  tongue  moist,  and  covered 
with  brown  fur.  Has  had  a-milk  breakfast,  and  has  not  thrown 
up  any.  Is  to  take  two  Dover's  powder  pills  (6f  grains)  at 
once ;  continue  iron  and  quinia  pills,  and  take  more  food. 

4  o'clock,  p.  M.  Has  had  two  motions  from  bowels  to-day. 
Passes  water,  and  has  thrown  up  some  milk  to-day;  face  deeply 
flushed ;  does  not  like  any  food.  Wants  buttermilk  whey.  Has 
had  some  raw  beef  finely  cut  up,  but  dont  think  anything  is  good 
but  buttermilk  whey.    Intellect  clear,  as  it  has  been  most  of  the 
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time,  and  is  considered  better.  To  have  sponge  bath,  Dover's 
powder  pills  (10  grains,)  quinia  and  iron  pilLs,  and  more  food 
tonight. 

20th  day.  2nd  November,  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  Has  had  a  good 
night ;  drank  a  quart  each  of  batter  and  sweet  milk  during  the 
night;  slept  well;  had  one  motion  from  bowels,  and  passes 
water.  Color  improving ;  tongue  moist  and  covered  with  brown 
fur ;  skin  dry,  but  not  very  hot.  Had  some  beef-steak,  bread 
and  butter,  and  milk  for  breakfast.  Temperature  .102,  respira- 
tions 26,  pulse  90.  Pupils  natural.  To  have  his  bed  changed ; 
continue  quinia  and  iron  pills ;  and  to  take  more  food. 

Learning  after  I  had  left  him  that  his  bowels  had  not  moved, 
as  he  had  informed  me,  his  brother  was  sent  back  to  give  him 
three  tablespoonsful  acid  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
at  one  dose,  which  he  got  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  bowels 
responded  at  1  p.  m.  4  o'clock  p.  m.  :  has  had  four  small 
motions  from  bowels  as  the  result  of  the  acid  magnesia  taken  in 
the  forenoon,  which  were  again  very  offensive ;  breath  sweet ; 
tongue  red,  covered  with  moist  brown  fur ;  passes  water,  which 
does  not  smell  stron  ^  Has  taken  a  quart  of  milk,  and  slept 
some.  Temperature  102  60-lOOths,  respirations  24,  pulse  96, 
pupils  dilated.  To  have  Dover's  powder  pills  as  usual ;  quinia 
and  iron  pills,  and  food  to-night  as  heretofore. 

21st  day.  3rd  November.  8^  o'clock,  a.  m.  Slept  almost 
all  night;  is  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration  this  morning. 
Bowels  moved  twice ;  has  passed  water  daring  the  night ;  and 
has  had  a  motion  from  bowels  this  morning.  Has  thrown  up 
some  milk  drank  early  this  morning.  Has  had  some  toast  and 
milk  since,  which  rests  easy  in  his  stomach.  Is  not  sick  now, 
and  does  not  feel  any  uneasiness..  Has  a  good  color,  tongae 
moist  and  clearing  up.  Temperature  98|,  i^espirations  24,  pulse 
84.    Pupils  natural. 

Is  to  have  his  clothes  and  bedding  changed  when  the  sweat 
goes  off.  To  continue  quinia  and  iron  pills,  and  take  all  the 
food  he  can  to-day. 

5  o'clock,  p.  M.  Perspiration  passed  pff  at  11  o'clock,  when  he 
had  sponge  bath,  dry  clothing,  and  bedding  changed.  Has  been 
A'cry  quiet  all  day,  and  taken  more  food  than  any  day  since  his 
sickness,  and  begins  to  like  some  articles.  Bowels  have  moved 
once,  and  has  passed  water.    He  thinks  he  is  not  as  well  as  he 
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was  in  the  morning.  Temperature  104  60-100th8,  respirations 
24,  pnlse  96.  Pupils  large ;  tongue  moist  and  clearing.  Is  to 
have  sponge  bath,  Dover's  powder  pills,  iron  and  quinia  pills, 
and  all  the  food  he  can  be  induced  to  take  to-night. 

22nd  day.  4th  November,  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  Has  rested  well, 
and  eaten  more  than  daring  any  previous  night.  Is  not  sweat- 
ing this  morning.  Is,  and  has  been,  dull  of  hearing  during  my 
connection  with  his  case;  face  more  or  less  deeply  flushed 
nearly  all  the  time.  Temperature  102,  respirations  21,  pulse  96. 
Pupils  nearly  natural;  tongue  moist  and  clearing;  no  motion 
from  bowels;  passes  water.  Is  to  have  three  tablespoonsfnl 
add  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  at  10  o'clock  this 
morning,  in  sufficient  water  not  to  aflTect  the  teeth.  Quinia  and 
iron  pills,  and  food  as  usual. 

4^  o'clock,  p.  M.  Bowels  have  moved  twice;  passes  water; 
thinks  he  has  eat^i  quite  hearty  to-day ;  has  had  two  quails,  and 
bread  and  milk  in  addition,  amd  thinks  he  has  got  clear  out  of 
the  baby's  reach.  Temperature  103,  respirations  24,  pulse  96. 
Pupils  widely  dilated ;  tongue  red,  but  meist,  and  is  not  cleaning 
any  since  yesterday.  Nothing  smells  bad  about  him.  Is  to 
have  sponge  bath,  Dover's  powder  pills,  iron  and  quinia  pills, 
and  food  to-night,  as  usual 

23rd .  day.  5th  November,  8^  o'clock,  a.  m.  Has  not  rested 
so  well  last  night  as  usual;  sweat  a  good  deal;  had  several 
small  motions  from  bowels.  Has  drank  some  mUk,  eaten  bread 
and  butter,  and  some  game.  Weather  very  bad,  cold  rain  all 
last  night,  and  very  dark  and  gloomy  this  morning.  Tempera- 
ture 100  10-100,  respirations  24,  pulse  96,  full  soft  and  regular. 
Pupils  widely  dilated,  tongue  very  red,  but  not  much  fur;  color 
of  the  skin  improving  very  much.  To  have  food,  and  quinia 
and  iron  pills,  as  usual,  to-day. 

4^  o'clock,  p.  H.  Has  been  very  quiet  and  comfortable  all  day, 
and  thinks  he  has  eaten  a  great  deal  No  motion  from  bowels^ 
but  passes  water  freely.  Temperature  103,  respirations  24, 
pulse  105 ;  pupils  still  widely  dilated.  Tongue  red,  moist,  not 
much  fur ;  face  deeply  flushed.  To  have  Dover's  powder  pills. 
Iron  and  quinia  pills,  and  food,  as  usual,  to-night. 

24th  day.  6th  Novembw,  1870.  8^  o'clock,  a.  k.  Had  only 
two  naps  last  night,  but  they  occupied  the  whole  of  it.  Had  an 
operation  from  bowels  at  bed-time,  and  has   passed   water. 
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Thinks  the  baby  may  have  beat  him  on  the  milk  last  night,  but 
he  is  sure  he  is  ahead  in  sleeping.  Temparature  102,  respiia- 
tions  20,  pulse  90.  Pupils  natural.  Color  of  face  natural,  and 
good ;  rests  easy.  Is  to  have  food,  and  iron  and  quinia  piUs 
to-day. 

5  o'clock,  p.  H.  Has  had  a  good  day ;  eaten  very  consider- 
aNe ;  had  one  dejection  from  bowels ;  skin  dry^  warm,  and  good 
color.  He  thinks  he  is  getting  better.  Temperature  104,  res* 
pirations  24,  pulse  9^;  pupils  too  lai^ ;  tongue  red,  with  thin 
coat  of  white  far  overlying  the  whole  of  it.  To  have  Dover's 
powder  pills  at  bed  time.  Three  tablespoonful  acid  solution  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  any  time  after  midnight,  in  suffldent 
water.    Iron  and  quinia  pills,  and  food  as  heretofore* 

25th  day.  7th  November,  1870.  8^  o'clock,  a«  m.  BesUess 
last  night;  no  motion  from  bowelb  yet  Had  a  good  supper  and 
breakfast,  and  says  now  they  taste  good ;  and  he  gets  hungry, 
and  thinks  it  strange  he  has  not  been  so  before.  TeinperatHte 
99|,  respirations  24,  pulse  90.  PopsLs  natural ;  tongue  red  and 
dry  this  morning ;  skin  moist. 

To  have  acid  solution  of  sulphate  magnesia  this  morning; 
iron  and  quinia  pills  and  food,  as  heretofore,  to-day. 

4  o'clock,  p.  M.  Has  had  a  good  day.  One  small  dfi^ection 
ftrom  bowels;  passes  water.  Looks  much  better.  Has  had  some 
soup,  and  bread  and  milk  to-day ;  and  says  he  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  some  oysters  for  his  supp^.  To  have  Dover's  powder 
pills  at  bed  time  (10  gr.) ;  continue  iron  and  quinia  pills,  and 
take  food  as  usual.  To  continue  the  add  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magniesia,  of  whioh  he  has  now  taken  four  tabBespoonsAil 
since  last  night,  until  his  bowels  are  open  sufficiently.  He  say« 
he  thinks  he  is  better  after  each  dose  of  it,  and  would  continue 
it  all  the  time,  if  permitted. 

36th  day.  dth  November,  8^  ▲*  x.  Rested  well  last  night. 
Had  three  dejections  ftrom  bowds  early  in  the  evening,  and. one 
again  this  morning.  Has  had  aa  oyster  breakfast,  with  crackers 
and  milk  thrown  in.  Everything  tastes  good  now.  Tempera- 
ture 99  8O»lOOth0,  respirations  20,  pulse  90.  Pupils  somewhat 
larger  than  natural ;  tongue  red,  with  thin  covering  of  whitish 
fur.  His  skin  is  much  better  in  color.  To  have  food  and  iron 
and  quinia  ptUs  to-day. 

4^  o'clock,  p.  M.    Is  sitting  up  in  easy  chair  this  evening.   Has 
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had  a  good  day.  Has  eaten  oysters,  bread  and  milk,  baked 
apple,  and  buttermilk  to-day.  Temperature  104,  respirations 
i6,  pulse  96.  Pupils  dilated.  Has  had  three  motions  from 
bowels,  and  passes  water  freely.  To  ha^e  sponge  bath  and 
Dorer's  pwder  pills  at  bed  time.  Food,  and  quinia  and  iron 
piUs,  as  heretofore,  to-night 

28th  day.  10th  NoTember.  8^  o'clock,  a.  m.  Has  slept  well 
last  night  Color  of  skin  good.  Nothing  from  bowels.  Passes 
wat^.  Temperature  100  50-lOOths,  respirations.  24,  pulse  90^ 
Pupils  a  little,  and  but  little,  too  large.  To  hAve  fbod,  and  iron' 
and  quinia  pills  to-day. 

4  o'clock,  p.  M.  Has  iMd  a  good  day.  Has  eaten  a  hearty 
dinner,  and  everything  tasted  well.  Temperature  103,  respira* 
tions  21,  pulse  90.  Pupils  widely  dilated;  skin  dry,  and  natur- 
ally warm  and  soft  To  have  sponge  bath,  and  Dover's  powder 
pills  at  bed-time ;  and  f^d,  but  jm)  pills  of  iron  and  quinia  dur- 
ing the  night 

29th  day.  11th  November,  9  o'clock,  a.  bl  Did  not  sleep 
good  last  night.  Thinks  he  slept  too  much  yesterday  afternoon. 
Had  no  pain,  but  mmply  oould  not  sleep.  HaS)  however,  enjoyed 
his  breakfast,  and  feels  wd\  this  ^niorjiihg.  Bowels  moved  once, 
and.  has  passed  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  from  bladder 
than  usual.  Ten^rature  99^,  reiqpirations  18,  pulse  90.  Pupils 
wid^y  dilated.  Skin  moist  and  has  a  good  C(^or.  To  have^ 
food  and  quinia  and  iron  pills  to-day. 

4  o'dook,  p.  iL  Has-  had  a  good  day.  Nothing  fr<mi  bowels. 
Thinks  he  is  getting  w^  fast  T'omp^'^i^^  1^9  respirations 
18,  pulse  84.  Pupils  much  smaller.  To  have  sponge  bath,  and 
Dover's  powder  piUa  at  bed  tune.  Food,  if  he  is  awake  in  the 
night,  but  no  other  medicine. 

30th  day.  12th  November,  8^  a.  h.  Slept  soundly  all  night, 
and  has  had  a  good  hearty  breakfast,  and  feels  better  in  every 
respect  The  unmistakable  glow  of  health  returning  to  his  skin 
and  face.  Tempeisature  98|,  respirations  18,  pulse  90.  Pupils 
natural  Discontinued  all  medicine,  except  Dover's  powder  pills 
at  vight,  and  dismissed  myself  from  further  regular  attendance 
on  the  patient.  To  have  at  bed  time  two  Dover's  powder  pills 
(6f  gr.),  and  in  decreasing  doses  nighUy,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
three  cUiys  all  medieine  will  be  discontinued.  To  ride  out  on 
all  pleasant  days;  walk  out;  eat  almost  anything  he  desires; 
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and  is  only  to  keep  his  bowels  regular  by  the  acid  solution  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  if  necessary. 

So  far  as  the  professional  management  of  this  case  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  hope  the  society  will  pardon  the  monotony  of  its 
daily  details,  it  can  hardly  be  remarkable  for  anything  except 
its  simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  Underlying  its  purpose 
was  the  pathological  conception,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
febrile  state  were  salutary  processes,  designed  to  oxidise,  or 
burn  up  tissue,  which  had  lost  its  normal  dynamic  capacities,  to 
the  end,  that  the  life  of  the  patient  might  be  saved.  My 
professional  duties  were,  to  m3^  mind,  clearly  limited  to 
guiding  the  processes,  ministerial,  to  this  end.  Any  effort 
to  cut  short  these  processes,  by  any  therapeutical  coup  cTetol, 
were  regarded  as  clearly  foreign  to  the  purpose  af  the 
phenomena,  and  was,  therefore,  not  attempted.  My  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  case,  semi-daily,  was  not  confined  to  the 
superficial  symptoms.  Behind  them  were  occurring  certain 
chemical  changes,  to  which  indeed  they  were  due,  and  on  which 
they  depended,  and  it  was  to  these  that  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  my  attention  was  directed.  I  placed  before  my  mind  the 
food,  animal  and  vegetable,  out  of  which  it  was,  alone  possible 
for  my  patient,  or  myself,  to  construct  our  bodies;  and  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  important  changes  in  its  molecular  structure 
must  occur  before  it  could  become  part  and  parcel  of  either  of 
us.  And  in  my  mind,  I  endeavored  to  follow  these  chemical 
changes  intervening  between  food  and  living  flesh.  In  obtaining 
these  conceptions,  I  was  greatly  aided  by  chemical  achievements 
out  of  the  body.  The  ultimate  elements  of  the  food  eaten  by 
human  beings  are  well  known ;  as  well  as  their  relative  propor- 
tions in  the  different  tissues,  or  structures;  composing  them. 
So,  the  elements  of  the  refuse  of  coal  distillation,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  illuminating  gas,  are  well  known.  But  the  chemist 
cannot,  or  does  not  now  take  them,  and  combine  them,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  wonderful  carbolic  acid,  or  still  more  wonderful 
analine  dyes.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  start  with  the  complex 
combinations  found  in  the  gas  retorts.  He  supplies,  by  heat, 
acids,  alkalies,  and  other  chemical  combinations,  the  conditions 
for  almost  endless  chemical  mutations  and  educts.  In  explana- 
tion, the  organic  chemists,  guided  by  known  laws  of  chemical 
affinity,  or  combinations  between  the  elements  present  in  his 
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apparatas,  constructs  formula,  showing  what  he  knows,  or  con- 
cludes, must  occur,  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his 
processes.  He  finds  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
combinations  of  organic,  or  inorganic  matter,  materially  alters 
his  educts,  as  well  as  modifying  the  decompositions  and  recom- 
positions  necessary  to  his  ends.  Success  or  failures  in  any  of 
his  proceedings  or  processes,  he  does  not  attribute  to  luck,  or 
chance,  but  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  essential 
condition. 

In  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  so-called,  in  the 
human  body,  I  endeavor  to  follow  his  example  and  profit  by  his 
experience.  Food,  I  know,  must,  by  certain  chemical  processes, 
be  converted  into  certain  fluid  and  solid  states,  as  essential  con- 
ditions for  the  evolution  of  any  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  And 
for  the  evolution  of  life  phenomena,  I  know  equally  well,  these 
solids  and  fluids  must  undergo  chemical  decomposition,  for  all 
work,  or  force,  implies  waste ;  in  organic  life,  waste  of  tissues. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  few  of  the  materials  of  tissue  once 
started  downward  towards  simpler  chemical  states,  can  be  worked 
over  again  in  the  living  body ;  hence  become  effete  matter,  and 
of  course,  modes  of  force  of  greater  or  less  power. 

By  such  means  and  processes  as  these  I  get  definite  concep- 
tions concerning  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  com- 
plex fliuds  and  solids  of  the  body,  in  the  pathological  states 
called  fever.  In  the  processes  of  retrocession  of  the  fluids  and 
solids  to  simpler  chemical  states  in  fevers,  heat  is  the  mode  of 
force,  more  conspicuously  developed,  coming  within  the  com- 
prehension of  our  senses.  Why  ?  For  no  other  possible  reason 
than  that  the  tissues  have  lost  dynamic  capacities,  and  mest 
likely  in  the  molecular  forms  of  structure.  From  these,  and 
fVom  a  multitude  of  other  facts,  physiological  and  pathological, 
function  is  demonstrated  to  be  the  langui^e  or  expression  of 
structure:  And  every  modification  of  function  has  behind  it 
either  a  modification  of  molecular  motion,  or  chemical  changes, 
or  modifications  of  molecular  forms*  of  structure,  or  both.  And 
that  it  seems  probable  is  the  simple  pathology  of  all  so*called 
fevers,  from  the  mildest  form  of  catarrhal,  so-called,  including 
the  eruptive,  up  to  the  gravest  forms  of  vomito,  cold  plague,  or 
Asiatic  cholera ;  for  the  difference  in  the  exterior  phenomena 
3— Vol.  IV. 
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or  symptoms  is  clearly  traceable  to  difference  in  the  modes  of 
the  same  forces,  and  the  velocity  of  molecular  changes. 

In  this  wa}'^  I  speedily  formed  definite  conceptions  of  what  was 
taking  place  in  this  young  man's  body,  and  as  definite  concep- 
tions of  what  was  my  duty  as  a  physician,  summoned  to  his 
assistance  in  his  recognized  perilous  condition. 

The  increased  molecular  activity,  as  evidenced  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  temperature  above  the  natural  standard,  would  neces- 
sarily result  in  an  increase  of  the  results  of  tissue  metamorphosis, 
or  decay;  and  one  of  my  main  points  of  interference  must, 
therefore,  be  in  perfecting  its  elimination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  pathology  coming 
on,  or  developed  during  the  later  stages  of  all  grave  fevers,  as 
diarrhea,  hemorrhage,  ulcerations  of  the  bowels,  delirium,  and 
other  so-called  local  complications,  and  sometimes  death,  are 
due  to  the  retention  of  the  products  of  tissue  decay.  For  it 
seems  almost  certam  that  these  are  the  most  potential  elements 
of  mischief  in  all  so-called  fevers,  accompanied  by  high  ranges  of 
-temperature.  The  effects  of  the  retention  of  excrementitious 
matter  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  so-called  ursemia,  septa&mia, 
etc.,  etc  ,  explanations  of  whose  modus  operandi  are  hidden  in 
the  meaningless  formula  of  '*  blood  poisoning ;"  while  the  facts 
are,  that  the  presence  of  these  excrementitious  matters  arrests 
I'epair  in  Mo,  and  deranges  still  further  the  dynamic  capacities  of 
existing  tissue.  And  this,  no  matter  whether  the  retention  is 
due  to  mechanical  causes,  or  deficient  dynamic  power  for  their 
expulsion. 

In  the  professional  management  of  this  case  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  remedial  agents  were  few  in  number,  and  continued, 
without  change,  to  the  termination  of  the  case  in  recovery.  The 
chlorate  of  potassa  was  given  with  the  definite  conception  that 
it  was  a  so-called  disinfectant,  that  is,  that  its  effects  would  be 
to  render  the  effete  matter  in  the  body  less  offensive  to  the  sense 
of  smell,  and  lessen  its  capacity  for  mischief  while  retained;  and 
I  think  this  result  was  realized.  The  acid  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  was  prescribed  with  the  definite  conception 
that  it  fulfilled  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  repair  by  its 
fi*ee  acid,  pi*obably,  and  the  elimination  of  the  results  of  tissue 
dcca}',  incidentally  limiting  its  power  of  mischief,  until  expelled 
from  the  body.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  result,  too,  was 
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realized.  The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia  was  prescribed  with  the 
definite  conception  that  it  was  a  oombiiTation  actively  promoting 
the  formation  of  solid  tissue,  with  normal  dynamic  capacities. 

And  the  Dover's  powder,  with  the  conception  that  it  would 
hold  motion  in  check,  so  as  to  imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  natural 
sleep,  during  which,  it  seems  probable,  repair  proceeds  most 
actively.  And  the  food,  with  the  conception  that  it  was  the 
material  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  wasting  tissues.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  l^at  notiiing  was  given  whose  ultimate  ele- 
ments, and  in  most  instances  proximate  chemical  compositions, 
were  not  natural  constituents  of  a  human  body  in  a  physiologi- 
cal condition.  For  chemists  believe  they  have  discovered  quinia 
as  a  natural  constituent  of  the  blood,  and,  perhaps,  solids. 

Taking  the  admitted  uncertainties  of  much  of  our  medication 
into  a  critical  study  of  the  therapeutical  management  of  the 
young  man's  case,  I  can  not  claim  that  what  I  did  for  him  was 
the  very  best  that  could  have  been  done.  Others  may  have  been 
able  to  do  better,  but  they  would  hardly  have  done  it  more  intel- 
ligently. But  my  claim  to  simplicity  and  straightforwardness 
and  certainty,  has  an  undoubtedly  good  foundation.  No  goWen 
moments  were  lost  in  trying  the  effects  of  this  or  that  remedy, 
which  had  apparently  been  beneficial  in  the  professional  manage- 
.ment  of  apparently  similar  cases  in  the  hands  of  others.  The 
design  or  expectations  of  each  therapeutic  measure  were  realized 
in  each  instance,  and  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  those  of 
mechanical  engineers  in  our  own  times.  And  the  recovery  of 
the  patient  was  as  prompt  and  complete,  and  in  as  brief  a  time, 
as  all  experience  proves  to  be  possible. 

Tlie  case  is  not  submitted  as  a  model  to  be  literally  followed 
in  the  therapeutic  management  of  all  cases  of  so-called  typhoid 
fever.  The  mental  conceptions  connected  with  and  determining 
the  particular  therapeutics  of  any  given  case  would  necessarily 
vary  with  added  or  diminished  phenomena.  I  found  the  case 
comparatively  simple,  and  one  of  my  aims  was  to  keep  it  so ; 
and  this,  too,  was  realized. 

The  so-called  complications,  as  hemorrhages,  etc.  when  not 
present  at  the  commencement,  do  not  often  appear  afterwards 
without  waitings,  either  from  the  thermometer  or  otherwise, 
which,  if  unheeded  until  the  events  make  their  own  announce- 
ments, are  too  frequently  be^'ond  remedial  control. 
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Regarding  the  phenomena  of  so-called  typhoid  fever  as  salu- 
tary processes,  intended  for  the  removal,  by  oxidation  or  com- 
bustion, of  tissae,  which  has  lost  its  normal  dynamic  capabilities 
— and  that  is  the  best  and  only  explanation  which  science  offers 
— professional  interference  onght  to  be  strictly  limited  to  guiding 
the  processes  ministerial  to  this  end.  And  the  two  most  impor- 
tant things  to  be  looked  after  is  the  proper  elimination  of  effete 
matter,  and  the  supply  of  organic  material  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  wasting  tissues.  Other  purposes  came  into  play,  as  they 
did  in  this  young  man's  case,  such  as  disinfecting  the  results  of 
tissue  decay,  procuring  quiet  sleep,  cleanliness,  etc.  etc.  which  it 
was  my  duty  as  a  physician  to  look  after  as  they  were ;  but  they 
are  secondary  to  the  two  main  things  of  elimination,  and  the 
materials  for  reconstruction. 

Steadily  keeping  these  points  prominently  in  view,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  see  that  any  case,  however  complicated,  should  present 
problems  incapable  of  solution  in  its  therapeutical  management. 
There  ought  not  now-a-days  to  be  any  trying  the  effect  of  this 
or  that  remedy,  and  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  none. 

It  may  be  proper  to<  state  that  the  patient  in  the  present  case 
was  surrounded  by  every  condition  and  circumstance  needful  for 
his  recovery.  Loving  eyes  watched  him,  night  by  night,  until 
the  twelfbh  day  of  my  service,  when  they  were  discontinued  as 
being  no  longer  necessary.  WilUng  and  able  hands,  day  and 
night,  did  for  him  all  they  were  requested. 

In  the  acid  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  there  Is  a 
combination  of  therapeutic  agencies  of  the  utmost  importance, 
having  a  wide  range  of  application,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
identify  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  the  sick,  if  our  scrutiny 
extends  behind  the  visible  phenomena ;  and  it  is  realized  that 
the  patient  is  greater  than  his  malady.  While  the  preparation 
lacks  pharmaceutical  elegance  in  taste,  it  is  better  than  the  naked 
watery  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  but  few  are 
found,  except  children,  to  refuse  it,  when  its  import-anoe  is  made 
known  to  them. 
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TOBACCO  IN  THE   TREATMENT   OF   HYSTERIC   CONVULSIONS 

AND  CATALEPSY. 

By  A.  J.  MiLEB,  M.  D.    Bead  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 

December  19, 1870. 

Tbe  treatment, of  hysteric  eonvalsions  and  catalepsy  is  so 
troablesome  and  perplexing  to  the  physician,  and  the  source  of 
so  much  anxiety  to  the  friends  of  the  sufferers,  that  I  have  given 
considerable  thought  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  might  be 
more  speedUy  controlled. 

No  observable  lesion  having  been  revealed  by  post-mortem 
examinations,  of  hysteric  cases,  the  fact  is  established  that  the 
disorder  is  pnrdy  functional  in  character. 

The  causes  of  hysteria,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  uterine 
derangements ;  sometimes,  however,  it  proceeds  from  anemia, 
and  the  emotional  faculties,  besides,  whatever  induces  the  excit- 
ibility  of  the  nervous  system  may  provoke  attacks.  In  all  the 
cases  there  is  local  irritation  of  some  part,  followed  by 
secondary,  or  reflex  action,  with  contraction  of  muscular  fiber, 
resulting  in  a  variety  of  phenomena  so  resembling  other  and 
more  dangerous  forms  of  disease,  that  diagnosis  is  sometimes 
rendered  difficult  The  simulation  may  assume  the  character  of 
epilepsy,  chorea,  hydrophobia,  coma,  mania,  strychnia  poisoning, 
and  besides  have  every  perversion  of  the  functions  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  muscular  rigidity. 

Bemembering  then  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  hysteric 
convulsions  and  catalepsy,  we  have,  as  the  result,  irritation  of 
the  motor  nerves  and  contraction  of  the  voluntary  muSdes  from 
reflex  action. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  the  reflex  symptoms  are  first 
to  be  controlled  before  the  cause  can  be  reached,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  have  used  tobacco  with  success,  as  the  following 
cases  show. 

Case  I. — January  30, 1869.  At  noon  I  was  sent  for  in  great 
haste  to  see  Mrs.  D.  aged  20,  married,  German ;  previous  health 
good ;  her  first  symptoms  commenced  during  the  morning  with 
pain  and  distress  at  the  epigastrium,  oppression  of  breathing, 
which  soon  resulted  in  great  agitation  of  the  system,  followed 
bj  epileptiform  convulsions. 

I  saw  her  soon  after  the  first  convulsive  paroxysm.    Her  eyes 
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had  a  fixed,  vacant  stare,  threw  her  limbs  about  convulsively, 
face  flushed,  grits  her  teeth,  moans  fearfully,  or  shrieks,  then  the 
chest  heaves  out,  limbs  thrown  back  rigidly,  the  next  moment 
the  body  assumes  that  opisthotonic  rigidity  resembling  poisoning 
by  strychnia.  This  paroxysm  gradually  similated  a  kind  of 
delirious  mania,  which  in  turn  was  followed  ,by  a  convulsive 
paroxysm  of  several  moments  duration,  and  finally  terminated 
in  a  condition  resembling  coma,  in  which  she  appeared  uncon- 
scious, respiration  hardly  perceptible,  surface  cool,  countenance 
calm  and  motionless,  presenting  the  aspect  of  d^ath. 

In  this  condition  I  ordered  her  vinum  tabacci  gj,  every  half 
hour  or  hour  until  the  system  was  relaxed  and  nausea  induced. 

I  returned  in  three  hours  after  she  had  taken  three  doses  of 
the  medicine,  and  I  found  her  completely  relaxed,  perspiring 
profusely,  pulse  slow  and  feeble,  respiration  much  more  natural, 
and  perfectly  conscious.  This  relaxed  condition  continued 
until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  $he  drank  a  cup  of  tea 
and  slept  well  during  the  night.  January  31,  had  no  return  of 
the  trouble,  was  feeling  only  weak  and  exhausted.  February  1, 
feels  quite  well,  discharged. 

Case  II. — February  7,  1869.  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  H.  aged 
thirty  years,  American.  I  found  her  having  convulsive  hysteria, 
similar  in  character  and  severity  to  the  above  case.  I  learned 
that  she  occasionally  had  such  '*  spells,"  or  attacks,  which  con- 
tinued generally  for  several  days,  and  often  until  all  her  neigh- 
bors "were  tired  out  nursing  her. 

I  ordered  her  3j  vinum  tabacci  every  half  hour  or  hour  until 
the  system  was  completely  relaxed,  which  occurred  in  about 
three  hours.  She  continued  in  this  relaxed  condition  -about 
twelve  hours,  and  no  return  of  the  paroxj'sm,  but  a  speed}* 
convalescence. 

Case  III. — March  1st,  1869.  I  was  sent  for  to  see  Miss  6. 
aged  thirty-five ;  single,  German.  I  found  the  patient  lying  on 
her  back  in  an  opisthotonic  condition,  pulse  almost  impercepti- 
ble at  the  wrist,  the  beat  of  the  heart  so  feeble  it  could  scarcely 
be  detected,  the  respiratory  movements  about  three  per  minute, 
and  so  slight  that  the  body  was  almost  as  motionless  as  a  statue. 

The  arms  were  stiff  and  pressed  firmly  on  the  bed,  requiring 
considerable  eff'ort  to  raise  them ;  but  after  being  drawn  up, 
would  remain  in  any  posture  or  attitude  for  a  long  time.    Pull- 
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ing  the  hair,  or  pricking  the  surface  with  a  pin,  gave  no  signs 
of  consciousness.  I  learned  from  the  previous  history  of  the 
case,  that  she  had  occasional  attacks  of  hysteria,  occurring  at 
her  menstrual  periods,  and  that  twice  previously  had  catal^sy, 
which  continued  for  several  days. 

I  prescribed  vinum  tabacci  33  every  half  hour  or  hour  until  the 
muscular  system  was  completely  under  its  relaxing  influence.  I 
saw  the  patient  i^ain  in  three  hours ;  she  then  had  taken  three 
doses  of  the  medicine  with  the  happiest  results,  for  conscious- 
ness had  returned,  breathing  yet  slow,  but  more  natural,  with  an 
occasional  deep  sigh,  the  pulse  and  action  of  the  heart  returning 
with  more  vigor,  the  muscular  system  completely  relaxed, 
slight  nausea,  and  the  body  bathed  in  perspiration.  This  relaxed 
condition  continued  several  hours,  during  which  and  after  it  bad 
l^assed  off  there  was  no  return  of  the  trouble,  and  she  made  a 
rapid  recovery. 

I  could  enumerate  other  cases  to  the  above,  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  prompt  and  efficient  action  of  tobacco  in  con- 
trolling, within  a  few  hours,  these  troublesome  affections,  that 
without  it,  had  previously,  and  might  again  continue  for  several 
days. 

The  rationale  of  the  action  of  tobacco  is  by  direct  irritation  of 
the  nerves  of  the  alimentary  canal,  followed  by  muscular  con- 
tractionf  as  evinced  in  vomiting  and  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels.  Besides  this  direct  action,  there  is  secondary  or  reflex 
action  on  the  motor  nerves,  resulting  in  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cular fibers  of  animal  life,  and  therefore  overcoming  the  contrac- 
tion that  exists  in  these  muscles  during  hysteric  convulsions  and 
catalepsy. 

From  the  well  known  relaxing  effects  of  tobacco,  it  has  been 
used  to  overcome  spasmodic  action ;  but  from  the  loose  manner 
of  administration,  which  was  generally  by  cataplasm,  or  a  decoc- 
tion by  injection,  having  frequently  produced  death,  has  no 
doubt  prevented  a  more  frequent  and  general  use. 

But  in  the  officinal  vinum  tabacci  we  have  a  powerful  remedy, 
of  which  a  definite  dose  can  be  given  to  affect  the  system  with- 
out- endangering  life.  And  in  my  hands  has  permanently  con- 
trolled the  muscular  contractions  in  hysteria  and  tetanus,  as  well 
as  safe  and  efficient  in  the  relief  of  convulsions  in  children. 
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THE  fLANCET  AND  OBSERVER  AND  ITS  EDITOR— DR.  E.  8. 

STEVENS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Repertory  : 

The  readers  of  the  November  number  of  the  Cinoinnati  Lancet 
and  Observer^  were  certainly  amazed  at  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  in  that  valuable  periodical  to  my  affairs.  It  is  true  the 
medical  profession,  in  this  part  of  the  world  at  least,  is  now  quite 
familiar  with  the  influences  which  control  this  publication.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  it  is  known  as  the  organ  of  a  party  not  in- 
significant  as  respects  numbers,  but  marvelously  small  in  intellect 
and  intelligence,  known  as  the  Miami  clique.  In  common  with 
many  others,  I  have  heretofore  supposed  that  Dr.  Stevens,  the 
ciitor,  was  a  well-meaning  but  weakman,  who  was  content  to  serve 
Ills  masters  as  tool,  having  no  capacity  for  any  higher  work  in 
life.     I  now  know  that  he  is  malicious  as  well  as  weak. 

As  he  has  attacked  me  without  provocation,  has  misrepre- 
sented me  abominably,  and  has  refused  me  a  proper  hearing  in 
his  journal,  it  seems  but  just  that  I  should  exhibit  the  man  in 
his  true  light  and  show  how  much  meanness  he  conceals  under 
an  affected  editorial  candor  and  impartiality. 

When  Dr.  Ck>megys*  first  paper  appeared  in  the  Lancet  and 

Observer  against  me,  I  address  the  following  friendly  note  to  Dr. 

Stevens:  ^ 

"  27  West  Eighth  Street, 

"  October  8, 1870. 
"  Prof.  E.  B.  Stevens,  M.  D.  : 

"  My  Dear  Doctor  : — How  much  space  will  }•  ou  allow  me  for  a 
reply  to  Brother  Comegys  ?  I  wish  to  say  that  I  propose  a 
scientific  discussion  of  ^^  Brain  Tumors,"  and  do  not  intend  any 
personal  allusions,  except  such  as  naturally  grow  out  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  will  not,  I  think,  be  offensive  to  your  readers.  If  I  use 
the  material  which  I  have  been  collecting  against  C.  G.  C.  it  will 
be  put  out  in  another  form. 

"  Very  truly, 

Roberts  Bartholow.^' 

To  this  note  I  received  the  following  reply : 

*'  Prop.  Bartholow  : 

"  Dear  Sir  : — I  expect,  of  course,  to  allow  you  an  opportunity 
to  reply  to  Dr.  Comegys.  I  trust  to  your  idea  of  the  proprie- 
ties, and  propose  to  extend  to  you  whatever  space  3'ou  need,  onl}' 
hoping  you  will  be  as  brief  as  consistent. 
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**  Please  let  me  know  dnriDg  the  week  how  much  you  will 
require. 

"  Very  truly, 

"  £dward  B.  Stetens." 
319  Elm  Street,  October  9. 

I  informed  Dr.  Steyens  in  reply  that  I  would  require  from  ten 
to  twelve  pages,  and  requested  permission  to  use  the  matter  for 
the  secular  papers,  as  Dr.  Comegys  had  done.  In  answer  to 
this  communication  Dr.  Stevens  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Lancet  and  Observer  Office, 

"Cincinnati,  Oct.  17, 1870. 
"Prof.  Bartholow  • 
**D£AR  Sir: — I    propose  to  allow    you  whatever  space  is 

necessary  for  a  reply  to  Dr.  C .     I  hoped  you  would  not  ask 

so  much,  but  I  accept  the  situation.  I  cannot  assent  that  you 
use  your  matter  in  the  daily  papers  before  its  appearance  in  the 

'  L.  and  O.'     I  made  the  same  stipulation  with  Dr.  C ,  except 

that  he  had  the  '  Wade  matter '  of  the  Enquirer  all  ready  for 
press  in  the  L.  ds  0.,  but  for  some  reason  of  his  own  suppressed. 
"  Please  send  me  word  whether  you  wish  3'our  matter  to  appear 
as  '  Orig.  Com.'  or  '  Corres.'  My  printer  has  been  waiting  some 
days  on  me  and  has  half  the  number  for  next  month  in  type. 

•'  Respectfully,  etc.  etc. 

Edward  B.  Stevens." 

In  a  few  days  after  receiving  this  note,  I  sent  the  MS.  of  the 
first  part  of  my  article,  and  followed  it  in  a  few  days  with  the 
remainder.  Upon  receiving  the  first  installment  of  **  copy,"  Dr. 
Stevens  addressed  me  the  subjoined  note : 

"Prof.  Bartholow: 

"  Your  article  goes  to  printer  without  note  or  erasure,  and  I 
thank  3'ou  both  for  the  guarded  temper  of  your  rejoinder  thus 
far,  as  well  as  for  your  kind  offer  to  place  copies  of  L.  and  0. 
before  the  class,  which  I  shall  avail  myself  of. 

"  I  frankly  say  to  you  that  I  can  not  entirely  approve  all  you 
have  said  and  done,  but  (hat  is  ivUer  nos,  and  I  moy  deem  it  proper 
as  a  journalist — though  of  that  I  am  not  decided — to  make  some 
editorial  comments  regarding  this  "  fight,"  but  I  hope  to  do  so 
if  J  doy  without  any  fair  charge  of  becoming  a  partisan  in  your 

personal  affair  with  Dr.  C .    You  realize  the  difficulty  of  a 

man^s  retaining  in  this  town  his  ee^f,  especially  when  parties 
interested  are  nominally  his  personal  friend;^,  on  both  sides. 
But  I  do  not  mran  that  either  shall  seduce  me  from  what  I  deem 
independent  and  right. 

"  Stevens." 
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The  italics  in  these  letters  are  Dr.  Stevens',  not  mine. 

When  the  November  number  of  the  Lancet  and  Observer 
appeared,  it  contained  the  following  articles  referring  to  my  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Comegys : 

My  reply  to  Dr.  Comegys. 

Editorial  criticism  on  the  case  of  Davis  B.  Lawler,  reported 
by  me  in  the  number  of  the  journal  for  December,  1869. 

A  reprint  of  Dr.  Comegys'  comments  on  the  "  Wade  Case," 
from  the  Enquirer — a  secular  newspaper  of  this  city. 

An  **  anonymous"  communication,  signed  "  Kelpie,"  on  a  sup- 
posed mistake  of  diagnosis  mad&  by  me  at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital. 

Editorial  comment  on,  and  approval  of,  another  portion  of 
Dr.  Comegys  Enquirer  article,  which  was  reproduced  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  journal. 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  Lancet  and  Obeerver  I 

sent  to  Dr.  Stevens  a  communication  on  the  Lawler  case,  with  the 

following  note : 

"  27  West  Eighth  Street, 

"  November  7, 1870. 
"  Prof.  E.  B.  Stevens,  M.  D.  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir: — I  send  the  enclosed  for  the  next  number  of 
the  Lancet  and  Observer,  It  is  a  reply  to  your  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  Lawler  case.  I  desire  also  to  reply  to  Dr. 
Comegj's'  comments  on  the  Wade  case,  and  to  your  editorial 
matter  on  my  dismissal  from  the  hospital  staff.  Please  inform 
me  at  your  earliest  convenience  how  much  space  you  will  give 
me  for  this  purpose. 

"  Very  truly, 

'*  Roberts  Bartholow." 

On  the  following  day  after  receiving  my  MS.,  Dr.  Stevens 
returned  it  with  the  following  letter : 

*•  Lancet  and  Observer  Office, 

"  Cincinnati,  November  9, 1870. 
*'  Prop.  Roblhts  Bartholow  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir: — I  herewith  return  your  MS.,  as  I  suppose 
you  had  expected  I  would  do.  It  is  not  admissible.  1.  My 
criticism  of  you  was  intended  to  be  good-natured,  kindly  and 
courteous.  You  have  an  unwarrantable  degree  of  confidence  in 
your  own  information,  judgment  and  capacity  for  diagnosis.  I 
regarded  the  Lawler  case  a  fair  illustration  of  this,  but  I  assure 
you  I  did  not  mean  to  be  other  than  respectful.  You  have 
retorted  with  arrogance,  and  studied  discourtesy — your  dearest 
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admirer  will  admit  that:  take  as  illoetration  your  fling  at  the 
mieprint  of  comer  for  comu.  The  veriest  wayfaring  man  would 
have  recognized  the  printer's  fault  2.  I  could  not,  in  self- 
respect,  admit  j'our  paper  without  entering  fully  into  the  con- 
troversy myself.  You  are  certainly  vulnerable  enough  for  good 
sport,  but  I  have  no  time  or  taste  that  way,  and  my  readers,  I 
know,  are  nauseated. 

"  It  was  my  purpose  to  admit  nothing  fwriher  from  any  party 
on  these  controverted  matters  in  which  you,  Comegys  and  the 
hospital  are  parties.  But  as  you  seem  to  r^ard  the  Lancet  as 
doing  you  injustice,  I  waive  all  that  to  you  and  to  you  only.  I 
am  willing  to  open  up  the  matter  again  only  this  far- — you  maj' 
furnish  one  article  of  4 — 6  pages  in  reply  to  all  the  objectionable 
points  of  November,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  to  a  state- 
ment of  your  view  of  the  facte — ^no  controversial  platitudes  or 
details.  Such  a  paper,  furnished  any  time  within  a  week,  will 
be  admitted  with  pleasure. 

**  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  all  my  personal  friend- 
ship, my  notions  of  right,  my  Editorial  sense  of  propriety  or 
"  impropriety "  have  been  so  long  under  my  own  censorship, 
I  shall  probably  continue  in  the  same  way  for  the  future. 

*'  Very  respectfully^  your  obedient  servant, 

*'  Edward  B.  Stevens." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  declined  to  make  a  reply  hampered 
by  such  conditions.  The  space  permitted  me — 4  to  6  pages — 
is  inadequate  to  deal  with  *'^aU  the  objectionable  points  for 
November."  To  omit  **  controversial  platitudes  or  details" — if 
Dr.  Stevens  means  anything  but  to  display  what  he  considers  a 
striking  collocation  of  words — is  to  deprive  any  reply  I  might 
make  of  point  or  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Stevens  had  resolved  "  to  admit  nothing 
further  from  any  party,"  owing  to  the  "  nauseated  "  condition  of 
his  readers,  we  find  in  the  December  numbers  of  his  journal  a 
continuation  of  the  controversy  by  Dr.  Comegys.  The  utter 
insincerity  of  Dr.  Stevens  is  tlius  conspicuously  shown  throughout. 
His  pretence  of  editorial  fairness  and  candor  is  a  mask  to  cover 
the  meanest  kind  of  malice. 

That  the  reader  may  have  all  the  facts  before  him,  I  subjoin 
my  reply  to  Dr.  Stevens'  assault  on  the  case  of  Davis  B.  Lawler. 
In  the  next  number  of  the  Repertory,  with  the  permission  of 
Dr.  Thacker,  I  purpose  to  review  this  interesting  case.  I  wil. 
present  again  the  sphymographic  trace  and  the  autograph,  and 
will  make  an  analysis  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  7)o«/  mortem 
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deTelopxnentSy  and  show  conclusively  that  Dr.  Stevens'  ignor- 
ance is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Cincinnati  Trousseau — the 
pompous  and  inflated  imitator,  but,  alas!  only  imitator  in  a 
very  gaseous  sense  of  the  Paris  clinician. 

THE  LAWL£B  CAS£. 

Editor  of  Lancet  and  Observer  : 

In  your  journal  for  November  you  follow  a  paper  of  mine 
with  some  editorial  comments,  to  which  I  beg  to  submit  some 
words  in  reply.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  inap- 
propriate for  me  to  remark  on  the  indelicacy  of  your  proceeding 
in  commenting  on  a  paper  of  mine  appearing  in  reply  to  a  pre- 
vious communication  of  a  personal  character  which  you  had 
admitted  without  remark  to  your  columns.  Your  "sense"  of 
editorial  fairness  is  not  exhibited  only  in  this  partizan  defence 
of  your  correspondent,  Dr.  Comegys,  but  also  in  the  criticisms 
which  you  offer  on  a  case  of  mine,  the  details  of  which  appeared 
many  months  ago  in  your  columns.  My  criticisms  on  Dr. 
Comegys'  published  paper  are  "  inappropriate,"  but  you  have 
no  words  of  condemnation  for  the  scurrilous  article  written  by 
Dr.  Comegys;  not  only  so,  but  you  republish  more  matter  of  the 
same  kind  by  the  same  person  from  a  secular  newspaper,  and 
you  give  space  to  an  "  anonymous  "  (  ?)  communication  intended 
to  add  to  the  other  personal  abuse  of  me  with  which  that  num- 
ber of  your  journal  is  filled.  Making  yourself  a  partisan  in  this 
way,  you  can  not  shelter  yourself  behind  your  editorial  privilege. 

YoQ  start  with  an  assumption  which  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
maintain,  viz. :  "  The  accurate  diagnosis  of  brain  lesions  has, 
thus  far,  been  generally  admitted  as  always  difiScult — mostly 
impossible."  In  this  sentence  you  but  echo  the  words  of  Dr. 
Comegys.  In  the  very  article  on  which  you  thus  comment, 
ample  proof  is  afforded  that  many  cases,  even  of  brain  tumory  are 
diagnosticated  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Hence  your  opinions 
on  this  topic  are  just  as  accurate  as  your  correspondent  Dr. 
Comegys',  and  therefore  do  you  as  little  credit  With  the  light 
shed  on  brain  diseases  by  modem  researches,  it  is  almost  incredi- 
ble that  a  clinical  teacher  and  a  journal  editor  should  gravely 
inform  us  that  it  has  been  "generally  admitted"  the  "  accurate 
diagnosis  of  brain  lesions  is  mostly  impossible."  ! !  Such  an 
opinion  unmistakably 'indicates  ignorance  of  what  has  been 
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accomptished  in  this  direction.  If  fartfier  evidence  were  needed 
to  establish  the  editorial  ignorance  of  this  topic,  the  editorial 
comments  on  the  Lawler  case  would  be  condasire.  Says  the 
editor,  *'  Dr.  Bartholow  makes  no  mention  in  that  paper  in  his 
diagnosis  of  any  snspected  brain  tumor."  For  the  eminently 
satisfactory  reason  that  there  teas  no  brainiumar.  Like  the  ^^  swift 
witness"  that  he  is,  the  editor,  in  his  eagerness  to  defend  Dr. 
Comegys,  is  not  much  concerned  to  be  correct  in  his  statements. 
If  he  will  consult  the  paper  on  Mr.  Lawler's  case  again,  he  will 
find  that  there  was  wide-spread  calcareous  degeneration  of  the 
arteries  of  the  body  generally,  and  of  the  cerebral  arteries  espe- 
cially — ^not  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  considering  the 
advanced  age  of  the  subject  (82).  A  part  of  the  lefb  choroid 
plexue  had  undergone  the  same  calcareous  degeneration,  forming 
a  distinct  calcareous  mass,  globular  in  shape,  and  about  a  half- 
inch  in  its  long  diameter.  Is  the  faet  known  to  the  editorial 
mind  that  the  choroid  plexus  is  cylindrieal  in  shape,  and  that  a 
minerid  mass,  produced  by  a  degeneration  9i  its  arteries,  would 
be  apt  to  assume  such  a  form  as  I  have  dieseribed  above?  This 
calcareous  mass,  then,  being  dislocated  into  the  middle  contu 
(not  comer,  O  learned  editor !)  ^  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  com- 
pressed the  vena  Valeni,  The  result  of  this  compression  was, 
accumulation  of  ftiid  in-  the  left  ventriole,  especially  in  its  pos- 
terior comu;  and  the  consequent  hollowing  out  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain.  ^'  Ai^  deposit  compressing  the  veins  of 
Galen,"  says  Ramskill,  *^  which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  sure  to  lead  to  accumulation  of  seros- 
ity  within  those  ventricles."  If  the  editor  will  employ  his 
earliest  leisure  in  reading  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  lectures  on 
**•  ClrroDie  Hydrocephalus,"  he  will  find  some  curious  cases  there 
recorded  of  this  disease  occurring  late  in  life — amongst  others, 
the  case  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  of  water  in  the  ventricles.  Compression  of  the 
veins  of  one  side,  would  cause  accumulation  on  that  side.  I  was 
correct,  then,  in  my  diagnosis  of  '^  lesion  of  some  part  of  the  left  * 
hemisphere."  This  case,  then,  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  your 
purpose,  for  the  po^  mortem  disclosures  substantially  confirmed 
my  opinion  as  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion.    Vertigo,  as  in  Mr. 

*  Dr.  SteTeni  ia  saying  "  right  *'  hemisphere  copies  a  misprint  Id  my  article,  which  shoitUl 
have  been  *'  left,'*  a*  It  Is  elacwkere  printed  In  the  same  article. 
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Lawler^s  oase,  was  a  symptom  ia  Dean  Swift^s;  but  in  the 
former,  as  I  have  correctly  indicated,  the  "  irregular  supply  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  from  obstruction  and  regnrgitation  at  the 
aortic  orifice,"  was  concerned  in  the  causation  of  this  symptom 
— a  condition  of  things  which  any  one  familiar  with  the  clinical 
history  of  such  cases  can  readily  appreciate. 

You  not  only  make  use  of  the  cerebral  lesion  in  the  Lawler 
case  to  point  your  criticism,  but  you  take  up  the  cardiac  lesions 
in  the  same  patient  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  ray  report. 
You  attempt  to  show  a  discrepancy  between  my  account  of  the 
symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  during  life,  and  of  the  post  ntor- 
tem  appearances  found  in  that  organ.  You  *^  do  not  offer  this 
commentary  in  any  sense  of  unkind  criticism  on  Dr.  Bartholow, 
simply  to  point  out  the  extreme  uncertainty  and  difficulty  of 
making  any  exact  diagnosis  of  those  obscure  cases  of  brain 
lesion,''  yet,  "  in  this  paper  we  notice  that  while  Dr.  Baitholow 
has  diagnosticated  most  formidable  valvular  lesions  in  the  heart, 
suggesting  unmistakeable  mitral  and  semi-iunar  insufficiency  we 
do  not  find  recorded  any  of  those  cognate  symptoms  which  ought 
to  accompany  such  conditions.  The  patient  died  aged  82,  and 
yet  with  this  twenty  years  of  disease  of  this  character,  we  hear 
of  no  oppressed  breathing,  no  enlarged  liver,  no  general  dropsy !'' 
What  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  of  brain  tumor  ?  What  is 
your  criticism  on  the  heart  lesion  for,  if  it  is  not  intended  to 
discredit  my  report  ?  But  in  this  your  zeal  outruns  your  discre- 
tion, and,  also,  your  knowledge.  Narrowing  and  obstruction, 
and  regurgitation  at  the  aortic  orifice,  the  merest  tyro  knows 
do  not  produce  dropsy.  The  mitral  murmur  observed  during 
life,  was  ascertained  after  death  to  be  caused  by  calcareous 
degeneration  of  the  ehordm  Undimn^  and  by  some  calcareous  plates 
on  the  valves  themselves.  But  the  mitral  valves  were  neverthe- 
less sound  enough  to  prevent  regurgitation  through  the  auriculo- 
ventricuLar  orifice.  Large  calcareons  masses  (you  will  probabl}' 
call  them  cardiac  iumore)  striking  together  every  time  the  valves 
*closed,  would,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  cause  a  distinct 
murmur  with  the  first  sound. 

Mr.  Lawler  is  well  known  for  many  years  to  have  had  an 
exceedingly  irregular  and  intermittent  pulse.  The  sphygmo- 
graphic  trace,  which  I  took,  indicates  this.  The  cardiac  lesions 
found,  are  not  at  all  uncommon  for  that  period  in  life.    Only 
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they  who  are  not  familiar  with  such  pathological  conditions 
think  them  unprecedented. 

RoBKBTS  Babtholow,  M.  D. 
27  West  Eighth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


NOTES  ON  A  CASE  OF  STERILITY  FROM  OCCLUSION  OF  THE 

INTERNAL  OS. 

By  Ja8.  T.  WHrrTAKSJB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Fbysiology,  Medical 

College  of  Ohio. 

When  the  celebrated  Madam  de  Stael,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting 
a  compliment,  inquired  of  the  first  Napoleon  who  was  the  great- 
est woman  of  France,  it  is  well  remembered  how  this  childless 
woman  was  astounded  with  the  answer,  "  She  who  has  borne  to 
France  the  greatest  number  of  sons."  That  Napoleon  was  con- 
sistent in  his  belief  is  evidenced  by  his  treatment  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Josephine. 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  desii'e  of  fecundity 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  moral  purity  of  a  society ;  indeed,  a  doc- 
trine of  one  of  the  modern  religious  sects,  Swedenborgian,  con- 
siders every  coition  practiced  without  the  express  intent  of  pro- 
geniture  a  direct  act  of  adultery. 

But  it  was  among  the  ancients  that  sterility  was  considered  of 
most  disgrace.  In  India  and  Egypt  such  fem.ales  were  subjected 
to  every  indignity,  and  in  China  and  Axabia  the  barren  woman 
is  still  regarded  much  in  the  same  light  as  is  the  drone  in  the 
economy  of  the  bee-hive.  That  this  should  be  the  case  in  China 
is  especially  paradoxical,  inasmuch  as  there  exists  no  people  on 
earth  who  place  so  little  value  upon  the  life  of  the  new  born, 
none  among  whom  the  crime  of  infanticide  is  so  fearfully  preva- 
lent. 

That  sterility  was  a  deep  disgrace  among  the  Hebrews  is  exi- 
dent  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  is 
regarded  as  a  punishment  froxn  Heaven.  ^'  But  Sarai  was  barren, 
she  had  no  child,"  *  is  the  melancholy  comment  upon  her  con- 
dition, and  the  highest  blessing  from  on  high  was  that  considered, 
which  rendered  her  fertile  after  she  was  **  old,  and  well  stricken 
in  age,  and  it  had  ceased  to  be  with  her  after  the  manuer  of 

^^  Genesis,  chap.  xi.  v«rse  30. 
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women."  f  The  scholar  in  Scripture  history  needs  no  reminder 
of  the  fact,  that  the  benedictions  and  maledictionB  upon  women 
in  its  entire  text  referred  almost  always  to  fecundity  and  sterility. 

It  is  moreover  still  a  law  among  certain  sects  of  the  Jews^ 
where  there  religion  is  practiced  in  its  ancient  rites,  to  put  away  a 
wife  who  has  remained  barren  for  a  certain  length  of  time ;  and  no 
more  pitiable  spectacle  could  be  conceived  than  that  which  the 
author  has  on  several  occasions  observed,  of  these  poor  creatures 
from  Silesia,  crouching  around  the  door  of  the  clinic  room  at 
Vienna,  and  tearfully  pleading  of  the  professor  the  performance 
of  any  operation  in  relief  of  their  condition. 

Of  the  tenure  of  the  marriage  vow  which  a  mutual  affection  for 
a  mutual  offspring  ensures,  and  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  a 
childless  home,  interesting  questions  in  sociology,  it  is  not  our 
province  to  speak.  The  marked  mental  depression  of  the  barre.: 
woman  herself,  however,  is  an  element  of  the  affliction  pertaining 
to  a  province  of  medicine,  and  demanding  extra-exertion  in 
relief. 

What  an  extent  this  melancholia  may  attain,  and  how  simple 
and  easy  of  execution  are  the  means  of  complete  relief  in  certain 
cases,  let  the  following  instance  record. 

An  intimate  friend  of  the  author  was  himself  almost  reduced 
to  a  state  of  melancholy,  by  the  deplorable  condition  of  his  wife. 
She,  a  young  woman,  thirty-three,  well  proportioned,  intelligent 
when  diverted  from  her  own  condition,  and  now,  as  always,  in 
excellent  health,  except  at  the  menstrual  periods.  These  she 
has  had  regularly  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  the  duration  of 
her  marriage,  but  always  with  exceeding  pain  and  distress. 

During  the  past  ten  years  she  has  been  under  the  charge  of 
several  prominent  gynaecologists  in  the  ITast,  and  upon  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  efforts  have  been  made  to  dilate  the  cervix  with 
sponge  tents.  Complete  success  has  never  attended  these  efforts : 
twice  she  narrowly  escaped  a  dangerous  peritonitis,  one  attack 
of  which  confined  her  to  bed  for  four  months ;  and  once  a  severe 
parametritis  well-nigh  proved  fatal. 

Despondent  and  gloomy  from  the  first,  when  the  faint  hopes 
of  success,  buoyeil  by  the  promises  of  her  physician,  so  signally 
sank,  she  gradually  settled  ihto  a  condition  of  melancholy  with 

*  Gtn««ii,  ebap.  xviil.  Tcne  11,  and  chap.  xxl.  ▼««•  S.    Sm  alio,  Gesasit,  chap.  xx.  Ttnea 
17  and  18,  for  a  lesion  of  the  character  of  the  case  deicribed. 
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almost  monomaiiiacal  desires  for  a  child.  An  orphan  was  then 
adopted,  and  for  a  short  time  considerable  relief  was  experi- 
enced. Bat,  as  the  child  grew,  presenting  none  of  the  resem- 
blances to  either  herself  or  her  hasband,  her  despondency  again 
resumed,  and  became  eren  more  profound  than  before.  Daring  the 
past  five  years  sh^  has  made  three  distinct  attempts  at  saicide,  by 
hanging,  by  poison,  and  by  the  knife,  the  last  quite  recently,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  tiiis  period  she  has  required  constant 
supervision. 

This  is  the  history  in  brief,  laddng  the  impressiveness  and 
deep  earnestness  which  only  one  so  profoundly  interested  in  her 
condition  as  its  narrator,  her  husband,  could  adequately  convey. 

The  author  had  first  finished  some  studies  upon  the  secretion 
and  nature  of  the  seminal  secretion  of  the  male,  and  had  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  statistics  from  reliable  sources  (for  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  field  of  greatest  temptation)  on  artificial 
generation.    These  were  i^aced  in  her*  husband's  hands. 

In  about  a  week  after  this.  Sept  29.  I  was  called  to  her  house 
No.—  East  L-  street,  to  make  an  examination.  Except  an 
enfeebled  mental  condition,  as  evidenced  in  that  peculiar  blank- 
ness  of  expression  so  characteristic  of  this  state,  my  patient  was 
in  a  state  of  perfect  health.  Her  last  menses  had  passed  with 
the  usual  distressful  symptoms ;  the  period  of  my  visit  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  interval. 

There  was  Ikir  mammary  development,  active  sexual  desire, 
perfect  external  organs,  and  a  vagina  normal  in  every  respect. 
About  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  vulva,  the  finger  came  in 
contact  with  a  long  slender  conical  cervix,  dimpled  by  a  circular 
minute  external  os.  Was  it  a  case  of  prolapsus,  or  infra- vaginal 
hypertropia?  In  tracing  up  the  cervix  at  the  distance  of  folly 
two  inches,  the  organ  bellied  out  upon  all  sides  into  the  body  of 
the  uterus;  behind,  filling  up  the  posterior  vault  of  the  vagina, 
was  a  firm  resistent  tumor ;  to  the  right,  the  protrusion  was 
greater  than  to  the  left.  Fibroid  or  uterine,  which  I  T^^the  left, 
at  the  side  of  the  uterus,  r^>osed  a  small,  soft,,  rather  resilient 
mass,  communicating  a  distinct  sense  of  pulsation,,  pressure  i^>en 
which  was  attended  with  pain.  The  entrance  of  the  soand  would 
have  decided  all  these  points  at  once ;  but  the  entrance  of  the 
sound  was  an  impossibility.  Its  bulb  would*  not  even  penetrate 
the  external  os.  Bepodtion  was  then  attom^^tad  with  the  patient 
4— Vol.  IV. 
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upon  her  abdomen';  the  tumor  slowly  yielded,  and  the  posterior 
and  right  lateral  surface  of  the  uterus  could  be  traced  in  a  right 
line.  It  was  then  a  case  of  retro-  and  right  latero-flection,  with 
cervical  hypertrophy  and  occlusion.  The  pulsatory  mass  to  the 
left,  was  considered  a  dislocated  ovary,  and  the  pain  sometimes 
experienced  in  coition  met  a  ready  explanation  in  the  mechan- 
ical injur}^  which  it  sustained  as  the  male  organ  passed  the  left 
side  of  the  uterus  to  the  vaginal  cul  de  sac  (the  va^in  accesscire  of 
the  French).  The  pain  and  protraction  of  menstruation,  were 
surely  attributable  to  the  difficulty  of  menstrual  escape. 

My  own  hopes  were  so  sanguine  as  to  infuse  courage  sufficient 
to  induce  her  to  present  herself  with  her  husband  at  my  office. 
With  great  difficulty,  but  no  pain,  I  succeeded  in  passing  the 
external  os  with  Lente's  finest  uterine  probe,  and  traversing  the 
entire  length  of  the  elongated  cervix  to  the  internal  os.  Every 
possible  manipulation  in  eveiy  position,  even  with  reposed 
fundus,  failed  in  penetrating  the  os  internum.  The  probe  invari- 
ably doubled  upon  itself,  and  finally  occasioned  such  pain, 
though  every  violence  was  carefully  avoided,  ad  to  compel  me 
to  desist  for  the  day. 

From  the  deft  hands  of  Wm.  Antenrieth,  one  of  our  surgical 
instrument  makers,  I  then  obtained  a  set  of  Feasleo's  uterine 
dilators,  manufactured  for  me  accordipg  to  the  design  and  plates 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Jiedicine  (firm 
steel  sounds  with  a  tapering  extremity  and  guarding  bulb,  of 
six  different  sizes),  and,  armed  with  these,  resumed  efforts  at 
dilatation. 

In  about -fifteen  minutes  dilator  No.  1  penetrated  with  difll- 
culty*  It  was  followed  by  Nos.  2  and  3,  when  I  was  again  com- 
pelled to  desist.  This  was  on  October  6th.  Strong  hope  was 
entertained  that  full  dUatation  iaight  be  secured  before  the 
12th  or  13th,  the  period  of  the  next  menstruation.  This  was 
not  realized,  however,  and  the  period  came  and  passed  with  all 
the  usual  trouble. 

October  20th. — ^After  the  second  trial  No.  1  was  made  to  pene- 
trate with  ease.  As  the  point  struck  tlie  fundus  in  every  case* 
she  complained  of  sliarp,  sickening  pain  of,  however,  but 
momentary  duration. 

In  two  more  visits  the  sound  of  Simpson  could  be  readily 
passed  after  the  successive  entry  of  all  six  dilators,  and  almost 
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totally  without  pain.  Long  tents  of  Laminaria  were  now  pushed 
completely  through  the  internal  oa  into  the  uterine  cavity.  The 
supervention  of  quite  severe  pain,  with  external  tenderness  and 
fever,  occasioned  another  interval  of  four  days,  and  resort  to  the 
usual  remedies. 

November  1st. — The  third  tent  of  Laminaria  is  now  subeti- 
stituted  by  the  compressed  sponge ;  sleeplessness,  but  no  pain. 

November  8th. — Gpmplete  dilatation ;  the  fundus  uteri  can  be 
pushed  dowu,  by  supra-pubic  pressure,  upon  the  point  of  the 
right  index  finger  introduced  into  the  uterine  cavity.  Just  in 
time,  then,  for  the  iutroductfon  of  the  seminal  secretion,  for, 
according  to  Raciborski,  the  most  suitable  period  for  impregna- 
tion is  just  before  menstruation;  its  appearance  being  a  sign  of 
previous  cscajie  of  the  ovule,  I  was  desirous  of  attempting  arti- 
ficial introition,  after  the  manner  of  Giraud.  But  my  friend  had 
in  the  meantime  posted  himself  on  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
And  insisted  on  a  trial  per  modum  naturaUj  to  which  I  was  fain  to 
consent.  On  November  15th  he  presented  himself  with  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  that  the  period  had  arrived  and  passed  without  a 
show  of  menses ;  moreover,  that  his  wife  had  or  fancied  mam- 
mary sympathies,  and  certainly  on  two  occasions  experienced 
morning  nausea. 

From  this  time  on  to  the  present,  December  10th,  when  the 
second  period  came  and  went,  and  "  left  no  sign,"  the  probabili- 
ties of  pregnancy  have  steadily  increased.  Her  general  condi- 
tion has  most  decidedly  improved ;  her  weight  has  increased  at 
least  ten  pounds,  and  her  mental  amelioration  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  avoirdupois. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  case  has  brought  another 
of  perhaps  similar  character,  to  the  hands  of  the  author ;  and  as 
it  is  highly  probable  that  artificial  impregnation  will  be  per 
mitted,  some  interesting  points  of  recent  development,  connected 
particularly  with  the  seminal  secretion  in  health  and  disease,  are 
reserved  to  a  future  communication. 


Db.  Laennec,  physician  to  the  Necker  Hospital,  Paris,  first 
introduced  the  stethoscope  in  the  year  1818. 

Rev.  Mr.  Abeel  informs  us  that  in  the  Fuh-kien  Province, 
China,  forty  per  cent,  of  tlic  lemtile  infants  are  sacrificed  by  their 
mothers. — Med,  Record. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MEDfClNE. 

Beported  by  Jas.  T.  Whittaker,  M.  D. 

Meeting,  Noyember  2dth. 

Dr.  Gobrecht  regretted  the  absence  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
had  promised  if  presient  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the 
delivery  of  a  litter  of  kittens,  which  he  had  observed  confirma- 
tory of  the  remarks  of  the  speaker  on  the  dog.  A  eat  was 
delivered  of  six  kittens — ^ach  was  bom  in  the  membranes.  The 
mother,  in  every  cq^ e,  chewed  off  that  part  of  the  membranes 
first  which  was  in  contact  with  the  kitten's  month  and  nose ; 
and  she  always  entirely  freed  each  kitten,  and  completely  cleaned 
it,  before  the  next  was  bom.  A  feature  of  interest  was  the 
increasing  care  with  which  she  minced  the  cord  as  she  approached 
the  kitten's  body. 

Dr.  Whittaker  exhibited  the  plates  of  Hyrtl,  representing  the 
inosculation  of  bloodvessels  upon  the  surface  of  a  compound 
pkcenta  in  two  cases  of  triplets,  in  which  the  observation  had 
been  made  that  such  inosculation  implies  a  similarity  of  sex. 

Dr.  Thornton  spoke  of  three  kinds  of  placenta  in  twins — one 
in  which  each  is  separated  from  the  other ;  one  in  which  they 
are  united,  but  without  anastomosis  between  the  vessels  of  each ; 
and  one  in  which  they  are  united  with  such  anastomosis.  In 
the  latter  case  two  germs  exists  in  one  ovule,  and  have,  we 
might  expect,  a  similarity  of  sex  and  disposition.  The  mere 
fact  of  anastomosis,  though  claimed  by  Hyrtl  as  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  establish  unity  of  sex,  may  scarcely  be  admitted  as  proof 
positive  without  the  ratification  of  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  the  Section  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  presented 
the  following  Report  on  Inflammation : 

The  author  prefaced  his  essay  with  remarks  upon  the  extent  of 
study  upon  this  subject,  the  character  of  investigation,  and  the 
reason  of  its  interest  from  its  iioportance  in  patliology.  Not- 
withstanding the  amount  of  labor  so  devoted,  its  essential  nature 
remains  still  an  unsolved  problem.  The  various  theories  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Harvey,  and  subsequent  up  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Virchow's  cell  doctrine,  were  cursorily  reviewed.  In 
1858  Virchow  placed  the  cell  pathology  in  the  same  position  as 
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Schwann  had  previously  placed  it  in  physiology.  This  over- 
threw the  theory  of  blastema  and  exudation ;  Virchow's  prolif- 
eration of  cells,  particularly  of  the  connective  tissue  group, 
substituting  exudation.  Proliferation  is  caused  by  a  formative 
irritation.  Pus  cells  may  arise  from  the  epithelial  structures,  or 
firom  the  connective  tissue  in  the  manner  detailed.  This  very 
plausible  and  fascinating  theory,  placing  all  pathological  pro- 
cesses under  the  control  of  cell  action,  and  thus  reconciling  them 
with  physiological  processes,  became  one  of  general  acceptance. 
Three  years  ago  they  were  attacked,  and  for  a  time  almost  over* 
thrown  by  the  researches  of  Cohnheim,  a  pupil  of  Virchow,  who 
developed,  by  his  experiments,  principally  in  the  cornea  the  so- 
called  migration  theory,  the  escape  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles 
and  their  identity  with  the  pus  cells.  The  modus  operandi  of 
its  results  are  next  described  in  full*  The  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  is  ascribed  to  a  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  system,  the 
slowing  of  the  blood  current,  and  peripheric  direction  given  to 
the  cells  being  consequent  thereon. 

The  author  then  exhibits  that  this  theory  is  not  by  any  means 
original  with  Cohnheim,  as  is  evident  from  the  experiments  an4 
writings  of  Waller  in  1846,  which,  as  Strieker  has  recently 
remarked,  anticipated  Cohnheim  in  almost  every  respect 
Addison  in  1849,  and  Zimmermann  in  1852,  expressed  their 
belief  that  pus  cells  were  but  extravasated  white  blood  corpus- 
cles. Their  views,  however,  like  those  of  Waller's  remained 
comparatively  neglected — ^it  being  left  to  Cohnheim  to  create 
among  pathologists  that  interest  in  the  subject  so  necessary  to 
its  thorough  investigation. 

Sinee  the  publication  of  his  article  several  have  repeated  his 
experiments,  but  without  uniform  results.  Kremiansky  and 
Koster  have  confirmed  them.  Viilpian  and  Hayem  conclude 
they  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Comt  and  Rauvier  return, 
with  some  modification,  to  the  views  of  Virchow,  following  the 
opinion  of  Beale,  who  for  many  ;years  has  held  the  doctrine  that 
inflammation  affects  all  germinal  matter,  and  produces  in  it  active 
changes.  Being  unable  to  trace  leucocytes  from  the  dilated 
stomata,  they  conclude  that  the  processes  occur  in  the  following 
order:  Hypertrophy  of  the  nucleus;  increase  and  afterwards 
division  of  the  protoplasm;  destruction  of  the  secondary  mem- 
brane of  the  cell;  destruction  of  the  fundamental  substance 
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(intercellular);  establishment  of  embrj'onic  tissue;  formation  of 
new  vessels.  After  the  formation  of  the  embrj'onic  tissue,  the  new 
growth  may  develop  into  connective  tissue  or  degenerate,  if  the 
supply  of  nourishment  be  obstructed,  into  pus  cellfe.  These 
result  from  impoverishment  of  nutrition  of  the  embr3^onic  cells. 
The  nuclei  divide,  but  owing  to  deficient  vitality  the  protoplasm 
remains  unchanged,  so  that  a  cell  is  produced  with  several 
nuclei. 

Quite  recently  a  volume  on  inflammation  has  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Strieker,  a  distinguished  experimentalist  of  Vienna. 
Upon  irritating  the  cornea  and  tongue  of  the  frog  he  was  enabled 
to  demonstrate  that  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  underwent 
proliferation.  He  also  examined  under  the  microscope  the  tail 
of  a  tadpole,  which  had  previously  been  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  woorara.  Upon  irritating  the  tissue  he  observed  an  accumu- 
lation of  colorless  blood  cells  at  the  seat  of  irritation,  and  soon 
many  of  them  passed  through  the  cell  wall.  He  therefore  admits 
that  pus  corpuscles  may  proceed  from  the  bloodvessels,  but  also 
maintains  that  they  may  proceed  from  other  sources ;  and  he 
draws  the  conclusion  from  his  experiments  and  observations  that 
the  difference  noticed  in  the  characters  of  pus  corpuscles  in  all 
probability  depends  upon  the  difference  of  origin.  He  states 
that  as  the  result  of  inflammation  not  only  connective  tissue  cells 
multiply,  but  muscle  cells,  nerve  cells,  and  epithelial  cells,  but 
•  integumentary  and  glandular.  In  regard  to  the  formation  of  new 
tissue,  as  the  result  of  inflammation,  he  seems  to  lean  decidedly 
towards  the  cellular  views  of  Virchow. 

Still  more  recently  several  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  anal- 
ytical pathology  have  been  published  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  by  Dr.  Moxam  of  Guy's  Hospital.    The  lecturer  seems  to 
I  adopt  mainly  the  views  of  Virchow  with  certain  modifications 

I  which  the  cssa3'ist  briefly  detailed. 

!  It  hence  follows,  remarked  the  essayist  in  eonolusion,  that 

\  pathologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  essential  nature  of 

\  inflammation.     The  medical  world  is  for  the  most  part  divided 

i  between  the  theories  of  Virchow  and  Cohnheim,  and  so  long  as 

such  differences  exists  between  celebrated  authorities,  the  subject 
must  be  considered  tvh  judice,  and  dependent  for  its  solution 
upon  the  future  researches  of  scientific  men. 
Several  specimens,  exhibiting  kidney  lesions  of  amyloid  and 
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granular  character,  and  a  microscopic  demonstration  of  fibroid 
lungy  were  shown. 

Monday  EvEKixa,  December  5th. 
Dr.  Palmer  of  the  Section  pn  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
presented  the  following : 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session  a  vulvar  pad  was  referred 
to  the  section  for  examination  and  report.  The  design  of  the 
pad  is  to  secure  perfect  contact  of  the  injected  fluid  with  every 
p&rt  of  the  vaginal  vrsdl.  The  report  characterizes  the  theory  as 
good,  but  the  practice  not  entirely  devoid  oi  danger  of  penetration 
of  the  uterus  and  consequent  distension. 

Next  is  discussed  some  points  in  the  local  treatment  of  endo- 
Qietritis.  To  insure  efficiency,  the  prime  consi'deration  is  to  have 
a  clean  surface  for  application.  The  plan  of  Byford  by  the  swab 
and  suction  tube,  and  that  of  Nott  by  the  double  canula  are 
detailed,  and  the  objections  to  which  they  are  subject.  The 
most  thorough  application  is  secured  by  a  modification  of  Patton^s 
urethral  reflex  tube  of  the  essayist's  design.  A  silver  tube  7  to 
8^  inches  long,  is  adopted  to  an  accurately  fitting  syringe  of  ^ 
oz.  capacity.  The  bars  of  the  tube  are  reduced  from  6  to  4. 
The  cap  is  perforated  by  nine  extra  orifices.  The  accompanying 
working  of  the  syringe  prevents  the  admission  of  air,  and  the 
op3n  side  bars  secure  free  I'eflux,  and  thus  render  accumulation 
and  distension  of  the  uterine  cavity  impossible.  Moreover,  the 
syringe  may  be  refilled,  if  necessary,  by  simple  detachment  of 
the  instrument  without  drawing  the  canula. 
•  Most  cases  of  cudo- metritis  are  characterized  by  marked 
enlargement  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  its  walls  are  generally 
covered  with  blood,  mucus,  epithelium,  etc.,  so  that  an  injection 
without  prclimindry  removal  of  these  substances  does  not  reveal 
the  diseased  surfaces.  It  has  been  found  that  salt  water,  one  to 
five  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  98  degrees,  most 
nearly  resembles  the  natural  secretion,  not  only  of  the  vagina 
and  uterus,  but  of  the  eye,  pharynx,  peritoneum,  etc.  With  a 
solution  of  this  strength  the  author  has  treated  six  patients — 
one  alone  receiving  18  injections.  In  no  case  was  the  pain 
greater  than  that  attending  the  introduction  of  the  sound. 

The  safest  method  of  cleaning  the  surface  is  by  the  probe  and 
cotton.    After  thorough  cleaning,  the  two  agents  most  recom< 
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mended  are  Churchiirs  tinct.  iodine^  and  dilute  carbolic  add. 
Whatever  be  the  remedy  employed,  the  canula  is  a  safe  and 
ready  means.  The  susceptibility  of  the  uterine  surface  is  to  be 
first  carefully  tested,  and  ihe  patient,  after  the  injection,  closely 
watched. 

Many  nice  points  connected  with  the  subject,  as  the  choice  of 
remedies,  the  frequency  of  their  use,  the  time  of  their  employ- 
ment, the  seat  and  extent  of  the  disease,  the  author  refrained 
from  discussing  for  want  of  time.  Proper  position — dorsal 
decubitus — during  the  injection  and  rest  after  it,  are  of  course 
essential.  As  to  the  risk  attending,  no  one  can  positively  prog- 
nosticate in  an  individual  case.    All  admit  danger  in  rare  cases. 


Amputation  at  the  Shoulder. — ^W.  F.  McNutt  M.  D.  ( CaL 
Med,  Oazetie),  thus  describes  his  method  of  amputation  at  the 
shoulder  joint :  On  the  night  of  Nov.  23d,  1863,  he  went  on  board 
tbe  steamer  **  Black  Hawk,"  and  found  a  man  whose  left  arm 
was  so  severely  injured  by  a  six-pound  shell  that  amputation  was 
necessary.  Having  no  one  with  him  that  he  could  persuade  to 
attempt  the  compression  of  the  artery,  or  even  to  have  anything 
to  do  in  any  way  with  the  chloroform,  tbe  shoulder  was  ampu- 
tated as  follows:  Chloroforming  the  patient  thoroughly,  the 
knife  was  passed  close  by  the  acromion,  gliding  it  over  the 
humerus  to  appear  at  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  and  cutting 
outwards  and  downwards,  the  posterior  or  external  flap  was 
completed.  An  assistant  holding  the  flap  up,  he  opened  the 
joint,  forced  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  and  pressed  the  knife 
behind  it  and  close  to  the  shad  of  the  bone.  Paymaster  White- 
house  then  taking  the  arm,  Dr.  McN.  placed  his  hand  in  the 
axilla,  and,  with  the  palm  to  the  flap,  the  thumb  passing  along 
the  back  of  tbe  knife,  he  had  a  firm  grasp  of  what  was  to  be  the 
anterior  or  internal  fiap,  which  of  course  contained  the  vessels; 
then  cutting  on  he  finished  the  internal  flap.  Taking  up  the 
forceps  the  arteries  were  seized  and  tied.  There  was  scarcely 
any  hemorrhage.  As  he  had  no  one  to  keep  the  patient  under 
chloroform  rapidity  was  a  great  desideratum.  Under  the  same 
embarrassing  circumstances,  he  would  feel  inclined  to  operate  in 
the  same  manner,  rather  than  that  of  Verneirs  method,  which  is 
now  in  vogue  in  France. 

Induration  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — fJ.  Netten  Radcliflb,  M.  D. 
(Jlied,  Nevfs  and  Library)^  in  his  paper  on  ''Diseases  of  the  Spinal 
Cord  *'  remarks :  Like  the  opposite  condition  of '  soflening, 
induration  (sclerosis)  of  the  spinal  cord  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  myelitis,  chronic  or  acute;  of  the  chronic  form  more 
especially.    Induration  of  the  cord  is  generally  associated  with 
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atrophy — atrophy  often  more  marked  in  the  white  matter  than 
in  the  grey — and  with  a  condition  so  curiously  bloodless  that  a 
section  is  not  unlike  that  of  white  of  egg  boiled  hard.  In  its 
highest  degree  the  cord  may  have  a  leather-like  or  fibro-cartila- 
ginous  hardness  and  consistency.  Induration  is  a  much  less 
common  change  than  softening;  it  has  no  symptoms  by  which 
it  can  be  distinguished  from  softening ;  and  it  is  often  met  with 
when  it  was  not  expected,  and  under  very  different  circumstances, 
as  after  acute  myelitis  on  the  one  hand,  or  after  long-standing 
epileptic  disease  on  the  other. 
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Tms  Physics  and  Phtsioloot  of  Spirituausm.    By  Wm.  A.  Ham- 
mond, M.  D.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.    Cincinnati:  B. 
Clarke  A  Co.    Pp.86. 
This  little  book  should  be  read  by  every  physician  and  intelligent 

gerson.    It  completely  exposes  the  modem  numbuffgery  of  spiritual- 
m.    If  any  one  is  in  doubt  about  its  truth,  we  think  this  treatise  will 
resolve  them. 

In  closing  the  monograph  the  author  states  that,  '^  Even  if  bodies 
had  been  raised  in  the  air  by  agenoies  unexplainable,  even  if  some 
one  had  read  wdtio^  through  several  thicknesses  of  paper,  even  if 
others  had  been  bound  and  unbound  in  a  way  unknown  to  us,  even  if 
knocks  had  been  heard  whose  sources  could  not  be  ascertained,  even 
if  the  causes  of  all  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  were  entirely  beyond 
our  present  knowledge— there  would  be  no  proof  that  spirits  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  hypothesis  of  spirits  Is 
altogether  the  least  plausible  which  could  be  suggested.  The  pheno- 
mena and  the  explanation  have  nothing  in  common." 

It  is  most  remarkable  how  uniformly  man,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present,  has  ascribed  to  supernatural  agencies  ^1  phenomena  he 
could  not  understand;  and  although  his  spiritual  causes  have  thou- 
sands of  times  been  overthrown,  yet  even  during  this  enlightened  age 
he  is  as  ready  as  ever  to  resort  to  them  to  resolve  his  dif&culties.  What 
we  regard  now  as  the  most  common  phenomena,  as  eclipses,  storms, 
etc.,  were  once  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  divinities,  and  from  hence 
sprung  the  heathen  mythology. 

Sfxcific  HEniCATioN  ANi>  SPECIFIC  MEDICINES.  By  John  M.  Scun- 
DER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  £clectic  Medical  Institute.  Cincinnati :  Wilatach  &  Baldwin. 
12mo.  pp.  253. 

Although  the  author  of  this  work  is  what  is  termed  an  **  eclectic,'^ 
yet  he  is  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  has  devoted  much  attention,  as 
is  evident  on  every  page,  to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

In  the  preface  the  writer  says :  ^  Specific  medication  requires  specific 
diagnosis.  We  do  not  propose  to  teach  that  single  remedies  are 
opposed  to  disease  according  to  our  present  nosology.  These  consist  of 
an  association  of  fUnctionaTand  structural  lesions,  varyina[  in  degree 
and  combination  at  different  times,  ver}-  rarely  the  same  in  any  two 
cases.  To  prescribe  remedies  rationally,  we  are  required  to  analyze 
disease  and  separate  it  into  its  component  elements,  and  for  these  we 
select  the  appropriate  remedy.*' 

The  book  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  description  of  the  therapeutical  pro- 
perties of  our  indigenous  materia  medica,  and  can  be  consulted  with 
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great  advantage  by  all  desiring  inlorraatlon  in  that  respect.  Besides, 
it  is  briefly  treated  of— specific  diagnosis,  administration  of  medicines, 
form  of  medicine,  preparation  of  remedies,  classification  of  remedies, 
etc.  

Oalvano-Thekapeutics.  The  Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Action 
of  the  Galvanic  Current  upon  the  Acoustic,  Optic,  Sympathetic 
and  Pneumogastric  Nerves.  By  Wm.  B.  Nkftei^  M.  D,  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  B.  Clarke  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  161. 

This  little  book  is  a  part  of  a  work  the  author  is  preparing  on  the 
galvanic  current  in  its  relation  to  physiology,  medicine  and  surge^3^ 
tic  hopes  to  convince  the  reader  in  its  pages  that  even  the  treattnentof 
nervous  diseases  has  recently  made  great  progress,  and  that,  to  insure 
success,  it  must  be  based  on  the  knowledge  of  physics  and  physiology. 

The  high  position  which  the  author  holds  is  a  guarantee  of  the  value 
of  the  work.  

Lectures  upon  Diseases  of  the  Bectum,  delivered  at  the  Bellevue 

Hospital  Medical  College,  Session  of  186&-70.  By  W.  H.  Van  Bubrk, 

A.  M-,  M.  D.    New  York:  D. Appleton  &  Co.    Cincinnati:   R. 

Clarke  &  Co.    12mo,  pp.  164. 

This  work  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  one  upon  a  most  important 

class  of  diseases  located  in  a  part  of  the  body  whose  oflices,  although 

not  esteemed,  are  very  necessary. 
"VVe  find  treated  in  the  lectures  hemorrhoids,  polypus,  prolapsus  ani, 

abscess,  fistula  in  ano,  fissure  or  irritable  ulcer,  stricture  of  the  rectum, 

cancer,  means  ol  exploration,  neuralgia,  atony,  impacted  feces,  hygiene, 

special  therapeutics,  etc.  

TuK  Physical  Life  of  Man  and  Woman.  Advice  to  both  Sexes  at 
all  Periods  of  Life,  etc.  etc.  Part  of  the  rather  lengthy  title  of  a 
"  Compendium  of  the  Laws  whose  Observance  conduce  to  Health 
and  liappiness,  and  whose  Infraction  to  Disease  and  Misery.*' 
Cincinnati :  National  Publishing  Company.    12mo.  pp.  432. 

Now,  exactly  why  we  wore  selected  to  **do"  this  book  we  know  not 
at  all.  Having  been  suckled  at  the  medical  mamma  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  a  staid  old  parent,  whose  milk  had  long 
since  curdled  by  the  storms  of  life,  and  having  been  cradled  in  an  age 
of  the  past,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  moral  depravity  sui)posed  to 
be  univei-sally  prevalent,  instead  of  a  lullaby  a  wail  was  the  order  of 
things  for  an  infant,  tt  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  can  regard  a 
procfiiction  of  this  kind  with  the  charity  and  liberality  of  sentiment 
which  is  said  to  characterise  the  offspring  papped  upon  the  milk  of 
human  kindness. 

But  we  begin  to  weary  of  our  lutjubriousness.  We  have  howled  in, 
yelped  at,  and  wept  over  modern  JtM-usalem,  its  vice  and  degradation, 
even  as  we  had  been  trained  to  do.  AVe  have  prophesied  us  speedy 
downfall  and  utter  annihilation  in  our  infancy,  youth  and  age,  and  lo! 
Jerusalem  hearkens  not,  standing  still  in  all  the  Insolence  of  her  pin- 
nacles, much  after  the  persistency  of  the  Vatican  of  Bome,  in  spite  of 
the  prognostications  of  Uie  anointed  John  Bishop  Uall. 

As  characteristic  of  wisdom  in  our  age,  then,  we  hasten  to  make  a 
change,  and,  having  divested  ourselves  of  the  smear  of  prejudice,  once 
regarded  a^  tlie  lioly  ointment  of  prophecy,  we  begin  to  see  more 
clearly  into  the  divers  doings  of  Hie.  This  we  are  led  to  do  all  the 
more  willingly  in  such  matters  as  the  present,  as  we  obsene  the  ten- 
dency of  the  best  medical  authorities  towards  a  far  greater  liberality 
of  seiitinient  than  would  have  been  tolerated  but  even  a  few  years  ago 
— as,  for  Instance,  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  In  a  recent  number  of 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  upon  the  work  of  Bergeret  on  eonju<ral  sins. 

The  volimie  before  us  Is  a  plain,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  cfecorous 
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treatise  on  the  physical  laws  governing  the  relations  of  tlie  sexes 
towards  each  other. 

These  subjectB  are  confessedly  of  the  highest  importance,  and  yet, 
for  various  reasons,  their  popular  discussion  is  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulty.  From  their  very  nature  they  must  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  tact  and  delicacy,  and  it  must  be  apparent  tliat  the  obiect  of  the 
writer  is  simply  to  give  needed  information — to  put  the  reaJcr  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  of  science  with  regard  to  the  matters  discussed — 
and  not  to  feed  the  prurient  fancies  of  a  vulgar  mind. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which,  until  recently,  these  subjects  have  not 
been  discussed.  It  is  territory  which  has  long  been  the  favorite  habi- 
tation of  quacks  and  medical  mountebanks,  who  have  rendered  the 
atmosphere  so  foul  and  unsavory  that  physicians  of  character  and 
ability  have  been  slow  to  enter  it. 

But  if  the  nature  and  the  history  of  the  discussion  of  these  questions 
have  rendered  their  presentation  difficnlt,  these  same  reasons  cut  off 
those  who  need  to  be  informed  from  other  sources.  They  are  matters 
which  young  people  hesitate  to  inquire  about  from  those  who  are 
older.  The  aaughter  shrinks  fh)m  seeking  information  even  from  her 
mother,  and  the  mother  herself  but  too  often  has  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge ;  or,  still  worse,  torong  knowledge  to  impart^,  and  thus  the  maideji 
becomes  a  wife,  totally  unprepared  for  the  perils  of  her  new  relations. 

This  whole  subject  has  of  late  received  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  profession  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  has  called  forth  several  works  fVom  authors  of  the 
highest  professional  character  and  reputation.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
most  widely  celebrated  are  the  works  of  Pye  Henry  Chevasse  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.  London,  entitled  «*  Advice  to  a  Wife,"  and 
^^  Advice  to  a  Mother."  These  admirable  works,  the  most  complete 
and  highly  commended  ever  published  on  this  subject,  have  been  made 
tJie  basis  of  the  present  volume.  To  these  have  been  added,  part  first, 
*^ Advice  to  Maidens,"  and  part  third,  **  Advice  to  Man,"  compiled 
mainly,  but  with  revisions  and  additions,  from  the  most  recent  French 
and  German  works. 

To  tlie  free,  if  decent,  discussion  of  all  these  subjects,  even  before 
the  multitude,  no  reasonable  objection  could  possibly  be  alleged.  But 
to  some  of  the  numerous  incidents  and  anecdotes  so  freely  interspersed 
to  render  the  work  more  saleable  by  making  it  sensational,  most 
decided  objection  is  urged.  And  yet,  such  is  the  strange  composition 
of  human  nature  that,  were  we  compelled  to  write  a  review  of  the 
l>ook  for  a  secularjournal,  we  should  refrain  from  entering  the  criti- 
cism just  made.  It  savors  too  much  of  the  *'  N.  B.  These  pills  should 
iiot  be  taken  during  pregnancy,"  etc. 

Moreover,  it  wilibe  readily  granted  that  advice  to  a  Man,  or  even  a 
Wife,  though  **  couched  in  language  that  shall  not  offend  the  most  fas- 
tidious delicacy,"  is  nevertheless  not  advice  tit  for  a  maiden's  ear. 

"  Knowledge  is  safety,"  as  so  strongly  urged  in  the  Introduction,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  knowledge,  like  diet,  is  to  be  suited  to 
to  th6  age,  **MilK  for  babes,  meat  for  men,"  is  a  quotation  of  force 
enougli. 

That  portion  of  the  work,  then,  which  emanates  from  the  trusty  pen 
of  Chavasse  needs  no  further  commendation.  It  has  already  twice  or 
thrice  passed  through  the  lire.  From  the  other  part,  compiled  from 
the  various  modern  writers,  praiseworthy  enougli  in  places,  passages 
might  be  selected  which  are  of  highly  dangerous  nature,  and  which 
should  be  expunged. 

Perhaps  we  can  not  better  conclude  than  with  the  facetious  answer 
recently  made  by  a  friend  to  our  interrogatory  as  to  the  authorship 
and  character  of  the  book : 

"  Sired  by  an  Englishman,  P.  H.  Chavasse,  but  damned  by  the 
French  and  the  Dutch."  W. 
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Books  for  Littlb  Folks  and  Larger  Onxs.    Published  by  Lee  A 
Shepard,  of  Boston.    For  sale  by  Q.  £.  Stevens  &  Co,  Cincinnati. 

Tub  second  volume  of  **The  Little  Prudy  Series,"  by  Sobhib  Mat, 
has  been  issued.  It  is  entitled  ^ Little  Prudy  Keeping  House,-'  and  is  & 
cleverly  told  story. 

^  Thb  Social  Stage"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  original  dramas,  come* 
dies,  burlesques  and  entertainments  for  the  parlor,  the  school  and 
public  exhibition,  by  GEOBaE  M.  Bakkr.  Mr.  B.  is  very  profUse  in 
this  sort  of  literature.  It  is  as  good  in  quality  as  it  is  abundant  in 
quanity. 

A  STORY  that  will  stir  the  adventurous  spirit  of  bovs  has  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  James  D.  Millkr,  the  author  of  "The  B.  O.  W.  C,"  and 
the  *'  Boys  of  Grand  Pre  School,"  two  of  the  best  Juveniles  published. 
It  is  entitled  **  Lost  in  the  Fog."    It  has  the  genuine  salt  sea  flavor. 

^'Natube^s  Aristocracy;  or.  Battles  and  Wounds  in  Time  of 
Peace,"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Miss  Jeni^ie  Collins.  While  Miss 
Collins'  philosophy  ml^ht  be  prolitably  modified,  her  patlietic  stories 
of  the  harships  which  lactory  and  shop  girls,  and  other  unfortunate 
people,  undergo  in  the  struggle  of  existence,  need  no  retouching ;  and  if 
they  serve  to  liindle  sympathy  and  consideration  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  tliose  who  employ  labor  or  have  wealth  to  expend  in  mitigate 
ing  human  suffering,  they  will  have  accomplished  a  good  purpose. 

*^The  House  on  Wheels;  or  the  Stolen  Child,"  is  the  odd  title  of  a 
volume  in  which  the  marvelous  adventures  of  a  lad  named  Adelbert, 
who  was  carried  off  by  the  Gypsies,  are  told  with  graphic  embeUish- 
men*-.  Ic  is  translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  De  Stolz,  and 
illustrated  by  Emile  Bayard.*  It  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
picturesque  books  of  the  season. 

A  VERY  interesting  volume  is  that  of  Mr.  Russell  H.  Conwell, 
under  the  title  of  *•  Why  and  How."  It  relates  to  China  and  its  people, 
abounds  in  slcetches  of  travel  there,  describes  cities,  and  towns  and  the 
social  customs  of  the  Cliinese,  and  explains  why  it  is  that  the  Chinese 
emigrate  and  the  means  they  adopt  to  reach  America.  He  shows  that 
emigration  has  been  unaturally  stimulated  b  v  svstematicallyfalse  rep- 
resentations of  wealth  and  great  wages  to  be  had  in  the  New  World,  and 
the  kind  treatment  which  the  emigprauts  receive  here.  Mr.  Con  well 
has  had  large  experience  as  an  Immigration  Agent,  and  writes  fh>m 
fhllnessof  knowledge. 

The  work  of  M.  G.  de  la  Monte,  intended  for  students  of  music  and 
beginners  on  the  piano,  and  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  of  Boston 
has  had  the  almost  immediate  nonor  of  a  fourtli  edition.  It  contains  a 
very  complete  history  of  music,  its  growth  and  development  from  the 
eallest  historic  times,  and  an  excellent  dictionarv  of  musical  terms.  It 
is  not  overloaded  with  exercises,  the  author  believing  that  more  is 

S lined  bv  the  perfect  practice  of  a  fbw  Judiciously  chosen  exercises 
an  by  naif-studies  of  numerous  passages.  The  great  difficulty  with 
elementary  text- books  is  that  the  authors  persist  in  doing  too  much. 
They  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity. 
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CoiiMBKCEMKNT  OF  VOLUME  IV. 

— ^With  the  beginning  of  tlie  new 
year  the  Mbdical  BIpbbtoby  en- 


ters upon  its  fourth  volume.  It  is 
no  longer  an  experiment,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  many  kind  friends, 
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4d- 


to  whom  we  feel  highlyflTateflil,it 
has  proved  a  success.  We  do  not 
believe  that  ever  any  medical  jour- 
nal in  the  West,  in  the  time,  at- 
tained to  a  greater  degree  of  pros- 
perity. In  fact,  we  Icnow  that  no 
western  Journal  has  near  the  circu- 
lation that  it  has,  although  there 
are  others  that  are  more  profitable 
X>ecuniarily  on  account  of  their 
much  higher  price. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Journal 
Association  publishing  the  Medi- 
caid Repebtort,  J.  A.  Thacker,  M. 
I>.,  was  unanimously  elected  edi- 
tor for  the  ensuing  year,  and  D. 
p.  Bramble,  M.  D.,  unanimously 
chosen  agent.  B.  C.  S.  Reed,  M.  D., 
A.  J.  Miles,  M.  D.,  and  D.  D.  Bram- 
ble, M.  D.,  were  continued  the  pub- 
lishing committee.  As  the  imme- 
diAte  management  will  continue 
the  same  during  the  fourth  volume 
as  during  pre^ous  volumes,  sub- 
scribers may  expect  that  the  jour- 
nal for  1S71  will  be  conducted  the 
same  as  in  the  past.  A  first  class, 
live  journal  has  heretofore  been 
issued  by  the  gentlemen  named 
above,  and  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue issuing  a  first  class,  live  Jour- 
nal—making use,  however,  of  all 
the  experience  that  has  beeil  ac- 
quired in  effecting  improvement. 

We  will  not  malce  any  pledges  to 
our  readers  to  efltect  this  or  that  for 
their  benefit,  only  assuring  them 
that  they  can  tely  that  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Repertort  will  be 
ftilly  equal  to  any  of  the  previous 
ones,  with  a  strong  probability  of 
being  better.  We  nope  that  all 
our  subscribers  of  the  past  year 
will  continue  with  us;  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  each  one  will  en- 
deavor to  secure  one  or  mere  addi- 
tional subscribers.  A  journal  so 
cheap  as  the  Repertory  can  not 
be  made  to  pay  even  its  expense, 
without  saying  anything  about  a 
margin  over,  without  a  very  large 
nuinber  of  paying  subscribers. 
Just  consider:  there  is  fUmished 
in  a  year  as  large  an  amount  of 
reading  matter  for  $1.50  as  any 
medical  monthly  supplies  for  $3, 
and  a  third  more  than  very  many 
do.  We  publish  48  pages  month- 
ly ;  the  largest  three  dollar  month- 
ly gives  64  pages;  but  examine 


our  different  issues,  and  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  consequence  of  our 
much  smaller  type,  that  while  but 
very  few  numbers  in  a  year  con- 
tain less  leading  matter,  very  many 
contain  much  more. 

As  an  inducement  to  all  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Medical  Repertort, 
we  will  agree  to  Airnish  any  sub- 
scriber wfth  anv  medical  or  liters 
ary  journal  published  in  the  United 
States  at  a  price  of  three  dollars 
and  over  fbr  a  dollar  less  than  pub- 
lisher's price.  On  such  terms  the 
Repertory  need  cost  but  fifty  cents. 
Further,  any  one  sending  us  eight 
new  subscribers  and  twelve  doUars, 
we  will  send  them  by  express  the 
Household  microscope,  a  compound 
instrument,  magnifying  30,  40,  60, 
and  100  diameters-400, 1600,  2600, 
and  10,000  times— cash  price,  $6. 

Leoxslativb  Visit  to  the  Cik- 
oiKKATi  Hospital— Remarks  made 
BT  Drs.  Judkins,  Dawson,  and 
other  eminent  gentlemen  07  the 
Medical  and  Soroical  Profes- 
sion.— We  learn  from  the  Gommer^ 
cial—fOT  we  were  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  one  of  the  honored  invited 
—that  on  the  22d  nit.  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Hamilton  County  dele- 
gation of  the  Legislature,  by  invi- 
tation of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, and  the  Medical  Staff  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital,  paid  a  visit  to 
that  institution.  The  gentlemen 
present  were :  Senator  Hunt,  Re- 
presentatives Bates,  Corcoran, 
Cunningham,  Dodds,  6oepper,Hill, 
Hambleton  and  Haldeman,  accom- 
panied bv  Senator  A.  E.  Jenner,  of 
Crawfbra  County;  Judges  Storer, 
Taft  and  Hagans,  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Hcelrer,  of  the  Probate 
Court,  and  Murdock  and  Force  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  were  also  pre- 
sent, beside  several  members  of 
Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  Medical  Staff  and  Commis- 
sioners, it  is  said,  took  great  plea- 
sure in  exhibiting  eveijthing  in 
the  institution  to  the  official  visi- 
tors, and  presented ^some  very  use- 
flil  information  for  the  eonsidera- 
tion  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
several  of  whom  had  never  been 
inside  of  the  building  before.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the 
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ueorlects  to  state  whether  the  most 
useful  information  of  all  was  com- 
municated or  held  back :  vizm  how 
the   staff  has    been    selected,   or 
rather,  how  it  has  not  bean  selected 
— that  no  account  has  been  made 
of  a  candidate's  j^eneral  scientific 
attainments,  professional  acquire- 
ments, or  reputation  in  the  profes- 
sion at  large;  button  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  considered  what  collej^e 
rin":  he  belonged  to,  his  availability 
to  be  made  use  of  inschemiug  pur- 
poses,  etc.     Information   of  this 
kind  is  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enact  laws  for 
the  government  of  an  eleemosyn- 
ary institution  like  the  hospital, 
but  we  fear  that  as  ajl  mention  of 
it  was  omitted  from  the  report,  the 
Staff  and  Board  of  Commissioners 
did  not  communicate  it^  and  that 
In  this  respect,  and  in  all  others, 
under  the   soothing   influence  of 
plenty  of  wine  and  whisky,  the 
fegislattve  guests  were  Left  to  pre- 
sume that  everythinij  was  lovely 
and  the  c:oose  hung  high.    It  mav 
be  set  down  as  a  rule,  to  which 
there  is  scarcely  ever  an  exception, 
that  when  a  ring  of  men,  or  clique 
of  any  kind,  wine,  whisky  and  feed 
legislative  bodies,  members  of  city 
councils,  judges   of  courts,  they 
have  some  rotten  purposes  to  carry 
out.  or  something  rascally  to  con- 
ceal, or  both.  Cramming  men  with 
edibles,  and  inebriating  them  with 
liquor,  is  not  appealing  to  their 
reason  and  humanity,  but  to  their 
bestial  appetites,  which,  unfortun- 
ately, with  a  very  large  number, 
govern  the  conduct,     ilonorable 
men,  and  men  of  sense,  such  as  we 
presume  our  legislators  and  Judges 
are,  require  no  other  means  to  en- 
list them  in  any  cause  having  on 
its  side  right  and  humanity,  than  a 
simple  presentation  of  facts;  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  run  after 
-them  with  a  whisky  bottle,  unless 
it  Is  wanted  to  drown  out  their 
higher  feelings,  and  blunt  them  to 
appeals  of  justice.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  hospital  staff  is  mis- 
taken  in    the    pi'esumed    fleshly 
weaknesses  of  their  guests  of  the 
29d  ult.;  and  that  the  latter  will 
be  found  ready  to  listen  co  and  to  . 


redress  the  abuses  that  exist  in  the 
hospital  management  wiicn  stated 
to  them. 

It  scams  that  when  the  Board  of 
Commissioners — ^generally  termed 
trustees — desire  to  have  statements 
made  which  none  of  the  rest  of 
them  have  the  face  to  make,  they 
have  Dr.  David  Judkins,  of  their 
number,  to  perform  the  task.  When 
Dr.  Bartholow  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  staff  for  criticising  a 
published  lecture  of  Dr.  Comegyg, 
and  everybody  was  fomiliar  with 
the  cause  of  discharge  from  the 
trustees  having  reported  it  in  ad- 
vance, we  find  Dr.  Judkins  deny- 
ing it  to  a  newspaper  man,  and  oy 
inuendo  giving  out  that  it  was 
for  sufficient  reasons,  not  known  to 
the  public.  At  our  banquet  we 
find  the  doctor  stating,  in  a  great 
speech  he  made,  tliat  although  the 
hospital  cost  more  than  was  origin- 
ally anticipated,  the  beneficial  re- 
sults had  justified  the  expenditure. 
If  any  one  can  inform  us  of  any 
other  result  of  exceeding  the  ori- 

flnally  anticipated  expense  of 
uilding  the  hospital  other  than 
liaving  an  immense  structure  of 
double  the  size  that  will  be  needed 
by  the  city  for  the  next  fifty  years 
—more  than  one  half  of  it  lying 
empty^  and  thousands  of  dollars  of 
interest  paid  yearly  on  nearly  half 
a  million  of  dollars  that  was  not  at 
all  needed — we  will  pay  him  a  re- 
ward. He  stated  that  it  was  ready 
to  be  proven  that  the  Board  were  run- 
ning the  cheapest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  iS^^atc^,  and  that 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital  had  the  low- 
est rate  of  mortality  of  any  hospital 
in  the  country.  To  make  such  an- 
nouncements as  true,  when  they 
have  again  and  again  been  dis- 
proved, required  a  vast  amount  of 
bras^iness,  but  "little  Davc,^*  as 
our  friend  Dr.  Murphy  styles  him, 
was  fully  supplied  with  the  metal. 
Aftpr  the  flowing  bowl,  which 
makes  glad  the  heart  and  steals 
away  the  brains,  had  been  passed 
round.  Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson,  whoso 
oratorical  efibrts  we  have  before 
fiutteriuglv  noticed,  arose  to  his 
feet  anu  looked  around.  Imme- 
diately the  hum  of  voices  wa8 
hushed.  ^*  In  his  remarks  he  paid  a 
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high  compliment  to  the  Indivldaal 
members  of  the  staff  [he  is  one  of 
tliem],  and,  in  oonclasion,  asked  if 
they  were  not  ikir  representatives 
of  the  medical  profession."*  Fair 
representatives  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession! A  large  capacity,  then, 
to  eat  and  drink-— to  guzzle  liquor 
and  stuff  oysters— makes  a  physi- 
cian entitled  to  be  regarded  a  fair 
representative  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  for  at  the  banquet  no  other 
capacity  was  tested !  No  learned 
papers  were  read,  no  soientiflc  dis- 
quisitions were  indulged  in  that 
could  afford  an  intelligent  person 
an  opportunity  to  estimate  the 
staff^s  professional  attainments ; 
only  the  feeding  capacity  was  set 
up  as  furnishing  the  measure  of 
merit  for  a  membership  of  the  staff. 
Aspirants  for  the  position  should 
make  a  note  of  this,  and  if  they 
have  no  higher  motive  than  its  at- 
tainment, they  will  waste  no  time 
in  cultivating  their  heads,  but  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  develop  their  abdo- 
mens. 

The  newspaper  report  proceeded 
to  state  that  other  members  of  the 
staff  made  speeches,  but  they  are 
not  given.  If  Drs.  Dawson's  and 
Judkms'  remarks  only  were  re- 
icarded  worthy  of  reporting,  and 
they  of  the  character  as  repre- 
sented, how  incoherent  must  have 
been  the  others'.  The  reporters 
should  be  thanked  for  suppressing 
them. 

The  articles  of  fare  are  stated  to 
have  been  *•  oysters,  hot  and  raw, 
the  best  of  coffee,  sliced  tongue, 
oranges,  apples,  raisins,  etc."  The 
reporter  says  that  this  little  enter^ 
tainment  did  not  cost  the  tax  pay- 
ers anything,  but  was  gotten  up 
by  the  hospital  commissioners, 
medical  staff,  etc.,  at  their  own 
expense.  We  presume  that  all  the 
tax- payers  did  not  pay  for  was  one 
or  two  half  cans  of  oysters  brought 
to  the  hospital  in  the  coat-tail 
pockets  of  one  or  two  of  the  staff. 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance,  for  the  tax-payers  are 
so  used  to  being  swindlea  by  en- 
tertainments of  the  kind,  that  they 
will  not  care  whether  they  paid 

*  The  above  la  a  oorrect  extract  from  the  Cln- 
einnati  Comujcroial  of  December  23rd. 


for  this  one  or  not  A  matter  of 
far  more  concern  is  the  commence- 
ment, inaugurated  by  this  enter- 
tainment, of  making  use  of  the 
often  employed  debauched  meaus 
to  retain  men  in  positions  for  which 
they  are  not  fitted,  and  to  keep 
worthy  men  out.  It  has  been  ru- 
mored for  some  time  in  the  city 
that  an  effort  would  be  made  in  the 
Legislature  this  winter  to  have  the 
law  in  regard  to  the  hospital  so 
changed  as  to  secure  the  best  medi- 
cal talent  the  city  afforded  on  the 
staff;  in  other  words,  to  have  the 
positions  filled  by  the  concour  plan ; 
or,  if  not  by  that  plan,  by  some 
other  that  will  place  the  colleges 
on  a  more  equal  footing  with 
respect  to  the  hospital.  Such  a 
movement,  of  course,  would  look 
to  the  interests,  not  only  of  the 
medical  schools,  which  are  public 
interests  and  should  be  fostered  by 
every  citizen,  but  to  the  welfare  of 
the  hospital  as  a  humane  institu- 
^  tion.  The  present  staff,  a  majority 
of  whom  would  lose  their  positions 
in  consequence,  fearing  that  mea- 
sures of  the  kind  were  in  contem- 
plation, and  would  be  successful  if 
not  resisted,  have  set  to  work  to 
oppose  whatever  might  be  on  foot 
for  the  public  ^ood,  for,  of  course, 
it  would  not  hem  accord  with  their 
interests,  and  as  they  have  no  ar- 
guments to  bring  forward  in  their 
favor,  they  rely  upon  the  whisky 
bottle,  the  demijohn,  and  such  like 
means  to  overcome  th^ir  oppo- 
nents. The  lawmakera  are  to  be 
feasted,  toasted  and  made  drunk,  if 
possible— their  minds  closed  to 
facts  and  reason,  and  their  bestial 
appetites  worked  upon,  so  they 
may  view  with  indifference  any 
grade  of  rottenness. 

Well,  it  is  a  sad,  wicked  world, 
but  we  have  the  consolation  in 
knowing  that  justice  will  eventu- 
ally overtake  the  wicked.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  Ohio  State  Medical  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  in  Cincinnati,  April  4, 1871. 

At  the  meeting  in  Cleveland  for 
1870,  the  Executrve  Committee  was 
authorized  to  determine  the  time 
of  the  meeting  for  1871^  to  aooom- 
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modate  the  time  of  meeting  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Medical  Society, 
which  convenes  at  Covington ;  and 
as  the  Kentucky  Society  had  al- 
ready adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday, 
April  4th,  the  committee  of  the 
Ohio  Society  has  decided  to  accept 

that  time. 

As  the  two  State  Societies  will 
thus  meet  simultaneouslv  at  points 
so  convenient  for  mutual  Intermlng- 
ling,  It  is  hoped  and  helieved  that 
the  meetings  for  1871  will  prove 
the  most  interesting  that  have  ever 
been  held. 

Further  arrangements  will  be 
duly  announced. 

Edward  B.Stevkk8,' 

W.  W.  Dawbon, 

P.  S.  Conner, 

W.  B.  Davis, 

A.  J.  Miles, 

G.  A.  DOHBRTY, 

Cincinnati  College  op  Medi- 
ciNB  AND  Surgery.— This  college 
commences  its  Spring  and  Summer 
Term  of  Lectures,  March  3d.  At 
the  close  of  the  term  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  will  be  conferred  on  all  can- 
didates for  graduation  who  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements,  and 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 
The  attendance  upon  the  present 
course  of  Lectures  has  suffered  no 
diminution,  notwithstanding  the 
other  schools  have  lowered  their 
fees  $20,  while  It  continues  them 
the  same. 

LoNGViEW  Lunatic  Asylum-— 
Leaving  out  some  of  the  quacks, 
the  Trustees  have  appointed  Super- 
intendent, in  place  of  Dr.  Langdon 
resigned,  the  most  Incompetent 
physician  of  all  those  who  were 
candidates  for  the  position — Dr. 
Wm.  H.  McBeynolds.  The  gen- 
tleman la  a  very  young  physi- 
cian, with  few  acquirements  of 
any  kind.  His  appointment  we 
regard  as  a  very  great  wrong  on' 
science  and  humanity,  to  which 
the  Trustees  seem  to  be  quite  In- 
diiferent. 

Medical  Bullvtin.— Circum- 
stances of  a  private  nature  have 
compelled  the  editor  of  this  very 
able  journal,  Dr.  £.  Warren,  to 


combine  it  with   the   Boltimote 
Medical  Journal, 

Jeffbrsonian  Democrat.- This 
Is  the  title  of  a  weekly  paper  re- 
cently commenced  at  Ix>uisville» 
Kv.^nd  edited  by  our  old  triend, 
W.  &.  Munnell.  As  Its  name  Indi- 
cates, It  is  an  exponent  of  Jeffei^ 
sonlan  democracy  as  expressed  in 
the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  '98, 
and  should  receive  the  support  of 
all  t&ose  who  believe  that  tnose  re- 
solutions embody  true  democratic 
principles. 

Mr.  Munnell  has  had  experience 
as  an  editor,  having  edited  the 
Hillsboro  Gazette  of  this  State,  and 
afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hon.  W.  M.  Corry,  iheWest  and 
South,  now  the  Votnmonerf  of  this 
city.  We  wish  him  success  in  his 
new  enterprise,  and  hope  our  Ken- 
tuclcy  friends  will  give  him*  their 
support. 

JPubllshed  by  J.  H.  Turner  at  $3 
a-year.  

Hearth  and  Home.— Is  a  first 
class  family  newspaper  with  which, 
we  presume,  most  of  our  readers 
know  all  about,  or  ought  to,  ibr 
they  should  all  be  subscribers  to  it. 
Each  number  has  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  has  many  elegant  illus- 
trations. It  is  very  much  devoted 
to  iniral  matters— the  farm,  garden, 
stock,  etc.  —  besides  containing 
much  valuable  reading  by  the  best 
writers  in  general  luerature.  $3 
a-year.  Published  by  Orange  Judd 
A  Co.  New  York. 

The  Little  Corporal. — ^The 
number  for  January  is  received. 
It  is  small  praise  to  say  that  this 
.magazine  is  unexcellea  for  chll- 
dren,  and  even  older  ones.  The 
new  serial  begun  in  this  number 
opens  admlrablv.  The  Illustrations 
are  good.  $1.60  a-year.  Address 
Sewell  A  Miller,  Chicago. 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  comes 
to  us  monthly  filled  with  good 
things  for  boys  and  girls.  Many 
of  our  best  writers  write  for  this 
periodical,  and  we  can  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  it.  t2.60  a-year. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepbard, 
Boston. 
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OINOLOGY.-A   SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECT  POPULARIZED. 

Eireof8  of  OInopotIc*  Dlsalpation  In  Cold  and  Warm  Weather  Explained 
via  a  Series  of  llluetrationa  tlirough  the  Unerring  Lever-power  of 
Science. 

By  S.  £.  McEiNLBY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  chief  processes  of  organic  life  consist  in  nutrition,  or  the 
building  up  of  the  body  with  such  articles  of  food  as  the  Great 
Author  of  our  being  has  so  plentifully  provided,  and  oxidation, 
or  the  separation  from  the  tissues  of  infinitely  small  and  also 
infinitely  numerous  particles  which  pass  away,  to  use  an  inelegant 
word,  as  ofDoL  This  is  effected  by  the  free  oxygen  taken  into 
the  body  through  the  lungs  in  the  vital  act  of  inspiration ;  it  not 
only  plays  the  part  of  a  vitalizer  to  the  blood,  from  which  all  the 
nutrient  particles  are  selected  to  build  up^  but  as  a  destroyer 
also  of  particles  already  formed  into  tissue.  This  is  called  retro- 
grade or  destructive  metamorphosis,  as  the  debris  or  offjed,  once 
so  highly  organized,  is  now  lowered  or  degraded  in  organization, 
and  is  returning  to  the  earth  from  whence  we  all  originsJly  sprang, 
and  to  which  we  will  all  again  return,  through  the  destroying 
influence  of  the  oxygen,  which  before  contributed  so  greatly  to  a 
vitality  and  organization  it  has  now  lost. 

The  conversion  of  aliments  into  tissue  is  called  consti'uctive 
metamorphosis,  but  more  scientifically  speaking  it  is  dynamical 
metamorphosis,  as  it  is  a  process  which  develops  a  higher  from 
a  lower  organization.  The  reduction  of  tissue  to  lower  grades, 
is  called  destructive.  It  is  therefore  adynamical  metamorphosis, 
as  it  reduces  a  higher  to  a  lower  organization,  and  thus  back  to 

«  Yntn  like  Greek  onioi,.wiiie,  tod  tlie  latinised  Oreek  word  foio,  to  drfiik. 
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the  inorganic  ''dust"  to  which  we  are  all  destined.  From  the 
results^  however,  of  this  adynamical  process  to  the  tissues,  dyn- 
amic force  is  imparted  to  tiie  nerves,  the  conyeyerd  of  force  to 
the  muscles,  where  it  is  expended. 

Any  agent  deteriorating  pur  health,  whether  it  be  telluric, 
miasmatic,  or  thermal,  sudden  transition  of  temperature,  intem- 
perate eating  of  wholesome,  or  the  imprudent  use  of  bad  food, 
intemperate  drinking  of  good  or  mod^ate  use  of  bad  liquors, 
4oes  so  by  destroying  the  correlative  harmony  of  these  two  vital 
processes,  nutrition  and  oxidation.  Any  agent,  on  the  contrary, 
contributing  to  a  return  to  health,  let  the  agent  proceed  fix)m 
whatever  sources,  does  so  by  reproducing  the  correlative  har- 
mony, lost  in  disease,  of  those  two  vital  processes,  nutrition  and 
oxidation. 

Disease  is  not  an  entity^— a  certain  indefinite  something  requir* 
ing  eviction  from  its  locality  by  therapeutic  agents  directly 
antagonistic  to  it  Disease  is  tiie  disac^usted  reciprocal  relation 
of  nutrition  and  oxidation.  To  restore  health  is  to  restore  this 
reciprocal  relation,  the  loss  of  which  is  disease. 

When  the  oxidizing  process  is  proceeding  too  rapidlj,  mol^ 
cular  expenditure  is  excessive,  and  consequently  exhaustive.  To 
limit  the  latter  is  to  retard  the  former. 

When  the  oxidizing  process  is  below  the  normal  standard, 
Is  retarded,  moleeulieur  expenditure  is  diminished.  To  increase 
the  latter  is  to  accelerate  the  former. 

When  constructive  metamorphosis,  or  molecular  aggregatiofif 
is  proceeding  normally,  destructiTe  metamorphosis,  or  molecular 
segregation,  is  proceeding  in  correlative  harmony  with  it.  This 
constitutes  the  reciprocal  relation  of  these  two  vital  processes 
'^nutrition  and  oxidation.  This  is  health,  as  nutrition  is 
complete. 

When  constructive  metamorphosis,  or  molecular  aggregation, 
is  proceeding  inadequately,  destructive  metamorphosis,  or  mole- 
cular segregation,  must  necessarily  be  out  of  harmony  with  it 
This  constitutes  the  disadjusted  reciprocal  relation  of  these  two 
vital  processes,  nutrition  and  oxidation.  This  is  disease,  ns 
nutrition  is  incomplete. 

Therapeutic  agents  of  whatever  class,  either  from  the  organic 
or  inorganic  kingdoms,  whether  in  fluids  or  in  solid  states,  cure 
only,  however,  as  they  influence  these  two  vital  processes  by 
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becoming  intermediatorj  to  limit  molecular  expenditure,  or  to 
extend  it  and  to  conaerve  iKitritton.  But  ttua,  it  ia  not  tbe 
writer'a  purpoae  further  now  to  diacuaa,  but  he  will  comfine  him* 
aelf  here  to  alcoholics  only,  and  trace  their  peculiar  influencea  oyer 
the  human  body ;  and  wiU  refer  the  reader,  who  may  deaire  to 
extend  hia  inquiries  in  this  direction,  to  the  writingaof  Dr.  Z.  C 
MeEloy,  of  2^aDesville,  Ohio,  to  be  found  in  the  June  number  of 
MtdiaU  Arehivia  of  St  Louis.  The  article  alluded  to  iUustratea 
most  forcibly  of  itself  the  distinguishing  capabiiitiea  of  this 
gentleman;  and  when  to  it  ia  auperadded  his  other  contribution 
— ^^  The  dynamics,  principles  and  philosophy  of  organic  life,"  aa 
ambodied  in  the  Mmiieal  JUporlmr  for  December,  1868,  of  St  Lonia, 
he  ia  at  once  recognized  in  the  firont  rankof  that  grand  ge^xxj 
of  men  now  living  of  the  profession,  whose  livea  are  detoted  to 
its  cultiyation,  elevation,  and  adornment 

Thus  prefacing  our  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  alcohoUca  in 
cold  and  warm  weather,  they  will  now  follow. 

Two  men  of  equal  age,  aize,  temperament  and  condition,  aimii- 
larly  clad,  set  out  to  cross  '^  the  twenty  mile  prarie  "  on  a  cold 
day  in  an  open  carriage.  A  drinka  whisky,  B  drinks  none.  They 
eat  a  hearty  break£EUit  A  takea  whisky  before  and  an  equal  or 
larger  quantity  after  eating.  They  set  out  For  the  fint  two 
hours  B  suffers  from  cold  feet  and  is  otherwise  chilly.  A  suffeiB 
from  neither.  During  th6  third  hour  B  becomes  wanned  up, 
whUe  A  now  suffers  from  cold  feet  and  ia  otherwise  chilly.  On 
reaching  the  end  of  th^  Journey,  at  the  expiration  of  four  hours, 
B  is  comfortable,  while  A  seems  chilled  from  periphery  to  center. 
Explanation — Oxidation,  the  aource  of  heat,  was,  as  is  ever  the 
'Case,  impeded  somewhat  during  the  first  two  hours  when  gastrie 
digestion  was  proceeding,  and  in  proportion  aa  this  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  aeccmd  process  of  digestion  oomiiienoedf  oxidatioii 
waa,  aa  is  ever  the  caae,  more  rapid,  and  reached  the  aenith  of  its 
career  aa  they  approached  the  end  of  the  journey*  Thua  B  is 
disposed  of. 

During  the  first  two  hourS)  when  gaatrio  digeation  waa  pro- 
ceeding, and  oxidation  conaequently  somewhat  impeded,  and  A 
comfortable,  the  whiaky  previously  drank  and  that  consumed  on 
the  way  diminished  sensibili^  to  cold  by  lessening  the  oxidizing 
process  in  the  nerve  centers,  and  aa  the  effscta  of  the  liquor 
passed  away,  aenaibility  returned,  and  tbe  cold  waa  perceptible, 
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while  diminished  oxidation  throughout  prevented  the  generation 
of  heat  to  impart  warmth.  Thus  A  is  disposed  of,  and  is  finally 
dismissed  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  the  colder  of  the  twain 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Under  the  influence  of  repeated  drams  of  whisky,  which  inter- 
rupts the  regularity  and  destroys  his  capacity  for  linear  motion, 
a  man  enters  a  house  by  the  roadside  to  warm  himself.  Seated 
by  the  fire,  or  stove,  in  a  warm  room  he  becomes  Mnt  and  asks 
for  water,  which  restores  him.  Continuing  by  the  fire,  in  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  or  a  half  an  hoitr,  he  is  again  faint  and  feels 
nausea  also.  To  avoid  the  indelicate  scene  which  vomiting 
occasions  he  pursues  his  journey,  but  is  no  sooner  in  the  cold 
than  both  faintness  and  nausea  cease.  Explanation — ^The  whisky, 
before  his  entering  the  house,  had  diminished  the  oxidizing 
process  beyond  the  power  of  the  exercise  in  walking,  to  overcome 
which  otherwise  would  have  kept  him  warm,  and  on  approaching 
the  fire  he  is  faint  and  sick  because  oxidation  is  still  fhrther 
-diminished  by  the  heated  atmosphere  he  nt>w  inhales,  and  the 
phenomena  of  vomiting  is  set  forward,  but  arrested  on  his  return 
to  the  road  he  had  quitted  to  warm  himself. 

"Exercise  and  cold  atmosphere  increase  the  oxygenating 
power  of  the  lungs." — John  Hughes  BenneH,  Chemieal  Lectures  page 
856. 

The  water  overcame  the  faintness'  while  its  infinence  lasted, 
and  it  did  this  in  virtue  of  its  infiuence  in  support  of  oxidation. 
.  Two  men  set  out  to  cross ''the  twenty  mile  prarie"  on  a 
warm  day,  in  an  open  carriage.  They  are  equal  in  all  respects, 
save  that  A  drinks  whisky  while  B  does  not.  Both  partake  of.a 
Ml  breakfast.  A  prefaces  the  meal  with  a  good  dash  of  whisky,' 
and  supplements  it  with  as  much  more.  They  set  out.  For  the 
first  two  hours  B  sufl'ers  from  heat,  is  oppressed,  feels  suffocated, 
while  A  does  not,  but  on  the  contrary  is  comfortable.  During 
the  third  hour  B  cools  off,  while  A  in  his  turn  suffers  fh>m  heat, 
oppression  and  suffocation.  On  reaching  their  destination  at 
the  expiration  of  four  hours,  B  is  comfortable,  while  A  is 
almost  overcome,  and  hies  to  replenish  a  fiask  long  since 
emptied. 

Explanation. — ^Pending  the  first  two  hours  oxidation  was 
impeded  to  some  extent,  as  during  gastric  digestion  is  ever  the 
case,  espeoiaUy  when  the  meal  is  a  full  one,  from  the  distended 
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ftlomach  intermp^g  the  fiill  expansion  of  the  Inngs^  and  as  the 
second  process  of  digestion  advances,  in  like  proportion  did 
oxidation,  which  reached  the  maximnm  point  as  they  reached 
the  end  of  their  journey,  when  perspiration  was  liberating  the 
temperature  engendered  by  this  process.  Perspiration  became 
free  as  oxidation  proceded,  and  the  heat  created  by  the  latter 
was  liberated  by  the  former.  Thus  we  dispose  of  B.  Daring 
the  first  two  hours,  gastric  digestion  impeded  the  oxidizing 
process,  and  this  was  still  farther  obstmcted  by  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  weather.  To  these  two  obstructions  A  should 
have  been  indebted  for  much  suffering,  like  B,  but  from  his  own 
superaddition  of  a  third  impediment,  the  whisky,  he  escapes  at 
first,  through  diminished  sensibility,  from  what  in  the  end  pros- 
trated him,  unliberated  combustion.  Thus  we  dispose  of  A,  and 
finally  dismiss  him  with  the  irrevocable  assurance  that  he  was 
the  hotter  of  the  twain  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

A  traveler  on  foot  reaches  a  wayside  tavern,  well  charged  with 
whisky,  his  gait  unsteady  and  tottering,  with  flushed  and  heated 
face  and  dry  skin.  He  calls  for  more  whisky,  gets  it,  pays  fcH: 
it,  drinks  it.  The  weather  is  intensely  warm  and  he  no  less 
drunk.  He  seats  himself  in  a  place  from  where  the  sun  is 
excluded^  and  where  there  is  a  draft  of  air.  He  takes  draught 
after  draught  of  cold  water,  perspires  copiously,  and  the  more  he 
perspires  the  greater  the  demand  for  water,  which  he  consumes 
in  extraordinary  quantites.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  he  sets 
forward  on  hiajoumey,  sobered. 

EzPLAiTATioK. — The  cool  draught  of  air  increased  the  process 
of  oxidation  which  the  hot  weather,  while  on  the  highway,  had 
impeded,  and  the  whisky  he  had  previously  drank  still  further 
diminished,  while  his  capacity  for  exercise  to  ov^come  it  was 
cut  off.  The  frequent  draughts  of  water  added  to  the  influence 
of  the  cool  air,  set  forward  the  oxidizing  process  which  liberated 
the  heat  within  through  perspiration,  and  eUminated  also  the 
liquor  previoasly,*as  well  as  that  which  he  had  more  recently 
drank.  The  latter  took  no  effect,  as  the  eliminating  process 
induced  by  a  more  vigorous  oxidation  prevented  it. 

A  group  of  men,  twenty-six  in  number,  some  years  ago  travel- 
ing over  a  western  plain  on  a  track  but  dimly  visible  by  day, 
lost  their  direction  when  overtaken  by  darkness.  The  weather, 
very  cold  during  the  afternoon,  became  more  so  as  night  advanced. 
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Tbongh  well  pcrovided  wHh  food,  dothiagy  and  an  abnndaaoe  ot 
whiskjy  they  had  no  wood  or  other  fuel  to  make  a  fire.  The 
occurrences  of  the  night  will  now  be  given  in  the  language  of 
the  writer's  informant  who  was  one  of  the  group,  and  the  only 
physician  among  them.  He  was  a  man  of  good,  strong,  hard 
sense,  with  quite  creditable  medical  attainments  considering  the 
limited  opportunities  he  had  for  securing  them,  which  consisted 
in  reading  the  domestic  practice  of  6unn,  EweU,  and  Thomas* 
He  knew  no  more  than  what  these  books  could  conrey,  but  to 
his  <aredit  be  it  spoken,  he  knew  all  they  could  impart.  He  had 
only  heard  of  but  had  never  seen  a  medical  college. 

^*  As  w^  can't  get  wood,  boys,  we  must  keep  warm,  or  at  least 
alive  through  the  powers  of  madam  vis  medicairix  naiura.    She  is 
all  right  in  any  weather  if  we  don't  dogg  her  up  and  pucker  her 
forces.    If  I  have  got  any  medical  knowledge  at  all,  I  am  going 
to  use  it  to-night,  said  I,  and  the  first  thing  I  tell  you,  to  begin 
with,  is  this :  I  am  as  fond  of  whisky  as  any  man  dare  be,  but 
by  the  gods,  fiieman  that  gets  drunk  to-nig^t  to  keep  warm, 
won't  see  daylight    When  the  great  God  of  the  universe  made 
man  the  boss  workman  of  the  c^rth,  he  made  all  other  things 
first  and  the  elements  too,  not  to  rule  over  him  and  to  kill  him 
but  to  hunker  down  to  his  wants,  but  boys,  whisky  was  scared  out 
of  that  bill  of  fare.    The  vie  medicairix  naturee  is  the  highest  of 
all  other  things,  and  if  she  ain't  eplhUered  up  by  our  own  d — O 
folly,  she  will  ride  safe  through  any  storm.    We  have  got  to  keep 
stirring  round  or  huddle  up  in  the  straw  in  the  wagons,  as  many 
of  us  as  can  cram  in  together.    Each  one  will  keep  the  other 
warm.    We  must  all  eat  as  much  as  possible,  but  whisky  ain't 
the  thing.    Gunn,  EweU  and  Thomas  were  three  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  sucked  the  breast  of  Esculapius,  and  their  books 
in  that  wagon  there  will  back  me  in  everything  I  tell  you.    This 
is  what  I  told  them  all,  but  very  few  minded  me.  I  didn't  taste  a 
drop,  nor  did  Carter  or  Finley ;  we  three  huddled  in  together 
on  the  straw  in  the  bottom  of  our  wagon.    We  took  off  our 
boots  and  overcoats  and  then  got  on  the  straw  and  put  our 
blankets  over  us  and    our  overcoats  on  top    of   them.    We 
was  only  cold  but  did  not  suffer  nor  freeze.    Clark,  Reily  and 
Tanner  was  very  cold,  and  we  heard  them  yelling  nearly  all 
night.    They  suffered  very  much  but  was  not  frozen,  they  drank 
very  little  whisky,  but  they  took  several  thin  drinks  in  the  run 
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of  tike  nigbt  S^yea  other  Mlows  that  drank  a  good  deal  had 
thdr  toes  and  tngers  aoorched,  but  they  got  over  it  in  a  tern 
weeks.  Six  of  the  boys,  that  drank  pretty  strong,  was  badly 
firoEe  and  nerer  got  OTer  it ;  and  four  that  got  very  hoagjf^  was 
ftese  so  bad  that  they  died  Hiree  or  four  weeks  afterwards.  Bni 
Hutchison,  MeE^oy  and  McAlpine  was  stiff  dead  by  daylight : 
they  got  dead  drunk,  and  as  they  did  not  make  a  Ihss  the  other 
boys  thought  the  whisky  was  keeping  out  the  cold,  so  they  drank 
the  sponger.  I  teUyou,  sir,  they  all  suffered  justaseor^n'  as  they 
took  in  the  whisky;  them  that  got  drunk,  frone  dead;  and  them 
that  drank  less,  but  too  much,  died  after  awhile;  and  them  that 
drank  only  moderaidyt  will  feel  it  as  long  as  they  live ;  and  them 
that  took  only  tkm  dru^  were  well  nigh  $kui  up.  Clark,  Beily 
and  Tanner  only  drihik  li^ki  Uke^  and  they  felt  frost  Just  aecordin\ 
We  three  didn't  drink  any.  The  m  midieairUB  naimrm  brought  us 
through.    She  is  always  true  to  her  principles." 

These  men  wa*e  aU  Americans,  Dr.  Stuthatd,  my  informant, 
rtated.  Their  ages  ranged  from  twenty-three  ^McAlpine),  the 
youi^est,  up  to  forty-one  (  Garter),  the  oldest  of  the  groi^.  Finley 
was  thirty-five,  the  doctor  thirty-eight,  Clark  thirty-one,  Beily  thirr 
ty-fonr,Tanner  thirty-six,  Hutdiison  thirty-seven,  McElroy  thirty- 
nine.  All  were  equally  well  provided,  each  having  two  blankets* 
All  were  in  the  bloom  of  life,  in  the  best  of  health,  and  ready  to 
encounter  and  able  to  overcome  the  hardships  inseparable  from 
a  fit>ntier  life.  None  w^re  of  an  age  too  great  to  resist  the  cold, 
as  the  oldest  of  them  sufliured  none ;  nor  were  any  too  young  to 
resist  it  from  this  cause. 

Finley,  Stuthard  and  Cartei^^theae  three  drank  no  whisky, 
slept  on  straw  and  tmder  their  blankets  with  their  overcoats '« on 
top"  of  them.  Neither  were  frozen,  nor  did  either  of  them  snflSer, 
but  were  simply  cold. 

Clark,  Bdly  and  Tanner  drank  but  little,  and  were  equally  pro* 
vided  with  blankets :  <<  they  pdled  from  cold,"  but  were  not  frozen. 

Seven  others,  temporarily  injured  from  frost  bite,  ^*  drank  a 
good  deal,"  and  suffered  very  much. 

&x  who  drank  ^  pretty  strong,"  never  wholly  recovered. 

Four  who  ^'  got  r&tj  boozy"  were  frozen  so  badly  as  to  sur- 
vive it  but  three  or  four  weeks. 

Three  others,  Hntdiison,  McElroy  and  McAlpine,  who  drank 
to  the  state  of  insensibility,  were  frozen  to  death. 
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Between  healthy  but  wild  and  uncultivated  minds  with  good 
common  sensey  and  those  of  pre-eminent  culture,  there  is  a 
strong  vein  of  resemblance.  Each  avoids  ceremony  and  the 
irrelevant.  The  first,  because  his  mind  invests/ac<  only,  and  he 
expresses  it  in  simplest  terms.  The  second,  because  the  cere- 
mony which  leads  to  the  fad  is  unnecessary,  and  he  avoids  it. 
In  the  quotation  of  Dr.  Stuthard's  statement,  short,  blunt,  and 
to  the  point,  we  perceive  the  full  fact,  and  the  fact  is  that  whisky 
not  only  does  not  enable  us  to  withstand,  but  diminishes  our 
capacity  to  endure  cold,  and  by  lessening  sensibility  endangers 
life  from  it.  Stuthard's  remarks  will  bear  reading  a  thousand 
times  and  lose  no  gloss  from  it,  but  will  appear  more  rich  and 
significant  at  each  repetition.  He  gave  the  most  rare  and  whole- 
some instructions  to  his  comrades  it  was  possible  to  offer ;  and 
had  they  been  followed  none  would  have  been  frozen,  certainly 
none  would  have  died. 

There  is  nothing  left  to  be  added.  Dr.  Stuthard's  <'talk'' 
•covers  the  whole.  The  whisky  consumed,  contracted  or  abridged, 
or,  in  the  significant  language  of  the  doctor,  '*  puckered  up  the 
forces." 

Those  who  sufibred  none  where  wholly  indebted  to  their  absti- 
nence  from  whisky  for  this  immunity.  While  those  who  did 
suffer,  in  whatever  degree,  owed  it  to  the  whisky,  the  source  of 
it  all,  and  the  cause  of  the  three  immediate  and  four  subsequent 
deaths.  Those  who  drank  but  sparingly,  while  they  **  yelled" 
from  cold,  had  at  least  drank  sufficient  to  Uutn  the  process  of 
oxidation,  but  not  enough  to  deaden  sensibility.  The  quiet  Irto 
who  made  '*  no  fbss,"  were  insensible  to  the  cold  which  sealed 
them  in  death.  Lured  by  this  silence  into  the  belief  that  it  arose 
from  the  comforting  effects  lent  by  the  whisky,  others  drank,  but 
not  so  deeply,  and  suffered  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  con- 
sumed. They  were  told  that  while  out  of  the  reach  of  fuel,  they 
must  rely  upon  the  resources  of  the  vital  organism  for  safety ; 
that  if  left  unobstructed  by  imprudence,  herfwxu  would  be  ade- 
quate to  the  emergency ;  that  limited  as  his  attainments  might 
be,  the  occasion  should  develop  them  all  for  their  common  good ; 
that  while  he  was  himself  no  exception  to  other  men  as  regarded 
a  fondness  for  whisky,  he  would  not  lend  the  force  of  his  exam- 
ple to  others  whose  lives  would  be  endangered  b>  following  it ; 
^hat  the  Authob  of  all  had  created  all  things  to  subserve  the 
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wants  of  man,  his  chief  workmanship,  and  woald  not  give  the 
lie  to  his  munificence  by  interposing  embarrassments  to  this 
end;  that  whisky  was  not  included  in  the  yast  table  of  supply; 
that  the  forces  of  organic  life  were  superior  to  and  above  sur- 
rounding  influences,  and  if  not  ihattered  by  their  own  opprobrious 
delinquencies,  would  ride  the  storm  in  safety ;  that  exercise  was 
necessary,  or  that  each  should  lend  warmth  to  the  other  on  the 
only  bed  they  could  secure  by  lying  closely  together ;  that  eat- 
ing plentifully  was  necessary  also,  but  that  whisky  could  form 
no  part  of  this  desirable  expedient ;  and,  finally,  the  more  effec- 
tually to  urge  the  measures  he  proposed  for  their  collective  and 
individual  protection,  appealed  to  the  books  he  had  with  him  as 
evidences  of  the  wisdom  of  their  authors,  who  had  drank  deeply 
at  the  fountain  head,  and  who  were  the  sources  of  his  own 
acquirements. 

This  was  eloquence,  because  truth  and  earnestness  were  com- 
bined in  the  midnight  peroration,  as  he  stood  bareheaded  in  the 
deep,  dark,  stormy  waste,  when  he  delivered  it  to  his  less  pru- 
dent companions. 

» 

TREATMENT  OF  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 


Bt  Db.  J.  T.  Davis,  Laconia,  Indiana. 
The  treatment  of  rheumatism  like  the  treatment  of  pneumonia 
remains  a  qiuBtio  vexata.  Warren  once  said  that  six  weeks  in  bed 
was  the  best  remedy.  In  more  modem  times  it  is  asserted  that 
cases  of  rheumatism  treated  ;with  mint  water  alone  will  get  well 
equally  as  soon  as  those  treated  by  more  active  means.  Prof. 
Bennett  of  Edinburgh  believes  that  acute  rheumatism  cures  itself. 
Now  Prof.  Bennett  is  a  great  man,  and  a  high  authority  in  the 
medical  profession,  but  then  great  as  he  is,  we  believe  that  he 
has  taught  a  wry  ffreai  error.  We  cannot  conceive  how  nature 
can  one  moment  cause  disease,  and  the  next  cure  it.  We  sincere- 
ly believe  that  so  much  talking  and  writing  about  *'  effects  of 
natnre,''  has  been,  and  is  yet  detrimental  to  the  welfare  and  pro- 
gress of  medical  science.  We  are  no  advocate  of  old  fogy  ideaa 
in  medicine,  lutw  do  bdieve  and  boldly  a$9ert  that  drugi  mtt  twn 
diaeoies  if  given  nnderetandingly.  Rheumatism  is  a  fever,  hence, 
when  called  to  see  a  patient  suffering  with  it,  we  go  to  work 
without  delay  and  endeavor  to  subdue  it  as  speedily  as  possible, 
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just  as  we  would  in  any  other  febrQe  aflfection  of  a  periodical 
character,  for  rheumatic  fever,  and  fever  and  ague,  certainly  hove 
some  points  of  resemblance;  and  here  in  the  west  near  our  great 
rivers,  rheumatism  seems  to  wear  a  good  deal  of  the  livery  of 
malaria.  Hence,  in  its  successful  treatment,  quinia  sulph.,  or  dn- 
chonia  sulph.  is  the  basis  of  the  treatment ;  other  remedies  are 
combined  with  it,  and  other  means  resorted  to,  to  relieve  the 
patient,  but  this  remedy  has  as  much  or  more  to  do  in  relieving 
the  patient,  and  aiding  in  the  restoration  of  his  vital  powers,  as 
any  other.  When  called  to  a  patient  with  rheumatism,  we 
first  order  him  to  be  put  to  bed  between  blankets,  and  if  he  is 
suffering  very  much  we  give  him  one  or  two  grains  of  opium, 
and  proceed  to  administer  the  following  alternately  every  three 
hours. 

"Jft  QuinisB  Sulph.  gr.  xz. 

PotftssflB  Nit.  31 

If.   Ft.  chts.  Kq.  vi.    Sig.  One  powder  every  3  hours. 

3^  Tr.  Aconit. 

Tr.  Golchici.  aa  f.  3!. 
Potassa  Bicarb.  3I8S. 
AquBB,  8yJ. 

M.    Sig.  One  tablespoonfal  every  3  hours. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  we  have  found  the  above  treatment 
to  be  excellent.  Plenty  of  milk  and  good  nourishing  food  is 
given.  We  never  expect  to  cure  a  patient  by  starving  him.  In 
this  disease  as  in  many  others  there  is  a  great  waste  going  on, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  husband  the  patient's  resources  as  much 
as  possible.  When  there  is  any  vomiting  or  nausea  we  find  lime 
water  and  milk  to  answer  a  fine  purpose.  If  the  heart  becomes 
Implicated,  apply  a  blister,  and  increase  the  dose  of  aconite. 
Treated  thus,  all  our  cases  of  heart  troubles  have  been  speedily 
removed.  Liniments  to  the  inflamed  Joints  are  sometimes  useAd, 
but  we  do  not  use  them  in  all  cases. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  but  purging  is  not  required. 
The  patient  must  be  kept  clean.  All  his  clothing  and  bed  clothes 
should  be  changed  frequently.  If  he  cannot  rest  at  sight  give 
opium  and  morphia.  As  stated  above,  we  have  found  the  above 
plan  of  treating  rheumatism  to  be  excellent  The  worst  symp- 
toms generally  subsiding  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  sometimes  earlier. 
As  soon  as  the  height  of  the  attack  has  passed  over,  we  give 
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Mm  qninia  and  iron,  and  continne  it  until  he  is  entirely  well.  If 
ibe  patient  is  scrofnlons,  give  him  potassa  iodide.  If  nervous, 
administer  the  nerve  tonics,  and  give  the  best  of  nourishing  diet. 
In  concluding  this  imperfect  account  of  the  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism,  I  quote,  and  heartily  indorse  the  following  language 
of  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy  of  Dublin :  '*  To  sum  up  then,  I  hold  that 
acute  rheumatic  fever  can,  by  our  art,  be  materially  shortened  in 
its  duration,  and  that  those  who  are  sick  need  a  physician.^' 


THE  "  LAWLER  CASE  "  AND  C.  Q.  C0MEGY8,  M.  D. 

Bt  Robebtb  Baetholow,  M.  D. 
The  Gncinnati  Medical  Turveydrop — C.  G.  Comegys  M.  D.— 
appears  in  the  Lancet  and  Observer  for  December,  as  a  critic  of  my 
report  on  the  case  of  the  late  Davis  B.  Lawler  of  this  city.  In  a 
matter  of  ^*  deportment"  I  grant  that  his  opinions  are  eminently 
sound,  but  when  he  tries  his  hand  at  a  medical  discussion,  he 
betrays  a  pitiable  degree  of  ignorance  which  no  amount  of  puffing, 
«kd  -sweSh^,  «»d  poAturiag,  <san  coseeal.  He  proves  as  uneqiail 
to  tike  €0»ipsdieDsiQ&  <if  ttke  Lawler  pase^  as  he  was  to  isbe  «fl^ 
jfiet  ^  Inift  t»sM»«.  Ba  !«  jsot  meqafd,  iiowever,  to  a  vmt 
degree  of  misrcpresentartiion.  He  mistates  the  Lawler  case  to 
suit  his  purpose,  as  h^  falsified  the  hospital  records  in  order  to 
confirm  his  diagnosis  in  a  case  of  brain  tumor.  Before  proceed- 
ing, therefore,  to  point  out  the  numerous  errors  into  which  he 
has  fallen  in  his  conceptions  of  the  Lawler  case,  it  is  desirable  to 
present  my  report  of  that  case  again,  to  answer  by  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original  text  his  falsifications  of.  my  statements. 

Case  of  Davie  B.  Lawler. — Amneeia  qf  written  lom^age;  vertigo; 
unequal  pupils;  iniermUieni  and  irresgular  pulse;  death;  autopsy. 

The  case  of  the  late  Davis  B.  Lawler  is,  in  some  respects,  so 
remarkable  that  an  account  of  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  medi- 
cal profession.  He  had,  for  many  years,  an  intermittent  and 
irregular  pulse.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  presented 
an  exam^e  of  that  peculiar  mental  defect — amnesia  qf  written 
language. 

A  post  mortem  examination  enabled  me  to  verify  the  existence 
of  lesions  which  I  have  diagnosticated  during  life. 

Not  to  weary  the  leader  with  prolix  details  I  refrain  from  nar- 
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rating  the  almost  daily  observations  made  during  the  fifteen 
monUis  of  my  attendance.  It  will  suffice  to  embrace  all  the  facts 
under  the  following  heads : 

Objective  symptoms. 

Subjective  symptoms. 

Autopsy. 

ObjectivB  Symptoms. — ^Mr.  Lawler  presents  the  usual  character- 
istics of  advanced  age.    He  is  now  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

Pupils  of  unequal  size,  the  left  being  dilated  and  motionless. 
The  reflex  and  accommodative  movements  of  right  eye  are  nor- 
mal. With  the  aid  of  glasses  he  has  no  difficulty  with  near 
objects;  remote  objects  he  distinguishes  as  readily  as  is  usual 
at  this  period  in  life.  An  arcus  ieniliM  exists  in  both  comeae.  A 
commencing  opacity  is  detected  in  the  left  crystalline  lens. 

The  pulse  is  exceedingly  irregular.  It  is  intermittent,  but  the 
interruptions  of  the  pulse-beat  are  not  uniform ;  a  full  pulsation 
is  followed  by  a  variable  number — from  two  to  five— of  very  small 
and  quick  pulsations,  each  of  which  varies  from  the  others  in 
duration  and  force,  and  then  a  pause  occurs.  The  peculiar 
quality  of  his  pulse  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  sphygmographic 
trace  taken  by  the  sphygrhograph  of  Marey.  I  made  the  observa- 
tion when  he  was  in -the  erect  posture  and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
comparatively  free  from  cerebral  disturbance. 


It  will  be  perceived,  on  examination  of  this  tracing,  that  the 
mcent  of  the  wave  is  broken,  the  MummUi  irregular,  and  the  dttcenl 
unmarked  by  the  normal  dicrotic  movement  The  first  wave— -on 
the  left  hand — is  followed  by  two  smaller  waves,  and  an  intermis- 
sion in  the  beat,  and  the  second  by  three  small  waves  each  differ- 
ing from  the  others  in  amplitude.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  wide 
departure  of  thi3  tracing  from  the  normal  I  append  a  trace  taken 
from  the  pulse  of  Dr.  B.  C.  Ludlow,  of  this  city. 


The  physical  signs  are  in  accord  with  the  sphygmographic 
trace.  A  loud  double  bellows  murmur  is  audible  at  the  base  of 
the  heart,  and  thence  propagated  in  both  directions.  I  therefore 
diagnosticate  obstruction  and  regurgitation  at  the  aortic  orifice 
with  also  mitral  insufficiency.  The  evidences  of  calcareous  d^en- 
eration,  as  furnished  by  the  state  of  the  radial  arteries  and  the 
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areus  aenUity  indicate  that  similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
cardiac  valves  on  the  left  side.  As  the  irregularity  of  the  pulse 
has  been  observed,  according  to  Mr.  Lawler,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  it  does  not  appear  what  relation  exists  between  the 
changes  in  the  valves  and  the  altered  rh3rthm  of  the  heart's  move- 
ments. It  is  probable,  however,  that  calcareous  degeneration 
has  preceeded  the  irregularity  of  the  pulsations. 

The  vegetative  functions  are  well  performed  for  this  period  of 
life,  the  nutrition  of  the  body  being  maintained  at  a  uniform 
level.  He  had,  however,  during  my  attendance,  several  severe 
and  alarming  attacks  of  gastrointestinal  disorder.  After  recov- 
ery from  these  his  nutritive  forces  soon  repaired  the  waste. 

The  functions  of  animal  life  are  less  energetically  performed. 
His  walk  is  tremulous  and  ill-assured.  In  consequence  of  a  cere- 
bral disorder,  to  be  presently  described,  he  had  often  much  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  vertical  station,  and  he  had  several  severe 
falls,  producing  serious  concussion  of  the  brain.  One  of  these 
accidents  occurred  in  September,  1867,  and  was  followed  by 
alarming  symptoms.  He  had  complete  use  of  his  tongue,  and 
articulation,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  was  not 
impaired.  His  vocabulary  was  extensive  and  rich,  especially  in 
unusual  words,  but  names  of  persons,  places  and  dates  frequently 
escaped  him. 

SubfecHve  Symptome, — ^The  most  frequent  subject  of  complaint 
with  Mr.  Lawler  was  vertigo.  At  all  times  he  experienced  more 
or  less,  but  frequently  the  attacks  were  so  severe  as  to  incapa- 
citate him  for  any  physical  or  intellectual  exertion.  When  he 
arose  from  the  bed,  or  attempted  to  exercise  his  mind  deeply  on 
any  topic,  the  vertigo  came  on  accompaiiied  by  nausea.  During^ 
these  attacks  his  eyes  were  suffused,  his  face  congested,  and  the 
veins  of  the  foreh^  swelled. 

The  vertigo  seemed  to  me  to  be  due  to,  Ist  the  Irregular  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  the  brain  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  and 
regurgitation  at  the  aortic  orifice;  and,  2d,  to  a  structural  altera- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  dilatation  and  immobiHty  of  the  left  pupil 

For  about  forty  years  Mr.  Lawler  had  suffered  from  a  neural- 
gic affection,  involving  the  cutaneous  nerves,  chiefly  of  the  infe- 
rior extremities,  but  sometimes  alBo  of  the  trunk.  He  described 
the  sensation  as  a  sudden,  sharp  pain  shooting  along  the  limb 
like  an  electric  shock.  In  only  one  instance  had  decided  altera- 
tions of  nutrition  followed  the  pain  in  a  spot,  but  the  skin  of  the 
legs  was  rather  smooth  and  shining,  indicative  of  partial  nutri- 
tive changes.  The  pains  were  frequent  but  not  constant,  coming 
on  usually  about  11  a.  m.  and  increasing  in  intensity  toward 
evening,  and  subsiding  during  the  night.  Although  he  had  con- 
sulted physicians  in  various  countries  he  had  not  found  relief. 
A  wet  bandage  which  he  wasin  the  habl^  of  applying,  assuaged 
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the  pain  somewhat.  As  Mr.  Lawler  inherited  a  strong  predis- 
position to  gout  it  is  probable  that  this  neuralgia  was  gouty  in 
character  and  origin. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  case  was  the  amnesia  of 
vnritten  lamgwigt,  Mr.  Lawler  had  lost  the  power  to  recognize  the 
characters  by  which  we  express  ideas.  This  mental  defect,  as  I 
was  informed  by  Mrs.  Lawler,  had  existed  from  September,  1867, 
when  Mr.  Lawler,  in  falling,  had  suffered  a  severe  concussion 
of  the  brain. 

Since  some  of  my  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  this  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  mental  faculties,  it  may  be  proper  to  enter 
somewhat  more  into  details.  Under  the  term  aphoM — ^a  word 
proposed  by  Trousseau — ^is  included  loss  of  the  faculty  of 
articulate,  written  and  sign  language.  A  man  suffering  under 
this  disease,  although  in  a  mental  condition  to  think — to  have 
ideas — and  to  appreciate  the  conditions  surrounding  him,  is  un- 
able to  communicate  his  ideas  to  others.  In  other  words,  his 
memory  for  the  signs  by  which  we  communicate  ideas,  is  oblit- 
erated. Now  this  condition,  when  it  includes  all  the  modes  of 
expression,  is  denominated  aphasia.  But  it  may  exist  in  a  par- 
tial degree.  Thus  a  man  may  have  lost  his  memoiy  for  words, 
and  yet  be  able  to  communicate  his  ideas  by  signs;  or,  he  may 
retain  his  memory  for  words,  and  lose  his  memoiy  for  the  writ- 
ten and  printed  characters,  in  which  words  are  expressed.  This 
latter  constitutes  amnesia  if  written  language;  the  term  amnesia 
meaning,  of  course,  the  loss  of  memoiy. 

This  mental  defect — aphasia  or  amnesia — ^has  been  most  com- 
monly associated  with  disease  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  Gall, 
as  is  well  known,  had  located  the  faculty  of  language  in  the  ante- 
rior lobes  of  the  brain.  *  Drs.  Dax,  father  and  son,  gOTemed  by 
pathological  experience,  had,  curiously  enou^,  fixed  the  position 
of  this  faculty  in  the  left  anterior  lobe ;  and  Dr.  Paul  Broca,  also 
influenced  Inr  pathological  observations,  restricted  its  limits  to 
the  third  left  frontal  convolution  and  the  island  of  Reil.  Apha- 
sia is  most  commonly  associated  with  rig^t  hemiplegia.  Li  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Hnghlings  Jackson,  of  Londau,  thisrdation  al- 
ways exists.  That  the  bridn,  a  symmetrical  organ,  should  hare 
so  important  a  faculty  as  tiie  memory  for  the  wordls  and  charac- 
ters by  which  we  express  ideas,  situated  upon  one  side  only,  is  a 
curious  oiroumstance,  but  not  witiliout  analogies  in  other  fticul- 
ties.  Mr.  Moxon,  in  the  Briiisk  and  Foreign  MkUeo-Ohirurgical 
Senets  for  April,  1866,  explains  this  departure  from  the  law  of 
bilateral  S3rmmetry  in  the  organs  of  relation  thus:  **  One  side  of 
the  brain  operates  immediately :  the  other  oonsensually  in  all 
symmetrical  movements." 

Mr.  Lawler  presented  an  example  of  that  limited  degree  of 
aphasia— loss  of  the  flaculty  of  written  or  printed  language.  That 
it  depended  upon  disease  in  some  portion  of  the  left  hemisphere 
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indicated  by  the  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  left  pupil. 
The  autopsy  revealed  the  seat  and  character  of  the  lesion.  Mr. 
Lawler  could  see  the  written  or  printed  characters,  but  they  con- 
veyed no  information  to  his  mind.  So  great  was  his  distress  at 
being  unable  to  read  that  I  suggested  to  Mrs.  Lawler  that  an  ef- 
fort be  made  to  teach  him  the  characters  anew,  and  for  a  time 
he  laborously  studied  a  child's  primer  with  this  object.  What  is 
still  m<^re  singular,  he  could  perform  the  automatic  act  of  writing 
eorrectly  enough.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  directions 
upon  his  slate  in  regard  of  business  transactions,  but  he  was  un< 
able  subsequently  to  read  the  writing.  He  could,  indeed,  im- 
mediately after  writing,  and  while  the  subject  matter  was  fresh 
in  his  mind,  tell  what  he  had  written,  but  he  could  not  read  the 
oharHGters.  This  peculiarity  may  be  illustrated  by  an  occur- 
Hence  which  happened  under  my  own  obseryatioui  One  day  as 
I  sat  by  his  bed  a  check  was  brought  to  him  to  be  endorsed.  He 
put  on  his  spectacles  and  wrote  his  name  on  the  check  in  his 
usual  manner.  Handing  it  to  me  he  said,  '*  Doctor,  is  that  my 
aignatnre  ?  I  see  that  I  have  written  something,  but  I  can  not 
read  it"    I  am  able  to  give  below  a/oc  nmiU  of  this  signature: 
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It  was  a  great  grief  to  Mr.  Lawler  to  be  thus  beneft  of  so  im- 
portant a  faculty.  He  constantly  bemoaned  his  unlbTtonate 
mental  condition,  and  looked  forward  with  gloomy  forebodings 
to  the  complete  loss  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He  possessed 
by  nature  supeiior  mental  gifts^  and  they  were  eniiched  by  travel, 
by  reading  and  by  reflection.  The  comparison  of  his  present 
enfeebled  mental  state  with  his  former  intellectual  activity 
greatly  embittered  his  last  <]Uiys. 

Autopsy, — ^I  omit  all  details  not  necessary  to  explain  the  syap« 
toms  during  life.  Besidias  the  general  condition  due  to  age,  the 
changes  of  structure  found  were  in  the  circulatory  system  and 
in  tibe  brain.  Most  extensive  calcareous  degeneration  existed 
throughout  the  arterial  system.  The  aorta  was  hard,  brittle,  and 
dialky  in  color,  and  large  calcareous  plates  could  be  detached 
firom  its  serous  linkig^  The  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  were 
extensively  calcified,  and  the  aortic  orifice  so  narrowed  that  Uie 
little  finger  could  be  just  pushed  through.  The  ehorda  iendkim 
of  the  mitral  valve  had  also  undergone  calcareous  degeneration, 
and  portions  of  the  valves  likewise.  The  walls  of  the  left  ven^ 
tricle  were  somewhat  hypertrophied. 

The  basilar  artery,  the  arteries  of  the  drde  of  Willis  the  mid- 
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die  and  anterior  cerebrals,  were  thick,  hard,  white,  and  chalky. 
The  basilar  artery  was  of  the  size  of  a  goose  quill.  All  of  these 
arteries  had  varicose  dilatations,  a  condition  of  things  which 
extended  to  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  brain,  so  far  as  I  examined 
them. 

There  was  a  small  amount  of  serum  in  the  arachnoid  spaces. 
The  convolutions  of  the  brain  were  remarkable  for  their  depth 
and  complexity.  No  alteration  could  be  found  in  the  third  con- 
volution of  the  left  side,  in  the  island  of  Reil  or  the  neighboring 
parts,  except  the  same  alterations  in  the  arteries  which  existed 
throughout  the  brain.  Section  of  the  hemispheres  disclosed  no 
lesions  of  the  central  white  matter,  or  of  the  cortical  periphery. 
The  right  lateral  ventricle  contained  a  small  amount  of  clear  se- 
rum. The  leit  was  distended  with  fluid,  its  posterior  comu  being 
much  enlarged,  occupying  most  of  the  posterior  lobe,  which  was 
hollowed  out  to  contain  the  fluid.  A  very  thin  stratum  of  ce- 
rebral matter,  consequently,  was  interposed  between  the  tento- 
rium and  this  cavity.  The  ependyma  of  the  enlarged  left 
ventricle  was  opaque  and  thickened.  Attached  to  the  left  cho* 
roid  plexus,  and  firmly  wedged  against  it  in  its  descent  through 
the  middle  comu  of  the  ventricle,  was  a  globular  calcareous  mass, 
a  half-inch  in  its  longitudinal  diameter.  This  calcareous  mass,  by 
compression  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  plexus,  interrupted  the 
return  of  blood  from  this  part  of  the  brain,  thus  causing  the  ef- 
fusion above  described.  As  a  part  of  the  choroid  plexus  was 
dragged  down,  the  anterior  portion  being  kept  tense,  it  is  ren- 
dered evident  that  at  some  previous  time  the  calcareous  mass 
had  occupied  a  different  position.  The  history  of  the  case  indi- 
cates that  the  mass  was  dislodged,  and  falling  down  into  the 
middle  comu  compressed  the  choroid  plexus  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Lawler  suffered  the  severe  fall  and  concussion  of  the  brain, 
which  was  followed  by  amnesia  of  written  language.  I  do  not 
claim  for  this  opinion  anything  more  than  that  it  is  a  plausible 
conjecture. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  observe  that  this  case  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  mass  of  observations  which  have  been  reported  locat- 
ing the  lesion  of  aphasia  in  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  and 
the  Island  of  Beil.  It  is  certainly  true  that  other  exceptional  cases 
have  been  reported ;  bnt  the  rule  is,  nevertheless,  that  amne- 
sia of  spoken  or  written  language  is  associated  with  lesion  of  the 
left  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  Few  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  aphasia  depended  on  lesion  of  the  ri^ki  side  of  the  brain. 
Mr.  Lawler's  case  then  conforms  to  the  general  rule;  but  it  dem- 
onstrates, so  far  as  one  case  can,  that  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
brain  takes  part  in  the  important  intellectual  operations  of  speech 
and  of  written  language. 

The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  above 
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report  of  the  Lawler  case  with  Dr.  Comegy's  criticism  on  it,  will 
hardly  need  to  hear  further  from  me  on  the  subject.  He  will 
perceive  that  Dr.  Comegys,  influenced  by  his  inveterate  habit  of 
'<  generalization,"  does  not  scruple  to  make  a  Lawler  case  very 
different  from  that  which  I  have  reported.  He  frequently 
accuses  me  of  case-making ;"  like  all  criminals,  he  constantly 
suspects  others  of  his  own  crimes.  He  forgets,  does  this  medi- 
cal Turveydrop,  how  he  stands  convicted  in  print  of  case-making. 
Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer  for 
December,  1868,  p.  733 :  he  will  there  find  repoi-ted  a  case  en- 
titled, ''Typhoid  Fever  connected  with  Organic  Disease  of  the 
Kidneys — medical  clinic  of  C.  6.  Comegys,  M.  D." 

This  patient,  on  whose  case  Dr.  Comegys  delivered  a  set 
clinico-didactic  lecture  on  typhoid  fever,  died,  and  was  examined 
in  the  presence  of  the  hospital  class.  This  patient  had  been 
treated  in  the  surgical  ward  for  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  medical  ward,  where  Dr.  Comegys  diagnosti- 
cated "  Typhoid  Fever,"  and,  as  mentioned  above,  committed 
himself  formally  to  this  opinion  in  a  public  lecture.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  official  account  of  the  autopsy : 

'<  Autopsy,  sixteen  hours  after  death,  by  Dr.  Bartholow,  Patho-< 
legist  of  hospital.  Lungs  and  heait  were  found  normal.  Liver 
and  spleen  considerably  enlarged,  and  their  structure  somewhat 
softer  than  natural.  The  intestines  contained  but  little  gas. 
Peyer's  patches  were  simply  congested,  no  evidence  of  inflamma- 
tion or  ulceration  as  having  occurred  during  the  patient's  illness. 
The  penis  and  bladder  were  removed  entire.  The  penis  was 
X)hymosed.  A  stricture  was  discovered  anterior  to  the  trian- 
gular ligament,  the  fibrous  bands  encircling  the  wHole  of  the 
canal,  diminishing  its  calibre  to  such  an  extent  that  it  barely 
admitted  the  end  of  a  small  probe.  The  bladder  was  contracted 
and  very  much  thickened.  The  ureters  were  dilated,  long  and 
tortuous.  The  right  kidney  and  pelvis  were  found  converted 
into  a  large  sac,  measuring  seven  and  a  half  inches  long  and  nine 
and  a  quarter  inches  broad;  surface  of  sac  was  smooth,  and 
when  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  six  or  eight  ounces  of  fluid 
resembling  pus.  The  renal  structure  was  almost  C(Hnpletely 
destroyed.  The  left  kidney  was  not  so  large,  nor  the  destrtrction 
of  tissue  so  extensive.  Its  external  surface  was  granular,  pre- 
senting, here  and  there,  points  of  fluctuation ;  on  cutting  open 
the  organ  it  was  found  extensively  sacculated  and  full  of  pus. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  was  much  tliickened.  Right 
kidney  weighed  xvj  oz.,  the  left  xivss  oz." 

6— Vol.  IV. 
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Notwithstanding  the  autopsy  thus  positively  disproved  the 
diagnosis,  we  find  this  "  model  of  deportment,"  who  desires  to 
be  considered  also  a  model  of  veracity,  rushes  into  print  with 
a  report  entitled,  "  Typhoid  Fever  connected  with  Organic  Dis- 
ease of  the  Kidneys."  ! !  Can  we  longer  wonder  that  he  suspects 
every  one  of  these  shameful  practices  ? 

In  commenting  on  the  Lawler  case  Dr.  Comegys  finds  fault 
with  my  statement  that  Mr.  Lawler  had  '^  amnesia  of  written  and 
printed  language;"  and  in  doing  bo  he  exhibits  his  usual  ignor- 
ance of  these  topics.  My  paper  conclusively  shows  that  Mr. 
Lawler  had  the  vision  usual  to  his  age :  that  he  could  see  dis- 
tinctly, and  that  his  defect  was  not  one  of  vision  merely.  A  man 
perfect  as  to  his  eyes  and  brain,  but  not  educated  in  the  meaning 
of  the  characters,  will  see  distinctly  the  Chinese,  Hebrew  or 
Greek  writing,  but  it  will  convey  no  information  to  his  mind. 
The  disease  of  Mr.  Lawler's  brain  had  destroyed  his  memory 
of  the  meaning  of  the  £nglish  written  and  printed  characters, 
but  had  not  affected  his  ability  to  see  them.  Dr.  Comegys  has 
not  forgotten  these  distinctions  (amnesia)  ;  he  appears  never  to 
have  acquired  them  (original  defect). 

So  diflScult  does  our  medical  Turveydrop  find  a  criticism  of 
the  Lawler  case  as  it  is,  that  he  makes  much  of  a  misprint  of 
"  ri^A/"  for  "  left^^  hemisphere.  I  accurately  fixed  the  lesion  in 
the  left  hemisphere,  as  it  is  correctly  stated  elsewhere  in  my 
report,  and  as  the  autopsy  proved.  The  primary  lesion  of  the 
brain  consisted  in  a  calcareous  degeneration  of  its  arteries.  A 
portion  of  the  left  choroid  plexus  had  undergone  the  same 
change,  and  the  mineral  mass  thus  produced  compressing  the 
vena  Galeni,  caused  an  eflTusion  of  serum  which  distended  the 
posterior  comu  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle.  The  lesion,  then, 
which  caused  the  chief  cerebral  symptoms  was  limited  to  the 
left  hemisphere,  and  did  not  involve  the  corpora  striata,  optic 
thalami,  crura  cereMypona,  medulla  oblongata,  or  ccrt^llum.  If  the 
Turveydrop  of  our  Cincinnati  Hospital  will  make  as  dose  and 
accurate  diagnosis  in  the  cases  of  cerebral  disease  which  will 
come  under  his  care  hereafter,  the  profession  of  this  city  will  be 
prepared  to  admit  his  claim  to  be  considered  the  Cincinnati 
Trousseau — the  genius  equally  strong  in  politics  and  medicine. 

So  unprecedented  does  this  genius  regard  the  lesions  in  the 
Lawler  case,  that  he  intimates  I  have  constructed  them  out  of 
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whole  cloth,  just  as  he  made  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  ont  of 
abscesses  of  the  kidneys.  He  appears  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  such  d^eneration  of  the  choroid  plexus  is  not  at 
all  uncommon;  and  to  be  ignorant  of  that  other  fact,  equally  as 
common,  that  compression  of  the  vein  of  Galen  causes  an  accu- 
mulation of  serosity  in  the  yentride.  The  brilliant  editor  of  the 
Lancet  and  Observer  and  G.  G.  Comegys,  M.  D.,  are  twin  brothers 
in  ignorance  on  these  topics.  In  the  previous  number  of  the 
Repebtobt  I  furnished  the  editor  with  some  information ;  and 
to  this  the  gigantic  hospital  teacher — aiur  TVausmau — is  now 
referred.  I  do  not  stop  to  disturb  that  singular  but  harmless 
delusion  under  which  belabors,  that  the  calcareous  mass  attached 
to  the  choroid  plexus  was  a  brain  tumor. 

I  now  come  to  the  condition  of  the  heart  The  editor  and 
the  clinician  are  here  entirely  in  accord.  These  two  luminaries 
cannot  understand  why  I  should  not  make  the  autopsy  to 
interpret  at  all  points  my  diagnosis.  A  mitral  murmur  during 
life  and  no  dropsy,  no  cough^  no  enlarged  liver !  A  strange 
contradiction  do  they  here  discover,  which  they  make  haste  to 
expose.  Is  it  possible  that  these  remarkable  men  cannot  under- 
stand how  calcareous  masses  attached  to  the  chordae  (endinae  of 
the  mitral,  could  cause  a  murmur  with  the  first  sound,  although 
the  valves  themselves  may  be  competent  enough  to  prevent 
regurgitation  ?  If  they  cannot  understand  this,  it  is  useless  to 
argue  the  question  further.  Gomegys — our  Trousseau — ^brilliant 
in  generalization  and  experienced  in  tergiversation — I  believe 
that  is  the  word — ^takes  refuge  in  a  general  denial.  The  autopsy^ 
never  was  made — ^the  so-cidled  brain  tumor,  the  alterations  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  are  creatures  of  the  imagination — no  man 
has  seen  these  wonders ;  "  if  he  shall  continue  to  insist  upon  it, 
I  [that  is  C.  G.  Gomegys,  Cincinnati  Trousseau]  demand  the 
name  of  a  doctor  or  other  person  who  witnessed  it" 

Oh,  cruel  and  ferocious  Gomegys !  will  you  not  rest  content 
with  my  humble  affirmation  that  t  actually  did  with  my  own 
hands,  and  in  the  presence  of  diverse  persons,  make  an  autopsi- 
cal  examination  of  the  late  Mr.  Davis  B.  Lawler  ?  It  is  true — 
and  %  confess  it  with  deep  humiliation  and  contrition — that  YOU 
were  not  invited  to  be  present,  whence  YOU,  not  unnaturally, 
conclude  that  all  the  world  was  absent,  and  that  the  autopsy  was 
a  myth. 
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MERCER  COUNTY   MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Report  of  Committieb  on  Patent  Mepicines  and  Quack  Remedies. 

[Pabli8h«d  by  order  of  the  Societj.] 

Mr,  President  and  Fellows-  of  the  Society  : 

The  task  you  have  imposed  upon  me  is  an  ungracious  one. 
If  the  subject  assigned  me  sustains  any  connection  to  medical 
literature  it  is  remote.  Whilst  it  is  undeniable  that  the  popular 
abuses,  which  it  becomes  my  duty  to  unmask  and  expose,  are 
fraught  with  incalculable  injury  to  the  non-medical  public,  I  have 
never  believed  that  a  thorough  conviction  can  proceed  from  any 
other  source  than  a  bitter  experience  of  their  evil  tendencies. 
Hence  I  am  rather  inclined  to  let  these,  as  every  kindred  impos- 
ture, work  thpir  own  cure. 

Another  aspect  of  the  subject,  however,  would  seem  to  coun- 
sel a  different  course.  From  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
cultivated  physician  and  the  non-medical  public  there  are  certain 
obligations  that  each  owes  to  the  other,  from  which  neither  can 
be  absolved.  Whatever  bearing  it  may  have  upon  his  pecuniary 
interests,  however  his  motives  may  be  impugned  and  his  con- 
duct misconstrued,  as  the  constituted  guardian  of  the  health  of 
the  community,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  physician,  whose 
scientific  scrutiny  alone  can  detect  them,  to  raise  a  note  of  warn- 
ing against  all  disease-producing  causes ;  not  excepting  the  fear- 
ful amount  of  disease  and  mortality  annually  occasioned  by  the 
no^rums  of  medical  quacks. 

Lord  Bacon  once  said  that  "  witches  and  imposters  have 
always  held  a  competition  with  doctors.*'  With  no  less  truth  he 
might  have  added  that  they  have  always  conducted  a  successful 
conspiracy  against  the  welfare  of  the  non-medical  public. 

No  profession  is  so  infested  and  overrun  with  quacks  and 
ignorant  pretenders  as  that  of  medicine.  In  every  conceivable 
form,  under  every  specious  name,  in  every  civilized  countrj'i 
quackery  prevails.  In  no  country  on  this  planet,  approximating 
a  state  of  enlightenment,  is  there  such  a  mania  for  medical 
impostures  as  in  the  United  States.  It  is  bolstered  up  and 
fostered  by  the  learned  and  unlearned — the  honorable  and 
dishonorable— judges,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  conductors  of 
public  prints.     Here  all  grades  of  society  meet  on  a  common 
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level,  and  are  equally  dnped.  It  seems  to  be  a  natural  growth 
of  our  country,  because  it  finds  bere  all  the  elements  of  nutrition 
and  development,  and  is  nurtured  with  assiduous  care.  Other 
countries,  more  acutely  alive  to  their  own  safety,  have  thrown 
around  them  such  safeguards  as  to  secure  their^immunity  firom 
its  fatal  consequences.  Even  benighted  Mexico  is  far  ahead  of 
us  in  this  respect,  and,  by  her  legislation,  has  protected  her 
citizens  from  the  ravages  of  quackery.  Her  physicians  are 
required  to  be  graduated  Doctors  of  Medicine ;  and,  in  addition, 
they  must  undergo  a  rigid  examination  before  they  are  permitted 
to  practice.  Her  apothecaries  are  subjected  to  like  examination. 
All  patent  medicines  are  contraband,  unless  indorsed  by  a  label 
indicating  the  ingredients  and  proportions  of  which  they  are 
composed.  And  thus,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  has  I^Iexico 
done  all  she  could  to  protect,  not  her  physicians,  but  the  whole 
community,  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  medical  imposture — 
an  example  eminently  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  particular  phase  of  empiricism  you  have  assigned  me  is 
that  of  patent  medicines  and  quack  remedies ;  and  though  wholly 
disinclined  to  disturb  the  popular  enthusiasm  relative  to  the 
fancied  supernatural  agencies  employed  by  these  ignorant  pre- 
tenders ;  and  although  quackery  in  its  various  forms  but  sows 
the  seed  of  a  more  plentiful  haiTCst  for  the  regular  profession, 
I  cheerfully  accept  the  situation,  and  restrict  my  remarks  mainly 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject — first,  because  the  non- medical 
public  are  presumed  to  be.  incapable  of  detecting  the  fraud  and 
apprehending  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  these  drugs ;  and  second,  because  many  of  these  secret 
nostrums,  when  subjected  to  the  chemical  test,  are  found  to  con^ 
tain  most  potent  ingredients,  extremely  poisonous  when  misap** 
plied,  and,  by  their  indiscriminate  employment,  the  foundation 
is  laid  for  numberless  serious  maladies,  the  ti'ue  cause  of  which 
is  never  dreamed  of,  but  probably  increasing  the  disease  and 
mortality  of  our  country  fifty  per  cent. 

The  enemy  to  human  health  lies  in  deep,  profound  concealment. 
The  secret  haunts  and  lurking  places,  from  which  he  sends  out 
his  deadly  influences,  are  impenetrable  except  by  scientific  vision. 
To  the  light  emanating  from  medical  science  alone  is  society 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  position  he  occupies,  and  the 
only  successful  means  of  disarming  him  of  his  power  to  harm. 
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Without  it,  the  whole  fature  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  gloom. 
With  it,  our  path- way  is  radiant  with  hopes  of  fhture  health  and 
security.  Patent  medicines,  and  secret  noatrumsj  furnish  no 
exception  to  this  remark. 

The  cultivated  physician  has  an  important  work  to  perform  in 
this  connection.  By  the  unthinking,  heedless  multitudes,  his 
warnings  will  probably  be  disregarded.  But  he  will  gain  the  ear 
of  the  more  considerate  and  reflecting.  He  should  not,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  gire  countenance  to  these  delusions.  Such 
things  should  be  left  to  the  fawning,  ignorant,  unprincipled 
adventurer,  who  has  caught  at  the  tide  of  popular  credulity  to 
raise  himself  into  temporary  notice, — soon  to  sink  beneath  its 
waves  in  utter  contempt  never  to  rise  again. 

What  a  commentary  on  the  remedial  power  of  these  vaunted 
agents  does  theirliistory  afford !  Had  half  they  promised  been 
realized,  their  age  would  have  been  measured  by  centuries.  But 
how  short  their  journey,  how  ephemeral  their  existence !  Most 
of  them  have  foundered  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  and  the  longest 
lived  have  done  little  more  than  "  point  a  moral."  It  will  be 
conceded  that,  in  regard  to  remedial  agencies,  their  longevity  is 
the  true  measure  of  their  value,  and  their  claim  to  public  confi- 
dence. Ti*y,  by  this  rule  the  thousand  and  one  medicines  that 
have  secured  the  protection  of  the  King's  patent,  and  Uncle 
Sam's  patent ;  and  how  many  have  stood  the  test  of  a  fair  trial  ? 
Disappointment  has  been  the  fate  of  the  recipient,  and  oblivion 
that  of  the  drug.  Their  projectors  have  managed  by  one  artifice 
and  another,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  popular  credulity  long 
enough  to  amass  handsome  fortunes,  conscious,  all  the  while, 
that  their  enterprise  was  a  lie,  and  their  patrons  dupes. 

During  the  brief  space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  I  entered 
the  arena  of  professional  life,  the  history  of  Empiricism  is 
significant  and  suggestive.  How  changed  its  literature !  Where 
are  the  popular  inscriptions  by  which  the  multitudes  were  dazzled 
to  infatuation?  Dr.  CuUen's  Indian  Vegetable  Panacea^*  I^^' 
Swayne's  Compound  Syrvp  of  WildCherryf  Dr.  McKenzie's  Com 
DeHrayer  ?  Dr.  Bristol's  Compound  Syrup  of  Sareaparitlaf  ^^• 
Duncan's  Expectorant  Remedy  f  Dr.  Buchan's  Hungarian  BaUo^ 
if  Life  t  Dr.  Zanoe's  Hair  Potrderf  Dr.  Osgood's  Indian  Chola- 
gogue  f    Dr.  Salter's]  Ginseng  Panacea  ? — ^these,  and  a  thousand 
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Others — where  are  they  ?  They  came  and  went,  with  the  deceiver 
and  the  dupe, — all  into  the  land  of  forgetfulness. 

Also,  on  my  first  debut  into  the  professional  circle,  the  Thomp- 
sonian  system  had  just  gained  the  popular  ear,  and  swayed  the 
popular  mind.    Upon  every  green  vall^  and  hill  top  a  steamery 
was  found.     Its  most  distinguishing  characteristic  consisted  in 
its  miraculous  power  of  transforming  hostlers  into  doctors  in 
the  incredible  brief  space  of  a  fortnight.     It  was  conceived  in 
vanity — ^brought  forth  in  a  reckless  disregard  of  human  life,— « 
and  existed  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  human  organism,  whether  in  health  or  disease.    To  compel 
a  sick  girl  to  drink  a  quart  of  lobelia,  and  then  a  gill  of  the 
tincture  of  red  pepper  in  a  single  night,  and  wind  up  in  the 
morning  with  a  dose  of  No.  6,  was  one  of  its  boasted  feats ;  and 
afford  but  a  feeble  specimen  of  the  recklessness  of  the  practice. 
A  few  suits  against  its  practitioners  for  manslaughter  gave  the 
concern  a  downhill  tilt;  its  once  brisk  fires  are  nowsmouMcring, 
and  the  distillery  of  No.  6  dribbles  guUatkny  yet  the  supply 
equals  the  demand.    Even  the  court  of  the  Empiricism  no  longer 
authorises  such  treatment  for  an  infiammation.    A  change  of 
tactics  is  demanded.    New  munitions  must  be  supplied.  Science 
is  moving  steadfastly  onward  and  must  be  grappled.    The  shoals 
and  quicksand  on  which  Thompsonianism  had  stranded  must  be 
avoided.    The  positive  evils  inflicted  on  society  by  the  blunder- 
ing of  steam  practice  must  be  shunned.     The  negative  position 
therefore  is  at  once  assumed,  and  hence  is  verified  the  old  adage, 
that  extremes  often  meet.     The  vis  medicatrix  natura  is  sometimes 
all-potent  in  arresting  morbid  action,  and  developing  the  great 
law  of  recuperation;  and  this  is  a  safe  capital  to  bank  upon. 
Popular  attention,  however,  must  be  arrested,  and  popular  favor 
secured.    Hence,  upon  the  banner  of  this  new  school  floats  the 
fascinating  motto  Bimilia  Bimilihus  curarUur!    Ignorant  of  the 
means  most  favorable  for  developing  the  law  of  recuperation, 
the  professors  of    this   new    system   very   wisely  conclude  to 
do    nothing.    With  a  tiny   box    of  pills,    containing     each 
a  millionth   erf  a  grain  of    thp  extract  of  aconUum  napelltu ; 
a  tenth  of  a    millionth    of  a  drop    of  the  juice    of    atropa 
belladonna  in  a  little  vial,  he  starts  out,  armed  cap-a-pie,   on 
a  crusade  against  the  numberless  ^*  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."   One 
pill  out  of  the  box  in  the  morning !— one  drop  from  the  vial  at 
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night !  Such  practitioner  mny  well  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
his  soul  that  he  has  escaped  the  catastrophe  into  which  the  folly 
of  the  steam  doctor  had  betrayed  him ;  but  query :  Has  he  not, 
by  the  undertaking,  tacitly  engaged  to  do  all  that  the  science  and 
the  art  of  medicine  can  accomplish  ?  and  will  he  not  be  held  to 
this  engagement  at  the  bar  of  his  country  and  at  the  court  of 
Heaven  ?  Thus  Homeopathy  is  seen  to  be  inefficient,  and  the 
ultimate  failure  anticipated. 

A  new  degree,  therefore,  is  instituted  by  the  court.  Walk  into 
this  new  department.  It  is  true  its  walls  and  ceiling,  and  floor 
are  wet  and  cold ;  but  don't  fear  to  enter.  You  may  have  Pleu- 
risy, or  Rheumatism,  or  Pneumonia,  or  Consumption ;  but  never 
mind ; — sit  down  and  receive  the  cold  douche ;  or  lie  down  and 
wrap  yourself  in  the  cold  dripping  sheet.  Steam  and  hot  chunks 
used  to  be  the  proper  remedies.  That,  however,  was  a  time  of 
ignorance,  and  the  practice  suited  the  vulgar  herd ;  this  is  a 
reflned  age,  and  the  court  has  instituted  a  new  degree,  adapted  to 
our  present  state  of  enlightenment.  Send  round  the  placard. 
Let  your  friends  be  warned  against  family  physicians ; — all  regu- 
lar doctors.  Be  equally  on  your  guard  against  Homeopathy. 
Rely  on  water  only,  .  Nothing  can  live  without  water ;  nothing 
can  die  with  it.  To  all  which,  I  have  this  remark  to  make : 
Water  is  a  very  powerful  agent,  and  is  so  regarded  by  every 
enlightened  physician.  It  is  an  agent,  however,  that  should  be 
employed  with  great  discrimination.  As  a  system  of  practice,  it 
is  plausibly  objected,  that  those  who  exercise  it,  are  usually 
illiterate  men,  who  know  but  little  of  the  laws  of  life  in  their 
relation  to  vital  stimuli ;  and  consequently  do  not  discriminate 
between  the  cases  in  which  it  is  beneficial  and  those  in  which  it 
is  rapidly  fatal.  Since  water,  as  employed  in  these  water-cure 
establishments,  bears  a  therapeutical  relationship  to  but  a  limited 
number  of  diseases,  and  these  wiseacres  profess  to  cure  every- 
thing on  a  common  principle,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  cured  or  the  victims  of  mal-treatment 
predominate. 

The  whole  enginery  of  Empiricism,  embracing  irregular  sys- 
tems of  practice,  and  individual  nostrums  claiming  specific  con- 
trol over  certain  forms  of  disease,  is  predicated  on  two  therapeu- 
tical assumptions,  which  are  alike  as  flimsy  and  unsubstantial 
as  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."    The  first  is  the  doctrine 
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of  specifics  in  medicine.  No  remedies  are  properly  sncb.  Their 
existence  is  contradicted  by  the  philosophy  of  the  laws  of  life 
and  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Their  employment  is  purely  em- 
pirical, involving  a  disregard  of  established  pathological  and  ther- 
apeutical principles.  The  second  assumes  the  contamination  of 
the  blood,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  disease,  and  the  medication 
of  that  fluid  for  its  cure.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  disease  consists  in  a  blood  poison ;  and,  as  a  corollary, 
the  indications  of  a  cure  are  best  fulfilled  by  the  employment  of 
such  agents  as  depurate  the  blood.  The  whole  superstructure 
of  Empiricism  is  reared  upon  these  two  dogmas;  and  by  so  much 
as  the  members  of  the  regular  profession  maintain  and  prop- 
agate these  hypotheses,  by  just  so  much  do  they  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  quackery  in  all  its  protean  forms. 

I  have  given  an  imperfect  inventoxy  of  some  of  the  most 
noted  of  those  apecifics  and  Idood  jmrifiers  that  have  run  a  bril- 
liant but  fugitive  career  since  the  period  of  my  earliest  Escula- 
pian  struggles ;  not  one  of  which,  however,  now  exists,  save  in 
the  dim  recollection  of  a  few  survivors.  What  signify  failures 
and  miscarriages,  disappointed  hopes  and  unredeemed  pledges  ? 
A  fresh  brood  of  nostrums  confronts  a  new  generation.  The 
priests  who  minister  to  the  altar  of  Empiricism  are  still  number- 
less. Its  votaries  may  be  called  legion.  The  Jn/allilde  Boluses — 
Dtilci/Ud  Panaceas — Tasteless  Catholicans — Matchless  Sanatives — 
Warranted  Specifics — Universal  Restadtators,  seem  to  have  lost 
none  of  their  fascinations ; — ^the  blind  credulity  of  the  public  is 
undiminished.  The  hecatombs  of  slaughtered  thousands  in  the 
past  afford  no  security  against  the  future. 

To  many,  the  fatal  delusions  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  pop- 
ular mind  in  regard  to  medicine,  are  a  profound  m3'stery;  and  I 
have  myself  been  sometimes  amazed  at  the  infatuation  of  a 
people,  on  all  other  subjects  intelligent,  shrewed,  and  cautious, 
yet,  on  the  important  subject  of  health,  perfectly  reckless.  It 
grows  out  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  in 
connection  with  the  profound  intricacies  of  medical  science,  and 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  masses  as  to  the  merits  of  medical 
men,  and  the  virtues  of  remedial  agents.  Those  constitute  the 
substratum  on  which  Empiricism  is  based — the  very  aliment  on 
which  it  subsists. 
An  attentive  survey  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  authors  of 
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patent  medicines,  and  the  projectors  of  Empirical  systems  of 
practice,  will  pour  in  upon  oar  mental  optics  a  flood  of  light, 
and  restrain  our  surprise  at  the  court  that  is  paid  to  these  men, 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  remedies,  by  the  non-medical 
public.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  found  to  be  medical 
scholars,  and  afford  ample  |)roof  that,  in  our  profession,  there 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  learning  and  success.  An 
extensive  and  liberal  education  will,  undoubtedly,  give  a  man  a 
better  chance  of  success;  but  it  does  not,  and  wisely  is  it  ordained 
that  it  should  not,  command  success,  where  natural  genius  is 
wanting.  There  are  numerous  proofs  among  the  living  that  a 
man  may  be  crammed  brimful  of  literature  and  science,  and  yet 
may  not  have  the  power  to  apply  these  acquisitions  so  as  to 
obtain  success.  How  often  is  the  finest  seed  sown  on  a  soil  that 
can  never  render  it  prolific  ?  In  ours,  as  in  the  other  learned 
professions,  many  creep  in  who  have  missed  their  calling.  Men- 
tally and  morally  incapacitated  for  an  honorable  competition  in 
the  regular  profession,  they  fail  of  success.  Chafed  by  disap- 
pointment, and  reduced  in  purse,  pinching  want  impels  them  to 
some  comucopian  dodge.  Various  devices  are  resorted  to  by 
the  respective  adventurers,  according  to  taste  and  inclination. 
A.  becomes  an  itinerant  doctor.  Stirred  in  his  inmost  soul  with 
feelings  of  hugianity,  and  overflowing  with  sympathy,  he  waits 
not  to  be  sought,  but  travels  from  village  to  village,  from  city  to 
city, — anywhere,  so  that  he  keeps  out  of  reach  of  the  mortifying 
circumstances  of  his  early  professional  and  signal  failures.  B« 
is  suddenly  seized  with  a  conviction  of  the  manifold  errors  that 
characterize  the  regular  practice;  (which  has  undergone  the 
revision  and  scrutiny  of  every  medical  scholar  from  Hippocrates 
to  the  present  time;)  and  forthwith  changes  his  tactics, and  in 
the  metamorphosis,  a  Homeopathist,  a  Hydropathist,  an  Eclectic, 
or  Botanic,  turns  up.  C.  has  been,  for  long  and  tedious  years, 
in  search  of  a  remedy,  that  no  other  man  has  been  privileged  to 
dream  of,  and  by  elaborate  research,  expensive  observation, 
and  oft  repeated  chemical  experiments,  has,  at  last  discovered 
the  great  Panacea^ — a  balm  for  every  wound,  a  cordial  for  every 
malady  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Each  and  all  of  these  mountebanks, 
dead  to  all  the  finer  impulses  of  the  soul,  and  alive  only  to  a 
passion  for  lucre,  finding  a  ready  resource,  and  ample  theater  for 
the  display  of  their  imposture,  in  a  credulous  public,  have  pla- 
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carded,  in  large  conspicuous  letters,  on  every  street  comer,  and 
at  every  cross-road,  in  the  land,  the  superior  claims  and  unri- 
valled virtues  of  their  respective  cures.  With  honey  on  their 
lips,  these  manifestoes  breathe  nothing  but  aspirations  for  the 
public  good ;  while  analysis  of  their  operations  is  very  sure  to 
trace  their  origin  to  private  emolument. 

Pertinent?  to  our  subject,  and  bearing  more  directly  upon  the 
character  and  usefulness  of  our  profession,  is  the  extent  to  which 
these  evils  are  found  to  exist  within  its  limits.  With  a  deficiency 
of  moral  and  mental  endowments,  which  precludes  the  possibil- 
ity of  success  by  fair,  open,  manly  competition,  some  men, 
nevertheless,  to  enjoy  its  privileges  and  immunities,  cling  like 
parasites  to  the  outskirts  of  the  profession,  and  compensate  a 
lack  of  mental  force  and  moral  excellence  by  the  artifices  of  the 
charlatan.  Detraction,  circumvention,  dissimulation,  and  under 
bidding — all  prompted  by  conscious  inferiority,  are  with  them 
staple  devices. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  laying  the  lash  of  censure  gene- 
rally on  the  professional  back.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  gratified 
at  being  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  purity  of  character 
gentlemanly  bearing,  and  high  standard  of  moral  excellence, 
attained  by  the  great  mass  of  our  profession.  It  is  with  pro- 
found regret  that  I  have  to  allude  to  these  exceptional  cases, 
who,  dazzled  to  infatuation  by  the  glitter  of  the  golden  wedge, 
and  the  splendor  of  the  Babylonish  garment,  like  Achen  in  the 
camp  of  Israel,  only  assume  the  livery  of  Esculapius  to  serve  the 
devil  in. 

If,  when  called  in  consultation  with  a  professional  brother,  if 
the  patient  recover,  I  whisper  to  some  friend  of  the  party :  '^  It 
was  fortunate  I  was  called  just  in  the  nick  of  time ;"  or,  if  he 
die :  *'  It  is  a  pity  I  was  not  called  a  half  hour  sooner ;  if,  in  the 
round  of  daily  professional  duty,  I  intimate  that  I  am  in  posses- 
sion of  some  remedy,  of  which  the  profession,  generally,  know 
nothing ;  if  I  claim  to  have  special  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  certain  families,  so  as  to  render  me  the  only  safe 
medical  adviser ;  if  I  claim  superior  knowledge  and  skill  in  a 
given  class  of  diseases,  and  give  countenance  to  the  gossip  that 
I  am  the  best  woman's  doctor  in  the  land;  if  I  seek  notoriety  by 
resorting  to  public  advertisements,  or  private  cards  or  handbills, 
inviting  the  attention  of  individuals  affected  with  particular  dis- 
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eases ;  if  I  give  any  intimation  to  any  one,  directly  or  indirectly^ 
that  may  be  construed  into  a  bid  for  his  practice,  or  do  anything 
that  might  tend  to  embarrass  or  influence  his  free,  voluntary 
choice  in  the  selection  of  a  medical  adviser;  if  I  fail  to  conform 
in  lay  charges  to  those  that  are  customary  amongst  my  com- 
'  panions  in  labor ;  if  the  whole  or  any  of  these  allegations  may 
be  justly  predicated  of  my  professional  conduct,  then  I  brand 
myself  as  a  medical  quack,  forfeit  the  recognition  of  the  brother- 
hood, tacitly  admit  that  I  am  incapable  of  sustaining  myself  in 
an  even  rivalry — that  lucre,  not  honor  and  usefulness,  is  the 
great  lever  of  my  professional  life — that  I  retain  a  place  in  a 
a  high  and  noble  profession,  only  to  desecrate  its  sacred  altars, 
and  pervert  it  to  the  vilest  of  purposes. 

The  community  who  are  the  unfortunate  but  unconscious 
dupes  of  these  various  grades  of  medical  interlopers,  ought  to 
know  that  no  more  dangerous  principle  could  be  infused  into  an 
enterprise  than  that  which  sets  lucre  against  virtue. 

C.  H.  SPILMAN,  M.  D., 

Committee. 


UNCONSCIOUS  CEREBRATION, 

BY  FRANCSS  POWER  COBBK. 

The  old  Hebrew  necromancers  were  said  to  obtain  oracles  by 
means  of  Teraphim.  A  Teraph  was  the  decapitated  head  of  a 
child,  placed  on  a  pillar  and  compelled  by  magic  to  reply  to  the 
questions  of  the  sorcerer.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  that  the  legends  of  such  enchantments  rest  on  some 
groundwork  of  facts;  and  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  galvanism 
or  similar  agency,  to  make  a  human  corpse  speak,  as  a  dead  sheep 
may  be  made  to  bleat  Further,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Teraph 
only  responded  to  inquiries  regarding  facts  known  to  the  owner 
of  the  head  while  living,  and  therefore  (it  may  be  imagined) 
impressed  in  some  manner  upon  the  brain  to  be  operated  on. 

In  such  a  Teraph  we  should,  I  conceive,  possess  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  mental  part  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  understood 
by  a  school  of  thinkers,  considerable  in' all  ages,  but  especially 
so  at  present.  **  The  brain  itself,"  according  to  this  doctrine, 
"  the  white  and  gray  matter,  such  as  we  see  and  touch  it,  irre- 
spective of  any  imaginary  entity  beside,  performs  the  flinctions 
of  Thought  and  Memory.  To  go  beyond  this  all-sufl9cient  brain, 
and  assume  that  our  conscious  selves  are  distinct  from  it,  and 
somewhat  else  beside  the  sum-total  of  its  action,  is  to  indulge  an 
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hypothesis  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  scientific  evidence.  Need- 
less to  add,  the  still  farther  assumption,  that  the  conscious  self 
may  possibly  survive  the  dissolution  of  the  brain,  is  absolutely 
unwarrantable." 

It  is  my  very  ambitious  hope  to  show,  in  the  following  pages, 
that,  should  physiology  establish  the  fact  that  the  brain,  by  its 
automatic  action,  performs  all  the  functions  which  we  have  been 
wont  t^  attribute  to  *'  Mind,"  that  great  discovery  will  stand 
alone,  and  will  not  determine,  as  supposed,  the  further  steps  of 
the  argument ;  namely,  that  our  conscious  selves  are  nothing 
more  than  the  sum  of  the  action  of  our  brains  during  life,  and 
that  there  is  no  room  to  hope  that  they  may  survive  their 
dissolution. 

I  hope  to  show,  not  only  that  these  conclusions  do  not  neces- 
sarily flow  from  the  premises,  but  that,  accepting  the  premises, 
we  may  logically  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions.  I  hope  to 
deduce  from  the  study  of  one  class  of  cerebral  phenomena,  a 
presumption  of  the  separability  of  the  conscious  Self  from  the 
thinking  brain ;  and  thus,  while  admitting  that,  *'  Thought  may 
be  a  fuction  of  Matter,"  demonstrate  that  the  Self  in  each  of  us 
is  not  identifiable  with  that  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we 
call  *'  Matter."  The  immeasurable  difference  between  such  a 
remembering  lip-moving  Teraph  as  we  have  supposed  and  a 
conscious  Man  indicates,  as  I  conceive,  the  gulf  leaped  over 
by  those  who  conclude  that,  if  the  brain  can  be  proved  to  think, 
the  case  is  closed  against  believers  in  the  spirituality  and 
immortality  of  our  race. 

In  brief,  it  is  my  aim  to  draw  from  such  an  easy  and  every-day 
pschological  study  as  may  be  verified  by  every  reader  for  himself, 
an  argument  for  belief  in  the  entire  separability  of  the  conscious 
self  from  its  thinking  organ,  the  physical  brain.  Whether  we 
choose  still  to  call  the  one  "Spirit"  and  the  other  "  Matter,"  or 
to  confess  that  the  definitions  which  our  fathers  gave  to  these 
terms  have  ceased  to  be  valid  in  the  light  of  Modem  Science — 
that  "  Matter  "  means  only  "  a  form  of  force,"  and  that  "Spirit" 
is  merely  "  an  unmeaning  term  for  an  unknown  thing  " — this 
verbal  controversy  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  drift  of  our 
argument.  What  we  need  to  know  is  this:  Can  we  face  the  real 
or  supposed  tendency  of  science  to  prove  that  "  Thought  is  a 
function  of  Matter,"  and  yet  logically  retain  faith  in  personal 
Immortality  ?  I  maintain  that  we  may  accept  that  doctrine  and 
draw  from  it  an  indirect  presumption  of  immortality,  afforded  by 
the  proof  that  the  conscious  self  is  not  identifiable  with  that 
Matter  which  performs  the  function  of  a  thought,  and  of  whose 
dissolution  alone  we  have  cognizance. 

My^  first  task  must  be  to  describe  the  psychological  facts  from 
which  our  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn,  and  which  seem  in 
themselves  sufficiently  curious  and  interesting  to  deserve  more 
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study  on  their  own  account  than  they  have  yet  received. 
Secondly,  I  shall  simply  quote  Dr.  Carpenter^s  physiological 
explanation  of  these  facts.  Lastly,  I  shalU  as  shortly  as  possible, 
endeavor  to  deduce  from  them  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
their  logical  inference. 

The  phenomena  with  which  we  are  concerned  have  been  often 
referred  to  by  metaphysicians, — Leibnitz  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
amongst  others — under  the  names  of  '^  Latent  Thought/'  and 
*'  Preconscious  Activity  of  the  Soul."  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  has 
discovered  the  physiological  explanation  of  them,  and  reduced 
them  to  harmony  with  other  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system, 
has  given  to  them  the  title  of  '*  Unconscious  Cerebration ;"  and 
to  this  name,  as  following  in  his  steps,  I  shall  in  these  pages 
adhere.  It  will  probably  serve  our  purpose  best,  in  a  popular 
paper  like  the  present,  to  begin,  not  with  any  large  generaliza- 
tions of  the  subject,  but  with  a  few  familliar  and  unmistakable 
instances  of  mental  work  performed  unconsciously. 

For  example ;  it  is  an  every-day  occurrence  to  most  of  us  to 
forget  a  particular  word  or  a  line  of  poetry,  and  to  remember  it 
some  hours  later,  when  we  have  ceased  consciously  to  seek  for 
it.  We  try,  perhaps  anxiously  at  first,  to  recover  it,  well  aware 
that  it  lies  somewhere  hidden  in  our  memory  but  unable  to  sieze 
it.  As  the  saying  is,  we  ^*  ransack  our  brains  for  it,"  but  failing 
to  find  it,  we  at  last  turn  our  attention  to  other  matters.  By 
and  by  when,  so  far  as  consciousness  goes,  our  whole  minds  are 
absorbed  in  a  different  topic,  we  exclaim,  *'  Eureka!  The  word 
or  verse,  is — So  and  so."  So  familiar  is  this  phenomenon  that  we 
are  accustomed  in  similar  straits  to  say,  ^'  Never  mind,  I  •  shall 
think  of  the  missing  word  by  and  by,  when  I  am  attending*  to 
something  else ;"  and  we  deliberately  turn  away,  not  intending 
finally  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  but  precisely  as  if  we  were  pos- 
sessed of  an  obedient  secretary  or  librarian,  whom  we  could 
order  to  hunt  up  a  missing  document,  or  turn  out  a  word  in  a 
dictionary  while  we  amusea  ouselves  with  something  else.  The 
more  this  very  common  phenomenon  is  studied,  the  more  I  think 
the  observer  of  his  own  mental  processes  will  be  obliged  to  con- 
cede, that,  so  far  as  his  own  conscious  Self  is  concerned,  the 
research  is  made  absolutely  without  him.  He  has  neither  pain 
nor  pleasure,  nor  sense  of  labor  in  the  task,  any  more  than  if  it 
were  performed  by  somebody  else ;  and  his  conscious  Self  is  all 
the  time  suffering,  enjoying,  or  laboring  on  totally  different 
grounds. 

Another  and  more  important  phase  of  unconscious  cerebration 
is  that  wherein  we  find  our  mental  work  of  any  kind,  a  calcula- 
tion, an  essay,  a  tale,  a  composition  of  music,  painting  or 
sculpture,  arrange  itself  in  order  during  an  interval  either  of  sleep 
or  wakefulness,  during  which  we  had  not  consciously  thought 
of  it  at  all.    Probably  no  one  has  ever  written  on  a  subject  a 
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little  complicated,  or  otherwise  endeavored  to  think  out  a  matter 
any  way  obscure,  without  perceiving  next  day  that  the  thing  has 
somehow  taken  a  new  form  in  his  mind  bince  he  laid  down  his 
pen  or  pencil  after  his  first  eflTort.  It  is  as  if  a  "  Fairy  Order  '* 
had  come  in  the  night  and  unravelled  the  tangled  skeins  of 
thought  and  laid  them  all  neatlv  out  on  his  table.  I  have  said 
that  this  work  is  done  for  us  either  asleep  or  awake,  but  it  seems 
to  be  accomplished  most  perfectly  in  the  former  state,  when  our 
nnconsciousness  of  it  is  most  complete.  I  am  not  now  referring 
to  the  facts  of  somnambulism,  of  which  I  must  speak  by  and  by, 
but  of  the  regular  '^  setting  to  rights"  which  happens  normally 
to  the  healthiest  brains,  and  with  as  much  regularity  as,  in  a 
well-appointed  household,  the  chairs  and  tables  are  put  in  their 
places  before  the  family  come  down  to  breakfast. 

Again  there  is  the  ordinary  but  most  mysterious  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  most  persons,  of  setting  over  night  a  mental  alarum- 
clock,  and  awaking,  at  will,  at  any  unaccustomed  hour  out  of 
dreamless  sleep.  Were  we  up  and  about  our  usual  business  all 
night  without  seeing  or  hearing  a  timepiece,  or  looking  out  at 
the  stars  or  the  dawn,  few  of  us  could  guess  within  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  time.  Or  again,  if  we  were  asleep  and  dreaming 
with  no  intention  of  rising  at  a  particuler  time,  the  lapse  of  hours 
would  be  unknown  to  us.  The  count  of  time  in  dreams  is  alto- 
gether difTerent  from  that  of  our  waking  life,  and  we  dream  in  a 
few  seconds  what  seem  to  be  the  events  of  years.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  of  a  sleep  prefaced  by  a  resolution 
to  waken  at  a  specified  hour,  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  time 
unattainable  to  us  either  when  awake  or  when  sleeping  without 
such  prior  resolution. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  unconscious 
cerebration.  But  the  same  power  is  obviously  at  work  during  at 
least  half  our  lives  in  a  way  which  attracts  no  attention  only 
because  it  is  so  common.  If  we  divide  our  actions  into  classes 
with  reference  to  the  Will,  we  discover  that  they  are  of  three 
kinds — ^the  Involuntary  (such  as  the  beating  of  the  heart,  diges- 
tion, etc.),  the  Voluntary,  and  the  volitional.  The  difference 
between  the  two  latter  classes  of  actions  is,  that  Voluntary 
motions  are  made  by  permission  of  the  Will,  and  can  be  imme- 
diately stopped  by  its  exertion,  but  do  not  require  its  conscious 
activity.  Volitumal  motions,  on  the  contrary,  require  the  direct 
exertion  of  Will. 

Now  of  these  three  classes  of  actions  it  would  appear  that  all 
Voluntary  acts,  as  we  have  defined  them,  are  accomplished  by 
Unconscious  Cerebration.  Let  us  analyze  the  act  of  walking,  foV 
example.  We  intend  to  go  here  or  there ;  and  in  such  matters 
''  he  who  wOls  the  end  wills  the  means.''  But  we  do  not  deliber- 
ately think,  ''  now  I  shall  move  my  right  foot,  now  I  shall  put 
my  left  on  such  a  spof    Some  unseen  guardian  of  our  muscles 
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manages  all  such  details,  and  we  go  on  our  way,  serenely  uncon- 
scious (unless  we  chance  to  have  the  gout  or  an  ill-fitting  boot) 
that  we  have  any  legs  at  all  to  be  directed  in  the  way  they  should 
go.  If  we  chance  to  be  tolerably  familiar  with  the  road,  we 
take  each  turning  instinctively,  thinking  all  the  time  of  something 
else,  and  carefully  avoid  puddles  or  collisions  with  fellow- 
passengers,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  subject. 
Similarly,  as  soon  as  we  have  acquired  other  arts  beside  walldng, 
— reading,  sewing,  writing,  playing  on  an  instrument, — we  soon 
learn  to  carry  on  the  mechanical  part  of  our  task  with  no  con- 
scious exertion.  We  read  aloud,  taking  in  the  appearance  and 
proper  sound  of  each  word  and  the  punctuation  of  each  sentence, 
and  all  the  time  we  are  not  thinking  of  these  matters,  but  of  the 
argument  of  the  author ;  or  picturing  the  scene  he  describes ;  or 
possibly,  following  a  wholly  different  train  of  thought.  Similarly, 
in  writing  with  "  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,"  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  pen  itself  took  the  business  of  forming  the  letters 
and  dipping  itself  in.  the  ink  at  proper  intervals,  so  engrossed  are 
we  in  the  thoughts  which  we  are  trying  to  express. 

We  unponsciously  cerebrate, — while  we  are  all  the  time  con- 
sciously buried  in  our  subject, — that  it  will  not  answer  to  begin 
two  consecutive  sentences  in  the  same  way ;  that  we  must  intro- 
duce a  query  here,  or  an  ejaculation  there,  and  close  our  paragraph 
witn  a  sonorous  word  and  not  with  a  preposition.  All  this  we 
do  not  do  of  malice  prepense^  but  because  the  well-tutored  sprite, 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  our  p's  and  q^s,  settles  it  for  us 
as  a  clerk  does  the  formal  part  of  a  merchants  correspondence. 

Music  playing,  however,  is  of  all  others  the  most  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  the  powers  of  unconscious  cerebration.  Here 
we  seem  not  to  have  one  slave,  but  a  dozen.  Two  different 
lines  of  hierogliphics  have  to  be  read  at  once,  and  the 
right  hand  is  to  be  guided  to  attend  to  one  of  them,  the  left  to 
another.  All  the  ten  fingers  have  their  work  assigned  as 
quickly  as  they  can  move.  The  mind  (or  something  which 
does  duty  as  mind)  interprets  scores  of  A  sharps  and  B  flats  and 
C  natunds,  into  black  ivory  keys  and  white  ones,  crotchets  and 
quavers  and  demi-semi-quavers,  rests,  and  all  the  other  mysteries 
of  music.  The  feet  are  not  idle,  but  have  something  to  do  with 
the  pedals ;  and,  if  the  instrument  be  a  double-actioned  harp,  a 
task  of  pushingsand  pullings  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
hands.  And  all  this  time  the  performer,  the  conscious  performer, 
is  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  artistic  rapture,  at  the  results  of  all  this 
tremendous  business ;  or  perchance  lost  in  a  flirtation  with  the 
individual  who  turns  the  leaves  of  the  music-book,  and  is  justly 
persuaded  she  is  giving  him  the  whole  of  her  soul ! 

Hitherto  we  have  noticed  the  brain  engaged  in  its  more  servile 
task  of  hunting  up  lost  words,  waking  us  at  the  proper  hour,  and 
carrying  on  the  mechanical  part  of  all  our  acts.  But  our  Familiar 
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is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  walking  dictionary,  a  housemaid,  a 
valet  de  plsce^  or  a  barrel-organ  man.  He  is  a  novelist  who  can 
spin  more  romances  than  Pumas,  a  dramatist  who  composes 
more  plays  than  ever  did  Lope  de  Vega,  a  painter  who  excels 
equally  well  in  figures,  landscapes,  cattle,  sea-pieces,  smiling 
bits  or  ffenre^  and  the  most  terrific  conceptions  of  horror  and 
torture.  Of  course,  like  other  artists,  he  can  only  reproduce, 
develop,  combine  what  he  has  actually  experienced,  or  read  or 
heard  of.  But  the  enormous  versatility  and  inexhaustible  pro- 
fusion with  which  he  furnishes  us  with  fresh  pictures  for  our 
galleries,  and  new  stories  every  night  from  his  lending  library 
would  be  deemed  the  greatest  of  miracles,  were  it  not  the 
commonest  of  facts.  A  dull  clod  of  a  man,  without  an  ounce  of 
fancy  in  his  conscious  hours,  lies  down  like  a  log  at  night,  and 
lo!  he  has  got  before  him  the  village  green  where  he  played  as 
a  boy,  and  the  apple  tree  blossoms  In  his  father's  orchard,  and 
his  long  dead  and  half-forgotten  mother  smiles  at  him,  and  he 
hoars  her  call  him  *'  her  own  little  lad,"  and  then  he  has  a  vague 
sense  that  this  is  strange,  and  a  whole  marvelous  story  is  revealed 
to  him  of  how  his  mother  has  been  only  supposed  to  be  dead, 
but  has  been  living  in  a  distant  country,  and  he  feels  happy  and 
comforted.  And  then  he  wakes  and  wonders  how  lie  came  to 
have  soch  a  dr^am !  Is  he  not  right  to  wonder  ?  What  is  it 
— toko  is  it  that  wove  the  tapestry  of  such  thoughts  on  the  walls 
of  hie  dark  soul  ?  Addison  says"  "  There  is  not  a  more  painful 
act  of  thenlind  than  that  of  invention.  Yet  in  dreams  it  works 
with  that  care  and  activity  that  we  are  not  sensible  when  the 
faculty  is  employed"  (Spectator,  487).  Such  are  the  nightly 
miracles  of  Unconscious  Cerebration. 

The  laws  which  govern  dreams  are  still  half  unexplained,  but 
the  most  obvious  of  them  singularly  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
processes  of  the  unconscious  brain-work  which  causes  them. 
Much  of  the  labor  of  our  minds,  conscious  and  unconsilous, 
consists  in  transmuting  Sentiments  into  Ideas.  It  is  not  in 
this  little  essay  that  the  subject  can  be  developed  in  its  vai'ious 
branches,  the  ordinary  passions  of  life, — the  religious  and  moral 
sentiments  (wherein  our  translations  are  the  source  of  all  our 
myths  and  half  our  errors).*  and  lastly,  insanity,  wherein  the 
false  sentiment  usually  creates  the  intellectual  delusion.  Suffice 
it  that  our  conscious  brains  are  forever  at  work  of  the  kind, 
"'  giving  to  airy  nothing  "  (or  at  least  to  what  is  merely  subjective 
feeling)  **  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Our  unconscious 
brains  accordingly,  after  their  wont,  proceed  on  the  same  track 
during  sleep.  Our  sentiments  of  love;  hate,  fear,  anxiety,  arc 
each  one  of  them  the  fertile  source  of  whole  series  of  illustrative 

"*  *'  £.  f  *  Ottt  of  the  Sentiment  of  the  Ji^t!ce  of  God  c<>mG  Ideas  of  a  f^reat  Pinal  Assize  and 
D«7  «f  Jodgment.  Out  of  the  Senttraent  thai  He  Is  Anthor  of  all  things,  a  definite  Idea  of  six 
days'  world-making/'  etc  ,  etc.    (From  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  James  Kartlnaaa.) 

7— Vol.  IV. 
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dreams.  Our  bodily  sensations  of  heat,  cold,  hunger,  and 
suffocation,  supply  another  series  often  full  of  the  quaintest 
suggestions, — such  as  those  of  the  poor  gentleman  who  slept 
over  a  cheesemonger^s  shop  and  dreamt  he  was  shut  up  in  a 
cheese  to  be  eaten  by  rats ;  and  that  of  the  lady  whose  hot  botUe 
scorched  her  feet,  and  who  imagined  she  was  walking  into  Vesu- 
vius. In  all  such  dreams  we  find  our  brains  with  infinite  play  of 
fancy  merely  adding  illustrations  like  those  of  M.  Dore  to  the 
page  of  life  which  we  have  turned  the  day  before,  or  to  that 
which  lies  upon  our  beds  as  we  sleep. 

Again,  tlie  small  share  occupied  by  the  Moral  Law  in  the 
dream  world  is  a  significant  fact.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  it  is  the  rarest  thing  possible  for  any  check  ot  conscience 
to  be  felt  in  a  dream,  even  by  persons  whose  waking  hours  arc 
profoundly  imbued  with  moral  feeling.  We  commit  in  dreams 
acts  for  which  we  should  weep  tears  of  blood  were  they  real,  and 
j-et  never  feel  the  slightest  remorse.  On  the  most  trifling  provo- 
cation we  cram  an  ofiending  urchin  into  a  lion's  cage  (if  we 
happen  to  have  recently  visited  the  2iOological  Gardens),  or  we 
set  fire  to  a  house  merelv  to  warm  ourselves  with  the  blase,  and 
all  the  time  feel  no  pang  of  compunction.  The  familliar  check 
of  waking  hours,  *'  I  must  not  do  it,  because  it  would  be  unjust 
or  unkind,'^  never  once  seems  to  arrest  us  in  the  satisfaction  of 
any  whim  which  may  blow  about  our  wayward  fancies  in  sleep. 
Nay  I  think  that  if  ever  we  do  feel  a  sentiment  like  Bepentance 
in  dreams,  it  is  not  the  legitimate  sequel  to  the  crime  we  have 
previously  imagined,  but  a  wave  of  feeling  rolled  on  from  the 
real  sentiment  experienced  in  former  hours  of  consciousness. 
Our  dream-selves,  like  the  Undines  of  German  folk-lore,  have  no 
Souls,  no  Responsibility,  and  no  Hereafter.  Of  course  this 
observation  does  not  touch  the  fact  that  a  person  who  in  his 
conscious  life  has  committed  a  great  crime  may  be  haunted  with 
its  hideous  shadow  in  his  sleep,  and  that  Lady  Macbeth  may  in 
vain  try  ai)-d  wash  the  stain  from  her  '^  little  hand."  It  is  the 
imaginar}'  acts  of  sleeping  fancy  which  are  devoid  of  moral 
character.  But  this  immoral  character  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
lion  precisely  tallies  with  the  Kantian  doctrine,  that  the  moral 
!  will  is  the  true  Bomo  Neumenon,  the  Self  of  man.    This  couscioas 

self  being  dormant  in  dreams,  it  is  obvious  that  the  true  phe- 
nomena of  conscience  cannot  be  developed  in  them.  Plutarch 
oays  that  Zeno  ordered  his  followers  to  regard  dreams  as  a  test 
of  virtue,  and  to  note  it  as  a  dangerous  sign  if  they  did  not  recoil, 
even  in  their  sleep,  from  vice ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  talks 
solemnl}'  of  "  Sinful  Dreams,"  which  ecclesiastical  history 
abundantly  shows  have  proved  terrible  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
saints.  But  the  doctrine  of  Unconscious  Cerebration  explains 
clearly  enough  how,  in  the  absence  of  the  controlling  WilU  the 
animal  elements  of  our  nature  assert  themselves — generally  in  the 
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ratio  of  their  unnatural  suppression  at  other  times — and  absti- 
nence is  made  up  for  by  hungry  Fancy  spreading  a  glutton's 
feast.  The  want  of  sense  of  sin  in  such  dreams  is,  I  think,  the 
most  natural  and  most  healthful  symptom  about  them. 

But  if  moral  Repentance  rarely  or  never  follow  the  imaginary' 
transgressions  of  dreams,  another  sense,  the  Saxon  sense  of 
Dissatisfaction  in  unfinished  work,  is  not  only  often  present,  but 
sometimes  exceedingly  harrassing.  The  late  eminent  physician, 
Professor  John  Thomson,of£dinburg,  quitted  his  father's  cottage 
in  early  manhood,  leaying  half- woven  a  web  of  cloth  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  as  a  weaver's  apprentice.  Half  a  century 
afterwards  the  then  wealthy  and  celebrated  gentleman  still  found 
his  slumbers  disturbed  by  the  apparition  of  his  old  loom,  and  the 
sense  of  the  imperative  duty  of  finishing  the  never-completed 
web.  The  tale  is  like  a  parable  of  what  all  this  life*s  neglected 
duties  may  be  to  us,  perchance  in  an  absolved  and  glorified 
Hereafter,  wherein,  nevertheless,  tliat  web  which  we  have  left 
undone  will  have  passed  from  our  hands  forever !  Of  course,  as 
it  is  the  proper  task  of  the  unoonaoio^  brain  to -direct  voluntaiy 
labors  started  by  the  will,  it  is  easy  explicable  why  it  should  be 
tormented  by  the  sense  of  their  incompletion. 

Bnt  leaving  the  vast  half-studied  subject  of  dreams  (a  whole 
mine  as  it  is  of  psychological  discovery),  we  must  turn  to  con- 
sider the  surprising  phenomena  of  Unconscious  Cerebration, 
developed  under  cohcKtions  of  abnormal  excitement.  Among 
these  I  class  those  mysterious  Voices,  issuing  we  know  n6t 
whence,  in  which  some  strong  fbar,  doubt  or  hope  finds  utter- 
ance. The  part  played  by  these  Voices  in  the  history  both  of 
religion  and  of  fanaticism  it  is  needless  to  describe.  So  far  as  I 
can  Judge,  they  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  a  sort  of  lightning- 
burst,  suddenly  giving  intensely  vivid  expression  to  a  whole  set 
of  feelings,  oridead  which  have  been  lying  latent  in  the  brain, 
and  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  feelings,  and  ideas  of  our 
conscious  selves  at  the  moment.  Thus  the  man  ready  to  commit 
a  crime  hears  a  voice  appealing  to  him  to  stop ;  while  the  man 
praying  ardently  for  faith  hears  another  voice  say,  "  There  is  no 
God.''  Of  course  the  first  suggestion  is  accredited  to  heaven, 
and  the  second  to  the  powers  of  the  pit;  but  the  source  of  both 
is,  I  apprehend,  the  same.  The  second  class  of  voices  is  the 
result,  not  of  unconscious  Reasoninff  but  of  unconscious  Memory. 
Under  some  special  excitement,  ana  perhaps  inexplicably  remote 
association  of  ideas,  some  words  which  once  made  a  violent 
impression  on  us  are  remembered  from  the  innerdepths.  Chance 
may  make  these  either  awfully  solemn,,  or  as  ludicrous  as  that 
of  a  gentleman  shipwrecked  off  South  America,  who,  as  he  was 
sinking  and  almost  drowning,  distinctly  heard  his  mother's  voice 
say,  *»  Tom !  did  you  take  Jane's  cake  ?"  The  porteutious  inquiry 
had  been  addressed  to  him  forty  yciPS  previously,  and  (as  miglit 
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have  been  expected)  had  been  wholly  forgotten.  In  fever,  in  a 
similar  way,  ideas  and  words  long  consigned  to  oblivion  arc 
constantly  reproduced ;  nay,  what  Is  most  carious  of  all,  long 
trains  of  phrases  which  the  individual  had  indeed  heard,  but 
which  could  hardly  have  become  a  possession  of  the.  memory  in 
its  natural  state,  are  then  brought  out  in  entire  unconscious- 
ness. My  readers  will  recall  the  often-quoted  and  well-authen- 
ticated story  of  the  peasant  girl  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris,  who, 
in  her  delirium,  frequently  "  spouted "  Hebrew.  After  much 
inquiry  it  was  found  she  had  been  cook  to  a  learned  priest  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  his  Hebrew  books  in  the 
room  adjoining  her  kitchen.  A  similar  anecdote  1$  told  of 
another  servant-girl  who  in  abnormal  sleep  imitated  some 
beautiful  violin-playing  which  she  had  heard  many  years 
previously. 

(To  be  eoniinued,) 


CURABILITY  OF  PHTTriSIS  PULMONALIS, 

[Dr.  Beauchamp's  poetry  is  very  good,  and  we  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  enliven  our  pa^es  with  it.  We  hope,  however, 
he  will  excuse  us  in  taking  the  liberty  to  extend  the  extract 
from  Dr.  Dutcher's  article  in  our  January  number  for  fear  Dr. 
D.  might  not  consider  himself  fairly  represented. 

'*  To  abandon  vicious  habits  is  no  easy  task.  The 
of  man's  moral  nature  is  such  that  he  finds  gratifioation  in 
vicious  indulgences.  This  proclivity  in  man's  mental  constitu- 
tion is  frequently  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  benefitting 
the  afflicted  of  the  race.  They  are  not  always  willing  to  relin- 
(|ui8h  their  vicious  habits.  We  prescribe  for  their  physical 
maladies  but  all  in  vain.  They  eke  out  a  wretched  existence  in 
this  world,  die  in  tbeir  sins,  and  go  to  perdition  in  the  next.'^ 

Dear  Editor  : — I  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  wish  or  attempt 
to  criticize,  but  I  must  break  my  rule,  now,  and  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  very  dogmatical  expressions  in  the  article  of  A.  F. 
Datcher,  M.  D.  January,  1871,  vol.  iv.  nnmber  1.  He  takes  the 
ground  and  expresses  the  belief  that  Phthisis  is  a  curable  disease 
(Having;  the  disease  myself,  I  wish  that  1  could  indulge  in  his 
confidence  in  its  curative  character.) 

'*  They  eke  out  a  wretched  existence  in  this  world,  die  in  tboir 
sins,  and  go  to  perdition  in  the  next." 

That  their  existence  is  wretched,  I  admit,  and  am  well  aware. 
That  CO  succumb  to  th^ir  "  title  "  is  sinful,  I  deny.  That  they 
'^  go  to  perdition  in  the  next ''  I  say — 
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Take  one  grain  of  purest  gold 
With  baser  metal  well  combined, 
With  lead  and  zinc  and  iron  old 
(Nor  leave  the  dross  behind,) 
Till  npt  one  atom  part  is  seen 
Of  either  in  its  native  form : 
Then  east  in  any  mould  you  ween, 
While  yet  the  mixture's  soft  and  warm; 
You  dare  not  doubt,  the  gold  is  there, 
Although  'tis  hid  from  sight;  'tis  true 
That  art  can  bring  again  with  care 
The  self-same  grain  of  gold  to  view ; 
Pure  as  from  the  crystal  stream, 
It  washed  upon  the  shining  shore, 
As  visioned  in  the  miner's  dream 
When  seeking  for  the  precious  ore. 
Thus  the  soul,  though  cast  in  mould 
Of  human  form  by  hand  divine, 
In  carnal  mixture,  we  are  told. 
The  matter  with  the  mind  combine ; 
(So  close,  nor  eye,  nor  touch  can  tell 
How  soul  with  flesh  and  blood  can  dwell) 
Yet  all  must  know  the  spark  is  there, 
(A  ray  of  spirit  sent  at  binh) 
Perfect  from  Heaven's  vital  sphere, 
To  animate  this  form  of  earth ; 
So  is  the  soul  when  freed  again 
From  carnal  contact  with  the  earth, 
As  pure  and  sinless  as  it  came 
In  all  its  beauty  at  our  birth. 

n.  Bkauchamp,  H.  D. 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  DI3TIIICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  held  its  fifty-third 
annual  meeting  Konday  night,  at  the  Colonization  building,  corner  of 
Four-and-a-half  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  for  the  election  of 
officers.  After  the  readins  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  semi-annual 
meeting,  W.  P  Johnston,  IL  D.,  the  retiring  president,  pfesiding,  and 
after  a  very  handsome  valedictory,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  society  for  the  past  year,  and  made  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  its  future  guidance,  then  announced  that  the  first  regular 
business  before  the  society  was  the  election  of  oflScers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  election  was  held,  and  resulted  as  follows :  President|  Dr.  J.  M. 
Toner;  vice  presidents,  Drs.  S.  C.  Busey  and  Wm.  Marbury  ;  corres- 
ponding secretary,  Dr.  W.  B,  Drinkard ;  recording  secretary.  Dr.  W. 
W-  Johnston;  treasurer,  Dr  F.  A.  Ash  ford:  librarian,  A.  F.  A.  King; 
board  of  examiners,  Drs.  W.  G.  Palmer,  D.  R  Hagner,  Lewis  Kackall, 
Jr.,  B.  Thompson,  C.  M.  Ford ;  censors,  C.  H.  Lieberman,  J.  F.  Thomp- 
son, and  Thomas  Miller. 

Dr.  Toner,  upon  taking  the  chair,  thanked  the  society  in  a  neat  and 
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Appropriate  manner  for  the  honor  done  him  in  electing  him  to  pre- 
side over  the  deliberations  ot  this,  the  oldest  and  largest  merlical  or- 
ganization in  the  District 

THB  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  AVD  SUPPBB. 

The  annual  address  and  supper  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  IMs- 
trict  of  Columbia  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  in  the  Medical 
Hall,  corner  of  F  and  Tenth  streets,  ana  was  called  to  order,  at  S 
oMock  p.  M.,  by  the  president,  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  who  said  that  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  had  met  here  to-night  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  celebrating  its  fifty-third  anniversary,  and  had 
invited  those  present  to  join  them  to  dignify  and  grace  the  occasion. 
The  society  would,  therefore,  dispense  with  the  usual  proceedings,  and 
call  upon  Dr.  Palmer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
to  announce  at  once  the  programme.  In  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  society,  and  their  friends,  a  large  rei)resentation  of  citizens,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  attracted  by  the  public  invitation  extended,  were  in 
attendance. 

Dr.  Palmer  then  stepped  forward  and  introduced  Dr.  S.  C.  Busey, 
the  orator  of  the  evening. 

The  learned  speaker  acknowledged  the  beneficence  of  Providence 
in  preserving  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  society  devoted  to  the 
alleviations  of  the  suffering  of  their  feUow*men.  He  said  the  society, 
among  other  causes  for  gratitude,  might  be  thankful  that  within  the 
past  year  but  one  of  their  brotherhood  had  been  removed  by  death. 
Ten  of  the  original  corporators  of  the  amended  act  of  1838  of  the  80> 
ciety  survive,  and  their  useful  career  is  unsullied  by  the  slightest 
blemish  upon  their  professional  or  private  character.  They  are  still 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  and  he  hoped  many  years 
would  yet  add  lustre  to  their  brilliant  professional  achievements.  The 
doctor,  in  an  attractive  manner,  drew  life-pictures  in  the  experience 
of  a  physician,  dealing  with  those  in  high  and  humble  spheres,  and 
adverted  to  the  general  obduracy  of  young  ladies  in  refusing  the  coun- 
sel of  her  physician,  and  presisting  in  the  most  flagrant  violations  of 
the  laws  of  health.  He  also  alluded  to  the  intemperate  habits  of 
young  men,  and  portrayed  the  horrors  of  the  frenzy  consequent  upon 
excessive  indulgence  in  dissipation. 

He  said  he  presumed  success  in  the  medical,  as  in  other  professions 
and  the  trades,  is  measured  by  merit ;  but  while  a  oharlatan  may  ac^ 
quire  familiarity  with  the  uses  and  application  of  his  nostrums,  he  can 
never  skillfully  trace  cause  and  effect  As  long  as  disease  affects  the 
human  family  there  will  be  antagonisms  between  health  and  disease 
— science  and  ignorance.  He  contrasted  the  three  professions,  and 
saw  in  their  several  high  functions  no  antagonism  in  the  learned  tri- 
umvirate. He  alluded  to  the  healthfulness  of  our  city,  and  the  com- 
mendable efforts  being  put  forth  to  improve  still  further  its  sanitary 
condition. 

The  address  was  a  very  meritorious  and  interesting  effort,  and  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention.  At  its  close  Dr.  Morgan  moved 
that  the  speaker  be  requested  to  furnish  the  society  with  a  copy  of  the 
address,  and  that  they  have  it  published.     Carried. 

A  little  after  nine  o  clock  the  meeting  adjourned,  and  the  members 
repaired  to  Wormley's,  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  H  streets,  to  partake 
of  their  annual  supper,  and  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  forty  of  our  most 
prominent  physicians  took  their  seats  at  the  tablci  which  was  beauti- 
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fully  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  laden  with  all  the 
good  thittgn  that  an  epicurean  taste  could  desire. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  the  president,  occupied  the  right  centre  of  the  tiv- 
ble,  and  in  a  few  fitting  remarks  welcomed  the  gentlemen  to  the  feast. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  devouring  the  eatables  and  drinkables  the 
committee  on  toasts,  consisting  of  ^.  F.  A.  Ashford,  Dr.  Wiliiam  Lee, 
and  Dr.  A.  Peter,  handed  to  Dr.  Palmer,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  arrangements,  the  list  of  regular  toasts,  which  were  announced  by 
him,  and  were  appropriately  responded  to  by  the  members. 

Dr.  Thomas  Miller  occupied  the  head  of  the  table,  and  responded 
in  a  most  felicitous  manner  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Medical  Profession 
of  the  City  of  Washington. 

Dr.  Gradfton  Tyler  was  seated  .at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  respond^ 
to  the  toast  of  '*  The  Medical  Profession  of  Georgetown,"  and  gav^  ^ 
most  entertaining  account  of  the  early  medical  men  of  Georgetown, 
before  Washington  City  had  an  existence. 

After  the  regular  toasts  a  general  conversation  was  indulged  in,  and 
reminiscences  of  the  past  and  prospects  of  the  future  discussed  over 
well-filled  glasses  until  the  wee  small  hours  of  Thursday  morning. 


MEDICAL  GLEANINGS. 

Treatment  of  Chilblains.— Mr.  Fergus  calls  a^i^ention  to  the 
value  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection.  It 
should  be  applied  either  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  or»  better,  by 
means  of  a  spray-producer.  One  application  by  the  latter  metliod 
usually  effects  a  cure.  The  add  should  be  used  pure,  and  he 
finds  Clark's  Spray-Producer  the  best  when  both  hands  are  free ; 
Richardson's  when  only  one  is  so.  A  good  wash  for  hand«  or 
feet  affected  with  chilblains,  is  sulphurous  acid  three  parts,  gly- 
cerine one  part,  and  water  one  part.  The  acid  is  particularly 
useful  in  the  irritating,  tormenting  stage  of  chilblains. 

Belladonna  in  the  Treatment  op  Spermatorrhcea. — Mr.  R. 
M.  Jones,  having  noticed  the  advantage  accruing  ft'om  the 
employment  of  belladonna  in  the  treatment  of  incontinence  of 
urine,  was  induced  to  try  it,  some  months  ago,  in  nocturnal  emis- 
sions, and  also  in  those  so-called  cases  of  spermatorrhoea  eon- 
sequent  upon  loss  of  tone  and  irritable  state  of  the  generative 
organs,  with  very  beneficial  results,  even  in  extreme  cases.  Ho 
generally  prescribes  it  alone,  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  until 
the  desired  effect  is  produced ;  but  occasionally  he  gives  it  in 
Qombination  with  quinine,  or  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron, 
but  not  with  better  results,  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  in 
some  instances  the  iron  has  a  tendency  to  neutralize  the  efficacy 
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of  the  belladonna.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
varioas  cases,  he  considers  that  the  belladonna  seems  to  possess 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  iron  in  soothing  the  irritable  state 
of  the  generative  organs  that  is  generally  present  in  these  cases. 
It  also  seems  to  possess  some  alight  aphrodisiao  qnalitieB. 

Fatal  Case  of  Metastasis  to  the  Dura  Mates  of  the  Brain 

DUBiNo  Acute  Rhkumatisu. — ^Dr.   Henry  Priestley  sAys,  that 

though  cerebral  metastasis  is  a  universally  recognized  termination 

of  rheumatic  fever,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  rai*e  to  warrant  recording 

a  case  which  has  Jnst  come  under  his  observation  in  private 
practice. 

On  the  Idth  of  August  he  visited,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs. 

W ,  a  pale,  anemic,  delicate  looking  woman,  aged  27,  who 

complained  of  severe  pain  in  one  knee,  with  exacerbations  at 
night.  On  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  somewhat  hotter 
than  natural,  and  slightly  swollen.  Inquiry  elicited  no  histor}' 
of  exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  or  of  any  previous  attack.  The 
pulse  was  soft,  and  about  90 ;  no  great  thirst,  and  no  acid  per- 
spirations. The  case  looked  like  one  of  idio-pathic  synovitis, 
being  confined  to  one  knee;  but  rheumatism  was  suspected,  and 
the  patient  put  upon  five-grain  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium 
three  times  a-day,  with  a  one-grain  opium  pill  at  bedtime,  and 
the  joint  ordered  to  be  enveloped  in  cotton  wool  and  oiled  silk. 

According  to  expectation,  the  disease  developed  itself  unmis- 
takably in  a  few  days,  attacking  the  other  knee  and  then  the 
ankle  joints.  The  heart  did  not  become  implicated,  and  the 
fever  was  of  a  mild  type.  The  patient  was  seen  daily  up  to  the 
23rd  of  August,  and,  no  unusual  symptoms  presenting  them- 
selves, a  favorable  prognosis  was  given  on  that  day  in  answer  to 
inquiries  from  the  patient's  friends. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  he  was  summoned  in 
great  haste,  and  on  his  arrival,  to  his  surprise,  found  his  patient 
comatose,  and  in  arHculo  mortis.  Her  husband  told  him  that  u|* 
to  three  o'clock,  a.  m.  his  wife  had  been  very  restless ;  that  the 
pain  had  then  suddenly  left  her  joints,  which  she  stretched  out 
in  QorrobBration  of  her  statement,  and  expressed  her  belief  that 
she  should  soon  be  better;  she  then  dropped  off  to  slcepi  aQ<^ 
though  he  noticed  that  she  snored  loudly,  he  did  not  think  any 
thing  of  it  until,  at  daybreak,  he  saw  her  gastly,  death-lil^c 
features  and  fixed  eyes. 
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AoDTE  l^BRtosntis'tN  CHILDREN. — ^With  reference  to  a  boy  who 
was  recoYering  from  acute  periostitis  t>f  the  tibia,  Mr.  Savory 
said  (Lancit)  that  it  was  note  worthy  that,  though  children  possess 
a  power  of  repair  more  aetive  than  adult»,  they  recover  much 
less  speedily  and  completely  from  the  efibcts  of  periostitis.  This 
was  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  them  the  inflammation 
is  so  acute  that  the  periosteum  is  rapidly  destroyed  or  disorgan- 
ized into  shreds,  while  in  adulto  a  slower  process  generally  allows 
it  to  become  detached  complete,  and  often  leaves  it  in  an  almost 
unimpaired  condition,  so  that  it  can  speedily  and  ^stematically 
replace  the  bone  destroyed.  This  difference,  he  said,  could  easily 
be  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  specimens  from  young  and 
adult  subjects. 

Ahti-Phlogistio  Value  op  Ergot  — In  a  paper  read  before  the 
N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.  Association,  Dr.  Jacobl  remarks  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  ergot  acts  through  the  nervous  system,  and 
especially  through  the  sympathetic  upon  the  unstriped  muscular 
tissue  under  its  control.  Thus  it  is  that  ergot  produces  its  pecu- 
liar efiect  upon  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus,  the  unstriped 
fibres  of  the  bladder,  the  muscular  layers  of  the  intestines,  and 
especially  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels.  Its  pow- 
er in  diminishing  the  size  of  the  blood-vessels  is  manifest  from 
its  value  as  a  hsemostatie,  and  it  is  this  power  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  regarding  its  anti-phlogistic  effect.  This  efffect,  he 
considers^  is  noticeable  in  fevers  generally,  and  particularly  in 
fevers  of  the  intermittent  type,  and  hence  many  cases  of  obstin- 
ate intermittent  fever  will,  when  no  longer  benefitted  by  quinine 
or  arsenic,  still  be  benefitted  by  the  action  of  ergot.  Dr.  Jacobi 
states  he  has  also  given  a  mild  preparation  of  ergot  with  a 
uniformly  beneficial  result  in  many  cases,  not  uncommon  in 
women  and  children,  of  spinal  meningitis,  evidenced  by  pain  in 
the  spine,  slight  fever,  occasional  convulsions,  and  partial  or 
total  paralysis.     He  has  given  it  advantageously  in  oases  of 

infantile  or  dental  paralysis,  dependent  upon  congestion  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

In  these  cases  improvement  usually  commences  immediately 

after  the  disease  has  set  in,  proceeding  rapidly  for  four  or  five 

days,  slowly  for  four  or  five  days  more,  and  then  stopping. 

The  persistence  of  the  disease  he  attributes  to  dilatation  of  the 

blood-vessels,  and  he  gives  the  ergot  to  eilect  their  contraction. 
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In  cases  of  St.  Vitus'  dance,  not  oonneeted  with  ^heamatism, 
but  with  pain  in  some  part  of  the  spipal  colomn,  ergot  is  often 
serviceable  in  removing  the  symptoms.  He  uses  large  doses, 
as  a  scruple  (to  an  adult),  of  Boujean-s  ergotine,  or  two> 
drachms  (to  a  child),  of  Squibb's  fluid  extract  of  ergot.  He 
has  no  fear  of  gangrene  resulting  from  the  use  of  ergot. — Med, 
Record.  PraciUioner. 

Hemorrhoids. — ^Dr.  A.  L.  Hudson  says,  in  the  Pacific  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  that  dry  hyd.  chlor.  mitis  applied  once  or 
twice  a  day  to  tumid  and  tender  hemorrhoids  situated  about  the 
anus,  rarely  fails  to  cure  them  in  a  few  days. 
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First  Medical  and  Surgical  Report  of  the  Boston  City  Hospftal. 
Edited  by  J.  Nelson  Borland,  Physician,  David  W.  Cheever, 
Surgeon.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Cincinnati :  R.  Clark  A 
Co.    8vo.  pp.  688. 

This  work  Is  elegantly  printed  on  the  best  quality  of  heavy  paper,  and 
in  its  mechanical  execution  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  publishers. 

Of  the  cases  treated  in  tlie  Hospital  the  1st  article  is  on  Perl-nephrit- 
ic Abscess,  by  Henry  J.  Bowditcn,  M^.  D ;  the  2n(l,  Excision  of  Joints,  by 
David  W.  Cheever,  M.  D;  the  3rd.  Cases  of  Pneamonia,  by  J.  Nelson 
Borland,  M,  D;  the  4th,  Displacement  of  the  Upper  Jaw,  by  David  W. 
Cheever.  M.  D;  the  6th,  Treatment  of  Acute  Rheumatism,  by  John  G, 
Blake,  K,  D;  the  6th«  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,  by  Howard  F.  Da- 
mon, M.  D.  &c,  &c. 

There  arc  In  all  thirteen  articles  upon  the  various  diseases  treated  In 
the  Hospital  during  the  last  five  years.    They  all  show  the  writers  to 
be  gentlemeu  of  learning  and  ability,  who  have  well  digested  the  facu 
that  have  come  niider  their  observation. 

Dr.  Blake  stated.  In  his  article  on  Rheumatism,  that  the  averdj^  stay 
of  patients  at  the  Hospital,  under  the  alkaline  treatment,  was  twenty- 
four  days.  ** From  this,  at  least,  one  week  should  be  deducted;  many 
of  them  remain  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  all  seven  days,  after  the 
disease  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  cured.  This  £lves  an  averaj^  of 
eighteen  days  as  the  duration  of  treatment,  whlcn,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  is  much  briefer  than  under  other  methods.  It  should  here 
be  said,  that  all  were  placed  upon  some  tonic,  either  quinine,  iron,  cod 
liver  oil,  or  a  vegetable  bitter,  after  the  discontinuance  of  alkalies. 

''There  were  treated  under  the  non-alkaline  plan  175  cases  of  well 
marked  acute  rheumatism.  The  remedies  were  various,  and  such  as 
have  been  usually  prescribed  for  many  years.  The  average  stay  of 
these  cases  in  the  Hospital  was  thirty-five  days.  From  this  seven  to 
ten  must  be  deducted,  leaving  the  duration  of  treatment  twenty-flve 
days." 

Dr.  Borland  thus  describes  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  pursued, 
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which  we  are  quite  sore  the  malority  of  oar  western  physicians  will 
not  endorse :  ^*  Milk  always  by  the  bed  side  for  the  patient  to  drinic  at 
will ,  beef  tea  and  wine  whey  iriven  alternately,  regu1ain<c  the  frequency 
by  the  severity  of  the  case,  in  the  most  severe  oases  they  are  g^tven 
every  two  hours,  three  or  four  ounces,  and  in  some  cases,  for  a  while, 
two  ounces  every  hour  alternately,  so  that  the  patient  gets  from  six  to 
twelve  ounces  of  sherry  wine  daily,  that  is,  during  the  waking  hours 
of  tiie  twenty-four.  If  there  is  great  debility  milk  punch  or  brandy  is 
substituted  for  the  wine  whey,  as  soon  as  possible  the  alcoholic  stimu- 
lus is  withdrawn,  and  is  replaced  bv  soups,  etc.  As  soon  as  conva* 
lescence  takes  plaee,  and  the  patient  begins  toask  forfood,  he  is  placed 
on  a  liberal  diet  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  food.  External  appli- 
cations have  been  made  in  many  cases,  ov  enveloping  the  entire  side 
affected,  or  both  sides  if  necessary  In  a  *  Jacket  poultice  '  of  flax-seed 
meal,  which  is  carefully  attended,  and  always  kept  warm  and  fresh. 
In  many  cases  wine  of  antimony  was  given  in  minute  doses  of  six  to 
eight  drops  every  hour." 

The  work  will  be  found  quite  valuable  both  to  the  physician  and 
surgeon. 

DiSBASES  OF  THB  SPINE  AND  OF  THK  NeRVKS,  BT  CHAKLES  BLASV  BAD- 

CLIFFS,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  p.  London.  John  Xetter  Badcliffe,  J.  War- 

rinton  Begbie,  M.  D.,F.R.  C.P.  Edinburgh.  Francis  E.  Austin,  M. 

J>^  F.  R.  C.  P.  and  John  Russell  Reynolds.  H.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R-  C. 

P.  London.  8  vo.  pp.  196.  Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Lea ;  Cincinnati: 

R.  Clark  &  Co. 
This  volume  comprises  a  series  of  essays  extracted  from  the  '*  System 
of  Medicine,'*  edited  by  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M,  D.,  on  a  group  of 
diseases  of  gi'eat  interest,  and  many  of  them  of  frequent  occurrence. 
These  essays  are  f^om  the  pens  of  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  ability 
and  experience,  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  several 
diseases  on  which  they  have  written.  The  volume  will  be  found  to 
present  the  latest  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  of 
which  it  treats. 

The  Transactiokb  of  the  Americax  Mebical  Association,  1870, 
Vol.  XXI.    8vo.  pp.  612. 

Although  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Washington  last  year  was 
marked  by  disgraceftiloccnrrences,  very  largely  because  the  presiding 
officer  was  highly  inefllclent,  yet  a  great  deal  of  good  labor  was  done 
by  the  Sections,  as  Is  shown  by  the  volume  ot  Proceedings. 

The  volume  contains  a  number  of  highly  valuable  essays.  Among 
them  are :  '•The  Proper  Treatment  of  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  John  Cnrwen, 
of  Pa. ;  Median  Lithotomv,  by  James  L.  Little ;  New  Operation  for  Im- 
perforate Anus,  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Healey ;  Form  of  Neuralgia  of  rhe 
Jaw  Bones  hitherto  undescrlbcd,  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross;  A  New  Mode  of 
Amputation  at  the  Ankle-Joint,  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Quimby ;  On  the  Cellular 
(structure  of  the  Red  Blood  Corpuscle,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Richardson ;  Intra- 
uterine Injections  and  their  Therapeutic  Value,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Byrne  f* 
etc.  etc. 

The  Permanent  Secretary,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  highly  sajtisfactory  manner  in  which  he  issues  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Circular  No.  3  Surgeon  General's  Office,  Nov.  23,  1870.  Approved 
plans  and  specifications  lor  post  hospitals. 

Circular  No.  4.  War  Department,  Surgeon  Generals  office,  Wash- 
ington. December  o,  1870.  A  report  on  barraolcsand  hospitals,  with 
description  of  military  posts.  4to.  pp.  474 
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The  reports  contained  in  circular  No.  4  are  edited  by  assitant  8ur- 

geon  John  S.  Billimos,  U.  S.  A.  They  are  prefaced  by  an  able  and 
i^hlv  interesting  letter  to  the  Surgeon  General  by  the  editor.  The 
object  in  their  puUication  is:  IsU  The  preservation  of  interesting 
historical  memoranda.  2nd«  The  presentation  of  all  facts  bearing  upon 
the  hygiene  of  the  post,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  troops.  3rd, 
The  furnishing  such  information  as  would  be  of  interest  to  offlcen 
ordered  to  a  post  new  to  them.  In  addition,  an  Idea  is  given  of  the 
general  character  of  the  barracks  and  hospital  aooommodations  of  the 
army. 

In  some  valuable  remarks  upon  ventilation  the  editor  states  that: 
^^To  secure  the  greatest  effect  from  heat  as  a  ventilating  power,  the 
fresh  cool  air  should  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  and  the  warm  foal 
air  pass  out  above.  This  will  not,  however,  secure  the  satis flictory  dis- 
tribution of  the  air  which  is  essentia^  for  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  8upc^ 
fluity  of  air  into  and  out  of  a  room  without  properly  ventilating  It. 
The  opening  for  fresh,  cool  air  should,  therefore,  be  near  the  ceiling  in 
cold  weather ;  but  when  fires  are  not  used,  a  mechanical  advantage  i^ 
gained  by  having  them  near  the  floor,  and  both  sets  of  oi>ening8  should 
be  inserted  with  tightly  fitting  doois,  so  that  either  can  be  used  as 
required." 

Satan  In  Socikty.    By  a  physician.    Cinoinnaci  and  New  York.  C. 
h\  Vent,  la  mo.  pp.  408. 

Our  readers,  as  well  as  ourself,  will  no  doubt  be  startled  by  the  title 
of  the  book  before  us,  and  will  wonder  what  it  treats  about.  The 
apologia  says  that  its  object  is  to  expose  the  vices  of  the  age  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  the  nation.  The  contents  show  the  foUowlnjj 
Kubjects  to  he  treated :  Education  and  Training  of  boys  and  younx 
men;  Education  and  Training  of  girls  and  young  women;  M.ile  Ma?- 
tiirbatlon;  Female  Masturbation;  The  Sacred  Klghts  of  Oftsprlnjj; 
Tiie  Pliysiology  ot  Marriage ;  Prostitution ;  Happiness  In  Wedlock,  etc. 

A  sensational  work  of  the  kind  undoubtedly  will  have  a  large  $aie 
among  the  masses.  While  it  undoubtedly  contains  a  great  deal  of 
usefullnformatlon  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  those  who  will  make  use 
of  it,  yet  we  think  the  knowledge  it  contains  is  better  imparted  in  some 
other  manner,  viz;  by  the  study  of  anatomy,  physiology,  laws  of 
health  ,  in  schools  and  at  home— systematically  studied,  without  omis- 
sion of  any  department  from  any  oversensitive  delicacy.  The  great 
number  of  sensational  works  which  have  recently  issued  from  the 
press  ma}*^  have  the 
unprofessional  upon 
about  which  we  think 
something 


Cbildrens*  Books. 

Loe  and  Shepard's  press  of  Boston,  continues  to  teem  with  flrit- 
class  publications  for  children  of  all  ages.  We  have  just  received  the 
series  entitled  *»Kathie  SroRiES,"  Illustrated,  consisting  of  Kathie's 
Thrier  Wishes;  Kathik's  AuNTRura;  Crdarwood.  They  arc  hy 
Miss  A.  M.  Douglass,  very  interesting,  and  Just  the  thing  for  little  girl^- 

The  Sprinqdalg  Stories  consist  of  six  books,  18  mo.  about  175  pige^' 
bv  Mrs.  8.  B.  C.  Samuels.  They  are  entitled  Nkttib's  Tbial;  Adku: 
£(krbrrt;  Eric;  Ennispellbn:  Joqnstonrs  Farm.  Each  booli  i*^^ 
separate  atory.  and  makes  tiie  oest  of  reading  for  little  follis.  Tn« 
story  of  Eric,  for  instance,  gives  an  account  or  his  travels  and  of  "'^ 
iViends  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Many  of  tiie  incidents  descril>e« 
are  actual  facts,  and  the  descent  of  Eric  in  diving  armor,  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  sea,  will  be  found  to  possess  some  items  which  will  he  worth 
remembering.  Thelindingofa  boxof  ^old  and  thelesson  taught  by 
Eric's  honesty  in  trying  to  find  the  owner  of  the  money,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  his  accusers*  when  he  is  unjustly  accused  of  thetl,  will  be 
worthy  of  attention  to  all  who  have  a  name  tx>  make. 
The  other  volumes  are  equally  as  intesesting. 

IjIOht  at  Evektide  is  the  title  of  a  compilation  of  choice  reli;;lou.s 
hymns  and  poems,  by  Dana  Estes,  16  mo.  pp.  240.  The  editor  has 
endeavored  to  bring  into  the  series  something  of  interest  and  profit  to 
all  the  members  of  the  fkmily,  ftom  the  youngest  to  the  oldest.  >|^:iny 
of  the  pieces  are  very  beautihil.  There  Is  poetry  from  J.  G.  Wliittier, 
Hrs.  D.  Huloclc  CraiK,  Louisa  Reld  Estes,  Dr.  T.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Adelaide  A.  Proctor,  and  many  other  good  writers. 

Abthur  Bxowv,  the  Youxo  CAFrAZH,  by  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg  Is  a 
tip  top  book  for  boys*  and  all  should  read  it.  It  abounds  in  adventure 
and  exciting  Incidents;  and,  at  the  same  time  it  has  its  moral.  It  is 
the  first  of  tii  PU<uant  Cove  Series^  to  be  completed  in  six  volumes. 


(Silitorjriat 


Thk  Civcixnati  Hospftal  and 
ITS  Majtaoembnt  prove  a  Psycho- 
logical Fact.— We  see  exempli- 
fied in  the  management  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hospitalhow  little  men  are 
disposed   to  do   justly   when    in 
power— how  unscrupulously  they 
will  trample  under  loot  the  rights 
of  others  when  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  them,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  danger  of  their  being  called 
to  an  account  for  their  conduct. 
Huch  is  said  about  man's  intuitive 
moral  sense,  and  appealing  to  it,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  oo  right  j 
but  the  presumption  that  he  has 
anything  of  the  kind  is  a  great 
error.    Whatever  moral  obligation 
he  acknowledges  he  has  learned  to 
do  so  from  experience— from  ob- 
.servlng  that  unjust  conduct,   or 
conduct  that  would  bring  harm 
upon  himself  under  similar  circum- 
stances, which  he  ascertains  by  his 
intellect,  brings  with  it  a  penalty 
of  some  kind.     In  this  way  he  has 
framed  for  himself  a  code  of  ethics 
which  his  vanity  causes  him  to  be- 
lieve he  observes  from  choice,  and 
has  had  its  origin  in  his  natural 
sense  of  right.    But  let  the  fear  of 
the  penalty  of  wrong  doing  be  re- 
moved ever  so  little,  and  it  will  be 
perceived  how  i*egaitlless  he  imme- 


diately becomes  of  right  and  Jus- 
tice. Old  David  understood  pretty 
well  his  fellow  man  when  he  re- 
plied, on  being  given  a  choice  of 
punishments  for  the  sin  of  number- 
ing the  children  of  Israel :  "  Let  us 
fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
for  his  mercies  are  great :  and  let 
me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man.'' 
The  old  king  knew  well  that  witii 
man,  with  no  prospect  of  being 
called  to  an  account  for  the  use  of 
it,  power  was  right,  and  that  it 
would  be  employed  as  heartlessly 
and  cruelly  as  with  the  tiger— that 
no  pity,  no  more  than  with  the 
tiger,  would  ever  touch  the  heart. 
God  might  remember  mercy,  but 
there  was  no  hope  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture's doing  so. 

A  few  years  ago  a  clique  of  doc- 
tors of  this  city,  known  as  th(s 
Miami  clique,  commenced  a  medi- 
cal college,  which  they  called  the 
**  Miami  Medical  College."  simply 
because  the  Chairs  In  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege were  not  given  them,  for  the 
reason  of  their  want  of  qualifica- 
tions to  fill  them.  They  were  pub- 
licly offered  them  if  they  would 
prove  their  fitness  to  fill  them  by 
concouring  for  them,  but  this  they 
declined.  About  the  same  time 
the  profession  of  Cincinnati  were 
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becoming  dissatisAed  with  the  then 
monopoly  of  the  Hospital  staff  by 
the  Ohio  College,  and  therefore 
geconded  the  Aliamis  hi  tiicir 
efforts  to  overthrow  ic.  At  lengUi 
the  end  was  accomplished :  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  Leffislature  for 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  with  power  to 
choose  a  staff,  without  reference  to 
the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  College. 
Kow  marlk  the  tricltery  of  the  men 
composing  the  Miami  clique.  Hav- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  abandoned 
their  college  in  indecent  haste  to 
rush  to  nil  the  Cliairs  of  the  Ohio 
College,  which  had  been  tendered 
them  during  a  temporary  muddle 
of  affairs,  without  being  compelled 
to  concour  for  them;  and  after- 
wards put  out  when  the  college 
had  resumed  its  normal  state  for 
their  Incompetencv,  thev  set  about 
fixing  up  a  Boara  of  Trustees  for 
the  Hospital  (abounding  iti  clo- 
ning although  deficient  in  learn- 
ing, for  they  have  been  too  much 
engaged  in  scheming  to  studv  any), 
and  succeeded  in  getting  relatives, 
friends,  etc.  appointed  on  it.  This 
accomplished,  they  had  a  majority 
of  themselves  appointed  on  Uie 
staff,  and  then,  with  a  great  flour- 
ish of  trumx>ets  and  loud  cackling 
on  the  part  of  their  organ,  the  Lan- 
cet and  Obs,  they  started  another 
college — Miami  College,  Ko.  2. 

Since  members  ot  the  Miami 
clique  have  composed  the  majority 
of  the  staff,  no  appeals  to  them  that 
they  w*ere  unjustly  monopolizing 
l>ositions  that  others  had  a  right  to 
compete  for  has  moved  them.  Al- 
though reminded  of  their  contest 
in  past  years  withtlie  Ohio  college, 
to  brealcuplts  monopoly,  and  their 
professions  at  the  time,  that  places 
should  be  awarded  for  superior 
merit  fairly  tested,  they  malce  no 
other  reply  than  the  inacoent  one, 
••  What  we  have  won  by  our 
shrewdness  we  intend  to  hold  on  to  *' 
— ••  get  us  out  If  you  can  " — "  you 
fellows  who  are  malvlng  all  of  this 
outcry  should  have  been  more 
wary  while  we  were  laving  our 
pla ns ''—"generosity. etc.  Is  all  very 
nice  to  talk  about,  but  its  practice 
is  very  unfashionable  *' — **  sorry 
for  you  '  outs,'  but  get  in  by  your 
*  wits ' "— •*  scheming  Is  the  word.'* 


Now,  these  men  who  act  in  this 
manner  and  talk  after  such  a  style 
when  privately  approached,  claim 
to  be  honorable,  upright  men,  wlio 
would  disdain  to  do  a  wrong.  It  \^ 
well  known  how  their  organ  pub- 
lishes them  abroad  as  the  prq;'eMion 
of  Cincinnati— the  salt  that  pre- 
venteth  tlie  whole  body  from  de- 
caying, and  yet  who  can  help  re- 
garding them  as  only  fit  to  be  cast 
out  and  trodden  under  foot.  David, 
no  doubt  still  regarded  himself  a 
saint  after  playing  the  robber  in  the 
case  of  Uriah's  wife  and  murderiag 
poor  Uriah,  considering  the  pow* 
er  he  had  to  do  what  he  did,  justified 
him  in  doing  It,  until  he  was  tau^^ht 
differently  oy  Natlian  being  sent 
to  him ;  so  the  men  of  the  Miami 
«llque,  we  presume,  excuse  tliem- 
selves  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  their  power  is  taken  away 
fiom  them  by  means  outside  of 
themselves. 

Some  of  our  readers,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  think  that  we  do  not 
fairly  represent  our  Miami  breth- 
ren, and  the  probability  of  belojT 
thus  8uspecte(l  has  often  made  us 
hesitate  m  making  the  disclosures 
we  have.  But  we  can  assure  them 
that  facts  would  iustify  us  in  saying' 
more  than  we  have;  and  if  they 
would  reflect  a  little  on  the  conduct 
of  men  that  has  come  under  their 
own  observation,  they  must  admit 
yre  have  at  no  time  made  any 
charges  against  any  one  that  ha$ 
improbability  in  it.  If  David, 
w^hose  psalms  are  sung  to  tbit^ 
day  to  tne  great  consolation  of  the 
pious,  and  who  communed,  as  it 
were,  face  to  face  with  the  Al- 
mighty, could  commit  an  adidter^v 
and  a  foul  murder  when  he  had  it 
in  his  power— acting  on  the  princi- 
ple that  •»  might  U  right ^— and 
continue  to  regard  himself  a  saint 
and  show  righteous  indignation 
when  the  story  was  told  him  of  tlu* 
rich  man  taking  away  the  poor 
man's  only  ewe  Iamb,  wo  do  not 
tliink  that  it  is  over-toxing  the  cre- 
dulity of  any  one  when  we  relate 
how  such  uuregenerate  menassonn^ 
of  the  Miamis  are,  who  have  nevci 
entered  a  church  since  they  ceastrd 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  their 
inotherF.got  theniaelvea  on  the^ftafl 
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of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  by  dis- 
honorable means,  to  the  exclusion 
of  better  men,  and  continue  to  hold 
their  positions  in  spifce  of  all  ap- 
peals to  their  sense  of  justice,  and 
.snapping  their  fineers  in  derision 
when  the  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct  with  their  former  profes* 
K!ons  is  pointed  out. 

It  is  {Mtinfiil  to  us  to  disturb  the 
faith  of  any  one  in  his  fellow  crea* 
tures,  but  we  are  the  chamnion  of 
the  truth,  and  we  mtist  vindicate  H 
under  all  circumdtances,  even 
though  we  maybe  chaif^ed  with 
exciting  scandal.  ^^May  it  please 
thejudgey  if  the  frauds  exist,  the  man 
tvho  wrote  thai  $entence  is  fuut  the 
man  to  stand  in  that  plaee.  Morsr- 
overf  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  rotten- 
ness in  any  sect^  body,  or  organizor- 
tion,  than  the  appear^ncs  of  greater 
horror  over  the  making  of  an  accusa- 
tion  than  over  the  commission  of  the 
offense.  As  soon  as  toe  see  ^  scandal  * 
becomfi  the  greatest  dread  of  a  com- 
munity,  toe  m{ty  be  sure  that  its 
morals  are  becoming  muddied  at  their 
source,^ 

At  the  rislc  of  malcin^  onr  arti* 
cle  wearisome,  we  will  cite  the  con- 
duct of  the  trustees  of  the  hospital 
as  an  instance  that  men  possess  no 
Inherent  sense  of  Justice,  but  pur- 
sue it  only  under  circumstances  that 
tend  to  compel  them  to  doiso.  In  the 
case  of  the  Miamis^  it  might  be  al^ 
ledged  by  some  opponents  of  our 
theory  that  some  ofthem  are  coarse, 
vulgar  fellows,  of  viciously  ac* 
quired  propensities,  which  hove 
come  to  outweigh  the  natural  in- 
stincts of  right ;  out  such  an  allegar 
tion  will  not  hold  good  as  re^a^s 
the  hospital  trustees,  for  a  number 
ofthem  we  know  to  be  intelligent, 
cultivated  men ;  and  not  only  so- 
several  of  them  maice  claims  to 
piety,  one  or  two  even  beinig 
clergymen,  and  yet  we  are  sorry 
to  say  the  aggrieved  turn  to  them 
for  redress  with  no  better  result 
than  has  followed  any  appeals  to 
the  Miami  clique.  Two  years  ago 
the  trustees  of  a  certain  medical 
college,  among  whom  were  the 
lion.  K  D.  Mansfield,  LL.  D., 
and  several  other  genUemen  of 
learning  and  note,  presented  to  the 


petition,  asking  that  the  medical 
colleges  be  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing as  regards  the  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  pointing  out  the  injus- 
tice, as  all  fair-minded  men  eon- 
cede%  of  the  present  arrangement, 
by  which  one  school  monopolizes 
nearly  the  whole  staff,  while  others 
had  no  representation  at  all,  and 
the  petition  was  treated  with  in- 
dignity and  contempt— a  reply  n<»t 
even  being  deigned.  The  outrage 
on  the  unrepresented  schools,  &r 
to  call  it  by  anv  softer  name  would 
be  but  hypocritical  cant,  still  con- 
tinues, and  win  likely  continue 
until  some  higher  power  puts  a 
stop  to  it — no  sense  of  justice  or 
pious  feeling  of  obligation  of  those 
controlling  will  ever  do  it.  As  in 
i  the  whole  history  of  the  world  the- 
captive  has  been  let  go  free  through 
force,  notwithstanding  the  vaunted 
influence  of  other  means,  so,  when 
right  is  done  in  this  case,  it  will  be 
by  force.    Here,  in  Cincinnati,  is  a 

Eublic  institution,  not  private, 
uilt  by  the  people  not  only  for 
eleemosynary  but  educational  pur- 
posesj  handed  over  by  the  trustees 
to  a  clique  to  be  run  in  their  own 
interests.  Kot  a  single  test  of 
qualifications  is  set  up,  and  the 
claims  of  all  other  schools  which 
are  equally  as  great,  are  entirely 
disregardea.  Xot  only  do  no  tests 
of  qualifications  exist  but  men 
known  to  be  unqualified  ai^  put  on 
the  staff,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  members  of  the 
clique. 

But  we  hear  a  very  good  man 
saying  that  ^  the  unregeneratc  man, 
I  xnow,  has  no  goodness  in  him. 
but  regenerated  he  becomes  a  new 
creature,  and  is  nnder  the  control 
of  moral  infiuences.**  In  reply  we 
will  say  we  are  writing  about  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  first 
birth,  and  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  anv  theological  disquisitions. 
We  will  remark,  however,  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  profession  of 
piety  of  some  of  our  trustee  friends, 
is  their  seeming  unwillingness  to 
act  fairly,  and  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  operating  upon  them  by  moral 
influences.  Indeed,  we  have  heard 
it  remarked  that  the  government 


hospital  Board  a  most  respectAil  of  an  Institution,  or  any  other  kind 
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of  fi^overnment)  should  never  be 
entrusted  to  such  so-called  pious 
men,  for  the  reason  that  they  do 
not  consider  whether  auy  measure 
that  may  be  proposed  is  Just  and 
right,  and  should  be  carried  out 
on  that  aocouut,  but  wliat  will 
be  its  effects  on  their  povrer  and 
Uiose  of  their  friends.  It  is  auite 
sure  Christ  himself  discarded  all 
such,  opposing,  as  they  did,  every 
effort  on  his  part  for  the  good 
of  the  race.  All  men,  it  can 
be  regarded  as  a  rule,  seek  after 
power,  and  those  who  are  doubly 
mtrenched  against  any  hindrances 
in  its  attainment  by  arguments 
about  justice  and  injustlee,  are 
those  who  unite  themselves  to- 
gether and  resolve,  "Ist.  The 
righteous  should  rule ;  3d.  We  are 
the  righteous.'^ 

But  we  will  dismiss  the  subject 
for  the  present,  having  no  doubt 
that,  on  rejection,  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us,  liiat  man  has  no  in* 
tuitive  sense  of  right,  bui  that  the 
feeling  is  altogeiher  an  acquired 
one,  from  the  experience  that 
wrong  doing,  sooner  or  later, 
brin|(s  with  it  a  penalty*  ^'  Jjfit  us 
imagine  tlie  first  appearing  idea  in 
the  infantas  mind  to  reac^  out- 
wards, and  to  leave,  as  it  will  do»  a 
residuum  in  its  nervous  centre; 
when  the  idea  occurs  again,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  a  similar  re- 
action. Suppose,  however,  that  the 
reaction  causes  pain  to  the  child, 
and  thereupon  a  second  idea  is 
formed  in  its  mind,  the  reaction  of 
which  is  opposed  to  tliat  of  the 
first.  When  the  first  idea  appears 
again,  it  will.  Instead  of  reacting 
outwards  at  once,  excite  the  second 
idea  into  activity,  which  is  Inhibl* 
tory  or  preventive.  That  is  the 
simplest  case  of  volition :  the  child 
has  voluntarily  refrained  from  do- 
ing something,  or  voluntarily  done 
something  else;  and  the  impulse 
that  has  prompted  the  choice  is  not 
an  abstract  power,  but  springs 
from  that  fundamental  property  of 
organic  element  by  which  w^hat  is 
agreeable  is  sought,  what  is  pain- 
ful is  shunned."  This  was  said  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  volition* 
biit  it  applies  equall  v  as  well  to  the 
formation  of  principles. 


Unconscious  Crrkbratiok. — 
We  commence  in  this  number  an 
article  on  this  subject  from  Mac- 
miUan's  Magazine,  We  are  sorry 
that  we  are  under  the  necessity,  on 
account  of  its  length,  to  divide  it 
into  two  or  three  parts ;  but  when 
we  have  printed  the  whole  of  it  our 
readers  can  read  it  altogether. 

The  author  Seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  science  ere  long  will 
proclaim  the  dogma  that  ^  matter 
can  thinlc^*'  bat  believes  in  the 
aeparabilitv  of  the  conscious  self 
from  the  thinlnng  brain. 


Soribner's  MoMTHLY.^We  have 
received  the  January  number  of 
this  very  excellent  magasine,  pub- 
lished by  Scribner  A  Co.  of  New 
York,  at  $3  a-year.  Its  acticles  are 
by  the  best  writers  and  of  the  high- 
est order.  There  is  at  the  present 
time  being  published  in  it  a  highly 
interesting  story,  entitled,  *'  Wil- 
frid CJumbermede/'  by  Geo.  Mac- 
Donald,  which  will  well  repay  per- 
usal, Mr.  McDonald  is  not  only  a 
novelist  of  the  highest  order,  but  a 
poet,  and  the  poet^s  beauties  chai^ 
aoteriise  all  his  writings. 

For  Sal*.— We  have  Just  re- 
ceived from  the  proprietor,  and 
have  for  sale,  one  of  Dr.  S.  B. 
Smith'selectro-raagnetic  machines, 
which  our  readers  will  find  de- 
scribed in  our  advertising  pages. 
We  regard  it  as  a  very  moritonous 
instrument. 

We  have  also  for  sale  a  number 
of  small  compound  microscopes, 
fitted  with  separable  achromatic 
lenses  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  focal 
distance,  the  same  as  are  used  on 
Dr.  Woodward's  students  micro- 
scopes, which  is  admitted  to  be  the 
best  of  its  Ifind,  giving  a  magnitude 
of  60, 150,  and  250  diameters,  with 
exoellent  definition.  They  are  the 
cheapest  micorosoopes  we  ever 
Icnew,  and  are  as  efficient  as  any 
microscope  for  all  the  purposes  of 
amateurs,  students  and  physiciaa^. 
As  we  have  one  in  constant  use, 
we  know  them  to  be  as  repre- 
sented. Price  $12.  Address  the 
editor. 
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VALefrlCTOIfY    ADDRESS. 

By  1>.  I>.  Bkamblx,  M.  D^  ProtaBw  of  Dederiptiye  ftiid  Surgteal 
Anatomy  in  Cinoinniatd  College  of  Medioiae  and  Surgery. 

Qjasmjoaax  09  TfiB  GBda>iPATnf a  Clab^  : — ^in  nndertaking  the 
h(^orable  dnty  entnidted  to  me  by  my  eoUeagaeft  of  addressing 
yon  on  tkis  occasion,  I  did  not  feel  it  immiiibeiit  upon  me  to 
decline  ttie  task  on  the  ground  of  the  diflleulty  of  eayiiig  some- 
thing new. 

The  purpose  of  a  videdictory  addiess  is  not  the  affording 
aa  opporttmity  of  saying  auythiBg  new,  but  of  eaying  something 
that  graduates,  taking  their  first  stidp  in  a  new  enreer,  ought  to 
hear,  and  which  they  may,  perhaps,  hear  Ibr  llie  fitst  Ume. 

I  pr(^>oBe  to  oflisr  you  some  general  femarls  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  medicine  to  society  at  large,  in  order  that  you  may  mott 
cleariy  appreeiate  the  position  you  are  about  to  oceupy,  and  be 
led,  I  trust,  s«Bing  the  height  and  extent  of  the  mission  on  which 
you  are  embarked,  to  pursne  your  professional  studies  in  a 
liberal  and  generous  qpnit 

You  have  now  acquired  that  theotfetScal  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  healing  art  whieh  is  neoessary  to  ensMe  you  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  <rf  pract^aoners  of  medicine  with  comfort  to 
yourselves  and  advantsge  to  those  who  may  put  themselves  in 
your  hands. 

To  simply  discharge  consdenttouidy  the  implied  contract  into 
which  yon  enter  with  your  pattents,  to  do  your  best  for  thrtr  relief 
in  return  for  yonr  fee,  is  to  do  nothing  more  than  is  aq[>ccte(l 
in  0very  commercial  transaction. 

If  nothing  more  than  this  were  done  medicine  would  hardly 
S— Vol.  IV. 
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rise  above  the  level  of  a  trade.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which 
medicine  has  been  served  by  those  illastrious  men  who  have 
raised  their  calling  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  rank  of  professions; 
they  have  created  an  estate  of  honor  and  authority  with  man- 
kind, which  yott  and  all  of  U9  inherit,  find  which  we  are  in  doty 

bound  to  transmit  to  our  successors,  at  least  unimpaired  if  not 
augmented. 

Gentlemeii,  grou  have  bqen  tp-pightj  admitted  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  You  will  also  remember  that  from  this  time  you 
come  into  possession  o^  that  inheritance  ,which  the  genius,  the 
philanthropy,  and  the  devoted  industry  of  others  have  accumn- 
la  ted.  You  are  also  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  status  in 
society,  and  of  a  consideration  among  your  fellow-men.  We 
trust  that  you  will  ever  endeavor  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
noble  fraternity  which  has  thus  adopted  you. 

Now,  in  order  that  you  may  do  this,  let  us  examine  the  field 
in  which  we  arc  engaged  to  work.  Our  special  object  is  the 
onltivation  of  the  sciences  of  matter  and  life.  These  constitute 
the  basis  of  medical  knowledge.  They  also  serve  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  training  the  powers  of  observing  and  judging.  How- 
ever, the  study  of  Uiese  sciences  does  not  exclusively  belong  to 
the  domain  of  medicine.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  those  who 
have  been  the  most  successful  promoters  of  these  sciences  have 
always  been  found  amongst  our  profession. 

Our  art  consists  in  the  appUcation  of  a  knowledge  of  life,  and 
of  the  influence  of  matter  upon  life. 

We  are  physicians ;  we  stand  at  the  head  of  the  students  of 
nature.  As  physicians,  we  command  the  respect  and  affection 
of  .the  illiterate  for  the  ben^ts  that  attend  upon  our  professional 
ministrations.  As  students  of  nature,  we  are  brought  in  friendly 
contact  with  every  society  and  every  individual  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  natural  truth.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  study  our 
patient,  Man,  without  observing  and  learning  much  that  must 
remain  hidden  to  others  concerning  the  healthy  and  disordered 
manifestations  of  his  mental  existence. 

Our  studies  and  our  practical  pursuits  bring  us  into  relation 
with  all  grades  of  society,  and  thus  make  us  the  golden  link  that 
binds  all  classes  and  all  nations  into  one  harmonious  family* 
Our  study  is  the  truth  of  nature.  Our  object  is  to  gUay  miaeryi 
to  mitigate  suffering,  to  advance  the  physical  And  moral  ircll- 
being  of  mankind. 
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When  we  look  upon  a  sufferiBg  being,  oar  first  and  constant 
thought  i^  to  nnrayel  the  mystery  of  his  affiiction — to  ascertain 
the  eaose  of  thef  disturbance  of  health.  Oar  object  is  to  under- 
•tend  the  effort  and  action  of  nature  in  baffling  the  iaflaences 
nnder  which  she  is  laboring.  We  seek  to  aid' her  in  the  conflict ; 
.  we  observe  and  follow  her  laws.  If  we  turn  aside  from  this 
path,  we  shall  surely  miss  our  aim  and  fail  to  benefit  our  patient. 
We  are  thps  constantly  taking  nature  as  our  guide,  and  as  such 
we  must  learn  to  properly  interpret  her. 

The  labors  of  the  physician  enliven  and  direct  his  study. 
He  seeks  truth,  not  to  contemplate  her  charms.  He  seeks  truth 
not  for  her  own  sake,  but  for  that  knowledge  which  is  power — 
the  power  of  working  good  for  his  fellow  creatures. 

Here  we  may  ask  what  other  profession  is  there  whose  pursuit 
is  truth  untarnished — whose  pursuit  is  truth  for  the  sake  of 
beneficence  ?  If  such  a  profession  exists  it  must  be  that  of 
religion. 

But  we  perceive  that,  whilst  the  physician  may  enliven  his 
faith,  and  gather  fresh  evidence  of  the  eternal  truth  by  examin- 
ing the  works  of  the  Creator,  the  theologian  is  either  limited  by 
the  contemplation  of  revealed'  religion,  or,  if  not  thus  satisfied, 
he  is  probably  bewildered  amidst  the  maaes  of  nestle  specula- 
tion and  sectarian  controversy. 

The  lawyer  does  not  always  seek  the  troth.  We  find  him 
alternately  defending  right  and  wrong. 

In  natural  science  we  do  not  have  to  choose  between  fallacious 
evidence  and  speculation.  When  we  are  in  doubt  we  turn  to  the 
ever-open  book  of  nature;  here  we  find  testimony  that  may 
be  cross-examined  and  verified  by  all.  For  example :  if  two 
anatomists  differ  in  their  description  of  an  organ,  a  third  anato- 
mist does  not  waste  his  time  in  weighing  and  balancing  the 
statements  of  the  combatants;  he  proceeds  at. once,  instructed 
by  their  experience,  to  re-examine  at  the  original  source.  And 
here,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  a  like  course. 

When  you  read  one  account  of  a  disease  in  one  book,  and  a 
diflterent  one  in  another,  both  may  be  wrong.  Never  yield  to 
the  temptations  of  controv^cfy ;  for,  notwithstanding  our  immea- 
surable advakitage  in  having  the  standard  of  nature  to  appeal  to 
in  our  disputes,  we  have  controvertists  amongst  us.  If  you  thinJc 
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yoQ  have  disoover^  boid^  new  fad  or  law,  and  yeor  poaitioii  is 
attacked,  as  it  is  pretty  enre  to  be,  do  not  reply  or  defeftid  it  by 
ai^gtrmenta  or  pleadings.  Be  assured  yon  and  yonr  of^nent 
triSi  never  settle  the  matter  by  talking  or  trrittng ;  bnt  hnmbly 
and  patiently  question  nature  again,  and  appeal  to  bsr  testlmiosiy, 
whether  it  be  for  you  or  against  you. 

Our  profession  eonsists  in  the  pnrsuit  of  truth,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  benevolence.  Error  and  disease  are  the  only  enemies 
that  we  combat.  We  enter  into  no  eompromise  with  evil,  and 
the  good  we  do  for  one  fellow-creatttre  does  no  injustice  or 
ll^Jnry  to  another.  This  cwonoi  alwaya  be  said  of  the  lawyor,  for 
not  infire^uentiy  his  most  briBiant  eflbrts  are  made  to  snppress 
truth,  and  thns  gain  Mb  cHent's  case  aft  the  expense  of  his 
opponent 

Nor  can  it  be  said  by  the  soldier,  who  receives  his  honors  in 
proportion  to  the  victories  he  has  won — that  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  victims  he  has  slain.  Again,  the  manufacturer  cannot 
always  say  it,  for  many  times  his  artides  are  made  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  health  of  his  employes. 

The  life  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine  is,  or  should  be,  one 
continuous  effort  to  counteract  the  life  invading  influences  that 
men  raise  against  each  other.  True,  all  that  Is  bom  must  die, 
nor  can  we  prevail  against  nature's  inscrutable  laws.  A  vdiy 
large  proportion  of  those  wbo  perish,  succumb  to  oaosea^  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  the  cupidity  and  ignorance  of  man. 

And  the  panoramic  views  of  imagination,  though  they  have 
been  fidthftdly  drawn,  &de,  even  as  the  glow  of  sunlight  beyood, 
and  you  behold  a  reality  before  you. 

It  may  be  the  rose  of  consumption,  engendered  by  the  foBy 
of  parents,  or  a  cramped  or  overshadowed  dwdling,  or  insnfife- 
lent  and  bad  food,  or  deprivation  of  pure  air,  the  sweet  gift  of 
nature,  and  the  blood's  reozygenator.  Another  may  be  bom- 
iiifg  witii  a  violent  fever,  whose  ^*  calor  prtetematarus"  aeems  as 
though  it  would  bum  lifb  out  of  existence,  engendered  from 
malaria  or  exposure  to  night  air,  or  severe  frights,  that  so  shock 
the  nervous  system  as  to  prostrate  them  with  fever.  A  third 
may  have  a  fractured  limb,  or  some  other  ii^nry,  which,  benevo- 
lence directed  by  science,  might  have  averted.  On  tiie  field  of 
battle  we  have  to  wuri  or  quell  the  diseases  tint  spring  from 
ignorance  and  neglect,  aa  wdl  as  repair  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
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tlie  deatmotiise  ImpkiiieBtB  of  wftr»  A  foarth  presets  n  far 
different  ^baiWfeter,  whei^  vUnd  wd  l:K>dy  ar«  both  destroyed  by 
that  great  social  evil  termed  mtemperancey  or  the  indulgenoe  of 
drinks,  who^e  DgQ  is  aldose.  It  destroys  the  energies  of  the 
mini^,  Mid  prostrates  the  body  with  disease  and  delirium,  ren- 
dering TOM  a  terror  to  himself  and  famiijy  destroying  that 
noUe  throne  of  intdlect,  the  braln^  and  bringing  to  nanght  that 
reason  and  intellect,  that  onee  beautified  thi«  noble  throne,  now 
in  rnins. 

Whether  reaaon  w  aooident  have  made  a  man  a  physician,  we 
find  fewer  desertions  from  oar  ranks  than  from  those  of  almost 
any  other  prc^sioa. 

Th^  varied  scientific  knowledge  acquired  by  the  student  of 
medicyine^  the  e^t^sive  intercourse  he  enjoys  with  the  world,  and 
the  migrations  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  which  the  physician 
makes,  seems  ^speciaUy  to  invite  him  to  tiy  the  fortui^es  of  a 
new  career. 

He  rarely  Qv^r  yields  tp  th^  temptation  to  retire  upon  the  con* 
ffuia  fit&arta,  to  which  the  votaries  of  commerce  and  of  law  are 
SQ  eager  tp  suc<»unb« 

The  physician  mostly  dies  in  harness.  That  love  of  knowl- 
edge which  captivated  him  in  youth,  grows  into  a  passsion  in 
old  age. 

The  common  ineenlave  to  labor,  is  the  love  of  gain. 

The  husbandman  tills  the  earth,  the  merchant  toils  at  his  desk, 
the  lawyer  pours  over  his  brief,  then  the  struggles  in  the  foren- 
sic arena  for  victory;  it  may  be  over  wrong — ^it  may  be  over 
right 

With  all  these,  the  immediate  motive  to  exertion  is  money. 
But  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  the  trutl^  of  the  maxim,  Labor 
ipse  9olupia§f  is  by  no  one  so  thoroagUy  appreciated  as  by  the 
physieian. 

In  the  pursuit  of  our  vocation,  we  not  only  exult  in  the  sense 
of  healthy  and  honorable  exertions,  bat  we  are  gratified  by  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  extending  the  acquisition  and 
enlarpng  the  powers  of  the  intellect. 

What  physician  has  ever  felt  the  passion  of  discovery  die 
wkhin  him,  or  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  limit  of  his  capacity 
for  doing  good.  In  this  lies  the  secret  of  that  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  our  profession,  the  eagerness  to  work  without  pay. 
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This  is  why  we  see  young  men  contest,  with  a  vigor  often  at 
a  loss  pecnniarily,  for  the  privilege  of  laboring  gratuitously  in 
our  hospitals. 

The  medical  man  is  always,  and  above  all,  a  student. 

Deprive  him  of  the  means  of  observing  disease,  and  you  ren- 
der him  unhappy;  he  is  unhappy,  because  he  feels  that  withont 
the  opportunity  of  observation  the  knowledge  he  possesses  will 
decay,  the  faculties  which  are  strengthened  by  exercise  will  grow 
torpid,  the  skill  that  is  acquired  by  practice  will  be  lost. 

To-morrow  you  will  go  forth  to  become  nature's  observers, 
and  yoiir  duties  are  legion,  your  obligations  are  binding,  yonr 
home  will  be  by  the  bed-side,  not  to  seek  the  gold  of  Fbrtunatus, 
but  to  soothe  the  aching  brow,  and,  forsooth,  to  give  relief  wher- 
ever you  go.  The  diplomas  you  hold  in  your  hands  show  that 
3'ou  are  now  incorporated  in  the  noblest  profession  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  man !  though  often  you  will  sit  pensive 
and  alone,  imploring  divine  aid  to  guide  you,  when  it  maybe 
that  upon  your  expression  hangs  the  dentiny  of  the  happiest, 
brightest  maid  that  lives,  and  as  the  dark  inuendo  drops  from 
your  lips,  so  fades  all  that  was  lovely  (when  it  should  have  been 
loveliest)  never  again  to  brighten ! 

Go  then  into  the  noble  field  of  duty,  and  by  faithfulness,  dis- 
cretion and  honesty,  procure  for  yourselves  a  crown  whose 
beauty  and  comeliness  will  ever  shine  with  its  pristine  bright- 
ness, even  amid  the  fading  splendor  of  eternity. 


ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

By  J.  P.  Ghisnst,  M.  D.,  Newmarket,  MisBOurl. 

The  late  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
informs  us  that  there  are,  within  our  borders,  the  enormous 
number  of  74,000  persons  essaying  to  make  thin  pahuJim  vii(^ 
from  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  physician.  Ho»r 
many  of  this  vast  army — this  "legion  of  leeches,"  as  it  has  been 
not  very  inappropriately  termed — belong  to  legitimate  medicine? 
how  many  to  the  various  hurabuggeries  which  stalk  over  the 
land  in  our  guise,  there  is  no  way  to  ascertain.  Certain  it  ist 
however,  that  this  fearful  influx— 2000  a  year— into  or  hovering 


on  the  l>orders  of  |u<acticd,  medieilie,  is  slbwly  but  surely  exer*- 
cimng  its  bsBefttl  isiaence  apdn  the  whble  prbfessioB.  This  is 
but  obejring  the  same  law  which  governs  society  in  general  in 
this  particnlar,  namely :  that  over>orowding.  will  inevitably  pro^ 
dace  a  deterioration  in  both  morals  and  intellect  in  those  with 
Whom  it  is  persistently  brought  in  contact;  and  the  causes 
which  operate  to  predaee  these  effects  are,  in  both  instances, 
identical.  8i^  what  jron  will  of  the.  physician^s  motives  for  par- 
suing  his  caUing^  the  money  that  there  i^  in  it  is  the  incentive  to 
««0fy  oiM,  at  least  in  this  country.  I  know  that  thece  are  many 
emplojrments  that  arc^  equally  honorable^' (voy  much  more  so 
indeed,)  at  which  any  of  us  ihight  mike  niore  moneys  with  even 
the  same  amount  of  physical  labor;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are 
not  convinced  of  this  very  important  fact  until  we  have  gone 
too  far  to  turn  back  with  safety.  You  may  argue  half  a  year 
with  most  of  Qur  American  youths,  that  being  a  doctor  is  no 
great  thing,  and  particular^  that  there  is  but  little  money  in  it 
as  a  general  thing,  and  you  will  usually  fail  to  convince  them. 
JBence,  our  two  full  regiments,,  sent  into  the  field  the  first  of 
eveiy  Harch»  The  mass  of  mankind  is  wholly  incompetent  to 
judge  of  a  man's  worth  iu»  a  physician,  and  therefore  every  one 
who  enters  the  jcalling,  be  his  worth*  what  it  may,  becomes  the 
competitor  of  the  most  exalted  intdlects  in  the  profession ;  and 
ofken,  supplying  with  brass  what  he  lacks  in  brains,  he  reaps  the 
honor,  (?)  as  weil  as  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  the  too  modest 
gentleman.  The  matter,  however,  cannot  always  stop  here,  but 
the  fooTihi^  pkiftUian^  with  starvation  looking  himself  and  family 
in  the  face,  I  have  no  doubt  is  often  with  humiliating  reluctance 
eompMed  to  resort  to  policies  which  his  professional  pride  would 
cftrry  him  far  above  had  he  his  choice. 

The  facts  Ibbove  spoken  of  do  not  constitute  allf  nor  indeed 
the  greater  portions,  of  the  dtfiieulties  to  be  encountered  by  the 
^^4ntkamn  belonging  to  the  ranks  of  physic;  and  I  speak  from  a 
dear-bought  experience,  when  I  declare  that  the  sleepless  nights 
^^peot  in  the  hovel  of  the  wretched  outcast,  without  hope  of 
leward,  save  perhaps  base  ingratitude — the  sacrifice  of  my  every 
participation  in  the  social  pleasures,  which  to  intelligent  human- 
ity constitutes  so  much  of  the  condition  which  makes  existence 
desirable, — ^the  mutual  solicitude  consequent  upon  my  eternal 
accountability  for  the  conscientious  perfofmance  of  my  profes- 
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akmal  duties,  all^  a0  sink  into  nothingneaBy  na  a  toasoe  of  dis^ 
qmetude  whoa  balanoed  agakist  the  ungenerous  disecmrteeies  wd 
down-right  mscalitles  of  many  who  figure  as  members  of  our 
eaUing.  If  these  ill  feelings  only  obtamed  between  r^iotabte 
medical  men  and  the  graceless  quaok,  we  might  hope  that  the 
restdne  of  the  pubKc,  would  still  regard  the  ^*  regularfrateniitj" 
ja  the  i^ieritaUe  happy  Hunily  we  ou^t  to  be,  and  atili  concede 
to  us  the  reputation  of  dignity  and  wisdom;  but  when  we  so  hi 
iorget  oursdives  as  to  let  our  little  animosities  carry  os  and  our 
warfare  into  the  public  prints — not  only  into  our  own  sdentiie 
publications,  where  it  would  be  hid  f^om  the  scandal-loving  gen* 
eral  public,  but  idso  into  the  broad  columns  of  the  daily  papers, 
side  by  side  with  the  disgusting  story  f^esh  from  t^ie  poriiem 
of  vice,  we  may  well  ezcUum  *^how  are  the  mighty  fallen  V 

It  these  exhibitions  of  professional  jealousy  occurred  among 
the  helt  illiterate  boors,  of  which  country  doctors  are  supposed 
to  be  so  largely  composed,  we  might  not  open  so  wide  the  eyei 
of  astonishment ;  but  when  they  find  their  actors  among  gentle> 
men  of  cultivation,  occupying  places  where  exalted  merit  only 
could  have  placed  them-* places,  too,  wherein  they  will  not 
allow  a  student  to  enter,  save  with  undoubted  testimonials  of 
character,  the  spectacle  is  the  more  humiliating. 

Were  these  controversies  originated  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
solution  of  scientific  problems,  and  conducted  through  the 
columns  of  the  medical  press  alone,  their  authors  might  profit 
themselves,  and  also  thdr  readers ;  but  ^en  their  disputations 
partake  more  of  bellicose  personality  than  of  medical  plulo60pliy» 
readers  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  are  not  usually 
very  deeply  interested,  however  those  may  be  nearer  home. 

In  glancing  over  medical  matters  of  to-day,  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  resemblanoe  idiich  they  bear  to  €roldamith*s  essay 
on  Quack  Doctors,  toward  the  conclusion  of  which,  he  says: 

**  But  as  nothing  pleases  curiosity  more  than  anecdotes  of  the 
great,  however  minute  or  trifling,  I  must  present  you,  however 
inadequate  my  abilities  are  to  the  subject,  witib  an  account  of  one 
or  two  of  those  personages,  who  lead  in  this  honorable  profts^ 
sion« 

«<  The  first  upon  the  list  of  glory  is  Dr.  Richard  Rook,  F.  U.  N. 
This  great  man  is  short  of  stature,  is  fat,  and  waddles  as  be 
walks.    He  always  wears  a  white  three*tailed  wig,  nicdy  combedi 
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and  f  Hasted  ttpen  eaeh  eheek.  Sometimes  he  carriee  a  cane,  bitt 
a.  hat  never;  k  ia  indeed  ver^r  remaiioable  that  this  extraordinary 
{Marsonage  shoold  sever  wear  a  hat ;  bat  so  it  is,  a  hat  he  neyer 
waaBL  He  is  uaoally  drawn:  at  the  top  of  his  own  bills,  sittftag 
Ja  his  anuK^hair,  holding  a  little  botfle  betweea  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  sunoonded  with  rotten  teeth,  nippers,  pills,  packets, 
and  gaUipots.  No  man  can.  promise  fhirer  or  better  than  he ; 
for  aa  he  ohserred — **  Be  yonr  disorder  ne^Mr  so  fhr  gone,  be 
nnder  no  nneaainese,  maAfie  yonrself  qo^  easy,  /  can  etite  fmt,'^ 

**The  next  in  fiune,  thongfa  by  some  reckoned  of  equal  preten- 
sions, is  Dr.  Timothy  Franks^  F.  O.  6.  H.,  living  in  the  old 
Bailey.  As  Bock  is  remaikably  sqaab,  his  great  rival,  Franks,  is 
remarkably  tail.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era 
1692,  and  is,  while  1  now  write,  ezaot^  slady-eight  years  three 
months  and  foor  days  old.  Age,  however,  has  no  way  impaired 
his  usual  health  and  vivacity;  I  am  told  he  generally  walks 
with  his  breast  open.  This  gentleman,  who  is  of  a  mixed 
reputation,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  becoming  assurance, 
which  carries  him  gentiy  through  life;  for,  except  Dr.  Rock, 
none  are  more  blessed  with  the  advantages  of  fkce  than  Dr. 
Franks." 

*^  And  yet  the  great  have  tiidr  foibles  as  well  as  the  little.  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  mention  it.  Let  the  foibles  of  the  great  rest 
in  peace.  Yet  I  must  impart  the  whole.  These  two  great  men 
are  actually  now  at  variance;  like  mere  men,  mere  common  mor- 
tals. Boek  advises  the  world  to  beware  of  bog-trotting  quacks : 
Franks  retorts  the  wit  and  sarcasm,  by  fixing  on  his  rival  tiie 
odiotts  appellation  of  J)un^^li9^  JMci.  He  calls  the  serious 
Dr.  Boek,  DumpUng  Dick !  Head  of  Gonfhcius,  what  profanation. 
Damplittg  Dick!  What  a  pity,  ye  powers,  that  the  learned,  who 
were  bom  nratnal^  to  assist  ia  enlightening  the  worid,  should 
thus  ditfor  among  themsriyes,  and  make  even  the  profession 
ridiculous!  Snre  the  world  is  wide  enough,  at  least,  for  two 
great  personages  to  figure  in :  moi  of  science  should  leave  con- 
troversy to  the  little  world  below  them ;  and  then  we  might  see 
Bock  and  Franks  walking  together,  hand  in  hand,  smiling  onward 
to  immortality." 

Bxchange  the  London  of  half  a  oentury  ago,  for  the  New 
York,  Philadelphiai  CineUmaH^  Louisville,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis 
of  1871,  an^ii  how  will  the  ex-Doctor's  [Hcture  do  ?  I  am  of  the 
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opinion  that  tlie  coloring  is  not  spread  one  particle  too  heavy. 
Why  our  profession  of  all  others  should  be  the  hot-bed  of  strife 
and  ill-will  among  its  members  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  for  a  solu- 
tion. We  have  a  written  code  of  ethics  by  which  to  regulate  our 
conduct,  and  surely  we  ought  to  possess  as  many  of  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  the  getnUetMn  as  an  equal  number  following  any 
other  pursuit.  I  do  not  beliere  the  germs  of  professional  discord 
originate  in  any  other  plasma,  save  that  of  tiie  retpiciable  por- 
tions of  the  profession  alone,  and  to  fully  set  torth  my  reasons 
for  thinking  so,  I  design,  at  some  future  period,  to  prepare  a 
paper  in  which  I  may  have  room  to  elaborate  the  subject  at 
greater  length  than  the  limits  of  the  present  paper  would  allow. 
In  the  meantime  I  hope  our  brethren  erery  where  will  bury  the 
batchet  of  personal  discord,  and  wield  their  trenchant  blades, 
during  the  present  year  upon  the  common  enemy  of  the  human 
family — sickness  in  its  ten  thousand  phases. 


FOREIGN   BODIES  IN   THE   LARYNX. 

By  J.  n.  BucKKBR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  iu  the  Cincinnati 

College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Bead  httQU  tb«  Clndonatl  Aeademar  of  Mfldklntt. 

Mrs.  G of  Ky.  came  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Taliaferro 

and  myself  in  November  last. 

History. — Age  fifty-five,  married  twice,  and  has  bonle  four 
children ;  menstruation  ceased  at  fifty-three.  Has  never  enjoyed 
very  good  health.  About  four  years  ago  a  slight  cough,  which 
she  had  had  for  several  years,  became  suddenly  very  severe, 
coming  on  spasmodically,  and  continuing  until  she  was  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Anodynes  gave  some  temporaiy  relief,  bat 
the  cough  was  the  same  when  the  effect  of  the  medicine  passed 
off.  After  a  time  her  kidneys  were  affected,  and  she  suffered 
great  pain  in  the  back  and  loins ;  there  was  frequent  desit«  to 
micturate,  and  blood  and  mucus  passed  with  the  urine. 

Under  the  treatment  of  her  physician  the  severity  of  symp- 
toms was  relieved  for  awhile.  The  cough  still  continued, 
although  the  paroxysms  were  not  so  frequent  She  again  grew 
worse,  and  concluded  to  visit  (his  city  for  advice.  When  she 
first  came  under  our  ti*eatment  her  condition  was  truly  deplor- 
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able.  The  severe  -paroxysms  of  oonghing  came  on  three  or  foui^ 
times  a-day ;  but  her  greatest  distress  was  incontineiiee  of  urine. 
She  said  that  for  a  few  months  prior  to  her  visit  to  us,  *•  the  flow 
of  urine  took  place  at  every  coughing  spell,"  but  now  ft  dribbled 
constantly,  keeping  her  perfectly  miserable.  She  had  been  con- 
siderably reduced  in  flesh  by  her  sickness,  but  still  was  not  ema- 
ciated. Hie  ntine  presented  the  appearance  of  being  mixed  with 
milk  and  blood.  After  s  anding  awhile,  a  thick,  whitish  deposit, 
constituting  about  one-third  the  whole  niass,  took  place.  This 
deposit  proved,  upon  examination,  to  consist  largely  of  the. 
urates  and  phosphates,  and  apparently  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
and  mucus.  Reaction  normal ;  sp.  g.  1030.  Upon  attempting 
to  explore  the  bladder.  Dr.  Taliaferro  discovered  a  stricture  situ- 
ated at  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  another  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.    It  was  only  after  several  efforts  that  ne  succeeded 

in  introducing  a  small-sized  sound.    Mrs.  G thought  her 

kidney  trouble,  as  she  termed  it,  was  the  result  of  the  severe 
cough ;  and  if  her  supposition  was  not  entirely  correct,  it  was 
undoubtedly  true  that  herurinary  difficulty  was  much  aggravated 
by  it.  Auscultation  did  not  reveal  to  us  any  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
and  the  spasmodic  character  of  the  cough  led  us  to  conclude  that  it 
was  asthmatic.  Our  patient  was  placed  upon  a  stimulating  and 
anodyne  expectorant  for  her  cough,  and  the  stricture  was  grad- 
ually dilated. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  during  a  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing, 
she  felt  something  in  the  mouth,  which  she  supposed  came  from 
the  windpipe ;  this  was  saved,  and  exhibited  to  us  at  our  next 
visit.  A  small  portion  of  this  substance  we  here  present  to 
yon  for  inspection  under  the  microscope.  Drs.  Taliaferro  and 
Carson  have  both  made  a  microscopical  examination,  and 
pronounce  it  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.    After  expelling  this 

substance,  Mrs.  G still  had  a  slight  cough,  but  its  violence 

and  paroxysmal  character  was  entirely  gone,  and  she  expressed 
herself  as  feeling  almost  well.  The  stricture  was  now  rapidly 
cured,  and  when  she  left  for  home  she  could  retain  her  water  for 
several  hours,  although  there  was  still  an  occasional  dribbling, 
which  compelled  her  to  continue  to  wear  the  urinal  as  directed 
by  us. 

Mrs.  6 was  unable  to  ^collect  when  she  might  have 

inhaled  the  foreign  body,  but  thought  it  might  have  occurred 
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white  renovating  a  ati&w  be^t  aad  its  appearanpe,  when  fii^ 
removedy  i^icaWd  Usui  ii(  ought  have  been  a  beard  or  capsids 
from  Botne  of  ti^e  small  graii^ :  this  <$Me  is  an  illnptration  of  the 
difficulty  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis  in  similar  cases, 

B^fpre  the  i^v^tion  of  the  laryiigoscope  the.  stethoscope  was 
the  only  instrument  used  in  physical  explorati^is  to  determine 
the  preeenoe  of  foreign  bodies  in  Uie  larjmx  snd  trachea,  bi^ 
this,  in  numerous  instauces»  gave  np  information. 

The  laryngo9cope»  h^orweveri  has  be^  to  the  physician  as  im* 
portant  and  valuaUe  aid  m  dii^gno^ing  obscure  diseases  of  the 
ur  passages  as  the  ophthalmoscope  has  in  revealing  deep*aeated 
affections  of  the  eye. 

Sev^al  oases  are  recorded  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  and 
trachea^  ibe  pres^ice  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  patient,  and 
was  not  suspected  by  the  physician  until  some  accident,  or  sa 
effort  of  nature,  expelled  the  offending  substance  from  the  wind- 
pipe. 

On  page  408,  voL  L  of  tiie  London  Lancet^  is  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  boy  admitted  into  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  who  was 
suffering  with  croupy  cough.  After  ui  emetic  of  ipecacuanha 
wine  he  vomited  up  a  cherry  stone,  and  the  cough  was  at  once 
relieved. 

An  interesting  case  is  given  in  the  Jfecfioo-  Okirurgieal  iZmsii, 
vol.  xxviii.,  taken  from  Porter's  work  on  the  Surgical  Pathology 
of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea,  etc.  '^  Hr.  Porter  was  requested  to 
examine  the  body  of  a  child  who  was  supposed  to  have  died 
from  being  thrown  down  from  a  gig,  and  from  one  of  the  wheda 
having  passed  over  the  chest;  she  had  so  far  recovered  ih>m  the 
aoctdent  that  she  walked  home  without  assistance,  although  from 
the  moment  of  the  accident  her  cough  had  been  croupy.  These 
symptoms  conttuned  for  thirty-eight  hours,  when  she  expired  in 
a  paroxysm  of  convulsive  coug^.  On  dissection  the  thorax  and 
its  contents  were  found  uninjured,  but  on  opening  the  laiynx 
there  was  discovered  part  <^  an  almond  shell,  its  rough  and 
broken  edge  entangled  in  the  rima  glottidis,  and  placed  in  soch 
a  manner  that  it  effectually  closed  up  the  aperture  for  the  trans- 
mission  of  air.''  The  presence  of  any  foreign  body  in  the  wind- 
pipe was  not  suspected  in  these  cases,  and  their  history  very  natur- 
ally suggests  the  conclusion  that  many  cases  of  sudden  and  Ihtal 
croup,  at  tuppotid^  were  due  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
in  the  larynx  or  trachea. 
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In  the  ordinary  acts  of  d^lutiUon  tbe  apiglottiB  is  a  faithful 
sentinel,  effectnidly  protecting  the  air  passage ;  bnt  bbj  emoUoa, 
as  surprise,  aa^er,  or  fear,  eaasing  a  sadden  inspiration,  will  be 
likely  to  draw  into  the  windpipe  any  foreign  body  which  may  be 
Within  the  cun«nt  of  air ;  bat  smaU  particles  of  dust  and  other 
light  substances  floatiBg  in  the  air  may  pass  into  the  larynx  dur- 
ing ordinary  inspiration  while  talking.  The  experiments  of 
Magendie  upon  inferior  animals  from  whi<^  he  had  removed  the 
epiglottis  have  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  process  was  not  abso- 
Intely  necessaiy  to  protect  the  air  passsge  in  deglutition  in  these 

Baron  Larrey,  in  his  Jiemoin  «/  MUikitf  Sm^mrf^  mentions  Ae 
ease  of  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  at  Aboukir,  in  Egypt,  IMl* 
The  ball  entered  at  the  angle  of  the  Jaw,  passed  obliquely  across 
the  throat,  and  out  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck.  The  base 
of  the  tongne  was  split,  and  the  e{Hglottls  was  cut  o%  spit  frcMn 
the  mouth,  and  showed  to  the  surgeon  who  came  to  hia  assist* 
ttice.  When  he  first  attempted  to  swallow  he  was^ieized  with  a 
conyulsive  cough,  attended  with  vomiting." 

Larrey  succeeded  in  introducnigan  cnsophageal  tube,  by  which 
the  man  was  nourished  until  the  wound  healed,  after  which  he 
waa  abie  to  swallow  propw ly  pr^sored  food  without  the  aid  of 
the  OBsopageal  tnbe.  This  case  is  reported  p  Prof.  Flint's  work 
upon  physiology,  and  the  accident  is  r^^orted  to  have  occuned 
to  Gen.  Murat,  but  this  is  evidentiy  a  mistake,  as  Larrey  men- 
tions the  case  as  being  without  precedent  He  also  reports  in 
the  same  chapter  the  ease  of  Gen.  Murat,  who  received  in  the 
same  battle  a  somewhat  similar  woiu^d,  but  does  not  mention  the 
removal  of  the  epiglottis  in  his  esse.  '*  The  ball  entered  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  penetrated  into  the  mouth,  removing  a  portion 
of  the  masseter  musele,  and  going  obliqudy  backwards  and  down- 
wards, it  probably  iii\}ared  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  Deglutition 
became  veiy  difflciilt,  and  the  voice  hoarse  and  interrupted."  I 
take  occasion  to  mention  these  two  cases  in  ovder  that  a  slight 
mistake  in  history  may  be  corrected. 

Ijarrey's  ease,  and  other  cases  reported  by  Prof.  Dalton  and 
Flint,  indicate  that  althoi^h  the  epiglottis  is  essential,  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  prevent  the  passsge  of  foreign  substsaces 
into  the  laiynx. 

''  Some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  EJdshaber  in  the 
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study  of  deglutition  by  the  Aid  of  auto-laryngoscopy,  as  presented 
!n  a  note  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  July,  1866  are : 
*  In  gargling,  the  larynx  being  widely  open,  a  large  quantity  of 
liquid  finds  its  way  into  the  vocal  organ.' 

'<  An  alimentary  bolus  may  be  tolerated  in  the  larynx  as  far 
as  the  vocal  chords,  and  wen  in  the  inierior  of  the  trachea. 

*<  The  sensibility  of  the  trachea  to  the  inq^ession  of  foreign 
bodies  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the  larynx. 

"  Hard  and  cold  bodies,  as,  tot  example,  a  sonnd,  are  not 
tolerated  in  the  respiratory  passages ;  while  any  soft  body,  which 
can  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  has  a  temperature  like 
that  of  the  parts  touched,  is  easily  tolerated  in  the  respiratory 
passages,  and  kept  in  the  trachea  many  minutes  without  prodoc- 
!ng  the  slightest  cough."  * 

Professor  Flint  very  truly  remarks  that  these  conclusions  are 
opposed  to  common  experience.  If,  however,  a  foreign  body  be 
fairly  lodged  in  one  of  the  laryngeal  ventricles,  it  has  been  known 
'to  remain  there  for  many  years  without  much  inconvenience. 
The  same  ma>  be  said  when  it  is  fixed  low  down  in  the  trachea, 
or  in  one  of  the  bronchii ;  f  but  even  in  such  instances  the  life  of 
the  patient  is  in  great  danger.  If  inflammation  does  not  ensae, 
the  foreign  body  may  be  displaced  at  any  moment,  and,  by  mov- 
ing up  and  down  the  windpipe,  or  by  passing  into  the  lungs, 
produce  convulsive  cough  and  death. 

As  the  laryngosoope  will  enable  the  physiciaii,  who  is  expert 
in  its  use,  to  determine  the  presence,  of  a  fordgn  body  in  the 
larynx,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  as  far  down  as  the  brondii, 
in  suspected  cases,  it  becomes  an  important  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  an  operation  for  its  removal.  I  think  most  sur- 
geons will  agree  with  me  in  the  suggestion,  that  whenever  the 
body  is  known  to  be  hard  and  uneven  in  its  surface,  or  of  such 
size  and  character  as  to  endanger  life  should  it  be  dislodged  and 
pass  into  one  of  the  bronchi,  and  its  situation  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  aid  of  the  laryngosoope  or  other  means,  then  an 
operation  for  its  removal  should  at  once  be  performed,  aUkoMph 
at  the  time  U  may  not  be  caueing  very  great  dietreee.  In  those 
cases  in  which  symptoms  of  suflTooation  are  impending,  the  pro- 
priety of  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  at  the  eariiest  possible 
moment  has  already  been  established. 

*  Flint,  Phyiiologj. 
f  Porttr. 
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MEDICAL    QLEANINQS. 

GHAiraiE  OF  LzvB. — Dr.  Tilt  was  able  to  confirm  the  general 
belief  that  the  change  of  life  is  a  perilous  period  for  those  women 
w)xo  enter  it  in  a  state  of  disease ;  particulary  if  they  be  sufier- 
ing  from  any  uterine  affection.  I^ot  only  are  uterine  affections, 
then  made  worse,  but  they  prolong  the  change,  and  retard  cess- 
ation. He  also  confirmed  the  belief  in  the  powerful  help  that 
the  menopause  brought  in  aid  to  medicine  to  enable  us  to  cure 
cases,  of  intractable  chronic  uterine  inflammation,  and  to  prevent 
uterine  displacements  being  any  longer  a  fruitful  source  of  painful 
symptoms,  although  the  displacements  still  continued  to  be 
almost  as  great  as  before  the  menopause.  After  reminding  his 
hearers  that  heteromorp^ous  growths  became  unusually  frequent 
after  cessation.  Dr.  Tilt  sketched  the  influence  of  the  menopause 
on  those  forms  of  uterine  disease  which  had  previously  been  so 
frequent :  irritation,  congestion,  inflammation,  and  ulceration  of 
the  womb.  He  passed  in  review  the  diseases  that  had  come 
under  his  own  observation,  in  the  order  of  their  greatest  fre- 
quency ;  and  gave  chronicity  as  their  chief  characteristic — Aied, 

Times  and  OazetUi^ 

» 

Chloral. — Dr.  Parry  stated,  in  the  OUUiriMd  Society  of  Lmdim^ 
that  he  had  no  experience  of  chloral  in  natural  cases  of  labor ; 
but  during  the  past  pine  months  had  used  it  extensively  in  tibie 
puerperal  state;  especially  in  five  cases  of  puerperal  mania,  and 
two  of  puerperal  convulsions.  In  four  of  the  five  cases  of  mania 
its  action  had  been  very  beneficial,  while  in  the  fifth  it  failed  to 
produce  sleep  though  given  in  full  doses.  In  one  case  of  mania 
the  patient  had  no  sleep  for  three  days,  though  opium  had  been 
given;  but  within  five  minutes  of  taking  half  a  drachm  of 
hydrate  of  chloral  she  fell  asleep  for  four  hours,  and  again  for 
five  hours  more.  In  another  case,  on  the  fourth  day,  it  was 
given  in  full  doses,  and  the  next  day  the  patient  was  quite 
rational.  The  chloral  hydrate  was  very  suitable  for  the  restless 
sleepless  condition  not  uncommon  after  delivery.  A  drachm 
dose  produced  no  effect  in  one  case  of  convulsions,  while  in 
another,  in  which  the  paroxysms  were  severe  and  frequently 
repeated,  the  action  of  the  chloral  was  very  marked. 

Dr.  Hqrwood  Smith  also  took  a  favorable  view  of  the  action 
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of  chloral  in  puerperal  affections.  He  narrated  a  case  of  puer- 
peral peretonitis  with  y<HnitiQg»  in  wMeh  he  had  given  sixty  grs. 
repeated  in  three  hours,  with  the  best  effect. 

Dr.  Playfair  said  he  had  found  chloral  of  the  greatest  yahie, 
bnt  thought  that  it  was  somewhat  unsafe  to  give  it  in  stteh  large 
doses  as  siatty  grains,  repeiated  in  three  honrs.  He  mentioned  a 
case  of  puerperal  convulsions  in  which  it.  had  acted  admirabiy, 
but  in  which  the  patient  eventtially  sank,  and  sud  he  Was  unable 
to  direst  himself  of  the  fear  that  the  cUoral,  which  had  beea 
given  freely,  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it 

FiBRoiiA  Uteri. — ^Dr.  Little  exhibited  to  the  N.  71  PoAdogwd 
SoeiUs  a  uterus  removed  from  a  matried  female  patient,  aged 
twentj^three,  who  had  died  the  day  previous  to  the  meeting  at 
Bellevue.  In  January,  1868,  she  was  caught,  during  her  men- 
strual epoch  in  a  rain  storm,  and  the  flow  was,  in  consequence, 
temporarily  arrested.  The  attendant  pain  and  inconvenience 
were  relieved  by  a  Mp-bath,  etc.  etc.  Three  months  after  this 
she  probably  miscarried.  She  presented  all  the  usual  symptoms 
of  ovarian  disease  on  her  admission,  but  three  days  after  was 
seized  with  uterine  hemorrhage,  which  ran  her  into  such  a  typhoid 
state  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  careful  uterinie  exa- 
mination. She  gradually  sank  and  died,  and  during  the  last  two 
at  thriBe  digrs  of  her  Ufe  she  passed  from  the  vagina  some  ragged 
degenerated  material,  which  at  the  autopsy  was  found  to  fill  tiie 
nterus,  much  enlarged  in  oonseqnence.  There  were  evidences  of 
peritonitis  in  the  i^g^rhood  of  the  irottrb.  Dr.  L.  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  mass  was  a  degenerated  ^broid.  By  request 
the  specimen  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  microscopy. 

ExpEBiMEiiTa  OF  Ds.  BBowK>SEQUiJU».-^Dr.  Brown-Sequard 
publishes  a  paper  in  the  LmcH  of  the  6th  nit,  calling  attentioa 
to  his  recent  experiments  on  the  effects  of  injuries  of  the  brain 
on  the  lungs.  He  finds  icguries  to  the  base  of  the  brain  followed 
by  hemorrhage,  cedemai  emphysema,  etc  of  the  loiigs.  He  says: 
",  When  I  publish  the  details  of  my  experiments  on  the  inflaeiice 
of  ii^nries  to  the  brain  on  the  lungs,  J  will  show  that,  in  vm^ 
diseases  of,  or  injuries  to,  the  brain  veiy  frequently  piroduee 
organic  alterations  in  the  lungs.  I  will  content  myself  here  to 
prove  the  frequency  of  that  morbid  influenpe  of  the  brain  od 
the  pulmonary  organs,  to  state  that,  out  of  188  cases  of  ojps^^ 
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disease  of  the  brain,  recorded  by  Calmeil,  there  was  a  morbid 
state  of  the  lungs,  especially  inflammatioD,  in  more  than  sixty 
cases — ».  e,  in  one  case  out  of  three.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
patients  attacked  with  brain  diseases  die  from  a  disease  of  the 
lungs  caused  by  that  of  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system. 

Bbomide  of  Potassium  in  its  Effects  on  Chiidken — E. 
Montard  Martin,  of  theBeaujon  Hospital,  France,  reports  a  num- 
ber of  oases  to  show  the  effects  of  this  drug  on  infants  and  small 
children.  It  is  invaluable  in  all  cases  of  dentition,  where  there 
are  aggravating  nervous  symptoms,  and  it  is  improper  to  give 
opium.  In  slee^liness  of  infants,  in  cough  purely  spasmodic,  he 
gives  it  in  doses  of  three-quarter  grains  once- or  twice  a  day,  to 
children  from  three  months  to  a  year  old.  In  purely  nervous 
cough  it  is  equally  indicated ;  but  it  should  not  be  given  in  diar- 
rhea, ae  it  inereases  tWs^diiilculty.  In  excessive  erethism  of  any 
sort,  and  espeeially  in  those  cases  of  boys  where  there  is  almost 
constant  erection  of  the  penis,  it  works  most  happily. — Richmond 

and  ZauisvUle  Medical  Journal, 

■ 
Female  Dootobs. — Prof.  Dickson,  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  his  introductory  lecture,  uses  the  following  language : 
**  The  list  of  Female  Colleges  has  become  a  large  one.  Their 
classes  are  every  session  growing  more  numerous,  and  the 
reputed  success  of  several  regularly  educated  ladies  as  practition- 
ers, will  doubtless  crowd  their  lecture-rooms.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  deny  or  seek  to  limit  their  evident  liberty  of  choice.  I 
question  neither  their  rights  nor  their  capacities :  they  are  fully 
able  to  fill  most,  if  not  all  the  positions  they  seek  to  occupy ; 
and  it  will  be  well  for  you  hereafter,  if  you  do  not  find  them  too 
strong  for  you  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  Meanwhile,  however 
much  we  may  regret,  disapprove  of,  and  deprecate  this  lament- 
able misapplication  of  their  eminent  gifts  and  graces,  they  must 
receive  at  our  hands  all  kindness  and  courtesy,  every  aid  and 
facility;  nothing  being  refused  them  but  the  worst  and  useless 
privilege  they  have  so  tenaciously  contended  for — the  admission, 
namely,  into  the  same  rooms,  at  the  same  hours  with  thoir 
brothers  and  cousins,  their  future  lovers  and  husbands.*' 

PAitTiAL  Paralysis  from  Irritation  of  Glans  Pexis. — Prof. 
Sayre  cites  a  number  of  cases  of  pai'tial  paralysis  of  the  exterior 
muscles  of  the  legs,  connected  with  other  pathological  conditions, 
9— Vol.  IV. 
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occurring  in'  lads,  and  traceable  to  reflex  irritation  originating  in 
the  glans  penis — ^the  contraction  of  the  prepuce,  or  its  adhesion 
to  the  glans,  giving  rise  to  the  accumulation  of  smegma.  The 
slightest  touch  was  often  aufllcient  to  provoke  painful  erections. 
In  one  instance  the  legs  were  flexed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  tenotomy  would  have  been  performed  but  for  the 
fortunate  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  difficulty.  By  circum- 
cision, or  by  slitting  the  prepuce,  and  tearing  loose  its  adhesions, 
if  any,  cures  were  accomplished  in  every  instance. — Pacific  Md- 
ieal  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Toothache  Deops. — Take  tincture  of  aconite  root,  tincture  of 
opiiun,  chloroform,  carbolic  acid,  each  one  fluid  ounce;  oil  of 
cloves,  half  a  fluid  ounce ;  alcohol,  one  and  a  half  fluid  ounce. 
Mix. — Pharmacia. 

Tbeatmxnt  of  Txphoid  Feveb.-— Dk.  S.  Shedd  says,  in  the 
BriHih  Jiedical  Jonrnal^  that  great  auecess  having  attended  his 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  he  has  thought  that  poeslbly  a  few 
remarks  may  not  be  without  interest 

As  soon  as  there  is  any  tenderness  in  the  abdomen  upon  pres- 
sure, I  prescribed  drachm  doses  of  glycerine,  (in  the  case  of  an 
adult,)  to  be  repeated  three  times  a  day.  Under  this  treatment 
the  temperature  gradually  subsides,  becoming  normal  towards 
morning,  and  rising  to  90  degrees  towards  evening.  The  secre- 
tions soon  improve;  a  profuse  perspiration  frequently  prevails; 
diarrhea  is  quickly  checked ;  and  the  patieut  becomes  conva- 
lescent. 

Of  the  numerous  cases  which  have  come  before  me  in  my 
, practice,  I  have  treated  27  in  the  manner  described,  and  with 
complete  success,  as  not  a  single  death  has  occurred — a  fact 
which,  as  it  seems  to  be,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  I  have  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  has  been  of  a  more  virulent 
type  than  usual,  because  I  find,  from  my  own  observations,  and 
the  information  of  others,  that  fevers  of  the  typhoid  class  hare 
been  this  year  more  than  usually  prevalent. 

Trbatiuent  of  Choleba  Infantum. — I  know  of  no  remedy 
which  is  better  retained,  and  puts  a  stop  to  vomiting  of  cholera 
infantum  sooner  than  often  repeated  teaspoonfuls  of  mint  Julep. 
Cold  water  and  ice  ought  to  be  allowed  ad  libitum^  and  no  regard 
should  be  paid  to  their  immediate  rejection  by  the  stomach,  for 
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the  soothing  effects  obtained,  and  the  relief  they  give  will  soon 
become  apparent  Siniq[>i8ms  and  irritating  embrocat^ns  to  the 
^igastrium  I  consider  worse  than  useless.  From  two  to  five 
grains  of  the  subnitrate  of  bismnth  eyecy  two  hours,  wiU  be  soon 
retained  by  a  ohOd  under  two  years  of  age.  The  property  of 
bismuth,  of  adhering  tenaciously  to  mucous  membranes,  makes 
the  drug  very  serviceable  as  a  topical  sedative,  besides  the  con- 
stitutional  medicinal  effects  which  it  is  believed  to  exercise  on 
irritated  and  congested  mucus  surfaces. 

When  emaciation  begins  to  show  itself,  the  mild  ferruginous 
preparations,  as  first  recommended  by  Dewees,  can  safely  be 
given,  I  give  the  preference  to  the  following  prescription : 

Jje         F^rri  et  Ammonbe  Ot.,  388.  * 
Tr.  Columbie,  )       ^       . 

Tr.  Nuels  Vomlc»,  J  **  *^  ^™^* 
S^cch.  Alb.,  3IQ. 

Aquae,  3^f  •  ^' 

Slg.«-Oive  a  teaflpoonftil  three  titnes,  dally,  for  a  child  between  one 
and  two  years  of  age. 

Frequent  tepid  buths,  and  persistent  sponging  of  the  head  and 
abdomen,  when  these  parts  show  any  increase  of  beat,  do  excel- 
lent ser¥ice.-*«ir.  K  JfedUal  Journal. 

Idiopathic  ItfTSLins. — ^Dr.  Oxley,  of  Liverpool,  mentions  a 
ease  of  idiopathic  myelitis,  in  which  the  patient,  a  boy  of  eleven, 
had  pains  commencing  in  the  small  of  the  back  round  to  the 
lunbilicus.  The  pains^were  worse  at  night;  micturition  fre- 
quent; walldng  gave  great  pain;  pulse  120;  bowels  costive; 
akin  red  over  lower  dorsal  vertebrse,  priapism  and  incontinence 
of  urine  was  followed  by  paraplegia  and  ansesthesia,  extending 
to  seventh  intercostal  space.  Bed-sore  over  sacrum  and  trochan- 
ters. On  pott  mortem  examination,  inflammatory  lymph,  extend- 
ing over  lower  portion  of  spinal  cord,  was  found.  Nothing 
abnormal  was  observed  on  laying  open  membhines,  but  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  of  the  cord  showed  white  softening  for  half  an 
inch,  opposite  fifUi  dorsal  vertebrae,  alid  on  section  whitish  fluid 
exuded.  The  bladder,  firmly  contracted,  had  an  abscess  at  its 
upper  part  Ureters  much  dilated,  and  pelvis  of  kidney  enhrrged 
and  ulcerated. — National  Med.  Jour. 

Cure  for  Burns. — Dr.  Ferguson  recommends  as  an  InlUlible 
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care  for l)Qins  and  scalds  the  following:  Glycerine,  3v;  white 
of  egg,  Siv ;  Tinct.  arnica,  Siij. 

Mi^  the  glycerine  and  white  of  egg  intimately,  vtad  then  add 
gradually  the  arnica.  Apply  freely  on  linen  rags  night  and  morn- 
ing, washing  the  scald  previously  with  warm  castile  soap  suds. 

Arsenic  in  Irritative  Dtspei>sia. — ^Dr.  Thorowgood  recom- 
mends arsenic  as  a  remedy  in  irritative  dyspepsia.  According 
to  this  writer,  the  small  irritable  tongue,  with  projecting  papilla? 
and  yellow  or  gray  fur,  indicates  arsenic,  vomiting  and  burning 
pain  also  point  to  the  use  of  this  drug.  The  dose  must  be  a 
very  small  one,  say  one  drop  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  if  this 
does  good,  on  no  account  should  the  dose  be  increased  in  hope 
of  forwarding  the  cure.  Whether  the  medicine  be  given  before 
or  after  meals  does  not  seem  an  essential  matter,  but  the  prefer- 
ence is  rather  in  favor  of  its  use  before  the  food.  The  rule  has 
been  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce, of  the  infns.  calamba  alone 

three  times  a-day  for  a  week,  and  then  add  the  drop  of  arsenical 
solution. 

Ffio<»KOsis  m  JtfBKTAL  DiSEAsjss. — There  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  grade  of  intellect  is  a  very  important  element  of 
prognosis.  If  accurate  statisties  on  this  point  were  possible^ 
they  would  show,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  cceieris  paribusj 
patients  with  good  intellectual  endowments  recover,  in  larger 
proportion,  than  those  less  happily  constituted.  I  have  no 
theory  on  the  subject,  but  all  the  analogies  of  physiology  seem 
to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  the  greater  the  energies  of  the  mind, 
the  greater  would  be  "Its  recuperative  powers  under  the  stroke  of 
disease.  It  is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  the  men  of  world-wide  renown  who  have  been 

smitten  with  mental  disease  have  recovered  their  reason. T)r. 

Rat,  Amer.  Jour,  Med,  Sciences, 

MiCBoscopio  EjujaxLATUOiU. — The  air  of  printing  offices  con- 
tains mlnate  particles  of  metal,  particularly  antimony.  Dust 
taken  flrom  a  rafter  eleven  feet  above  the  floor  of  a  prinUng 
office  WAS  analyxed  by  Professor  SulKvan,  and  fopnd  to  contaiu 
antimony  but  no  lead. 

The  air  of  a  hair  dressing  room  contained  scales  and  minut*^ 

hairs.    In  rooms  where  .the  machine  brush  is  used  the  amount  is 
increased. 

The  air  of  the  Sissecting  room  contained  fragments  and  fibers 
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with  the  mark  of  the  dissecting  koife  upon  them.  They  were 
fibrils  of  muscles,  y411ow  and  white  fibrous  tissue,  some  cells, 
scales  and  corpuscles.  The  air  of  stables  was  found  to  contain 
moth  scales,  a  few  spores,  hairs  and  fragments  tinged  blood-red. 
Tobacco  smoke,  examined  by  the  microscope,  was  seen  to 
hold  little  globules  of  nicotine  twirling  and  flitting  about  in  it. 
The  statement  is  made  that  some  remained  on  the  walls  of  the 
mouth';  when  the  smoke  is  breathed  (by  novices)  more  globules 
are  retained  in  the  lungs,  and  nausea  and  illness  supervene. 
These  globules,  if  found  in  the  air  distributed  by  a  tobacco 
smoker,  might  be  taken  for  germs. 


MEMBRANOUS  CROUP :  TRACHEOTOMY. 


Br  F.  Garbetson,  M.  D.    Bead  before  the  Baltimore  Pathological 

Society. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  December  6th,  1870, 1  was  called  to  see 
a  little  girl  aged  about  20  months,  ill  with  *^  membranous  croup  '* 
since  Saturday.  Dr.  Cockrill  and  Professor  Miltenberger  had 
seen  tlie  child,  and  had  given  a  highly  unfavorable  prognosis  on 
Sunda}'.  Finding  the  patient  much  exhausted  by  the  continued 
labor  of  breathing  through  the  contracted  air  passages,  and 
evidently  dying  of  gradual  asphyxia,  I  made  some  changes  in 
the  trea«;meQt,  which  were  endorsed  by  Professor  Miltenberger 
in  a  consultation  at  7  p.  m.  At  my  first  visit  I  advised  trache- 
otomy, and  the  father,  who  is  a  physician,  consented,  but  the 
mother  and  female  relatives  objecting,  and  Professor  M.^decUn- 
ing  to  urge  it,  though  expressing  no  hope  of  a  cure  by  other 
means.  I  remained  with  the  child  all  night,  to  watch  the  effect  of 
the  remedies  agreed  on.  There  was  nothing  worthy  of  note  in 
the  case  or  the  treatment.  The  occlusion  of  the  trachea  steadily 
progressed,  and  at  8  a  if.  on  Wednesday,  Deceml>er  7th,  I  sent 
a  message  to  Doctor  Van  Bibber,  who  kindly  lent  me  his  case  of 
instruments  for  tlie  operation  of  tracheotomy.  The  child  was 
now  sinking  so  rapidly  that  the  mother  and  her  friends  joined 
in  urging  me  to  operate ;  I  consented,  but  told  them  that  onlj' 
temporary  relief  was  to  be  expected.  Dr.  Rusk  was  summoned, 
and  with  his  kind  assistance,  I  opened  the  trachea  at  9.15  o'clock, 
and  inserted  the  double  canula.  The  child  seemed  to  be  in 
articulo  mortis  when  this  operation  was  done,  but  soon  b^gan  to 
breathe  freely,  and  then  sank  into  a  quiet  sleep,  interrupted 
about  every  half  hour  by  the  necessity  of  expectoration,  as 
mucus  accumulated  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  After  three  hours  of 
repose,  the  little  patient  awoke  much  refreshed,  took  liquid  food 
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with  ease  and  avidity,  and  seemed  somnoh  relieve  as  to  inspire 
hopes  of  recovery  in  liiose  who  saw  her.  Bat  after  twelve  honrs 
of  comparative  comfort,  the  expectoration  became  more  frequent, 
and  less  effectual,  as  each  succeeding  effort  left  the  child  more 
exhausted,  and  she  finally  died  of  suffocation  about  midnight 
fifteen  hours  aft^r  the  operation. 

I  have  not  given  in  detail  the  symptoms  or  the  medicinal 
treatment  of  this  case,  because  there  was  nothing  peculiar  or 
instructive  in  either;  the  symptoms  were  dimply  those  of  gradual 
asphyxia  for  three  days,  during  which  time  the  long-tried  and 
approved  remedies,  directed  by  Professor  Miltenberger,  seemed 
to  fail  in  retarding  the  steady  progress  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal 
termination. 

The  operation  presented  nothing  of  peculiar  interest.  It  was 
done  as  low  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  uncertain  extent  of  the 
false  membrane  in  the  trachea ;  the  dissection  was  done  rapidl3% 
as  the  patient  was  tn  extremity  and  the  trachea  was  opened  while 
there  was  still  some  venous  bleeding,  but  this  ceased  with  the 
establishing  of  free  respiration,  and  gave  no  trouble. 

The  result  of  the  operation  in  this  case  does  not  affect  any 
estimate  of  Its  value  and  propriety  in  "  true  croup,''  but  suggests 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  proper  time  and  manner  of  applying 
surgical  treatment  to  that  disease. 

A  review  of  many  authorities  shows  me  that  under  every  ptnn 
of  medical  treatment  so  far  employed,  the  mortality  in  **  diptho- 
ritic  croup  "  largely  exceeds  one  half  fiie  ciiees.  I  have  collected 
from  the  reports  of  American,  British,  and  Continental  Surgeons, 
150  cases  of  tracheotomy  in  "  true  croup  "  in  which  82  deaths  and 
68  recoveries  occurred :  that  is,  45  per  cent  recovered  after  the 
operation,  which  is  a  better  result  than  is  given  by  the  cases  in 
which  ipedical  treatment  alone  has  been  used.  Now  all  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  chances  of  success  in  tracheotomy  for 
croup  diminish  rapidly  with  the  delay  in  doing  the  operation ; 
and  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  referred  to,  it  was  done  os  a 
dernier  reseort,  when  all  other  means  had  failed.  It  is  evident 
that  when  the  patient  is  in  extremUy  and  tracheotomy  is  per- 
formed as  a  last  resort,  it  is  not  Just  to  ascribe  to  the  operation 
the  fatal  result  already  regarded  as  more  or  less  certain  without 
it.  And  the  fact,  that  in  more  than  half  of  the  cases  recovering 
after  the  operation,  it  was  done  when  there  was  no  hope  of 
saving  life  by  any  other  means,  must  have  great  weight  in  our 
estimate  of  its  value,  as  compared  with  medical  treatment  alone. 

Admitting  the.propriety  of  the  operation  in  croup,  what  are 
the  indications  which  determine  the  best  time  for  it  ?  Here  the 
Judgment  of  the  physician  is  shown  in  deciding,  ft'om  the  pre- 
vailing  character  of  the  disease,  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
the  progress  of  the  case,  the  time  when  the  operation  is  neither 
imneceasary  from  being  performed  before  milder  means  hare 
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been  fairly  tried,  nor  useless,  from  being  delayed  till  the  chances 
of  life  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  best  authorities  agree 
that  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  urgent  symptoms  of  asphyxia 
appear,  if  they  are  not  properly  relieved  by  medical  treatment. 
But,  in  view  of  the  results  obtained  by  operating  in  extremis ^  I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  see  a  patient  die  of  membranous  croup 
without  the  benefit  of  tibe  chance  for  life  offered  by  the 
operation. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  chloroform 
in  tracheotomy.  When  death  is  approaching  by  asphyxia,  the 
surface  is  cold  and  the  skin  blue  or  livid,  showing  carbonization 
of  the  blood,  in  this  condition  the  ansesthetic  would  be  danger- 
ous, and  IB  not  required,  as  the  patient  is  usually  insensible,  and 
the  movements  are  easily  controlled.  But  in  impending  death 
from  sudden  suffocation,  the  blood  being  little  altered,  and  the 
motions  violent,  chloroform  is  admissible,  and  facilitates  the 
operation. 

Passing  over  the  points  to  be  observed  in  performing  trache- 
otomy, and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Bouchut  and  others  to 
substitute  catheterism  of  the  larynx  for  that  operation,  I  will 
conclude  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  means  employed  to  secure 
the  free  admisision  of  air,  after  the  trachea  is  opened.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  Uie  only  method  in  use  is  the  introduction  of  a 
tube  into  th^  trachea,  and  the  most  approved  form  of  instrument 
seems  to  be  the  canula,  composed  of  two  curved  tubes,  the  one 
sliding  easily  within  the  other.  The  advantages  of  this  instru- 
ment are  obvious,  as  compared  with  any  form  of  single  tube,  but 
it  seems  to  me  liable  to  certain  objections. 

First  I  think  that  the  presence  of  a  tube  In  contact  with  so 
large  a  surface  of  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane,  and  causing 
more  or  less  friction  upon  it*  during  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion, is  likely  to  excite  injurious  irritation  and  increased  secretion. 

Second.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  tube  being  much  less 
than  that  of  the  trachea,  it  increases  by  so  much  the  effort  re- 
quired for  respiration,  and  the  tube  is  liable  to  sudden  occlusion 
by  the  secretions. 

Third.  The  trachea  is  so  far  closed  by  the  tube  as  to  cut  off 
free  communication  between  the  lungs  and  the  larynx,  which  is 
desirable,  for  obvious  reasons;  nor  does  the  canula  admit  of 
topical  remedies,  which  I  think  might  often  be  applied  with 
advantage,  above  the  opening. 

These  objections  I  propose  to  obviate,  in  some  degree,  by 
simple  dilitation  of  the  opening  by  means  of  broad,  fiat  silver 
hooks,  having  an  elastic  band  permanently  attached  to  the  shank 
of  the  one,  and  fastened  by  a  buckle  to  the  other.  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend.  Doctor  Thomas  J.  Weedon,  for  suggesting  the  use 
of  an  elastic  band,  which  would  yield  to  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, lessen  the  friction  of  any  aparatus  used,  and  render  it 
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more  secure  from  displacement  than  if  retained  by  the  asoal 
tapes. 

The  proper  forms  to  be  given  to  the  hooks  I  need  not  here 
discuss^  as  my  obj^ect  in  suggesting  such  an  apparatus  is  simply 
to  obtain  information  from  the  Society,  as  to  how  far  such  a 
method  of  treatment  has  already  been  tested,  and  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  simple  dilatation  by 
some  such  means  as  I  have  mentioned,  as  compared  with  the  use 
of  any  form  of  canula. 


EXSECTION  OF  THE  CLAVICLE— DEATH  ON  THE  SIXTH  DAY. 

By  Paul  P.  Eve,  M.  D. 

Joseph  Smith,  a  lad  in  his  twelfth  year,  coming  Arom  near 
Princeton,  Kentucky,  was  brought  by  his  mother  to  my  office  on 
the  21st  of  December,  1870.  He  was  a  pale,  feeble  boy,  present- 
ing a  large  tumor,  involving  nearly  the  whole  left  clavide.  Its 
cause  was  unknown,  and  its  origin  dated  about  fourteen  months 
back.  Where  it  sprang  from,  what  portion  of  the  clavicle  was 
first  attacked — if,  indeed,  it  commenced  in  that  bone,  as  we  sup- 
posed— could  not  be  ascertained  from  himself  or  mother,  who 
alone  accompanied  the  patient. 

The  tumor  was  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter  by  measure- 
ment, projected  chiefly  forward  and  upward,  could  not  be  cir- 
cumscribed at  its  internal  edge  by  the  fingers,  presented  an  irre- 
gular, nodulated  surface,  and  felt  quite  hard  in  its  structure. 
The  pain,  too,  had  now  become  very  acute,  and  the  system,  as 
we  have  observed,  much  affected  by  the  disease. 

In  consultation,  the  next  day,  with  Drs.  Briggs,  Buchanan 
and  others,  it  was  decided  to  make  an  explorative  examination, 
and  the  fine  trochar,  or  needle,  revealing  nothing  but  blood, 
excision  of  the  entire  collar  bone,  now  beneved  to  be  degener- 
ated into  chondroma,  was  performed  before  the  class.  Its  acro- 
mion end  was  easily  disarticulated,  after  a  long  incision  over  the 
di9eased  mass ;  then  by  severing  its  intimate  and  broad  attach- 
ments below,  the  bone  was  separated  from  the  sternum.  In  dis- 
secting the  bone  out  of  the  neck,  it  was  found  to  have  involved 
the  lower  cervical  glands,  and  the  external  jugular  vein  was 
divided  twice.  The  hemorrhage  was  not  profuse ;  five  animal 
ligatures  were  applied,  including  two  to  the  vein  mentioned. 
The  wound  was  dressed  with  a  bat  of  cotton,  soaked  in  a  strong 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  patient  rallied  slowly,  but  well, 
from  the  operation,  and  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  relative* 
over  a  mile  distant. 

During  the  afbci^  treatment  of  six  days  he  survived  the  opera 
tiou,  he  took  about  two  grains  of  morphine,  one  aperient  dose. 
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and  two  mild  injections.  His  appetite  never  revived;  a  little 
milk,  some  apple  scraped  to  a  pulp,  a  few  batter  cakes  and  water, 
were  about  all  he  could  be  induced  to  take.  The  fourth  day  he 
passed  two  live  worms,  and  another  the  night  before  he  died — 
the  first,  his  mother  says,  she  ever  knew  him  to  have.  Refusing 
all  stimulants,  attempt  was  made  to  sustain  him  by  nutritive 
enemata. 

I  thought  he  was  doing  pretty  well  up  to  the  evacuation  of 
worms,  hoping  every  hour  his  appetite  would  improve.  He 
complained  not  much  of  distress  about  the  wound^  which  was 
kept  wetted  ahd  dressed  with  carbolic  lotion. 

On  the  fifth  day,  owing  to  the  distance,  and  the  frozen  condi- 
tion of  our  streets,  I  could  not  get  to  him  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Of  course  death,  in  any  event,  was  our  prognosis  in  this  case, 
but  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  would  be  able  to  reach  home 
until  the  failure  to  prevent  exhaustion  of  his  strength,  and  its 
complication  with  worms. 

The  disease  was  enchondroma  of  the  semi-malignant  character, 
and  had  destroyed  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bone,  and  its 
length,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  external  extremity.  Distinct 
crepitation  can  now  be  felt  between  the  chondromatous  and 
small  healthy  portions  of  the  clavicle,  by  twisting  the  specimen. 


UNCONSCIOUS  CEREBRATION. 

[Contlnuttd  frim  Feb.  Ro.  p.  88.] 

From  Sounds  to  Sights  the  transition  is  obvious.  An  Appa- 
rition is  to  the  optical  sense  what  such  a  Voice  as  we  have 
spoken  of  above  is  to  the  hearing.  At  a  certain  point  of 
intensity  the  latent  idea  in  the  unconscious  brain  reveals  itself 
and  produces  an  impression  on  the  sensory;  sometimes  affecting 
one  sense,  sometimes  another^  sometimes  perhaps  two  senses  at  a 
tdme. 

Hibbert's  ingenious  explanation  of  the  philosophy  of  appari- 
tions is  this : .  We  are,  he  says,  in  our  waking  hours,  fully  aware 
that  what  we  really  see  and  bear  are  actual  sights  and  sounds ; 
and  what  we  only  conjure  up  by  fancy  arc  delusions.  In*  our 
Bleeping  hours  this  sense  is  not  only  lost,  but  the  opposite  con- 
viction fully  possesses  us:  namely,  that  what  we  conjure  up  by 
fancy  in  our  dreams  is  true,  while  the  real  sights,  and  sounds 
around  us  are  unperceived»  These  two  states  are  exchanged 
for  each  other  at  least  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours  of  our 
lives,  and  generally  much  oftener,  in  fact  every  time  we  doze 
or  take  a  nap.  Very  often  such  slumbers  begin  and  end  before 
we  have  become  aware  of  them,  or  have  lost  consciousness   of 
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the  iH>om  and  its  famiture  sarronnding  as.  If  at  such  times 
«  peculiarly  vivid  dream  takes  the  form  of  an  apparition  of  a 
dead  friend,  there  is  nothing  to  rectify  the  delusion  that  vrhat 
we  have  fancied  is  real;  nay,  even  a  background  of  positive 
truth  is  apparently  supplied  by  the  bedstead,  curtains,  etc.  etc. 
of  whose  presence  we  have  not  lost  consciousness  for  more 
than  the  fraction  of  time  needful  for  a  dream. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  easy  to  apply  this  reasoning  with  great 
advantage,  taking  into  view  the  phenomena  ot  Unconscious 
Cerebration.  The  intersection  of  the  states  wherein  conscious* 
ness  yields  to  unconsciouness,  and  vice  versa,  is  obviously 
always  difficult,  of  sharp  appreciation,  and  leaves  wide  margin 
for  self-deception ;  and  a  ghost  is  of  all  creations  the  one  which 
bears  most  unmistakable  internal  evidence  of  being  kame-made. 
The  poor  unconscious  brain  goes  on  upon  the  track  of  the 
lost  friend,  on  which  the  conscious  soul,  ere  it  fell  asleep,  had 
started  it.  But  with  all  its  wealth  of  fancy  it  never  succeeds 
in  picturing  a  new  ghost,  a  fresh  idea  of  the  departed,  whom  yet 
by  every  principle  of  reason  we  know  is  not  (whatever  else  he  or 
she  may  have  become)  a  white-faced  figure  in  coat  and 
trousers,  or  in  a  silk  dress  and  gold  ornaments.  All 
the  familiar  arguments  proving  the  purely  subjective  nature 
of  apparitions  of  the  dead,  or  of  supernatural  beings, 
point  exactly  to  Unconscious  Cerebration  as  the  teeming 
source  wherein  they  have  been  engendered.  In  some  instances, 
as  in  the  famous  ones  quoted  by  Abercrombie,  the  brain  was 
sufficiently  distempered  to  call  up  such  phantoms  even  while  the 
conscious  self  was  in  full  activity.  "  Mrs.  A."  saw  all  in  her 
vision  camly,  and  knew  that  they  were  visions ;  thus  bringing 
the  conscious  and  unconscious  workings  of  her  brain  into  au 
awful  sort  of  face>to-face  recognition,  Tike  the  sight  otdcppd- 
ganger.  But  such  experience  is  the  exceptional  one.  The 
ordinary  case  is,  when  the  unconscious  cerebration  supplies  the 
apparition,  and  the  conscious  self  accepts  it  de  b<mnefoiy  ha^nng 
no  meajis  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  impressions  derived  from 
the  real  objects  of  sense. 

The  famous  story,  in  my  own  family,  of  the  Beresford  ghost, 
is,  I  think,  an  excellent  illustration  of  tbe  relation  of  unconscious 
cerebration  to  dreams  of  apparitions.  Lady  Beresford,  as  I  con- 
jecture, in  her  sleep,  hit  her  wrist  violently  against  some  part  of 
her  bedstead,  so  as  to  hurt  it  severely.  According  to  a  well-known 
law  of  dreams,  already  referred  to,  her  unconscious  brain  set 
about  accounting  for  tbe  pain,  transmitting  the  sensation  into  an 
Idea.  An  instant's  sensation  (as  Mr.  Babbage,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  and  Lord  Brougham  have  all  illustrated)  is  enough  to 
call  up  a  long  vision.  Lady  Beresford  fancied  accordingly  that 
her  dead  cousin,  Lord  Tyrone,  had  come  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
revisiting  her  from  the  tomb.    He  twisted  her  curtains  and  left 
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a  mark  on  her  wardrobe  (probably  an  old  stain  she  had  remarked 
on  the  wood),  and  then  touched  her  wrist  with  his  terriDle 
ftnger.  The  areamer  awoke  with  a  black  and  blue  wrist ;  and 
the  story  took  its  place  in  the  annals  of  ghost-craft  forever. 

Somnambulism  is  an  unmistakable  form  of  unconscious  cer(- 
foration.  Here,  while  consciousness  is  wholly  dormant,  the  brain 
performs  occasionally  the  most  brilliant  operations.  Coleridge's 
poem  of  Kubla  Kahn,  composed  in  opiate  sleep,  is  an  instance 
of  its  achierements  in  the  realm  of  pure  imagination.  Many 
cases  are  recorded  of  students  rising  at  night,  seeking  their  desks, 
and  there  writing  down  whole  columns  of  algebraic  calculations ; 
solutions  of  geometric  problems,  and  opinions  on  difficult  cases 
of  law.  Cabanis  says  that  Coadillac  brought  continually  to  a 
conclusion  at  ni^t  in  his  sleep  the  reasonings  of  the  day.  In 
aH  such  cases  the  work  done  asleep  seems  better  than  that  done 
in  waking  hours ;  nay,  there  is  no  lack  of  anecdotes  which  would 
point  to  the  possibility  of  persons  in  an  unconscious  state  of 
accomplishing  things  beyond  their  ordinary  powers  altogether. 

The  muscuhr  strength  of  men  ^n  somnambulism  and  delirium, 
their  power  of  balancing  themselves  on  roofs,  or  finding  tbeir 
way  in  the  dark,  are  physical  advantages  reserved  for  such  con- 
ditions. Abnormal  acuteness  of  hearing  is  also  a  well-known 
accompaniment  of  them,  and  in  this  relation  we  must,  I  conclude, 
understand  the  marvelous  story  vouched  for  by  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Codrington.  The  captain  in  command  ot  a  man-of-war 
was  one  night  sleeping  in  his  cabin,  with  a  sentinel  as  usual 
posted  at  the  door.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  captain  ring 
his  bell,  called  suddenly  to  the  sentinel,  and  sharply  desired  him 
to  tell  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  to  alter  the  ship's  course  by  so 
many  points.  Next  morning  the  officer,  on  greeting  the  captain, 
observed  that  it  was  most  fortunate  he  had  been  aware  of  their 
position  and  bad  given  such  an  order,  as  there  had  been  a  mis- 
take in  the  reckoning,  and  the  ship  was  in  shonl  water,  on  the 
point  of  striking  a  reef.  "  I !"  said  the  astonished  captain,  "  I 
gave  no  order;  I  slept  soundly  all  night.^'  The  sentinel  was 
summoned,  ai.d  of  course  testified  that  the  experienced  com- 
mander had  in  some  unknown  way  learned  the  peril  of  his  ship, 
and  saved  it,  even  while  in  a  state  of  absolute  unconsciousness. 

Whatever  residue  of  truth  may  be  foutid  hereafter  in  the  cru- 
cible wherein  shall  have  been  tried  the  marvels  of  spirit  rapping, 
mesmerism,  and  hypnotism;  whatever  revelation  of  forgotten 
facts  or  successful  hits  at  secrets,  is,  1  believe,  unquestionably 
due  to  the  action  of  Unconscious  Cerebration.  The  person 
reduced  to  a  state  of  coma  Is  liable  to  receive  suggestions  from 
without,  and  these  suggestions  and  queries  are  answered  by  his 
unconscious  brain  out  of  whatever  stores  of  memory  it  may 
retain.  What  a  man  never  knew,  that  no  magic  has  ever  yet 
enabled  him  to  tell ;  but  what  he  has  once  known,  and  in  his 
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« 

conscious  hours  has  forgotten,  t/iat,  on  the  contrary,  is  often 
recalled  by  the  suggestive  queries  of  the  operator  when  he  is  ia 
a  state  of  hypnotism.  A  natural  dream  sometimes,  does  as  much, 
as  witness  all  the  discoveries  of  hidden  treasure,  corpses,  etc. 
laade  through  dreams,  generally  with  the  aid  of  the  obvioas 
machinery  of  a  ghost.  General  Sleeman  mentions  that,  being  in 
pursuit  of  Thugs  up  the  country,  his  wife  one  morning  urgently 
enti*eated  him  to  move  their  tents  from  the  spot — a  lovely  opei>- 
ing  in  a  jungle — where  they  had  been  pitched  the  previous 
evening.  She  said  she  had  been  haunted  all  night  by  the  sight 
Of  dead  men.  Information  received  during  the  day  induced  the 
General  to  order  digging  under  the  ground  whereon  they  had 
camped ;  and  beneath  Mrs.  Sleeman's  tent  were  found  fourteen 
corpses,  victims  of  the  Thugs.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the 
foul  odor  of  death  suggested  to  the  lady,  in  the  unconscions 
cerebration  of  her  dream,  her  horrible  vision.  Had  she  been  in 
a  state  of  mesmeric  trance,  the  same  occurrence  would  have 
formed  a  splendid  instance  of  supernatural  revelation. 

Drunkenness  is  a  condition  in  which  the  conscious  self  is  more 
or  less  completely  obfuscated,  but  in  which  unconscious  cere- 
bration goes  on  for  a  long  time.  The  proverbial  impunity  with 
which  drunken  men  fall  without  hurtin,^  themselves  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  conscious  will  does  not  interfere 
with  the  unconscious  instinct  of  falling  on  the  paita  of  the  body 
least  liable  to  injury.  The  same  impunity  is  enjoyed  by  persons 
not  intoxicated,  who  at  the  moment  of  an  accident  do  not  exert 
any  volition  in  determining  which  way  they  shall  strike  the 
ground.  All  the  ludicrous  stories  of  the  absence  of  mind  of 
tipsy  men  may  obviously  be  explained  by  supposing  that  their 
unconscious  cerebration  is  blindly  fumbling  to  perform  tasks 
needing  conscious  direction.  And  be  it  remembered  that  the 
proverb  **  in  frifk>  ver'Uas "  is  here  in  exact  harmony  with  our 
theory.  The  drunken  man  unconsciously  blurts  out  the  truth, 
his  muddled  brain  being  unequal  to  the  task  of  inventing  ^ 
plausible  falshood.  The  delicious  fun  of  Sheridan,  found  under 
a  tree,  and  telling  the  policeman  that  he  was  **  Wil-Wil-Wilber- 
force,"  reveals  at  once  that  the  wag,  if  a  little  exalted,  was  by  no 
means  really  drunk.  Such  a  joke  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  an 
unconscious  brain,  even  one  so  well  accustomed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  humor.  As  in  dreams,  Intoxication  never  brings  nev 
elements  of  nature  into  play,  but  only  abnormally  excites  latent 
ones.  It  is  only  a  Poreon  who,  when  drunk,  solemnly  curses 
the  '*  aggravating  proprieties  of  Inanimate  matter,"  or,  when  he 

cannot  fit  his  latch-key,  is  heard  muttering,  '*  D a  the  naUf^ 

ofthingi .'"  A  noble  miser  of  the  last  century  revealed  his  true 
character,  and  also  the  state  of  his  purse,  whenever  he  w^ 
fuddled,  by  murmuring  softly  to  himself,  "  Tm  very  rich  1  1  ® 
very  rich!"    In  sober  momenta  he  complained  continually  of  his 
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limited  means.  In  the  same  way  it  is  the  brutal  laborer  who  in 
bis  besotted  state  thrashes  his  horso  and  kicks  his  wife.  A 
drunken  woman,  on  the  contrary,  unless  an  habitual  virago, 
rarely  strikes  any  body.  The  accustomed  vehicle  for  her  emo- 
tions— her  tongue — is  the  organ  of  whose  services  her  unconcious 
cerebration  avails  itself. 

Finally,  the  condition  of  perfect  anaesthesia  appears  to  be  one 
in  which  unconscious  cerebration  is  perfectly  exemplified.  The 
conscious  Self  is  then  so  absolutely  dormant  that  it  is  not  only 
unaware  of  the  most  frightful  lacerations  of  the  nerves,  but  has 
no  conception  of  the  interval  of  time  in  which  an  operation  takes 
place;  usually  wakening  to  inquire,  "When  do  the  surgeons 
intend  to  begin  ?**  Meanwhile  unconscious  cerebration  has  been 
busy  composing  a  pretty  little  picture  of  green  fields  and  skip- 
ping lambs,  or  something  equally  romote  from  the  terrible 
reality. 

There  are  many  other  obscure  mental  phenomena  which  I 
believe  might  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion, even  if  the  grand  mystery  of  insanity  does  not  receieve  (as 
I  apprehend  it  must  do)  some  elucidation  from  it.  Presenti- 
ments and  dreams  of  the'mdividual's  own  death  may  certainlj'- 
bo  explicable  as  the  dumb  revelations  of  the  diseased  frame  to 
its  own  nervous  centre.  The  strange  and  painful,  but  very 
common,  sense  of  having  seen  and  heard  at  some  previous  time 
what  is  passing  at  the  moment,  appears  to  arise  from  some 
abnormal  irritation  of  the  memory  (if  I  may  so  express  it), 
evidently  connected  with  the  unconscious  action  of  the  brain. 
Still  more  "  uncanny"  and  mysterious  is  the  impression  (to  me 
almost  amounting  at  times  to  torture)  that  we  have  never  for 
years  quitted  the  spot  to  which  we  have  only  that  instant 
returned  after  a  long  interval.  Under  this  hatefbl  spell  we  say 
to  ourselves  that  we  have  been  weeks,  months,  ages,  studying 
the  ornaments  of  the  cornice  opposite  our  seat  in  church,  or 
following  the  outline  of  tae  gnarled  old  trees,  black  against  the 
evening  sky.  This  delusion,  I  think,  only  arises  when  we  have 
undergone  strong  mental  tension  at  the  haunted  spot.  While 
our  conscious  selves  have  been  absorbed  in  speculaSve  thought 
or  strong  emotion,  our  unconscious  cerebration  has  photo- 
graphed the  scene  on  our  optic  nerves  pourpaner  le  tempt  f 

The  limitations  and  failures  of  unconscious  cerebration  would 
supply  us  with  as  large  a  study  as  its  marvelous  powers  and 
achievements.  It  is  obvious  at  first  sifi^ht,  that,  though  in  the 
unconscious  state  mental  work  is  sometnnes  better  done  than  iu 
the  conscious  (f.  ff,  the  finding  missing  names  awake,  or  per- 
forming abstmse  calculations  m  somnambulism),  yet  that  the 
unconscious  wotk  is  never  more  than  the  continuation  of  some- 
thing which  has  been  begim  in  the  conscious  condition.  We 
recall  the  name  which  we  have  known  and  forgotten,  but  we  do 
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i^ot  discover  what  we  never  kaew.  The  man  who  does  not 
understand  algebra  never  performs  algebraic  calculations  in  his 
sleep.  No  problem  in  Euclid  has  been  solved  in  dreams  except 
by  students  who  have  studied  Euclid  awake.  The  merely 
voluntary  and  unconscious  movements  of  our  legs  in  walking, 
and  our  hands  in  writing  and  playing  music,  were  at  first  in 
infkncy,  or  when  we  began  to  learn  each  art»  actions  purdy 
volitioiud,  which  often  require  a  strong  effort  of  the  conscious 
will  for  their  accomplishment. 

Again,  the  failures  of  unconscious  cerebration  are  as  easily 
traced  as  its  limitations.  The  most  fiimilliftr  of  them  may  be 
observed  in  the  phenomenon  which  we  call  Absense  of  Mind,  and 
which  seems  to  consist  in  a  disturbance  of  the  proper  balance 
between  conscious  and  unconscious  cerebration,  leaving  the 
latter  to  perform  tasks  of  which  it  is  incapable.  An  absent  man 
walks,  as  we  say,  in  a  dream.  All  men  indeed,  as  before  re- 
marked, perform  the  mechanical  act  of  walking  merely  voluntarily, 
and  not  volitionally ;  but  their  consciousness  is  not  so  far  off 
but  that  it  can  be  recalled  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  porter  at 
the  door  of  the  senses  can  summons  tne  master  of  the  house  the 
instant  he  is  wanted  about  business.  But  the  absent  man  does 
not  answer  such  calls.  A  friend  addresses  him,  and  his  uncon-  I 
scions  brain,  instead  of  his  conscious  self,  answers  the  question  I 
a  tori  a  a  travers.  He  boils  his  watch  for  breakfiast  and  puts  his 
egg  in  his  pocket,  his  unconscious  brain  merely  concerning  itself 
that  someUiing  is  to  be  boiled  and  somethings  else  put  in  the 
pocket.  He  searches  up  and  down  for  his  spectacles  which  are 
on  his  nose ;  he  forgets  to  eat  his  dinner  and  wonders  why  he 
feels  hungry.  His  social  existence  is  poisoned  by  his  uncoil 
querable  propensity  to  say  the  wrong  thing  to  the  wron£  person. 
Meeting  Mrs.  Bombazine  in  deep  widow's  weeds,  he  <£eerfully 
inquires,  '*Well,  and  what  is  Mr.  Bombazine  doing  now?" 
albeit  he  has  received  formal  notice  that  Mr.  Bombazine  departed 
a  month  ago  to  that  world  of  whose  doings  no  information  is  re- 
ceived. He  tells  Mr.  Parvenu,  whose  father  is  strongly  suspected 
of  having  been  a  shoemaker,  that  ^'  for  his  part  he  does  not 
like  new-made  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  holds  to  the  good 
old  motto,  *  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam ;' "  and  this  brilliant  obser- 
vation he  delivers  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  giving  it  all  possible 
point  and  pungency.  If  he  have  an  acquaintance  whose  brother 
was  hang^  or  drowned,  or  scraped  to  death  with  oyster  shells, 
then  to  a  moral  certainty  the  subjects  of  capital  punishment,  the 
l)erils  of  the  deep,  and  the  proper  season  for  eating  oysters  will 
be  the  topics  selected  by  him  for  conversation  during  the 
awkward  ten  minutes  before  dinner.  Of  course  the  ii^ured 
friend  believes  he  is  intentionally  insulted;  but  be  is  quite 
mistaken.  The  absent  man  had  merely  a  vague  recollection  of 
Ills    trouble,    which    unfortunately  proved  a  stumbling-block 
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against  which  his  nnconscioas  oerebration  was  oertaiii  to  bring 
him  into  collision. 

As  a  general  rale,  the  nnconscions  brain,  like  an  mtfatdkrriU^^ 
is  extremely  veracious.  The  '*  Palace  of  Tmth  "  is  nothing  but 
a  house  full  of  absent-minded  peo[rfe  who  unconsciously  say  what 
they  tJiink  of  each  other,  when  they  consdously  intend  to  be 
extremely  flattering.  But  it  also  sometimes  happens  thai  false* 
hood  has  so  far  become  second  nature  that  a  man's  reiy 
interjections,  unconscious  answers,  and  soliloquies  may  all  be 
lies.  Nothing  can  be  more  flsdse  to  nature  than  thediamas  and 
novels  wherein  profound  scoundrels,  in  the  privacy  of  an  evening 
walk  beside  a  l&edge,  unveil  their  secret  plots  in  an  address  to 
Fate  or  the  Moon ;  or  fall  into  a  well-timed  brain  fever,  and 
babble  out  exactly  the  truth  which  the  reader  needs  to  be  told. 
Your  real  villain  never  tells  truth  even  to  himself,  much  less  to 
Fate  or  the  Moon ;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whetber»  e/en  in 
delirium,  his  unconscious  oerebration  would  not  ran  on  the 
accustomed  ruts  of  fable  rather  than  the  unwonted  patiis  of 
veracity. 

Another  failure  of  unconscious  cerebration  is  seen  in  the 
continuance  of  habitual  actions  when  the  motive  for  them  has 
ceased.  A  change  in  attire,  altering  the  position  of  our  pooiBets, 
never  fails  to  cause  us  a  dozen  fruitleBs  struggles  to  find  our 
handkerchief,  or  replace  our  purse.  In  returning  to  an  old 
abode  we  are  sure  sooner  or  later  to  blunder  into  our  for»er. 
sleeping-room,  and  to  be  much  startled  to  find  in  it  another 
occupant.  It  happened  to  me  once,  after  an  interval  of  eight 
ye9XB^  to  find  myself  again  in  the  chamba:,  iit  the  table,  and  seated 
on  the  chair  where  my  little  studies  had  gone  on  for  half  a  life- 
time. I  had  business  to  occupy  my  thoughts,  sad  was  soon  (so 
Dsu:  as  consciousness  went)  buried  in  my  ta4rtc  of  writing.  But 
all  the  time  while  I  wrote  my  feet  moved  restlessly  in  a  most 
unaccustomed  way  under  the  table.  '*  What  is  the  natter  with 
me?*'  I  paused  at  length  to  ask  myself,  and  then  remembered 
tliat  when  I  had  written  at  this  table  in  long  past  days,  I  had  had 
a  stool  under  it.  It  was  that  particular  stool  my  unconscious 
cerebration  was  seeking.  During  all  the  intervsl  I  had  perhaps 
not  once  used  a  similar  support,  but  the  moment  I  satin  the  same 
spot,  the  trifling  habit  vindicated  itself  afresh;  the  brtdn  acted 
on  its  old  impression. 

Of  course  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  comnoon  to  dismiss  all  such 
fantastic  tricks  with  the  word  ''  Habit' '  Bat  the  w<Hrd ''  Habit," 
like  the  word  '*  Law,"  has  no  positive  sense  as  if  it  were  itself  an 
originating  cause.  It  implies  a  persistent  mode  of  action,  but 
afifords  no  clue  to  the  force  which  initiates  and  n^i^Jiinf  that 
ac-tion.  All  that  we  can  say,  in  the  case  of  the  phenoBMna  of 
unconscious  cerebration,  is,  that  when  volitional  actions  have 
been  often  repeated,  they  sink  into  the  chiss  of  voluntary  ones, 
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and  are  performed  unconsciously.  We  may  define  the  moment 
when  a  habit  is  established  as  that  wherein  the  Volitional  act 
become  Voluntary. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
Unconscious  Cerebration  now  indicated,  belong  to  diflferent 
orders  as  related  to  the  Ck)nacious  Self.  In  one  order  (e.^.  that 
of  Delirium,  Somnambulism  and  Ansesthesia)  the  Conscious  Self 
has  no  appreciable  concern  whatever.  The  action  of  the  brain 
has  not  been  originated  or  controlled  by  the  will ;  there  is  no  sense 
of  it  either  painfal  or  pleasurable,  While  it  proceeds ;  and  no 
memory  of  it  when  it  is  over. 

In  the  second  order  (e.  g,  that  of  rediscovered  words,  and 
waking  at  a  given  hour),  the  Conscious  Self  has  so  far  a  concern 
that  it  originally  Hi  the  task  to  the  brain.  This  done,  it  remains 
in  entire  ignorance  of  how  the  brain  performs  it,  nor  does 
Memory  af^rwards  retain  the  faintest  trace  of  the  labors,  how- 
ever arduous,  of  word -seeking  and' time-marking. 

Lastly,  in  the  third  class  {e.  g:  that  of  natural  dreams),  the 
share  of  the  Conscious  Self  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  takes 
in  the  case  of  word-seeking  and  tin>e-mArking.  In  dreams  vrc 
do  not,  and  can  not  with  our  utmost  effort,  direct  our  uncon- 
scious braiiiH  into  the  trains  of  thought  and  fancy  wherein  wc 
desire  them  to  go.  Obedient  as  they  are  in  the  former  case, 
where  work  was  to  be  done,  here^  in  the  land  of  fancy,  tbcy 
seem  to  meek  our  futile  attempts  to  guide  them.  Nevertheless, 
strange  to  say,  the  Conscious  Self — which  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  while  its  leg  was  beipg  amputated  under  chloro- 
form, and  nothing  of  what  its  brain  was  doing,  while  finding  out 
what  o'clock  it  was  with  shut  eyes  in  the  dark — is  here  cognizant 
of  all  the  proceedings,  and  able  in  a  great  measure  to  recall 
them  afterwards.  We  receive  intense  pain  or  pleasure  from  our 
dreams,  though  we  have  actually  less  to  do  in  concocting  them 
than  in  do2ens  of  mental  processes  which  go  on  wholly  unper- 
ceived  in  our  brains^* 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  neither  Memory  nor  Volition  hare 
any  constant  reUtion  to  unconscious  cerebration.  We  sometimes 
remember,  and  sometimes  wholly  foi'get  its  action ;  and  some- 
times it  fulfils  our  wishes,  and  sometimes  wholly  disregards 
them.  The  one  constant  fact  is,  that  wkiig  the  actions  are  he\ti$ 
performed^  the  Conscious  Self  is  either  wholly  uncognizant  of  them 
or  unable  to  control  them.  It  is  either  in  a  state  of  high  activity 
about  other  and  irrelevant  matters;  or  it  is  entirely  passive. 
In  every  case  the  line  between  the  Conscious  Self  and  tbc 
unoonBctottsly  working4)rain  is  clearly  defined. 

Having  now  faintly  traced  the  outline  of  the  psychological 
facts  illoatrative  of  unconscious  cerebration,  it  is  time  to  turn  t<> 

*  field  boMtod  Ji9  b«4  iMuntd.tOvoontrol  hit  drtami^  mA  Umm  if  •  tt9ry  of  a  mas  wiM  ft!w«p 
gQld«d  hit  own  fracy  in  ileep.   eudi  dreams,  however,  w«u!d  hardly  deaerve  the  name. 
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the  brilliant  physiological  explaaatton  of  them  afforded  bj  Dr. 
Carpenter.  We  have  seen  what  onr  brains  can  do  without  oar 
coasciousaess.  The  way  they  do  it  is  on  this  wise  (I  quote, 
slightly  abridged,  from  Dr.  Carp^iter). 

AH  parts  of  the  nervoos  system  appear  to  possess  certain 
powers  of  automatic  action.  The  Spinal  cord  has  for  primar>' 
fimciions  the  performance  of  the  motions  of  respiration  and 
swallowing.  The  automatic  action  of  the  Sensory  ganglia  seems 
to  be  connected  with  movements  of  protection — such  as  the 
closing  of  the  eyes  to  a  flash  of  light — and  their  secondary  use 
enables  a  man  to  shrink  from  dangers  of  collisions,  etc.  before 
he  has  time  for  conscious  escape.  Finally  we  arrive  at  the 
ajtdmatic  action  of  the  Ctrebnan;  and  here  Dr.  Carpenter 
reminds  us  that  instead  of  being  (as  formerly  supposed)  the 
center  of  the  whole  system,  in  direct  connection  with  the  organs 
of  sense  and  the  muscular  apparatus,  the  Cerebrum  is,  according 
to  modem  physiology — 

^*  A  superadded  oi^an,  the  development  of  which  seems  to 
l>car  a  pretty  constant  relation  to  the  degree  in  which  intelligence 
supersedes  instinct  as  a  spring  of  action.  The  ganglionic  matter 
which  is  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  and  in 
which  their  potentiality  resides,  is  connected  with  the  Sensory 
Tract  at  their  base  (which  is  the  real  centre  of  conveyance  for 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  whole  body)  by  commissural  fibres, 
long  since  termed  by  Reid,  with  sagacious  foresight,  ^  nerves  of 
the  internal  senses,'  and  its  anatomical  relation  to  the  sensorium 
is  thus  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Retina,  which  is  a  gan- 
glionic expansion  connected  with  the  Sensorium  by  the  optic 
nerve.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  surmised — ^1.  That,  as  we  onl}* 
become  conscious  of  visual  impressions  on  the  retina  when 
their  influence  has  been  transmitted  to  the  central  sensorium,  so 
vre  only  become  conscious  of  ideational  changes  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  when  their  influence  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
same  centre ;  2.  That  as  visual  changes  may  take  place  in  the 
retina  of  which  we  are  unconscious,  either  through  temporary 
inactivity  of  the  Sensorium  (as  in  sleep),  or  through  the  entire 
occupation  of  the  attention  in  some  other  direction,  so  may 
ideational  changes  take  place  in  tlie  Cerebrum,  of  which  we  ma}' 
?>e  unconscious  for  want  of  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
sorium, but  of  which  the  results  may  present  themselves  to  the 
consciousness  as  ideas  elaborated  by  an  automatic  process  of 
which  we  have  no  cognizance."  * 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  fVom  the 
above  investigations.  We  have  credited  to  the  Unconscious 
I : rain  the  following  powers  and  faculties: 

1.  It  not  only  remembers  as  much  as  the  Conscious  Self  can 


''  R<*p<»rt  ofmeetlng  of  Royal  InsUtation.    Dr.  Caqienter's  L«otare,  March  1,  ISM,  pp.  i,  5. 

10— Vol.  IV. 
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recall,  but  often  much  more.  It  is  even  doabtfal  whether  it  may 
not  be  capable,  nnder  certain  conditions,  of  reproducing  every 
impression  ever  made  upon  the  senses  during  life. 

2.  It  can  underntand  what  words  or  things  are  sought  to  be 
remembered,  and  hunt  them  up  through  some  recondite  process 
known  onlj  to  itself,  till  it  discovers  and  pounces  on  them. 

3.  It  can  fancy  the  most  beautiful  pictures  and  also  the  most 
terrible  ones,  and  weave  ten  thousand  fables  with  inexhaustible 
invention. 

4.  It  can  perform  the  exceedingly  difficult  task  of  mental 
arrangement  and  logical  division  of  subjects. 

5.  It  can  transact  all  the  mechanical  business  of  walking. 
reading,  writing,  sewing,  playing,  etc.  etc. 

6.  It  can  tell  the  hour  in  ^e  middle  of  the  night  without  a 
timepiece. 

Let  us  be  content  with  these  ordinary  and  unmistakable  exer- 
cises of  unconscious  cerebration,  and  leave  aside  all  rare  or 
unquestionable  wonders  of  somnambulism  and  cognate  states. 
We  have  got  Memory,  Fancy,  Understanding,  at  all  events,  as 
faculties  exercised  in  full  by  the  Unconscious  Brain.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  be  an  unusual  definition  of  the  wortl 
**  Thought  *'  which  should  debar  us  from  applying  it  to  the  above 
phenomena ;  or  compel  us  to  say  that  we  can  remember,  fancy, 
and  understand  without  *' thinking"  of  the  things  remembered, 
fancied  or  understood.  But  Who,  or  What,  then,  is  it  that 
accomplishes  these  confessedly  mental  functions  ?.  Two  answers 
are  given  to  the  query,  each  of  them,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
erroneous.  Buchner  and  his  followers  say,  *'  It  is  our  physical 
Brains,  and  these  Brains  are  ouraelves."*  And  non-materiali9t<^ 
say,  **It  is  our  conscious  Selves,  which  merely  use  our  brains  a< 
their  instruments.*'  We  must  go  into  this  matter  somewhat 
carefiilly. 

In  a  certain  loose  and  popular  way  of  speaking,  our  brains  are 
*<  ourselves."  So  also  in  the  same  way  of  speaking  iu*e  our 
Jiearts,  our  limbs,  and  the  hairs  of  our  head.  But  m  mon^ 
accurate  language  the  use  of  the  pronoun  ^'  I "  applied  to  any 
part  of  our  ^dies,  is  obviously  incorrect,  and  even  inadmissible. 
We  say  indeed,  commonly,  **1  struck  with  my  hand,"  when  our 
hand  has  obeyed  our  volition.  It  is,  then,  in  fact,  the  will  of 
Self  which  we  are  describing.  But  if  our  hand  has  been  forcibly 
compelled  to  strike  by  another  man  seizing  it,  or  if  it  have  shakeu 
by  palsy,  we  only  say  "My  hand  was  forced^"  or  "was 
shaken."  The  limbos  action  is  not  otir«,  unless  it  has  been 
done  by  our  will.    In  the  case  of  the  heai-t,  the  very  centre  of 

•  Bocbntr*!  pndat  dootrint  Ja,  "  1%6  bratn  if  only  Uie  carrier  and  the  wmrM,  or  rather  ti^ 
aoLB  OAvn  of  tha  aplrlt  or  thought ;  bnt  not  the  organ  which  secretea  It    It  prodacca  aomeUi:!.: 
whiob  it  BotmatartaUy  pannantBt,  bat  which  conaamct  itaelf  in  the  moment  of  Ita  pnxluct^oc 
"XiiirT  om  BfoiT,  chap.  sUi« 
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physical  life,  we  never  dreaxn  of  using  such  a  phrase  as  *'  I  am 
beating  slowly »"  or  *'  I  am  palpitating  fast."  And  why  do  we 
not  say  so  ?  Because,  the  action  of  our  hearts  being  involun- 
tary, we  are  sensible  that  the  conscious  '*  I "  is  not  the  agent 
in  question,  albeit  the  mortal  life  of  that  ^*  I  "  is  hanging  on 
every  pulsation.  Now  the  problem  which  concerns  us  is  this: 
Can  we,  or  can  we  noi^  properly  speak  of  our  brains  as  we  do  of 
our  hearts  ?  Is  it  more  proper  to  say,  **  I  invent  my  dreams  " 
than  it  is  to  say,  ''lam  beating  slowly?"  I  venture  to  think 
the  oases  are  precisely  parallel.  When  our  brains  perform  acts 
of  unconscious  cerebration  (such  as  dreams),  they  act  just  as 
our  hearts  do,  t.  r.  involuntarily ;  and  we  ought  to  speak  of 
them  as  we  always  do  of  our  hearts,  as  of  organs  of  our  frame, 
but  not  our  Selves.  When  our  brains  obey  our  wills,  then  they 
act  as  our  hands  do  when  we  voluntarily  strike  a  blow ;  and 
then  we  do  right  to  speak  as  if  **  we "  performed  the  acts 
accomplished  by  their  means. 

Now  to  return  to  our  point.  Are  the  Anti-Materialists  right 
to  say  that  the  agent  in  unconscious  cerebration  is  *''•  We,  our- 
selves, wl|0  merely  use  our  brains  as  their  instruments ;"  or  are 
the  Materialists  right  who  say,  *'  It  is  our  physical  brains  alone, 
and  these  brains  are  ours^ves?"  With  regard  to  the  first 
reply,  I  think  that  all  the  foregoing  study  has  gone  to  show  that 
*^  we,"  are  not  remembering,  not  fancying,  not  understanding  wiiat 
is  being  at  the  moment  remembered,  fancied  or  understood.  To 
say,  then,  that  in  such  acts  **  we  "  are  "  using  our  brains  as  our 
instruments,"  appears  nothing  but  servile  and  unmeaning 
adherence  to  the  foregone  conclusion  that  our  brains  are  nothing 
else  than  the  organs  of  our  will.  It  is  absurd  to  call  them 
so  when  we  are  concerned  with  phenomena  whose  specialty  is 
that  the  will  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  So  far,  then,  as  this 
part  of  the  argument  is  concerned,  I  think  the  answer  of  the 
an ti- Materialists  must  be  pronounced  to  be  erroneous,  The 
balance  of  evidence  inclines  to  the  Materialists'  doctrine,  that 
the  brain  itself  performs  the  mental  processes  in  question,  and» 
to  use  Vogt's  expression,  '*  secretes  Thought"  automatically  and 
spontaneously. 

But  if  this  presumption  be  accepted  provisionally,  and  the 
possibility  admitted  of  its  future  physiological  demonstration, 
have  we,  with  it,  accepted  also  the  Materiiiist's  ordinary  con- 
clusion that  w€  and  our  automaticaliy  thinking  brains  are  one  and 
indivisible  ?  If  the  brain  can  work  by  itself,  have  we  any  reason 
to  believe  that  it  ever  works  aUo  under  the  guidance  of  some- 
thing external  to  itself,  which  we  may  describe  as  the  Conscious 
Self?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  precisely  what  the  preceding 
facts  have  likewise  gone  to  prove — namely,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  action  of  the  brain,  the  one  automatic,  and  the  other 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Conscious  Self;  just  as  the  actions  of  a 
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borse  are  some  of  them  spontaneotis  and  some  done  under  the 
compulsion  of  his  rider.  The  first  order  of  actions  tend  to 
indicate  that  the  brain  "  secretes  thought ;"  the  second  order 
(strongly  contrasting  with  the  first)  show  that,  besides  that 
automatically  working  brain,  there  is  another  agency  in  the  field, 
under  whose  control  the  brain  performs  a  wholly  different  class 
of  labors.  Erery  where  in  the  preceding  pages  we  hare  traced 
the  extraordinary  eeparaiion  which  continually  takes  place 
between  our  Conscious  Selves  and  the  automatic  action  of  the 
organ,  which  serves  as  our  medium  of  communication  with  the 
outward  world.  We  have  seen,  in  a  wojrd,  that  we  are  not 
Centaurs,  steed  and  rider  in  one,  but  horsemen,  astride  on 
roadsters  which  can  trot  very  well  a  little  way  when  we  drop  the 
reins,  and  which  at  other  times  play  and  canter  off  without  our 
permission. 

When  we  place  the  phenomena  of  Unconscious  Thought  on 
one  side,  and  over  against  them  our  conscious  personality,  we 
obtain,  I  think,  a  new  and  vivid  sense  of  the  separation,  not  to 
say  the  antithesis,  which  exists  between  the  two;  close  as  is  their 
mutual  interdependence.  Not  to  talk  about  the  distinction 
between  object  and  subject,  or  dwell  on  the  absurdity  (as  it  seema 
to  us)  of  the  proposition  that  we  ourselves  are  only  the  sum- 
total  of  a  series  of  cerebrations — the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
cur  brains  sometimss  think  without  us,  seems  to  enable  us  to  view 
onr  connection  with  them  in  quite  a  new  light.  So  long  as  all 
our  attention  was  given  to  Conscious  Thought,  and  philosophers 
eagerly  argued  the  question,  whether  the  Soul  did  or  did  not  ever 
sleep  or  cease  to  think,  it  was  easy  to  confound  the  organ  of 
thought  with  the  Conscious  Self  who  was  supposed  alone  to  set 
it  in  action.  But  the  moment  we  mass  together  for  review  the 
long  array  of  the  phenomena  of  Unconscious  Cerebration,  the 
case  is  altered;  the  severance  becomes  not  only  cogitable,  bnt 
manifest. 

Let  us  then  accept  cheerfully  the  possibility,  perhaps  the 
probability,  that  science  ere  long  will  proclaim  the  dogma, 
**  Matter  can  think.''  Having  humbly  bowed  to  the  decree,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  none  the  worse.  Admitting  that  our  brains 
accomplish  much  without  our  conscious  guidance,  will  help  us  to 
realize  that  our  relation  to  them  is  of  a  variable — an  intermittent 
— and  (we  may  venture  to  hope)  of  a  terminals  kind. 

That  such  a  conclusion,  if  reached,  will  have  afforded  us  anj 
direct  argument  for  human  immortality,  can  not  be  pretended. 
Though  we  may  succeed  in  proving  "  that  the  Brain  can  think 
without  the  Conscious  Man,"  the  great  converse  theorem,  '*  that 
the  Conscious  Man  can  think  without  a  Brain,"  has  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  jot  of  direct  evidence;  nor  ever  will  do  so,  I  hold, 
while  we  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  and  Heaven  remains 
**  a  part  of  our  religion,  and  not  a  branch  of  our  geography!" 
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But  H  is  something,  nay  it  is  sarely  much,  if,  by  grouping 
among  the  obscurer  facts  of  consciousness,  we  may  attain  the 
certainty  that  whatever  be  the  final  conclusions  of  science 
regarding  our  mental  nature,  the  one  which  we  have  most 
dreaded,  if  reached  at  last,  will  militate  not  at  all  against 
the  hope,  written  on  the  heart  of  the  nations,  by  that  Hand 
which  writes  no  falsehoods — that  '*  when  the  dust  returns  to  the 
dust  whence  it  was  taken,  the  Spirit — ^the  Conscious  Self  of  Man 
— shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it." 


DEATH  DURING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

By  W.  T.  Bbiogs,  M.  D^  Professor  of  PriaciplBs  and  Practice  of 

Surgery  in  the  University  of  Nashville. 

I  had  been  using  chloroform  so  long  and  so  frequently  in  my 
practice,  and  with  such  satisfaction,  that  I  was  fain  to  believe 
that  death  would  ever  take  place  from  its  effects,  if  it  was  prop- 
erly administered. 

In  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  Anesthesia,  ddivered  to  our 
dass  but  a  few  weeks  since,  I  gave  a  decided  preference  to 
chloroform  over  all  ol^er  ansesl^etics,  because,  while  it  was 
more  pleasant,  prompt,  and  powerful,  I  was  satisfied  that,  with 
proper  care,  death  would  result  very  rarely,  if  ever,  from  its 
action. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  my  confident  assertion  to  the  con- 
trary, death  did  result,  during  its  administration,  to  a  patient  in 
my  own  practice.    I  will  give  the  history  of  the  case : 

Smith  McEinney,  aged  about  30  years,  a  strong,  stout  man, 
while  gathering  ice,  on  the  26th  of  December,  got  into  an  alter- 
cation with  a  negro  man,  in  which  he  received  a  severe  blow  on 
the  head  fi*om  an  ice-hook.  He  was  knocked  down,  and  rendered 
insensible  Ibr  a  considerable  time. 

Shortly  after  his  injury,  Dr.  B.  F.  Manlove  was  called  to 
him.  He  found  him  recovering  from  his  insensibility,  but  very 
much  bewildered,  with  a  slow,  full  pulse,  breathing  not  materi- 
ally changed,  pupils  slightly  dilated.  He  found  a  very  ugly 
contused  wound  just  below  and  behind  the  parietal  protuber- 
ance. Upon  introducing  his  finger  into  the  wound,  he  discov- 
ered the  bone  denuded,  and  probably  fissured,  but  could  detect 
no  depression. 

As  the  patient  had  been  drinking  pretty  Areely,  the  Doctor 
thought  the  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  functions  depended  on 
that  cause,  and  hoped  that,  after  a  short  time,  they  would  dis- 
appear. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  injury,  however,  his  symptoms  not 
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improying,  a  consnltation  was  desired.  I  was  siimiBoned  to  the 
Doctor's  assistance,  but  failing  to  meet  him  at  the  appointed  time, 
I  did  not  examine  the  case,  but  requested  that  he  shoukl  make 
another  engagement,  if  he  desired. 

On  the  Slst  of  December  I  was  again  nrgently  requested  to 
see  the  case  with  the  Doctor.  I  desired  that  Dr.  Eve  should  be 
added  to  the  consultation. 

We  met  at  1  o'clock.  The  patient  had  slept  a  greater  part  of 
the  previous  night,  had  got  up,  put  on  his  boots  and  gone  out  at 
a  window  into  the  yard.  When  brought  back  and  put  to  bed, 
he  sank  into  a  semi-comatose  state,  occasionally  talking  inco- 
herently, in  which  condition  we  found  him  at  our  visit  He 
could  be  aroused  from  his  stupor  by  calling  loudly,  or  by  violent 
shaking,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  understand  our  questions,  and 
soon  fdl  back  into  a  stupid  condition.  His  breathing  was 
nearly  natural,  pulse  full  and  slow — sixty  to  the  minute;  extreme 
ities  inclined  to  be*  cold.  The  wound  was  gaping,  irregular, 
puffy,  and  very  sensitive  to  the  touch,  the  slightest  haiKlliDg 
causing  the  patient  to  move  his  head  about  uneasily. 

In  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  wound  and 
dissect  up  the  scalp,  in  order  to  find  out  the  condition  of  the 
bones  beneath.  We  believed  that  the  patient  liad  recdved  a 
punctured  fracture,  which  had  excited,  and  was  keeping  up, 
an  inflammation  of  the  memtoanes,  and  probably  of  the  brain 
itself. 
The  patient  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  before  the 

,  window,  and  an  attempt  made  to  shave  off  the  hair  around  the 

wound.    After  great  difiSculty,  in  consequence  of  the  restlessness 

i  of  the  pati^t,  it  was  effected. 

We  did  not  think  we  could  make  the  exploratory  incisions 
without  the  aid  of  anaBsthesia,  so  I  stepped  across  the  room  to 

I  my  ease  of  instruments,  and  took  out  a  two-ounce  vial  of 

I  Squibb's  chloroform,  and  handed  it  to  Dr.  Manlove,  who  poured 

i  out  about  a  teaspoonful  on  a  loose  towel,  and  held  it  some  three 

or  four  inches  from  the  patient's  face.  In  about  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  patient  seemed  to  be  under  its  influence,  when  I 

I  made  an  incision  directly  across  the  wound,  to  the  bone  beneath. 

The  patient  moved  quickly,  and  cried  out  with  pain.    Dr.  £ve 

I  .    or  I  told  Dr.  Manlove  to  give  more  chloroform,  which  he  did. 

;  The  patient  was  quieted,  and  I  proceeded  to  dissect  the  scalp 

from  the  bone.  In  a  moment  afterwards,  I  beard  a  peculiar 
gurgling  noise  issue  from  the  mouth,  which  I  regarded  as 
ominous.  I  at  once  arose  from  my  seat,  pushed  the  towel  ttom 
the  iace,  grasped  the  tongue  with  my  fingers,  and  polled  it 
forward.  At  the  same  time  I  placed  my  fingers  on  the  pulse. 
It  was  gone. 

We  were  satisfied  our  patient  was  dead  beyond  redemption, 
but  determined  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  resuscitate  him.    We 


had  hU  head  lowered,  threw  coM  water  in  his  face,  slapped  him 
with  the  hand,  and  then  instituted  artificial  respiration.  We 
continudd  our  efforts  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  but  without 
avail.  From  the  moment  the  pulse  ceased  to  beat  there  was  not 
another  pulsation  of  the  heart  The  lungs  were  easily  filled  and 
emptied,  but  it  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  heart's  action. 

A  postmortem  examination  was  denied. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  Squibb's  chloroform  was  used,  and 
not  more  than  two  drachms  (by  actual  measurement)  were 
poured  from  the  bottle,  at  least  one-half  of  which,  was  left  in  the 
towel  when  it  was  removed.  It  was  held  at  a  distance  of  four  to 
six  inches  from  the  face  for  several  minutes,  when  it  was  brought 
to  within  an  inch.  Several  minutes  elapsed  before  the  patient 
was  even  partially  under  its  inftuence.  I  impressed  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  plenty  of  air  with  the  anffisthetic  on  Dr.  Manlove, 
which  he  did ;  so  that  there  could  have  been  no  fault  iii  the 
article  itself,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  administration.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  in  this  case,  was  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform ;  but  that  no  bad  effect  would  have  resulted, 
had  not  some  fatal  lesion  of  the  brain  existed  at  the  time,  and 
had  not  the  patient  been  still  farther  prostrated  by  want  of  food 
and  stimulants,  after  his  injury;  his  physician,  and  family  also, 
informing  us  after  his  death,  that  he  had  taken  very  little  of 
either  during  his  sickness. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Eve  and  myself,  afler  the  partial 
examination  during  the  operation,  that  there  was  a  fissure  of  the 
bone  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  a  contre  coup  fracture  at  the  base 
of  the  skull. 


IMPROVED  DOVER'S  POWDER. 

By  M.  D.  Keator,  M.D.  of  Tolono,  111. 

A  very  convenient  and  useful  compound  is  Dover's  Powder ; 
but,  unfortunutel}'-,  a  very  nauseous  one.  I  have  for  several  years 
past  aad  it  under  consideration,  making  various  changes  in  its 
composition;  but  until  recently  with  poor  success.  The  diapho- 
retic powder  of  Dr.  Tully,  and  also  that  latelj'^  recommended 
b\'  Dr.  Brinsmade,  I  have  found,  on  trial,  to  be  good  anodynes, 
but  far  inferior  in  diaphorstic  effeci  to  the  old  Dover.  The  ipeca- 
cuanha cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  I  think  the  opium  and 
sulphate  potassse  (the  main  nanseants)  can  be  replaced  with 
better  ingredients.  Ipecac,  in  doses  under  half  a  grain  is  anti- 
emetic, and  "  not  guilty"  in  the  nauseous  taste  of  Dover. 

Out  of  Dover's,  Tully's  and  Brinsmade's  powders  I  have  com- 
pounded a  fourth^  which  I  believe  contains  the  excellencies  of 
all.  There  is  one  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one-sixth  grain 
sulph.  morphia  (equal  to  1  gr.  opium),  to  every  10  gr.  of  the 
mixture.    The  camphor  adds  much  to  it  as  an  anodyne ;  the  chalk 
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is  ant-acid,  and  necessary  to  hold  the  camphor  in  palverized  form, 
and  the  liquorice,  besides  disgnising  the  taste  of  the  rest,  is  of 
itself  useful  as  a  demulcent^  expectorant,  etc.  I  can  confidently 
recommend  this  to  my  brethren  of  the  profession  if  ho  choose  to 
give  it  a  trial,  as  fuperiortothe  old  Doi9er*B  PotixLerin  evny  reipect. 

Tjk  8n1ph  Morphia grs.  x. 

Pulv.  Gamph 3iii 

^     Ipecacuan 3i 

Creta  ?reparat 3iU 

Pulv.  Glycyrrh 3iil 

Thoroughly  mix.    Dose  same  as  Dover  (in  water). 

DIAGNOSIS  BY  EXAMINATION  OF  URINE  IN  OBSCURE  FORMS  OF 

URINARY  DISEASE. 

By  Sir  Hknry  Thompson,  Surgeon  and  Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery  to 

University  College  Hospital, 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  mode  of  obtaining  a  diagnosis  in 
some  rare  and  doubtful  cases  of  disease  of  the  urinary  organs, 
when  all  other  modes  have  failed.     I  described  it  first  in  mv 

• 

clinical  lectures  at  University  College  Hospital,  some  years  ag'». 
as  a  means  of  observation  which  had  never  to  my  knowledge 
been  recommended  or  practiced,  and  which  I  had  adopted  sys- 
tematicall}'-,  and  which  I  have  since  found  of  extreme  value  in 
some  exceptional  instances.  Thus,  for  example,  we  not  seldom 
meet  with  a  patient  whose  urine,  usually  containing  a  small  <  r 
varying  quantity  of  blood  and  pus,  presents  more  or  les^^ 
albumen,  but  relative  to  the  precise  origin  of  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  be  certain.  Some  of  the  deposit  produced  is  of  course 
due  to  the  admixture  named;  and  while  we  may  be  right  in 
believing  the  quantity  to  be  equal  only  to  the  blood  and  pus  in 
the  urine,  we  cannot  be  certain  whether  s6me  of  it  may  not  be 
4lue  to  renal  changes.  In  such  a  case,  the  other  signs,  and  the 
symptoms  also,  are  often  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  say  whether 
they  are  due  solely  to  vesical  disease  or  to  pyelitis,  or  whether 
there  may  be  some  renal  affection,  not  to  say  constitutional 
albuminuria,  complicating  the  conditions  named.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sj^mptoms  may  apparently  indicate  only  an  affection 
of  the  bladder ;  there  may  be  no  symptom  of  disease  involving: 
any  higher  portion  of  the  urinary  tract;  nevertheless,  the  experi- 
ment to  be  described  may  prove  the  kidneys  to  be  almost  solely 
the  seat  of  the  malady.  Few  cases  present  more  of  obscurity 
than  some  of  those  with  the  characters  thus  briefly  indicated. 

The  proceeding  may  be  described  as  follows.  A  No.  6  or  7 
flexible  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  while. the  patieat 
is  in  the  upright  position,  and  the  urine  drawn  off  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  apart.  By  means  of  an  elastic  gum-bottle  containing  a 
few  ounces  of  warm  water,  the  bladder  is  washed  out  two  or 
three  times,  with  about  an  ounce  or  two  at  a  time,  until  the  out- 
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flowing  fluid  is  perceived  to  be  quite  clear.  The  catheter  being 
lefl  in  sihif  fresh  urine  from  the  kidney,  untainted  by  any  admix- 
ture, will  now  pass  by  drops  into  a  test-tube  placed  to  receive  it ; 
and  a  specimen,  therefore,  of  true  renal  secretion,  unqualified  by 
vesical  products,  will  be  furnished  in  about  five  minutes, 
sufficing  for  a  chemical  analysis,  and  useful  to  a  certain  extent 
for  microscopical  observation.  By  this  simple  process  I  have 
been  enabled  to  solve  the  question  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  in 
some  cases  in  which  hitherto  doubt  as  to  their  implication  existed ; 
and  have  often  had  the  satisfaction  of  demonstrating  that  the 
secretion  obtained  direct  from  the  organs  was  absolutely  free 
from  any  sign  of  disease,  where  they  had  previously  been  sus- 
pected to  be  the  seat  of  gtave  mischief.  But  there  is  one  source 
of  fallacy  on  applying  this  test  which  is  occasionally  to  be  met 
with.  An  illustration  of  it  exists  .at  this  moment  in  the  case  of 
a  man  now  in  my  ward  at  University  College  Hospital.  If  the 
bladder  easily  bleed  with  instrumental  contact,  as  occasionally 
happens,  the  process  may  produce  a  slight  admixture  of  blood  in 
the  urine  so  obtained,  barely  enough  to  tint  it,  but  sufficient 
perhaps  to  occasion  a  considerable  deposit  to  heat  and  nitric 
acid.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  in  estimating  these  products, 
that,  for  equal  quantities  of  blood  and  pus,  theformer  produces 
a  much  more  bulky  deposit  of  albumen  than  the  latter.  Of 
course,  then,  this  disposition  to  slight  bleeding,  as  a  result  of 
the  proceedure,  and  any  augmentation  of  albumen  so  caused,  is 
of  itself  strong  evidence  of  vesical  rather  than  of  renal  disease. 
I  should  say  ibat  the  occurrence  just  named  is  one  of  rare 
occurrence. — Briiith  Medical  JoumaL 


SPECIAL  SANITARY  REPORT. 

**  Health  Office,  Cincikxati,  Feb,  21, 1871. 

«  To  THB  HOKORABLE  BoABD  OF  HEALTH  : 

"  Gentlemen — In  several  different  reports  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  this  Board,  I  alluded  to  the 
influence  of  exhalations  from  cess  pools,  sewers  and  privy  vaults 
in  the  production  of  certain  diseases.  In  referring  to  this  sab* 
ject  now  my  object  is  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  continuance  of  certain  practices  now  common  in  Cincinnati  is 
likely  to  produce  the  most  pernicious  results,  endangering  the 
public  health  and  comfort. 

"  Bnt  there  is  still  another  point  to  which  I  wish  particularly 
to  direct  attention.  But  few  persons  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 
discharges  from  (especially)  the  sick  are  the  essential  cause  of 
man}'  of  our  most  common  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  diar- 
rhea, dyssentery,  dyspepsia,  cholera,  etc.  The  vessel  containing 
the  discharges  is  oA;en  allowed  to  remain  for  hours  in  the  room 
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or  ante-room  of  the  patient,  or  its  contents  emptied  into  the  open 
privy  vault.  In  either  case  the  persons  about  the  house  are 
compelled  to  breathe  the  gases  thus  generated  and  thrown  off 
from  the  excrement  of  the  sick  thus  carelessly  handled  and  more 
carelessly  disposed  of.  People  should  be  taught  that  the  gases 
of  the  discharges  from  the  sick  are  almost  always  highly  pois- 
onous, and  liable  to  produce  diseases.  Dr.  Mnrchison,  of  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  has  demonstrated,  by  a  large  collection 
of  facts,  that  emanations  from  sewers  and  privy  vaults  are  the 
chief  causes  of  fever.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  alarming 
disease  which  occurred  at  the  National  Hotel  in  Washington  city, 
in  1857,  caused  by  exhalations  fW)m  an  obstructed  privy  drain. 

'*  There  is  not  now  a  fact  in  medicine*  more  clearly  established 
than  the  one  under  consideration,  and  hence  the  great  necessity 
that  exists  for  disinfecting  the  feces  from  patients  sick  with 
typhoid  fever  or  any  disease  of  the  bowels.  The  feces  of  such 
patients  should  not  be  emptied  into  the  privy  vault,  unless  disin- 
fected first,  because  person  going  there  are  extremely  liable  to 
contract  the  disease  from  the  exhalations.  In  the  village  of 
North  Boston,  containing  only  nine  families,  a  stranger  was 
attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  and  after  a  short  illness  died.  The 
villagers,  excepting  one  family,  procured  their  water  from  the 
well  in  the  tavern  yard ;  the  other  party  had  a  well  of  their  own, 
and  not  being  on  good  terms  did  not  get  any  water  fk»m  the 
tavern  well.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  stranger,  all  those 
using  the  water  from  the  tavern  well  were  taken  sick  with 
typhoid  fever,  which  aroused  the  suspicion  that  the  family  not 
using  the  tavern  well  water  had  poisoned  it.  Scientific  investi- 
gation, however,  showed  that  the  disease  had  been  propagated 
by  contact  with  the  gases  from  a  privy  vaulU 

^'At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  Dr.  Ballard,  Health  Officer  of  Islington,  reported  a 
remarkable  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  Within  less  than  a  semi- 
circle of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  radius  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
cases  had  occurred  within  two  weeks.  Most  of  the  cases 
occurred  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  It  was  at  last  discovered 
that  the  outbreak  was  due  to  the  distribution  of  milk  from  a 
particular  dairy.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  families  supplied 
from  the  dairy,  seventy  suffered  from  typhoid  fever,  and  thirty 
deaths  occurred.  Twice  as  many  cases  of  t3'phoid  fever  occurred 
in  the  limited  district  referred  to  as  in  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  parish.  The  disease  picked  out  the  customers  of  this  dairy 
in  separate  streets  and  squares  remote  from  each  other,  and 
attacked  females  and  children,  and  such  persons  as  took  this 
particular  milk.  Careful  investigation  as  to  how  the  contagion 
entered  the  milk  revealed  an  underground  tank  made  of  wood, 
which  had  rotted,  and  in  part  given  way,  and  that  from  this  spot 
there  were  several  rat  burrows,  through  which  water  rapidly  ran 
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off  into  some  old  drains  discovered  on  deeper  exploration.  This 
water,  contaminated  by  the  washings  of  the  stable  and  grounds, 
had  been  used  either  for  diluting  the  milk  or  for  careless  wash- 
ing the  milk  cans. 

"  But  the  lungs  as  well  as  other  organs  are  especially  affected 
by  gaseous  and  decomposing  substances.  According  to  Liebig, 
chemical  actions  are  propagated  in  no  organs  so  easily  as  in  the 
lungs,  and  it  is  well  known  that  diseases  of  the  lungs  are,  above 
all  others,  frequent  and  dangerous.  When  gaseous  and  decom- 
posing substances,  or  those  which  exercise  a  chemical  action, 
such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  (a  privy  vault  gas,)  and  carbonic 
acid,  obtain  access  to  the  lungs,  they  meet  with  less  resistance 
in  these  organs  than  in  any  other.  The  chemical  process  of 
slow  combustion  in  the  lungs  is  accelerated  by  all  substances  in 
a  state  of  decay  or  putrefaction,  (by  ammonia  and  alkalies,)  but 
it  is  retarded  by  empyreumatic  substances,  volatile  oils  and 
acids.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (a  gas  produced  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  contents  of  privy  vaults)  produces,  according  to 
Liebig  and  other  authorities,  immediate  decomposition  of  the 
blood,  the  sulphurous  acid  combining  with  the  tissues.  When 
the  process  of  respiration  is  modified  by  contact  with  matter  in 
the  progress  of  decay,  and  this  matter  communicates  the  state  of 
decomposition,  of  which  it  is  the  subject,  to  the  blood,  disease  is 
produced. 

"  If  the  matter  undergoing  decomposition  is  the  product  of  a 
disease,  it  is  called  contagion;  but  if  it  is  a  product  of  decay  or 
putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  if  it  acts  by 
its  chemical  proprieties,  (not  by  the  state  in  which  it  is,)  and, 
therefore,  enters  into  combination  with  parts  of  the  body,  or 
causes  their  decomposition,  it  is  termed  miasma. 

'*  Gaseous  contagious  matter  is  a  miasma  emitted  from  the 
blood,  and  capable  of  generating  itself  again  in  the  blood. 

*^  These  facts  are  here  introduced  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  gaseous  exhalations  from  humaa  excrement — from  privy 
vaults,  sewers,  foul  drains,  Ac,  operate  to  produce  or  originate 
diseases  which  may  be  propagated  and  spread  from  individual  to 
individual,  and  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood.  It  will  be 
noted  frf>m  the  above  related  instances,  that  water  is  a  very  com- 
mon medium  of  communication  of  diseases,  as  well  as  the  air. 

"  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  apparent,  vi2 :  Sewer  drainage, 
and,  above  all,  human  excrement  should  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  allowed  to  be  thrown  into  any  stream  of  wAter  that 
is  used  for  palatable  or  culinary  purposes.  This  kind  of  pollu- 
tion of  our  creeks  and  rivers  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
Government  legislation. 

^'Disinfectants  should  be  used  in  every  sick  chamber,  and 
especially  should  the  discharges  from  the  sick  be  disinfected  and 
promptly  removed  from  the  house.  Privy  vaults  should  be  regu- 
larly and  properly  disinfected,  in  order  to  fix  the  gaseous  exhal- 
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atlons,  and  prevent  their  being  carried  through  the  air,  and 
also  to  arrest  and  prevent  decomposition  of  the  privy  vaults. 

*'  This  subject  is  more  important  at  this  time,  as  spring  is 
almost  at  hand.  If  privy  vaults  are  properly  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected, also  drains,  cellars,  etc.,  many  of  the  diseases  of  warn 
weather  will  be  prevented,  and  suffering,  expenses,  and  annoy- 
ances avoided.    Very  respectfully, 

"  W.  CLENDENDIN, Health  Officer.' 


THE  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  CINCINNATI 
COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  held  its  annaal 
commencement  exercises  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  16,  at  the  Christian 
Church,  on  Sixth  street,  west  of  Smith,  The  Board  of  Trustees,  Fac- 
ulty and  the  class,  with  invited  guests  and  members  of  the  press,  met 
at  this  place  at  half-past  seven  o  clock. 

The  exercises  opened  with  the  following  address  of  Dr.  Liiienthal 

Gbntlembn  of  the  Graduating  Class  :  Suffering  from  a  severe  cold. 
1  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  addressing  vou  on  this,  your  gala  day, 
as  you  expect  it  from  the  President  of  your  college.  Still  I  can  not 
forego  the  agreeable  duty  of  offering  you  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  our  nincero  congratulations  at  the  success  that  heretofore 
has  crowned  your  efforts.  According  to  tlie  statement  of  our  learned 
faculty  you  all  have  passed  an  excellent  examination,  and  by  their 
advice  and  with  their  consent  I  am  going  to  confer  on  you  all  the 
well  deserved  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

You  are  about  leaving  your  Ahna  Mater ;  try  in  your  future  career 
to  be  a  credit  to  her,  and  to  assist  her  in  acquiring  that  high  position 
she  is  striving  for.  Both  the  Board  and  the  Faculty  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  extend  the  sphere  of  her  usefulness.  We  have  passed 
in  our  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  iveek  a  resolution  granting  free 
access  to  the  students  of  the  Law  School  of  this  city  to  all  our  lectures, 
and  especially  to  those  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

If  the  McMicken  University,  soon  to  be  opened  in  this  oity,  will  l>e 
unable  at  once  to  establish  a  thoroughly  organised  medical  depart- 
ment, or  by  power  of  circumstances  will  be  forced  to  delay  auch  an 
organization,  our  college  intends  to  erect  a  building  for  itself,  adorned 
with  all  possible  modern  improvements,  which  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
city  and  the  medical  profession.  We  bhall  try  to  build  it  on  share?, 
and  hope  that  every  physician  who  has  graduated  at  college,  shall 
contribute  his  mite  as  far  as  his  means  will  go. 

While  thus  we  shall  endeavor  to  raise  tho  Cincinnati  College  on 
equal  footing  with  the  best  medical  institutions  of  our  country,  we 
trust  and  hope  that  you  will  add  new  luster  to  the  honor  of  our 
itistitution  by  proving  yourselves  to  be  worthy  members  of  your  noble 
profession. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  aim,  be  studious  and  industrious.  You 
leave  the  school-bench  only  to  exchange  it  with  the  high-school  of  lif^ 
and  practice.  Mind  Newton's  old  motto :  ''  Physics,  but  not  metA- 
physics."    Abstract  speculative  theories,  with  their  cobwebs  of  sy^ 
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tems  and  nnfounded  inferences,  are  at  present  discarded,  because 
they  are  of  little  practical  value.  Observation  and  experiment  are 
the  keys  to  the  mysteries  and  laws  of  nature.  Br  means  of  them  we 
shall  always  learn  better  to  understand  the  worKing  of  nature;  and 
the  more  we  fathom  and  discover  her  secrets,  the  sooner  will  your 
profession  be  freed  from  the  reproach  of  empiricism,  and  medicine 
acquire  the  high  title  of  a  soience  in  the  noblest  and  fullest  sense  of 
the  word. 

Let  the  old  motto,  In  verba  magUtri  jurare  never  be  charged  against 
you.  The  lectures  at  all  colleges  assist  only  in  introducing  you  into 
your  profession,  but  they  do  not  intend  then  to  command  you  to 
''  stand  stilL"  Blind  &ith  makes  conscience  superstitious ;  in  politics, 
submissive;  in  religion,  intolerant.  Without  suspicion  there  is  no 
free  inquiry,  and  without  free  inquiry  there  is  no  progress,  neither  in 
science  nor  in  politics. •  Learn,  therefore,  how  to  doubt  and  to  invest- 
igate for  yourselves,  and  a  bright  future  will  bo  in  store  for  you,  both 
as  theoreticians  and  as  practitioners. 

By  the  side  of  the  sick  bed  be  friendly,  affable  and  self-reliant.  The 
patient  and  hb  sorrowing  family  await  you  as  a  God-sent  messenger, 
to  bring  relief  and  comfort  into  their  gloomy  mansion.  Their  hopes 
rest  on  your  skill  and  untiring  efforts..  A  friendly  countenance 
encourages  them  all,  and  you  know  but  too  well  how  much  physical 
ease  assists  in  removing  physical  disease^  A  sour,  morose  and  despair- 
ing countenance  depresses  your  and  their  mind.  Prove  yourself  to  be 
their  sympathizing  friend,  and  they  always  will  gratefully  revere  you 
as  the  friend  in  need,  who  is  a  friend  indeed. 

And  without  neglecting  your  own  interest — for  the  physician  must 
live  by  means  of  his  practice,  as  well  as  any  member  of  another  pro- 
fession— be  charitable  and  liberal  toward  the  poor.  Do  not  neglect 
them ;  for  the  hut  of  the  poor  will  be  your  stepping-stone  to  the  man- 
sion of  the  rich ;  vou  will  sow  in  the  deserted  room  of  the  poor,  and 
gather  your  rich  harvest  with  the  wealthy  and  opnlent 

And  so  may  then  your  future  not  only  answer,  but  surpass,  your 
most  sanguine  expectations.  May  every  report  that  mav  reach  us 
hereafter  from  any  of  you  renew  the  assurance  that  you  all  are  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  suffering  humanity,  for  your  own  success  and  repu- 
tation, and  for  the  credit  of  your  college  and  its  learned  Professors. 

At  the  dose  of  his  vemarks  the  Doctor  delivered  the  diplomas, 
accompanying  the  act  with  appropriate  words.  The  names  and  resi- 
dences of  the  Graduating  Class  am  as  follows:  C.  L.  Curtis,  £.  H. 
Chilcote,  William  M.  Campbell,  A.  E.  Duncnn,  Ohio;  William  M.  De 
Motte,  William  B.  Gilliatt,  Indiana ;  D.  H.  Heiber,  Pennsylvania ; 
FInley  Lee,  Indiana;  J.  H.  Maguire,  Ohio;  S.  Morrow,  Missouri; 
«')liver  P.  Norris,  Illinois;  W.  B.  Bosamond,  Ohio ;  M.  M.  Smith, 
Tennessee;  R  R  Smith,  S.  V.  Wright,  Ohio;  Elias  Jones,  Kentucky, 
and  G.  T.  Whitaker,  Kansas. 

This  ceremony  being  completed,  Dr.  Bramble,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
delivered  the  valedictory  address. 

The  exercises  ended  with  a  handsome  spread  at  the  elegant  estab- 
lishment of  Keppler,  the  restaurateur.  Toasts  and  speeches  were 
mingled  inter  pocula^  Dr.  Lilienthal  announcing  the  toasts  and  senti- 
ments. 

To  the  toast,  "  The  Graduating  Class  "  Dr.  S.  V.  Wright  responded. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Miles  spoke  to  the  toast :  "  Our  Learned  Faculty,"  with 
its  accompanying  sentiment.     Dr.  Tate  spoke  to  a  volunteer  senti- 
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ment  Br.  Bramble  was  toasted  in  compliment  to  his  excellent 
address,  and  replied  handsomely.  An  appropriate  speech  was  msde 
by  Dr.  R  C.  S.  Reed,  which  closed  at  a  very  temperate  hour,  m 
unusually  pleasant  evening. 


0$k  ^$tUt$* 


The  Change  of  Life  ik  Health  and  Disease.  A  practical  treatise 
on  the  nervous  and  other  affections  incidental  to  women  at  the 
decline  of  life.  By  Edward  John  Tilt,  M.  D.  From  the  third 
London  edition.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blaldston.  Cincin- 
nati :  G.  £.  Stevens  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  292,  1871. 

This  work  came  to  hand  too  late  for  us,  with  Aur  other  duties,  to  gite 
it  the  examination  necessary  to  write  about  it  ourself,  and  we  will 
therefore  copy  from  a  notice  of  it  by  the  London  Lancet : 

^  It  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters :  the  tirst  live  are  an  introductory 
one  on  the  physiology  of  the  change  of  life,  one  on  its  pathology,  one 
on  its  therapeutics,  and  one  on  its  hygienics.  Then  follow  chapter^ 
which  treat  consecutively  of  the  diseases  of  the  reproductive  organs  at 
this  period  of  life,  of  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the 
skin ;  the  tenth  treats  of  the  diseases  of  the  ganglionic  nervoo? 
system;  and  the  eleventh  of  the  cerebro*-spinal  affections;  and  the 
concluding  chapter  is  miscellaneous.  Thus  the  subject  of  climacteric 
derangements  is  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  and  additional  value  is 
given  to  the  volume  by  numerous  interesting  tables,  which  exhibit 
various  physiological  and  pathological  facts  In  a  clear  and  definite 
manner.*^ 


The  Phtsiciam's  Hand  Book  for  1871.    By  Wm.  Elmsb,  M.  D.   Pub- 
lished by  W.  A.  Townsend  &  Adams.  K.  Y. 

This  edition  of  the  Hand  Book  has  been  completely  re-written,  and 
re-stereotyped  throughout,  besides  contahiing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion as  a  classiflcation  of  diseases,  with  their  distinguishing  symptoms 
list  of  poisons  and  antidotes,  diagnostic  examination  of  the  urine. 
listof  incompatibles,  etc.  etc.  it  has  a  register  of  daily  practice  for  64 
patients,  and  a  blank  for  each  for  every  day  in  the  year,  so  that  an 
account  may  be  kept  with  tlie  greatest  facility  of  the  number  of  visit" 
made,  of  the  medicines  delivered,  office  practice,  etc.  Handsomely 
bound  in  morocco  with  a  tuck. 


A  Treatise  om  the  Chbonic  Inflammation  and  Displacemkntb  o> 
THE  Unimpreokatkd  Uterus.  By  Wm.  H.  Byford,  A.  M.,  M.  D  • 
Prof,  of  Obstetrics,  etc.  in  Chicago  Medical  College.  2nd  edition 
enlarged  with  numerous  illustrations.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  ^ 
Blakiston.    Cincinnati :  Q.  E.  Stevens  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  248.  lS7i. 

This  work  will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  general  practitioners. 
The  different  subjects  are  treated  plainly  and  concisely,  and  Just  such 
information  is  given  as  will  be  of  the  most  practical  value.  Wbilf 
prolixity  is  avoided,  nothing  of  real  importance  is  omitted.  In  p^epa^ 
Ing  the  second  edition,  it  has  been  the  oblect  of  the  author  to  ada  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  work  by  tlioroughly  revising  and  correctin<r, 
enlarging  and  illustrating  It. 

On  pM;e  19  the  author  says  that  his  views  concur  with  those  wbo 
believe  in  the  great  sympathetic  influence  of  the  utenis,  and  who  (h)ii- 
sidcr  inflammation  and  its  accompaying  effects  to  be  the  condition- 
ui>on  which  its  sympathetic  energies  depend. 


eiMonnrAn  memcai.  bsfkbtobt. 
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A  QasEB  Fallow.— Who  is  a 
queer  fellow  ?  Why  the  editor  of 
the  Lancet  and  Observer,  We  have 
often  tried  to  fathom  him,  but 
have  always  failed.  It  may  be  be- 
cause he  18  so  very  shallow  that 
there  is  nothing  of  him.  but  we 
wouldn't  like  to  express  an  opin- 
ion. 

In  the  February  number  of  the 
Lancet  and  Observer  is  the  follow- 
ing: editorial  statement : 

"  Soim«  months  ago,  a  mbseriber  in  th«  1nt«- 
rior  of  KentQcky,  fwo  bope  it  wm  not  one  of 
oar  old  friends,  Risk  or  Spilman.  Ed.]  reaew- 
ed  his  sabscription  uxdrs  pmotxst;  he  bed  a 
prelndiee  against  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
and  ragards  the  Lancet  and  Observer  as  too 
much  of  an  organ  for  that  sdiool." 

Now  it  is  so  exceedingly  funny 
that  any  one  should  ever  mistake 
the  L.  and  0.  as  an  organ  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  that  we 
are  really  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
express  oarselves  about  it.  Some 
hint  that  there  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  the  story,  but  the  supposi- 
tion involves  the  insinuation  that 
the  editor  is  guilty  of  iibbing, 
which  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
assent  to.  We  would  rather  be. 
lieve  that  the  subscriber  was  in  a 
state  of  non  compos  mentis^  and  did 
not  know  what  he  was  writing 
about.  But  then  the  editor  should 
have  recognized  it  and  not  exposed 
him.  We  certainly  could  not  have 
expected  that  publishing  the  story 
would  prove  any  thing,  if  it  was 
believed,  other  than  that  his  cor- 
respondent was  either  drunk  or 
crazy.  It  has  been  suggested,  to 
UB,  however,  that  the  editor^s  vision 
was  in  an  illusory  condition  at  the 
time  he  received  the  protest,  and, 
in conseqaence, he  read  ^'Medical 
College  of  Ohio  "  instead  of  "  Mi- 
ami Medical  College.''  We  are 
aware  that  a  poison  in  the  blood 
may  thus  disorder  the  sensory  gan- 
glia, and  will  admit  that  wnat  is 
said  al>ouf  red  noses"  fUrther  on 
looks  a  little  suspicious.  But  view 
the  matter  from  every  point  and  it 
is  queer. 


In  the  same  number  of  the  Lan- 
cet and  Observer,  on  page  120  is  the 
following  excellent  advice:  *«Be 
charitable,  friends,  courteous,  *  * 
cultivate  medical  associations ;  cul- 
tivate honorable  professional  inter- 
course ;  cultivate  yourselves.'' 
Now  if  it  were  not  for  the  villifica- 
tion  of  four  eminent  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  other  medical  schools 
than  the  one  to  which  the  editor 
belongs  which  occurs  in  the  same 
number,  we  might  have  been  dis- 
posed, after  readiug  this  moral 
rhapsod}',  that  it  was  not  intended 
by  it  to  deceive  like  Ah  Sin's 
•<  pensive  and  child-like  smile  " 
was  designed  to  mislead  Bill  Nye. 
But  under  the  circumstances  it 
must  be  regarded  as  only  designed 
to  beguile  the  unwary,  for  com- 
pare It  with  the  following  on  pasre 
119;  "Prof.  Bliickman,  Prof. 
Connor,  Prof.  Whittaker,  Prof- 
Miles  have  had  a  prompt  and 
prominent  place  given  thein  (in  the 
Lancet  andObserver) ;  so  true  is  this, 
that  a  very  Judicious  medical  gen- 
tleman has  repeatedly  said :  ^you 
are  too  generous  to  your  enemies; 
you  admit  to  prominent  place  men 
who  would  cheerfully  cut  your 
throat  on  the  shortest  notice— per- 
sonally or  professionally !  All  of 
which  is  true."  Here  (we  do  not 
garble  the  extract)  Pro&.  Black- 
man,  Connor,  Whittaker,  and  Miles 
are  spoken  of  as  the  vilest  sort  of 
assassins,  common  cut-throats. 
These  gentlemen  should  write  often 
for  the  Lancet  and  Observer,  for  be- 
sides its  defamation  of  them,  it 
plumes  itself  upon  its  generosity  in 
admitting  them  to  its  pages,  and 
quotes  the  fact  in  evidence  in  their 
laces.  But  then  isn't  he  a  queer 
fellow  who  will  in  the  same  edito- 
rial mount  as  it  were,  to  the  skies 
in  a  grand  moral  flight  and  dive 
down  into  the  lowest  depths  of  de  - 
famation  ?  But  may  be  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  same  edi- 
torial may  give  a  clue  to  our  edi- 
tor's inconsistencies:  ^'If  a  man 
have  a  red  nose,  especially  if  he  in 
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conscious  there  is  a  good  reason  in 
liis  habits  for  his  deformity,  he 
passes  through  society  continually 
observitfff  noses  I  He  sees  a  great 
many  red  noses,  and  imagines  a 
great  many  more,  and  he  regards 
them  all  as  rum  noses."  Now  we 
have  a  flood  of  light  thrown  in 
upon  all  this  queemess — a  red  nose 
has  something  to  do  with  iU 

Obituary. — \t  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Covington  and  Newport 
Medical  Society,  Jicld  in  Covington 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1871,  the 
following  resolutions  offered  by 
Dr.  D.  Hu  Jessup  w^ere  unanimous- 
ly adopted : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  with  feelings 
of  regret  that  this  Society  has 
Icarneid  of  the  recent  death  of  one 
of  its  members.  Dr.  Samuel  Hun- 
ter, of  this  city. 

JSesolvedn  That  in  his  untimely 
death,  having  been  cut  down  in  the 
very  morning  of  his  professional 
life,  this  Society  and  the  profession 
have  lost  a  member  who  gave 
bright  promise  of  professional  dis- 
tinction. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our 
»»ympathies  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  with  expressions  of  es- 
teem for  his  exemplary  private  as 
well  as  professional  character. 

Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  Airnishea  to  the  be- 
reaved familv*  and  also  to  the  Cin- 
«*lnnati  and  LoulsvSUe  Medical 
Journals. 

W.  W.  Henderson,  PreaH. 
A.  G.  Drury,  Sec'y, 

The  Gkorgi A  Medical  Adviser. 
—This  Is  a  new  monthlv  medical 
Journal  published  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
edited  by  Drs.  T.  S.  Powell,  and 
W.T.  Goldsmith.  Tlie  first  num- 
ber is  a  very  creditable  one  and 
promises  well  of  the  fliture.  We 
hope  the  profession  of  the  Soutii 
particularly  will  give  it  their  sup- 
port.   8vo.  pp.  40,  $2  per  annum. 

pHOTOoRAPns.— We  arc  fl-e- 
qiiently  inquired  of  by  graduates 
of  the  school,  how  photographs  of 
tlie  Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery  can 
be  procured.    In  order  to  save  us 


the  trouble  of  replying:  to  each  in- 
quirer, we  will  state  that  very  ex- 
cellent cartes  de  visite  of  each  pro- 
fessor can  be  obtained  separately 
by  addressing  Mr.  J.  W.  winder. 
132  West  Fourth  street.  Price  10 
cents  a  piece,  enclosing  sufficient 
stamps  to  pre-pay  x)08tage. 

The  Hippocratic  Oath.— Thb 
time-honored  introduction  to  the 
medical  profession,  which  is  sclll 
administered  in  manv  foreign 
schools,  and  which  might  well  re- 
place, as  it  embodies,  all  codes  of 
ethics,  has  undergone  various  mod- 
ifications since  Its  author's  day. 
TheLeyden  version,  the  Latlnity 
of  which  is  questionable,  runs  as 
follows- 

Testor  Deam  Omnipotentem,  me  hoc  Jori^a* 
randnra  pro  virile  servatanim. 

Preceptores,  qui  Uedicam  Artem  me  docncr- 
unt,  et  ii  supremum  In  ilia  bonoris  gradual 
evexereroBt,  Parentam  locohabitumm. 

VictOB  radonem  MgriM  oommodam  et  aalo- 
tarem  prescrlptumm. 

Nullius  interceisione,  nee  eponte,  naxtaun 
Pharmaenai  cnianam  proplnatanun ;  aed  aaacte 
et  caete  Vitam  Ariemque  ineam  ijistitat«niiD. 

In  qnaecunqne  Domae  intniTero,  ad  mgro- 
tanttom  dnntazat  aalntem  lograatDniiii,  et  ab 
omni  ii\)aria  Inferenda  procnl  futnrum. 

Qufficanaue  inter  curandam  videro  andive- 
rove,  Bl  qoidem  ea  eferri  not  expediat,  eileatls 
anppceesumm . 

Hooce  Jxudnraodain  integre  aerrantl  mibi  et 
Vita  et  Arte  feliciter  fmi  contingat;  ain  acicu 
ferellero  et  p^ererarero,  contrarla  evenlant 
omnia. 

At  Utrecht,  the  form  is  briefer* 
and  reads  thus : 

Sancte  promitto,  me  eoe  qui  me  artem  nied- 
Icam  docaerunt,  in  eaqne  instltnerant,  vel  pro- 
morenmt,  Parentam  loco  habftorum  et  bono- 
ratnmm ;  academia  nltnjectiirtt  deona  et  inact  • 
mentam  pro  virile  promoturom.  In  bract andli 
iBgrii,  Dicta,  ollisquc  Reraedlls,  qaantma  in- 
genu  viribaa  assequar,  ex  iEgronxm  commodo 
ttsaram  neeprece,  nee  pretio,  aliave  de  eaaaa, 
Pharmacnm  calamitosum  cuiqnam  proptnate- 
ram;  ueo  gravidas  abortom  procuratttnim. 
Audita  vet  visa  intercnrandam,  nat|entincl«Dda. 
flilentto  Involatumm.  Bt  In  his  eminboa  pW- 
tati,  hoaeatati,  et  cooectenti«  Integritati,  oner- 
am  daturum.  Haeo  ai  liocere  praiatitero.  iclix 
mihi,  per  Deam,  Vito  et  art  eito ;  aln  miiias. 
ad  vena  mihl  eveniant  omnia— Mbo.  GAXKm. 

Typographical  Errors. — A 
couple  of  typographical  errors  oc- 
curred last  month  in  the  article  of 
Dr.  J.  T.  Davis,  on  Rheumatism. 
Instead  of  •'effects  of  Nature** 
read  ^< efforts;"  instead  of  ** opium 
and  morpliine"  read  **  opium  or 
morphine/' 
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PARTIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
DENCE AND  TOXICOLOGY  TO  THE  CINCINNATI  ACADEMY 
OF  MEDICINE. 

By  A.  J.  Miles,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Pathology  in  Cincinnati  College  of 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

While  it  is  the  principal  duty  of  the  physician  to  cure  the  sick, 
and  advise  individuals  and  families  that  may  consult  him  on 
matters  conducive  to  their  physical  well-being,  it  is  also  equall3' 
incumbent,  and  as  plainly  his  duty  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
pMiegood^  for  him  to  demand  the  enforcement  of  laws — or,  where 
deficient,  the  enactment  of  new  laws — to  conserve  the  public 
health  and  avert  sickness  and  death. 

As  some  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  arsenite  of  copper  have 
occurred  under  our  observation  in  this  city  during  the  last  year, 
growing  out  of  a  non-observance  of  the  State  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  poisons,  we  propose  giving  them  as  the  basis  of  our 
report. 

Case  I. — ^I  was  called  January  8th,  1870,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  to 
see  Mr.  L.  a  German,  age  forty  ^^ears.  I  found  the  patient  vomit- 
iug,  and  complaining  of  pain  in  his  stomach,  with  depressed 
pulse,  cold  surface,  cold  chills,  and  partial  delirium.  I  learned 
that  he  had  eaten  but  little  for  the  past  three  days,  but,  instead, 
had  been  imbibing  freely  of  whisky  and  beer,  and  that  two 
hours  previously  had  taken  a  spoonflil  of  "green  poison"  that 
lie  had  purchased  at  the  drug  store  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
killing  roaches.  The  remainder  of  the  poison  not  taken  proved 
to  be  arsenite  of  copper.  The  vomited  matters  contained  con- 
siderable of  this  green  substance,  showing  unmistakably  that 
enough  had  been  taken  to  produce  dangerous  trouble. 
11— Vol.  IV. 
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No  time  was  lost  in  producing  thorough  emesis  with  zinc 
sulph.  and  ipecac,  and  evacuating  the  bowels  with  ol.  ricini,  fol- 
lowed by  large  doses  of  hyd  rated  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  every  ten 
minutes. 

Three  hours  later — ^patient  very  restless,  has  great  thirst,  palpi- 
tation, burning  heat  of  sui'face,  small  and  frequent  pulse, 
moments  of  prostration,  and  difficult  respiration,  great  pain  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  black  fetid  stools. 

I  ordered  morphine  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  continued  the  oxide 
of  iron,  with  rum,  eggs,  milk  and  mucilaginous  drinks. 

January  9th,  8  o'clock  m.  m.  Patient  slept  but  little  daring 
the  night ;  has  less  pain  in  the  bowels,  has  cold  sweats,  scanty 
and  bloody  urine,  livid  spots  over  the  surface,  and  a  miliaiy 
eruption,  great  prostration  and  occasional  syncope,  inflammation 
of  the  lips,  tongue  and  mouth,  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
legs,  followed  by  convulsions. 

Treatment  continued  with  beef-essence  and  brandy. 

4  o'clock  p.  M.  Patient  has  insatiable  thirst,  but  vomits  every 
thing  taken,  with  increased  pain  and  distention  of  stomach  and 
bowels,  swelling  and  livid  circles  around  the  eyelids,  frequent 
change  of  countenance,  cold  sweats,  imperceptible  pulse,  hiccups: 
frequent  sinking  and  impending  death. 

These  active  and  violent  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  and 
were  followed  by  a  condition  of  prostration,  which  continued 
five  or  six  hours,  ending  in  death. 

The  Coroner  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  deceased,  and  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  death  from  a  poisonous  dose  of  arsen- 
ite  oi  copper,  administered  by  his  own  hands,  with  the  intention 
of  committing  suicide.  At  the  Ck)roner's  inquest  the  following 
important  facts  were  learned. 

That  Mr.  L.  the  deceased  had  purchased  January  8th,  1870. 
one  ounce  of  the  arsenite  of  copper  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
killing  roaches ;  that  the  package  was  not  labeled,  much  less 
having  the  word  '*  poison  "  on  it  according  to  the  statutes  of 
Ohio.  Also,  that  the  deceased  had  gone  to  another  drug  stor^ 
the  same  day,  and  purchased  ten  cents  worth  of  arsenite  of  cop- 
per for  the  same  purpose  as  before,  and  that  in  this  instance  the 
clerk  was  a  mere  boy,  having,  perhaps,  no  knowledge  of  the  prop> 
•erties  ^  the  poison,  or  its  value,  as  he  gave  him  a  scoopful 
without  weight,  and  without  the  proper  label  a%jrequired  by  lav. 
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Case  II. — Oct.  1870 — Mrs.  A E purchased  half  an 

ounce  of  the  arseniteof  copper  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  killing 
roaches,  but,  instead,  she  made  the  attempt  to  poison  a  family 
living  in  the  same  house  with  her  on  Main  street,  No.  696,  by. 
putting  the  poison  in  the  cofTee-pot  containing  the  coffee  .being 
prepared  for  the  family  breakfast. 

Mrs.  E ■-  was  arrested  and  taken  before  the  Police  Court 

to  answer  the  charge  of  an  attempt  to  poison  a  family  of  several 
persons. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  E F ,  age  forty-nine  years,  married. 

November  3, 1870,  Mrs.  E — ^  F purchased  five  cents  worth 

(half  ounce)  of  Paris  green.  Said  she  wanted  to  poison  roaches 
with  it,  and,  as  it  is  frequently  sold  and  used  foi  that  purpose, 
the  druggist  sold  her  that  amount  without  hesitation,  and  without 
making  a  record  of  the  same.  The  early  part  of  the  night  of 
November  3d  she  was  very  sick,  vomited  some,  but  feigned  to 
be  better,  and  thus  she  got  rid  of  her  friends  who  had  been 
watching  with  her,  and  who  did  not  suspect  the  trouble.  In  the 
morning  they  found  her  dead,  and  evidences  of  her  having  swal- 
lowed the  greater  portion  of  the  half  ounce  of  Paris  green.  (This 
case  reported  by  my  friend,  J.  W.  Underbill,  M.  D.) 

In  cotLsequence  of  the  insolubility  of  the  arsenite  of  copper  in 
water,  may  be  one  reason  that  it  is  not  considered  by  those  that 
sell  it  carelessly  so  dangerous  a  poison ;  but  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Lon- 
don, Engliind,  in  his  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  page  125, 
says :  <*  Although  this  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently soluble  in  the  acid  mucous  fluids  of  the  stomach  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  carried  as  a  poison  into  the 
blood.^'  "  The  symptoms  and  appearances  which  it  produces 
resemble  those  caused  by  arsenious  acid  or  white  arsenic." 

It  is  very  important,  but  generally  difficult,  to  ascertain  the 
exact  amount  taken  in  fatil  cases.  The  amount  taken  in  the 
cases  I  have  reported  was,  no  doubt,  from  one  to  three 
drachms. 

Out  of  the  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  from  arsenite  of 
copper  reported  in  the  different  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  Poisons  that  we  have  consulted,  there  are  but  two  cases  in 
which  the  smallest  fatal  dose  or  quantity  was  known. 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  Poisons,  page  386,  reports  two 
cases  of  death  occnrring  in  children  from  the  arsenite  of  copper, 
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where  the  quantity  taken  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  or 
three  grains. 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  from  fiye  to  six 
^ains  would  prove  fatal  to  adults,  being  about  twice  the  quaii 
tity  of  the  smallest  fatal  dose  of  the  arsenious  acid  or  wbiti 
arsenic. 

We  learn  from  inquiry  on  this  subject  that  thousands  of  per 
sons  in  this  city  frequently  purchase  and  use  the  arsenite  of 
copper,  Paris  green,  or  Sheele's  green,  as  a  roach  poison,  and 
from  its  being  easily  obtained  for  this  purpose,  and  then  usd 
for  criminal  purposes  (as  we  have  reported  in  the  year  1870  tvo 
deaths  and  one  attempt  to  poison  a  family),  therefore  we  depre 
cate  the  use  of  so  dangerous  a  poison  for  the  common  purpose^ 
of  killing  roaches.  But,  in  doing  so,  we  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  public  without  an  antidote  against  the  pestiferous  roaches. 
and  therefore  offer  pulverized  alum  or  pulverized  borax  as  being 
equally  efficient  and  devoid  of  danger.  The  alum  and  borax  are 
greedily  eaten  by  the  roaches,  and  quickly  proves  fataL 

From  the  above  cases  we  deduce  the  following  facts  and  con 
elusions : 

Ist.  That  the  poisonous  and  destructive  properties  of  tbt 
ursenite  of  copper,  or,  as  it  is  commercially  called;  Paris  green  or 
Sheele's  green,  is  known  to  the  general  public,  and  hence,  b 
used  for  suicidal  and  criminal  purposes. 

2nd.  That  the  druggists  do  not  regard  it  as  a  dangerous 
poison,  or  that  they  are  not  aware  of  its  being  used  as  a  crim 
inal  poison,  or  else  they  disregard  the  State  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  poisons. 

3rd.    That  we  recommend  that  druggists  be  as  strict  in  regard 

to  the  sale  of  arsenite  of  copper  as  of  other  preparationB  of 

arsenic.  ^ 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  think  it  advisable  to  qnotf 

the  present  State  law  entitled — 

"An  Act  begulating  the  Sale  of  Poisons,  passed 

Apbil  13,  1852. 

<^  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  :  That  it  shall  not  hereaiter  be  lawful  for  any  apothecary. 
druggist  or  other  person  in  this  State,  to  sell  or  give  away  an> 
article  belonging  to  the  class  of  medicines  usually  denominattn 
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poisons,  except  in  compliance  with  restrictions  contained  in 
this  act. 

**  Sec.  2.  That  every  apothecary  or  druggist,  or  other  person, 
who  shall  sell  or  give  away,  except  on  the  prescription  of  a 
physician,  any  article  or  articles  of  medicines  belonging  to  the 
class  usually  known  as  poisons,  shall  be  required — 

**  1st.  To  register  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  the  name, 
age,  sex  and  color  of  the  person  obtaining  such  poisons. 

"  2nd.    The  quantity  sold. 

"  3rd.    The  purpose  for  which  it  is  required. 

"  4th.    The  day  and  date  on  which  it  was  obtained. 

'*  5th.  The  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  for  whom 
the  article  is  intended. 

"  6th.  To  carefully  mark  the  word  *  poison '  upon  the  label  or 
wrapper  of  each  package. 

"  7th.  To  neither  sell  nor  give  away  any  article  of  poison  to 
minors  of  either  sex. 

**  Sec.  3.  That  no  apothecary,  druggist  or  other  person,  shall 
be  permitted  to  sell  or  give  away  any  quantity  of  arsenic  less 
than  one  pound,  without  first  mixing  either  soot  or  indigo  there- 
with, in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  soot  or  half  an  ounce  of 
indigo  to  the  pound  of  arsenic. 

'<  Sec.  4.  That  any  person  offending  against  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction." 

One  member  of  our  section,  Dr.  G.  B.  Orr,  deserves  great 
credit  in  taking  the  trouble  tcuinquire  of  the  numerous  druggists 
of  this  city  how  many  observ^  this  law  by  keeping  a  record  of 
the  sale  of  poisons,  and  he  reports  only  one  in  thirty.  Many  of 
the  druggists  say  they  were  not  aware  of  any  such  law  in  exist- 
ence ;  therelore  we  think  that  the  Health  Officer  should  be  em- 
powered to  send  to  every  druggist  in  the  city  copies  of  this  law, 
and  then  be  required  to  prosecute  those  that  do  not  observe  it. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted  by  the  society. 
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A  CASE  OF  FCETAL  MALFORMATION. 

By  F.  M.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Samantha,  O. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  February  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs. 
P ,  aged  about  forty,  the  mother  of  five  children,  one  still- 
born. I  found  her  to  be  a  woman  of  sanguine  temperament,  and 
in  labor  at  full  time.  She  had  been  in  labor  about  six  hours. 
but  her  pains  were  very  irregular  and  ineffectual.  After  ques- 
tioning her  pretty  closely,  I  became  satisfied  that  the  fcBtas  was 
"  still,"  and  had  been  for  some  five  days. 

On  making  an  examination  per  vaginam,  I  found  the  vagina 
moist  and  cool,  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  some  extent,  and  in  a 
relaxed  and  dilatable  condition,  but  I  was  puzzled  as  to  the  pre- 
sentation. It  was  clearly  not  a  shoulder  presentation,  and  as 
clearly  not  the  breech  that  presented.  But  upon  further  ex- 
amination I  found  that  it  was  the  head,  with  the  occiput  looking 
to  the  right  sacro -iliac  synchondrosis.  Nothing  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  fontanelles,  on  account  of  the  malformation  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium.  The  position  of  the  head  was  learned 
only  by  passing  the  hand  up  to  the  eyes  and  nose  of  the  foetus, 
which  was  performed  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

In  the  space  of  an  hour  after  my  arrival  the  pains  increased 
in  force  and  frequency,  the  liquor  amnii  escaped,  the  head 
passed  the  os  uteri,  and  the  second  stage  of  labor  promised  to 
be  of  short  duration,  but  on  account  of  the  soft  and  pulpj  con- 
dition of  the  head,  it  soon  passed  the  os  externum  without 
dilating  the  soft  parts  sufficiently,  and  the  shoulders  being 
large  and  well  formed,  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the 
termination  of  the  second  stage.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  stage  the  mother  sufferecP  excruciating  pain ;  but  after 
the  placenta  and  membranes  were  withdrawn,  which  was  soon 
accomplished,  she  became  quite  comfortable,  and  remained 
so  during  the  time  I  wl^  with  her.  The  child  was  dead.  It  was 
of  the  male  sex  and  had  a  large  and  perfect  form,  in  every  par- 
ticular except  the  head.  I  am  sure  that  the  child  would  hart 
weighed  full  nine  pounds.  Now  what  seemed  most  strange  in 
this  case  was  the  unnatural  condition  of  the  cranial  bones.  The 
occipital  bone  seemed  to  have  been  developed  fi:om  at  least 
seven  centers,  instead  of  four.    The  parietal  bones  seemed  ti» 
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«  —  . 

have  four  centers  of  development  instead  of  one;  and  the  frontal 
bone  had  a  like  unnatural  number  of  centers.  None  of  these 
fragments  of  bone  were  larger  than  a  silver  quarter  dollar,  and 
they  were  all  entirely  disconnected,  and  were  floating  loosely 
beneath'the  pericranium.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  my  prac- 
tice, in  which  there  were  slight  irregularities  in  the  cranial 
bones,  but  I  have  never  before  met  a  case  in  which  the  bones  of 
the  cranium  seemed  to  be  developed  f^om  so  many  centers,  and 
the  development  arrested  so  long  before  reaching  perfection. 


THE  FORCEPS.-TWENTY  CASES  OF  SUCCESSFUL  DELIVERY. 

By  J.  C.  McMechan,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

An  obstetrical  writer  of  forty  years  ago,  in  his  introduction  to 
a  work  on  the  practice  of  obstetrics,  says ;  "  It  has  often  been 
declared  that  labor,  being  a  natural  act,  it  did  not  require  the 
interference  of  art  for  either  its  promotion  or  its  accomplish- 
ment; and,  consequently,  that  when  this  becomes  necessary,  it 
only  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule.*'  This  view  of  the  subject 
has  had  many  followers,  and  has  from  its  influence  retarded, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  circumstance,  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  this  most  important  branch  of  medical  science. 
It  so  entirely  comported  nMth  the  theories  of  the  fastidious 
admirers  of  nature,  it  so  completely  coincided  with  the  feelings 
of  those  whose  supineness  made  them  averse  to  inquiry,  so  eflec- 
tually  apologized  for  ignorance,  and  so  plausibly  extenuated  the 
evils  arising  from  neglect  or  the  want  of  proper  skill,  as  to  secure 
in  its  favor  the  greater  portion  of  the  practitioners  of  midwifery. 

£rrors  in  premises  must  almost  necessarily  lead  to  errors  in 
deduction ;  hence  the  too  exclusive  reliance  on  the  powers  of 
nature  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  connected  with  parturition ; 
hence  the  almost  total  disregard  of  the  first  and  most  important 
principles  in  the  art  of  midwifery.  These  errors  originated  in 
ignorance,  and  were  perhaps  excusable  from  this  cause ;  but  how 
reprehensible  do  they  become  now  since  the  powers  of  nature 
are  better  calculated,  and  the  resources  of  art  better  understood. 
In  what  light,  then,  should  we  view  those  who  still  inculcate  such 
principles,  and  who  make  the  whole  art  of  midwifery  consist  in 
doing  nothing ! 
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Were  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  system,  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  size  of  the  child's  head, 
always  and  undeviatingly  the  same;  were  the  most  favorable 
presentation  of  the  child;  the  best  construction  and  the  most 
healthy  play  of  powers  concerned  in  the  operation  never  to  be 
assailed  by  accident  ot  complicated  by  disease,  the  opinions  of 
those  who  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  unassisted  nature  would 
deserve  much,  and  perhaps  exclusive  attention.  But  as  it  is  too 
well  known  that  this  never  has,  nor  ever  can  be  the  case,  I 
must  insist  that  the  powers  of  nature  have  their  limits,  and  that 
the  interference  of  art  sometimes  becomes  absolutely  necessar>\ 

Some  practitioners  may  say  they  never  used  the  forceps  in 
their  lives,  but  do  they  deserve  credit  for  this  ?  They  may  have 
been  extensively  employed  and  very  lucky  (for  it  is  nothing 
more,)  without  even  knowing  how  to  apply  instruments.  But 
suppose  the  pelvis  was  faulty,  the  mechanism  of  labor  obstructed, 
or  the  powers  of  the  uterus  impaired,  would  they  not  have  to 
wait  in  vain  for  the  powers  of  nature  to  relieve  the  patient  ? 

Many  physicians  and  authors,  since  the  invention  of  the  for- 
ceps, about  the  year  1666,  have  spoken  and  written  against  their 
use.  About  the  first  to  cry  out  against  the  utility  of  these  instru- 
ments were  Daventer  and  Le  Motte,  who  were  most  earnest  in 
condemning  the  use  of  instruments;  and  Daventer  was  so  egotist- 
ical as  to  say  he  could  terminate  the  most  difficult  labor  with  the 
hand  alone. 

The  first  teacher  of  the  science  of  midwifery  in  England,  Dr. 
Maubry,  wrote  a  book  in  1723,  entitled,  *'  The  Female  Physician, 
or  the  whole  Art  of  New  Improved  Midwifery,"  and  in  this  work 
he  spoke  very  severely  against  the  use  of  all  instruments,  but 
especially  the  forceps. 

About  the  year  1760  a  female  physician,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nibell, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Art  of  Midwifery,"  in  which  she  refers 
to  the  many  abuses  practiced  in  the  obstetric  art,  but  pronounces 
most  of  her  invectives  against  the  forceps.  She  attributes  to 
them  all  the  misfortunes  of  difficult  labors ;  but  is  so  candid  as 
to  acknowledge  she  never  used  them  herself,  as  they  were  not 
within  the  sphere  of  her  practice. 

Since  the  time  of  the  last  named  writer,  many  have  been  the 
invectives  pronounced  upon  the  forceps ;  and  such  is  the  preju- 
dice, even  at  the  present  day,  that  manj^  practitioners  speak 
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against  their  use,  and  sing  that  old,  old  song  about  trusting  to 
nature,  and  if  nature  fails  to  relieve  the  patient  she  mutt  die. 

These  practitioners  do  not  keep  their  peculiar  views  to  them- 
selves, but  instil  them  into  the  minds  of  their  patients,  so  that 
in  cases  of  necessity  for  the  use  of  instruments,  the  patients  are 
so  much  opposed  that  it  is  difficult  to  gain  their  consent.     Only 
two  weeks  ago  I  was  called  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  to  see  a  woman 
in  labor.    A  midwife  was  in  attendance,  and  had  spent  with  the 
woman  three  long,  tedious  nights  without  sleep. '   The  woman 
had  suffered  with  labor  pains  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  even 
at  the  time  I  was  called  in,  the  midwife  was  opposed  to  sending 
for  a  physician.     The  head  was  found,  on  examination,  to  be  in 
the  third  position  of  the  vertex.      The  posterior  fontanelle  was 
under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  head  was  at  the  inferior  strait, 
resting  against  the  perineum.    It  had  undergone  three  of  the 
phenomena  or  stages  of  the  mechanism  of  labor — that  of  descent, 
of  rotation,  and  of  flexion.    The  head  was  so  strongly  flexed, 
and  the  perineum  so  rigid,  that  the  pains  had  not  sufficient  force 
to  extend  the  head  and  terminate  the  labor.    After  remaining 
with  the  patient  for  half  an  hour,  I  proposed  to  deliver  with  the 
forceps ;  but  my  proposition  was  received  with  what  might  be 
designated  a  howl  from  the  half  dozen  women  present,  all  of 
whom  displayed  the  strongest  indignation  at  the  very  idea  of 
my  proposing  such  a  thing.     I  left  the  house  th^n,  stating  that 
I  would  return  at  8  p.  m.    At  the  appointed  time  I  returned,  and 
remained  two  hours.    The  pains  were  as  ineffective  as  ever, 
although  quite  strong.     I  tried  to  impress  on  all  present  the 
necessity  of  the  delivery,  but  all  to  no  purpose.     I  then  told  the 
husband  I  would  go  home,  and  if  they  concluded  to  have  the 
woman  delivered  with  the  forceps,  to  come  after  me ;  but  unless 
his  wife  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  be  delivered  in  that  way,  I 
would  not  visit  her  again.    About  three  o'clock  a.  m.  I  was  sent 
for,  and  on  arriving  found  the  woman  suffering  with  pain,  but 
the  head  in  the  exact  position  it  was  in  at  ten  p.  m.    I  got  the 
woman  in  proper  position,  applied  the  forceps,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  delivered  her  of  a  living  child.    There  was  not  a  mark 
on  the  child's  head,  and  all  present  were  surprised  to  think  the 
instruments  were  used  and  the  child  not  killed. 

A  case  just  the  opposite  of  the  one  related  in  regard  to  the 
patient's  willingness  to  be  delivered  with  instruments,  and  which 
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goes  to  confirm  a  remark  made  by  Madame  Lachapelle,  that  she 
has  often  knov^n  persons  in  their  second  labor  to  solicit  the 
application  of  the  forceps,  having  experienced  the  relief  thej 
afforded  in  the  first,  occurred  in  my  practice  a  few  months  since. 

I  was  asked  to  see  a  lady  in  confinement,  and  it  was  about 
eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  when  I  arrived  at  the  house.  The  pains 
were  strong,  and  the  womb  well  dilated.  The  membranes  had 
not  yet  ruptured,  but  could  be  felt  protruding.  During  the  con- 
versation which  ensued  after  the  examination  I  learned  that  I 
was  sent  for  only  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  family  doctor,  who 
was  then  away  on  a  visit  to  New  York.  I  also  learned  that  the 
lady  had  had  one  confinement  previous  to  the  present  one,  and 
that  the  doctor  in  attendance,  the  family  physician,  had  found  it 
necessary  to  deliver  with  instruments,  and  that  *'  he  had  used 
them  80  nice,^^  All  the  ladies  present  spoke  of  the  danger  the 
lady  had  been  in,  of  her  great  sufiiering,  and  the  prompt  and 
efiicient  relief  the  attendant  had  given. 

A  few  hours  went  by,  the  membranes  broke,  and  the  first 
presentation  was  easily  'diagnosed.  The  head  descended,  but 
when  it  became  fiexed  against  the  perineum  it  remained  fixed 
there,  and,  although  the  pains  were  so  excessive  as  to  cause  the 
lady  to  scream,  they  seemed  to  have  no  effect.  After  encour- 
aging the  patient,  and  seeing  her  suffer  so  severely  for  an 
hour  longer  without  relief  I  was  about  to  propose  delivery,  when 
the  patient  herself  begged  of  me  to  deliver  her  with  the  instru- 
ments, which  I  at  once  did.    The  child  was  very  large,  and  the 

pelvis  small,  which  accounted  partly  for  the  labor  being  so 
painful. 

In  difilcult  labor  there  is  no  other  means  by  which  we  can 

deliver  the  woman  as  safely  and  successfully  as  by  the  use  of  the 
forceps. 

About  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  Dr.  Ra3^nold, 
an  £nglish  physician,  published  his  book  entitled, ''  The  Birth 
of  Mankind,  or,  the  Woman's  Book.''  After  invoking  the  nine 
muses  to  breathe  over  his  book  with  their  poetical  spirit^  he 
advises  certain  passages  to  be  read  to  the  woman  in  labor  that 
she  might  be  comforted  and  relieved  in  her  travail.  His  means 
of  relief  in  tedious  and  painful  labors  were  innumerable  unguents, 
mollifying  applications  and  sweet  words :  in  plain  language,  he 
believed  in  coaxing  the  child  out.    A  still  older  writer  ♦  speaks 

*  Heroatus  de  If uUer,  Aifsot.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  ill. 
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of  a  more  ridiculous  means.  He  advised  sage  leaves  to  be  given, 
that  the  woman  might  have  an  easy  delivery;  for  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  lionesses  chew  this  plant  in  order  to  have  easy 
labors.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  such  nonsensical  things  as 
these  were  proposed  in  those  days,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
mechanism  of  labor  was  not  at  all  understood  at  that  time ;  and 
even  if  it  had  been,  they  had  no  forceps  which  could  be  applied 
to  the  head.  It  is  stated  that  Avicenna,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
Arabian  physicians,  invented  a  forceps,  but  they  were  joined 
together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  blades  would  not  unlock,  and 
of  course,  they  could  not  be  introduced  so  as  to  grasp  the  head. 
Another  great  reason  that  the  ancients  were  not  more  skillful  in 
midwifery  is,  that  this  practice  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  midwives.  At  the  time  of  Albucasis,  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  it  became  necessary  to  explore  the  female 
genitals,  the  physician  never  proceeded  in  that  research  himself, 
but  always  employed  the  ministry  of  a  sage  fnnme,  an  uncertain 
course,  which  the  excessive  modesty  of  one  sex,  and  the  un- 
bridled Jealousy  of  another,-  imposed  on  the  man  of  art.  Even 
as  late  as  the  year  1663  this  practice  was  in  the  hands  of  women, 
and  it  was  only  in  rare  cases  that  men  were  called  in  at  all.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  the  first  employment  of  men-midwives  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  took  place.  The  Duchesse  of  Yilliere, 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  was  the  first  female  who  was 
induced  to  place  herself  under  the  exclusive  care  of  a  professor 
of  surgery  without  any  anticipated  necessity  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. Julian  Clement,  who  was  In  high  repute  as  a  surgeon,  was 
conducted  in  disguise  to  the  dwelling  of  his  patient.  The  case  ter- 
minated successfully,  and  he  was  soon  after  appointed  accoucheur 
to  the  princesses  of  France. 

Up  to  the  time  the  forceps  were  invented,  in  all  cases  where 
the  child  could  not  be  turned,  or  where  the  head  was  firmly 
fixed,  the  medical  attendant  was  compelled  to  let  mother  and 
child  both  die,  or  to  sacrifice  the  child  to  insure  the  escape  of 
the  mother.  W  hen  such  a  process  was  necessary  the  attendants 
consoled  themselves  with  the  following  quotatipn  from  TertuUian : 
''Atquin  et  in  ipso  adhuc  utero,  infans  trucidatur  necessaria 
crudelitate,  quum  in  exitu  obliquatus  denegat  partum,  matricidia 
qui  moriturus."* 

*  Mdgt'  Obstetric*,  chap.  ztL 
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In  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  forceps,  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  care  the  attendant  uses  in  applying  the  instruments,  and  in 
delivering.  It  is  seldom  the  fault  of  the  instrument  when  serious 
consequences  follow  their  use;  and,  as  Baudelocque  remarked, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  instrument,  but  the  hand  that  uses  it. 

The  long  continued  pressure  of  the  child's  head  in  protracted 
labor  usually  does  more  harm  than  the  forced  delivery.  Dr. 
Thomas*  says  on  this  point,  "  very  often  where  a  labor  has 
been  allowed  to  be  prolonged  in  the  second  stage,  until  the 
vitality  of  certain  points  in  the  vagina  has  become  irremediably 
impaired,  and  the  process  of  sloughing  been  already  inaugurated, 
delivery  by  forceps  has  been  regarded  as  producing  fistula. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  real  morbid  agency,  prolonged 
and  violent  pressure  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  more  palpable 
agents  the  instruments  employed  are  viewed  as  the  source  of  the 
accident." 

Dr.  Isaac  Baker  Brown,*  of  London,  made  a  report  to  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  that  city  on  the  production  of  urinary  fis- 
tula by  the  use  of  instruments.  Said  he :  f  "  With  regard  to  the 
causes  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  of  the  fifty-eight 'cases  admitted 
into  the  London  Surgical  Home,  47  were  over  twenty-four  hour's 
in  labor,  and  39  were  as  much  as  36  hours  or  more ;  7  were  two 
(lays,  16  were  threQ_,days,  3  were  four  days,  2  were  five  days,  and 
1  seven  days. 

*'  In  tae  whole  number  of  cases  instruments  were  used  in  29, 
exactly  one  half,  and  in  four  only  was  the  labor  le^s  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  with  seven  exceptions  the  patient  had  been  thirt3''- 
six  hours  or  more  in  labor  before  the  instruments  were  used. 
Of  the  58  cases,  in  24  only  the  injury  happened  at  the  first  labor, 
in  7  at  the  second,  in  5  at  the  third,  in  4  at  the  fourth ;  in  6  at 
the  fifth,  in  two  at  the  sixth,  in  5  at  the  eighth,  in  1  at  the  ninth, 
I  at  the  thirteenth,  1  at  the  fifteenth,  and  2  not  mentioned. 

"  From  the  foregoing  statistics  It  is  evident  that  the  cause  of 
the  lesion  is  protracted  labor,  and  not  the  use  of  iqstruments  or 
deformity  of  the  pelvis.  As  a  necessary  deduction  from  what 
has  been  stated,  it  follows  that  vesico-vaginal  fistula  would 
scarcely,  if  ever,  occur,  if  a  labor  was  not  allowed  to  become 
protracted ;  and  this  is  a  point  for  the  cai*eful  consideration  of 
practitioners  in  midwifery." 

*  Tbomu  on  the  IMmum  of  Women,  tecond  edition,  page  157. 
f  Obitet.  Trani.  yoI.  ?.  page  23. 
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In  addition  to  this  all-powerful  evidence,  Dr.  Thomas  says, 
the  experience  of  Drs.  Sims,*  Emmett  and  Bozeman,f  is  con- 
firmatory of  that  of  Mr.  Brown.  Sloughing  of  the  perineum 
may  also  occur  from  a  too  protracted  labor ;  and  Dr.  Dewees  I 
relates  a  very  interesting  case  of  the  kind  in  which  the  perineum 
sloughed  after  a  lengthy  labor. 

The  fonr  principal  reasons  for  applying  the  forceps  are: 

1st.  And  this  is  the  chief — the  resistance  of  the  perineum  after 
the  head  has  descended  to  the  inferior  strait,  or  where  the  head 
is  too  strongly  flexed  against  the  perineum. 

2d.  Where  any  accident  occurs  during  labor  that  may  cause 
death  if  not  remedied,  and  in  which  version  can  not  be  per- 
formed. 

3d.  In  cases  of  inclined  or  irregular  head,  or  face  presenta- 
tions. 

4th.  Where  there  is  a  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  or  where  a  dis- 
proportion exists  between  the  size  of  the  pelvis  and  the  child's 
head. 

I  will  not  discuss  each  of  these  reasons  separately,  but  will 
now  pass  on  to  notice  the  frequency  of  the  applications  of  the 
forceps  in  different  countries.  According  to  Churchiirs  statis- 
ti.cs  the  forceps  are  used — 

In  England,     1  time  in  351  cases. 
«  Prance,       1       "      162    " 
"  Germany,  1       "      153    " 

Professor  Boer  §  states  that  the  forceps  have  been  used  in  the 
practice  of  individuals,  whom,  however,  he  does  not  mention,  in 
nearly  one  case  out  of  every  three  labors.  Professor  Nagele,  of 
Heidelbnrg,  reports  that,  in  the  practice  of  the  lying-in  institu- 
tion of  that  city,  for  two  years  he  nsed  the  forceps  once  in  53 
cases.  M.  Bandelocque  used  them  once  in  353  cases.  Madame 
Boivin  once  in  212  labors.  At  the  Obstetric  School  of  Grottin- 
gen  once  in  18  confinements.  At  the  University  of  Stockholm, 
once  in  100.  And  Professor  Boer  himself  used  them  once  in  238 
labors. 

The  forceps  are  probably  used  ofltener  at  the  present  day  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  than  in  any  other  cities.    I  have  been 

^  Gardner's  Notes  to  Scanzoni,  page  SOS.  f  Agneir,  Tesico-Vaginal  Fistula, 

t  Deweeft'  System  of  Midwifery,  fourth  edition,  page  283. 
^  Mediclaa  Obstetrica,  page  143. 
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informed,  if  memory  serves  me  right,  that  in  hospital  practice 
they  are  ased  about  one  time  in  seven  cases  at  Berlin. 

Cazeaux  says  in  regard  to  ''  the  danger  of  the  operation  to  the 
mother  and  child,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  for  the  statistics  gen- 
erally represent  only  the  number  of  mothers  and  children  who 
perished,  without  stating  the  cause  requiring  the  intervention  of 
art,  and  consequently  leave  us  uninformed  as  to  the  probable 
danger  of  the  operation  in  a  given  case.  Thus  the  risks  to 
which  the  mother  and  child  are  subjected,  when  the  use  of  the 
forceps  is  demanded  only  by  the  resistence  of  the  soft  parts,  is 
not  comparable  to  that  which  threatens  them  when  the  head  is 
arrested  by  a  contraction  of  the  pehds.  The  length  of  time 
which  elapses  between  the  discharge  of  the  waters  and  the 
intervention  of  art  necessarily  influences  greatly  the  result  of  the 
operation ;  now,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Collins,  whose  statis- 
tics, though  unfortunately  too  limited,  prove  that  the  mortality 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  the  operation,  veiy 
few  authors  have  noted  this  point."  Dr.  Collins  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  regards  the  mothers  :  When  the  labor  was  terminated 
in  24  hours,  but  one  woman  died  out  of  13;  between  the  23itl 
and  30th  hour  there  was  one  death  for  six  cases;  between  the 
37th  and  48th  one  death  in  four;  and  beyond  48th  one  death  m 
2  cases.  In  natural  labors  the  mortality  was  for  the  mothers  1 
in  346,  and  for  the  children  1  in  31 ;  in  deliveries  by  the  forceps, 
it  was  for  the  mothers  1  in  22,  and  for  the  children  1  in  43. 

I  have  kept  an  account  of  the  last  seventy  oases  of  labor  that 
I  have  attended,  and  in  twenty  of  these  cases  I  delivered  with 
the  forceps.  This  may  seem  rather  a  large  proportion^  but  in 
eleven  of  the  cases  I  was  called  in  to  deliver  women  whom  mid- 
wives  had  had  under  their  care,  and  whom  they  fkiled,  after  long, 
tedious  efforts,  to  deliver. 

I  will  give  the  history  of  some  of  the  moat  interesting  of  the 
cases,  and  will  proceed  afterwards  to  arrange  them  in  a  more 
methodical  manner.  On  August  23d,  at  nine  p.  m.,  I  wAs  called 
to  see  Mrs.  H.*  in  labor  with  her  first  child.  The  membrane  > 
not  having  ruptured,  and  the  head  being  still  high  in  the  pelvis, 
I  failed  to  diagnose  the  position.  At  five  o'clock,  ▲.  u.  of  the 
24th  I  was  again  summoned  to  the  house,  and  the  membranes 
having  ruptured  and  the  womb  fully  dilated,  the  sixth  present- 

*  8««  FhIl«d«lphU  Vedlcd  and  Sargicat  Reporter  for  Not.  19|  18t0. 
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ation  was  easily  made  oat.  At  nine  o'clock  a.  ic.  I  applied  the 
forceps  (the  pains  not  having  moved  the  head  in  the  least),  and 
attempted  to  deliver  by  drawing  the  occiput  over  the  anterior 
commissure  of  the  perineum,  but  I  failed  in  this  after  repeated 
efforts.  I  then  concluded  to  try  and  rotate  the  occiput  forward 
under  the. arch  of  the  pubis,  which  I  ^^cceeded  in  doing,  the 
child  being  bom  alive. 

On  May  24th,  1870,  was  summoned  to  see  a  lady  in  convuU 
sions.  The  convulsions  being  very  severe,  and  recurring  every 
half  hour,  from  4  o'clock  p.  m.  till  12  o'clock  at  night.  The 
usual  remedies  failing  to  control  the  convulsions,  and  the  womb 
having  slightly  dilated,  I  ruptured  the  membranes.  The  present- 
ation proved  to  be  of  the  feet,  and  the  child  was  easily  delivered 
all  but  the  head,  which  remained  fixed;  the  usual  maneuvers 
failing  to  effect  delivery  I  applied  the  forceps  and  delivered.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  a  case  like  this  if  the  child  is  not 
delivered  in  five  minutes  it  is  always  bom  dead.  In  the  six 
months  following  this  case  I  attended  two  more  cases  of  puer- 
peral convulsions.  Nothing  seeming  to  control  them  I  ruptured 
the  membranes,  and  the  wombs  being  in  proper  condition  deliv- 
ery from  the  superior  strait  was  effected  in  each  case  by  the 
instrumeiits. 

I  have  now  given  the  history  of  six  cases,  and  my  reasons  for 
using  the  forceps ;  in  the  remaining  fourteen  cases  the  head  had 
descended  to  the  inferior  strait,  and  the  occiput  was  pressing 
against  the  perineum.  In  most  of  the  latter  cases  the  head  was 
strongly  flexed,  and  all  that  was  needed  to  terminate  the  labor 
was  a  slight  extending  force  which  the  instruments  afforded. 

In  one  case  the  labo;r  lasted  87  hours,  the  membranes  rapturing 
at  the  18th  hour. 

Id  three  cases  it  lasted  60  hours,  in  one  of  these  three  the 
liquor  amnii  came  away  at  the  12th  hour,  in  another  at  the  lOtb, 
and  in  the  third  at  the  9th. 

In  five  cases  the  labor  continued  48  hours,  the  liquor  amnii 
coming  away  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  hour. 

In  five  cases  the  labor  lasted  30  hours,  the  membranes  raptur- 
ing about  the  6th  hour  and  8th  hour. 

In  two  cases  the  labor  continued  24  hours,  the  membranes 
rupturing  at  the  14th  and  18th  hours. 

In  three  cases  of  convulsions  the  labor  was  terminated  in 
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every  case  in  about  8  hours,  and  in  each  case  I  ruptured  the 
membranes  myself. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  H.  the  labor  was  terminated  by  forced 
delivery  in  14  hours  after  true  labor  pains  began;  and  in  her 
case  the  membranes  ruptured  about  the  ninth  hour. 

In  every  case  the  child  was -bom  alive,  and  did  well  after  deliv- 
ery, and  the  cases  that  lasted  so  long  were  first  in  the  hands  of 
midwives. 


CROSS  PRESENTATION.  ^ 

By  Chas.  a.  Ltnd,  M.  D.  of  Cincinnati. 

I  was  called  to  a  case  of  labor  about  four  o'clock  p.  m.  and 
upon  arriving  at  the  house  found  the  friends  of  the  patient  in 
great  excitement.  They  told  me  that  one  of  the  child's  arms 
had  been  bom  about  three  hours,  but  the  labor  had  progressed 
no  further;  and  that  the  patient  had  been  in  labor  over  eight 
hours. 

At  the  commencement  a  homeopathic  physician  had  been 
called  in,  who  made  an  examination,  and  told  the  patient  to 
walk  about  as  much  as  she  could,  and  left  without  saying  any- 
thing as  to  the  position  of  affairs,  merely  remarking  that  he 
would  return  in  a  few  hour*.  After  the  lapse  of  something 
over  four  hours,  he  returned,  but  simply  looked  in  at  the  door. 
— without  entering — and  asked  if  the  child  had  been  born; 
when  told  it  had  not,  he  a^ain  2^,  saying  he  would  **  return 
shortly." 

The  family  being  poor  and  unable  to  pay  a  physician,  thoy 
waited  three  hours  more  for  this  man,  and  then  sent  for  me. 

The  dangerous  condition  of  the  patient,  from  the  prostration 
of  her  tedious,  yet  fruitless  labor,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
child,  combining  to  render  the  case  a  very  critical  one,  cause<i 
me  to  hesitate  before  resuming  the  great  responsibility.  But 
her  necessity  for  immediate  assistance,  and  her  povert\ 
appealed  so  strongly  that  I  undertook  the  case. 

I  at  once  made  an  examination,  and  found  as  follows : — The 
right  hand  and  arm  delivered — ^the  child  lying  across  the  supe 
rior  strait,  with  its  back  to  the  mother's  abdomen,  and  it^ 
abdomen  towards  the  mother's  back — the  head  in  the  left  iliac 
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region.  .  Upon  farther  examination  I  fonnd  the  child  was  dead, 
or  apparently  so. 

Decision  and  action  had  to  be  prompt,  as  the  patient  was 
fast  sinking. 

She  was  a  well  formed  young  Irish  woman,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  this  was  her  first  child.  The  examination  showed 
that  there  was  no  obstruction  in  the  conformation  of  the  parts 
to  the  passage  of  a  full  grown  foetas,  properly  presented. 

The  pains  were  strong, — ^too  strong  for  the  patient  to  endure 
much  longer;  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  such  cases. 

I  decided  to  use  the  hands  alone  in  the  delivery,  in  preference 
to  instruments. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  powers  of  Nature  to  rectify  her 
own  mistakes  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  would  rather  wait  upon 
her  tardiness,  when  the  case  is  still  within  the  vito-mechanical 
law,  than  unduly  interfere  with  her.  But  here  was  a  case  where 
mechanical  law  had  overpowered  or  outwitted  the  vital  law, 
and  nature  was  incompetent  to  the  task  imposed  upon  her. 
Still  trusting  to  the  assistance  she  would  probably  render,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  pelvk  version^  and  deliver  by  the  breech. 

To  accomplish  this  I  introduced  two  fingers  of  my  right  hand 
into  the  right  axilla  of  the  child,  and  made  pressure  upwards, 
at  the  same  time,  with  my  lefb  had  upon  the  mother's  abdomen, 
making  manipulations  to  assist  the  upward  movement  of  the 
foetus. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  and  greatly  gratified  at  the  result, 
it  requiring  bat  few  efibits,  as  described  above,  to  change  the 
side,  as  the  presenting  part,  to  the  back,  and  to  bring  the  pelvis 
into  such  a  position  as  to  allow  me  to  insert  my  finger  in  the 
flexion  of  the  femur  upon  the  abdomen.  Placing  a  finger  of  my 
right  hand  in  this  flexion,  I  made  forcible  traction,  at  the  same 
time  grasping  the  head  of  the  foetus,  through  the  abdominal  walls 
of  the  mother  with  my  left  hand,  and  pressing  it  upwards,  with 
the  happy  result,  in  a  very  few  moments,  of  bringing  the  pelvis 
as  the  presenting  part,  and  thus  completing  the  version. 

Nature,  to  whom  the  work  was  now  entirely  left,  accomplished 
the  delivery  of  the  child's  body  with  the  very  first  pain  after  the 
version ;  the  head  remained  but  a  moment  after  the  delivery  of 
the  body ;  and  thus,  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  I 
had  entered  the  room,  the  version  had  been  accompliBhed  and 
12— Vol.  IV. 
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the  patieut  delivered  of  a  child  that  would  weigh  between  nine 
and  twelve  pounds. 

The  uterus  immediately  contracted  upon  the  placenta,  which  I 
brought  away  in  about  twenty  minutes  after  delivery.  The 
uterus  again  promptly  contracted,  and  ttie  patient  was  bandaged 
and  given  a  quieting  draught. 

The  results  in  this  case  show  that,  had  the  patient  received 
proper  attention  from  the  one  first  called  in,  she  might  have  been 
saved  many  hours  of  intense  suffering,  and  escaped  the  peril  in 
which  her  life  was  placed. 

As  a  climax  to  the  conduct  of  this  doctor  (?),  I  must  not 
neglect  to  say  that,  he  called  the  next  morning  /  !  and  seeing  things 
all  right,  claimid  the  case  ae  his  own,  and  prepared  to  leave  some 
of  his  *Mittle  pills,"  when  he  was  promptly  told  by  the  friends 
that  they  had  no  further  use  for  him  there. 

The  child,  as  before  remarked,  was  a  large  one  (a  male),  and 
well  formed,  but  had  evidently  been  dead  some  days,  and  lying 
in  the  uterus  as  a  foreign  body,  only  capable  of  exciting  a  purely 
mechanical  action,  so  that  a  false  position,  a  locking  of  the  head, 
or  any  mal-position,  might  render  this  mechanical  action  useless, 
as  it  undoubtedly  did  in  this  case. 

The  mother,  whom  I  closely  watched,  had  no  further  trouble, 
excepting  that,  for  several  days,  she  appeared  threatened  with  a 
psoas-abscess ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  free  application  of 
a  stimulating  liniment  and  warmth. 


MEDICAL  GLEANINGS. 


Tonic  Action  of  Antihont  and  Calohel. — "Antimony 
impoverishes  the  blood."  ^<  Mercury  impoverishes  the  blood.'' 
Such  is  the  every  day  talk  of  many  practitioners,  who  are  led  by 
this  generalization  to  overlook  the  possible  action  of  smaU  doses, 
which  may  produce  effects  exactly  opposite  to  larger  doses.  Thus 
antimonial  and  mercurial  preparations — ^particularly  the  latter — 
when  used  in  minute  quantities,  will  often  so  impress  the  organs 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  as  to  produce  all  the  effects  of  veri- 
table tonics.  In  the  Boston  Oify  Bbspital  Reports^  Dr.  Borland 
refers  to  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia, and  cites  Headland  and  Billing  in  support  of  the  tonic 
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power  of  the  agents  mentioned.  *'  The  capiUary  blood-vessels," 
it  is  maintained,  ^*  being  distended  in  normal  inflammation  by 
the  statis  of  their  contained  blood,  are  redaced  in  size  by  the 
action  of  antimony  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled onwari,  exudation  is  checked,  and  heat,  pain,  redness,  and 
swelling  go  away.  In  brief,  the  inflammation  is  summarily  put 
an  end  to,  and  that,  not  by  any  weakening  of  the  nerves  of  the 
capillaries,  but  by  endowing  them  with  more  life.  Any  sub- 
stance which  does  this  must  be  described  as  an  instrument  of 
tone  and  power.''  Dr.  Borland  adds,  in  reference  to  pneumonia 
in  the  City  Hospital :  "  Our  cases  treated  in  this  way  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  No  nausea  or  depressing  effects  of  any  kind 
have  been  observed,  but  the  medicine  has  acted  like  a  true  tonic." 
— Pacific  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal, 

SKiK-GRAFTiNa. — ^Dr.  David  Page,  of  Edinburgh,  has  made 
some  investigations  (British  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  17,  1870) 
which  throw  a  very  important  and  interesting  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. All  observers  agree  in  describing  the  disappearance  of  the 
characters  of  the  true  skin  in  the  piece  laid  on  the  wound,  and 
the  resulting  appearance  of  a  small  pellicle,  which  ultimatel}' 
becomes  the  center  of  cicatrization.  Mr.  Nelson  Dobson,  in  a 
paper  which  he  read  at  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Association,  described  the  excellent  result  from 
splitting  fine  shavings  of  skin  into  small  pieces ;  and  all  authori- 
ties have  agreed  from  the  first  that  the  skin  taken  should  be 
completely  free  from  subjacent  areolar  or  adipose  tissue.  Dr. 
Page  goes  still  further.  Microscopic  examinations  into  the 
physiological  characters  of  the  process  have  convinced  him  that 
^'  the  so-called  skin-grafbing  consists,  in  truth,  not  of  a  trans- 
plantation of  true  skin,  but  of  epithelium."  The  pellicle,  which 
retained  its  vitality,  and  proved  of  initial  value  in  inducing  cica- 
trization, was  found  to  consist  of  young  epithelial  cells.  Further, 
the  cicatrix  thus  induced,  and  that  formed  by  the  ordinary  nor- 
mal process  elsewhere,  were  undistinguishable  one  from  the 
other,  and,  under  the  microscope,  proved  to  be  of  the  same  fibro- 
cellular  character. 

Dr.  David  Fiddes,  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Aberdeen,  has  clin- 
ically arrived  at  a  conclusion  which  affords  a  remarkable  support 
of  Dr.  Page's  observations  and  deductions,  if  confirmed  by  fur- 
ther observations.    He  says  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  put 
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the  patient  to  the  pain  of  cutting  a  piece  of  healthy  skin  from  the 
body  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting  it  on  the  sore.  "All  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done,"  he  says,  **  is  to  take  a  long  bistoury,  or 
razor,  and  shave  or  scrape  off  the  epidermic  scales  from  the  con- 
vex parts  of  the  extremities,  such  as  the  outer  and  convei 
aspects  of  the  fore-arms  and  thighs,  and  place  them  on  the 
healthy  granulations.  This  can  best  be  done  by  brushing  the 
scales  off  the  bistoury  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  After  securing 
them  in  situ  for  three  or  four  days  by  means  of  common  adhe 
sive  plaster,  the  granulations  on  which  the  epidermic  scaler 
were  placed  assume  a  glazed,  bluish  appearance,  which  gradually 
grows  into  the  skin,  and  meets  the  nearest  edge  of  the  healing 
ulcer,  which  edge  shoots  out  and  meets  the  newly-formed  skin 
on  the  granulations.  The  result  is  continuity  of  healthy  skin.  * 
This  last,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  veiy  important  statement 
Dr.  Page's  obseiTations  lead  him  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  that 
there  is  no  nearer  approach  to  the  condition  of  true  skin,  than  in 
cases  of  ordinary  cicatrization,  but  only  a  more  rapid  formation 
and  from  a  greater  number  of  centres,  of  a  tissue  of  very  low 
vitality,  deficient  in  many  of  the  functions  of  the  true  skin,  an' 
easily  destroyed  by  causes  that  would  not  affect  the  latter.  Th- 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  operation  will  be  largely  affected 
according  as  the  one  or  other  view  proves  to  be  correct.  N^* 
doubt  clinical  observations  will  multiply ;  and  we  direct  attentio: 
to  these  points  as  the  best  method  of  furthering  the  discover 
of  the  place  in  surgery  of  this  new  and  suggestive  practice  — 
British  Medical  Journal^  Dec.  24,  1870. 

Dose  of  Bromide  of  Potassium. — During  the  last  few  W6ek> 
our  attention  has  several  times  been  called  to  the  failures  aL< 
disappointments  which  are  experienced  in  the  use  of  bromidt- 
for  nervous  affections,  on  account  of  the  too  small  dose  that  b&? 
been  employed.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  a  case  that  v( 
shall  probably  publish  at  length  elsewhere ;  but  the  heads  of  :• 
may  be  interesting  here.  A  young  lad}^  of  great  intellectiu 
activity,  suffered  from  a  severe  cervico-ocoipital  and  triguir.^ 
neuralgia,  attended  with  cerebral  excitement  and  intractab- 
insomnia,  the  chief  cause  of  which  was  very  obviously  menu, 
but  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  cold  weather.  T« 
fifteen  and  twenty-grain  doses  did  nothing  for  her.  The  do5« 
was  raised  to  thirty  grains  thrice  daily,  and  after  four  of  the: 
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she  fell  into  a  sleep  that  lasted  nearly  fourteen  hours,  and  awoke 
almost  entirely  cured,  the  pain  not  returning  at  all,  and  the 
mental  excitement  completely  subsiding. 

In  a  second  case  a  girl  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  suffered 
from  the  most  frightful  and  frequently-recurring  epileptic  fits^ 
which  were  threatening  speedily  to  reduce  her  to  dementia.  It 
was  only  when  the  allowance  of  bromide  was  raised  to  120  grs. 
that  anj''  impression  was  produced ;  but  then  the  improvement 
was  speedy  and  decided,  the  fits  becoming  only  one-third  as  fre- 
quent as  they  had  been. — Ed,  PracL 

Acne  treated  by  Glycerine. — It  appears  to  be  well  established 
that  the  modes  of  elimination  of  medicines  are  fixed  and  definite ; 
thus  the  kidneys  eliminate  the  neutral  salts;  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  and  sudoriporous  glands,  volatile  substances ', 
the  biliary  ducts,  metals.  By  inductive  reasoning,  the  sebaceous 
orlands  serve  as  channels  for  the  elimination  of  the  fats.  M.  Gubler 
has  endeavored  to  verify  this  hypothesis  by  clinical  experiment, 
and  the  following  facts  appear  to  confirm  it : 

A  young  girl,  affected  with  acne  punctata,  which  had  resisted 
various  methods  of  treatment,  such  as  borax  and  glycerine, 
applied  topically,  was  at  length  treated  by  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  glycerine,  in  the  dose  of  two  dessert  spoons  per  diem, 
in  the  hope  that  this  substance,  so  analogous  to  the  oils,  would f 
like  them,  follow  the  ordinary  modes  of  elimination,  and  in  tra- 
versing the  sebacious  follicles,  would  modify  their  secretion, 
rendering  their  products  more  fluid.  The  result  supported  the 
theory.  From  the  daj'  that  the  remedy  was  first  taken,  the  pus- 
tules diminished  in  volume  and  number,  and  soon  disappeared 
altogether.  The  bowels,  which  had  previously  been  costive, 
were  rendered  open  and  regular,  though  the  glycerine  by  no 
means  acted  as  a  purgative.  M.  Gubler  suggests  its  use  in  cases 
where  the  cerumen  has  accumulated  in  the  ear. — Lyon  Medical. 

Flannel  and  Plaster  of  Paris  Splint.  By  Christopher 
Heath,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital, — Mr. 
Heath  describes  a  splint  recently  introduced  from  Germany.  It 
is  easily  made,  and  forms  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  expensive 
and  troublesome  leather  splint  It  is  made  as  follows : — a  piece 
of  flannel  folded  into  a  double  layer  is  laid  underneath  the  leg ; 
by  gathering  it  up  on  either  side,  so  as  to  make  its  edges  meet 
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over  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  cut- 
ting off  what  is  saperfluous,  it  is  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  parts. 
The  same  is  accomplished  for  the  foot-piece  by  catting  out  the 
fold  which  results  from  bringing  together  over  the  middle  line 
of  the  sole  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ends  of  the  flannel.  Then, 
as  a  guide  to  the  next  step,  a  line  is  drawn  in  continuation  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  sole,  along  the  under  surface  of  the  leg, 
and  through  the  part  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  popliteal 
space.  Next,  the  flannel  being  removed,  the  two  layers  are 
united  by  two  lines  of  stitching,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  one  on  either  side  of  the  guiding  line.  The  flannel  is  then 
accurately  replaced,  and  the  layer  adjacent  to  the  skin  pinned  in 
position,  while  the  outer  one  is  allowed  to  drop  and  hang  from 
the  double  row  of  stitches  on  the  other  surface.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  inner  layer  having  been  spread  with  plaster  of  Paris 
to  a  depth  of  about  two  lines,  the  other  layer  is  brought  up  on 
either  side  of  the  leg  and  foot,  and  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
first,  to  which  it  soon  becomes  adherent,  while  the  entire  struc- 
ture sets  into  a  firm  and  solid  splint.  It  admits  of  no  eversion 
at  the  edges,  and  the  coherence  conferred  by  the  texture  of  the 
flannel  counteracts  the  brittleness  and  the  tendency  to  crack 
spontaneously,  which  are  liable  to  give  trouble  with  plaster  of 
Paris  as  usually  applied.  The  splint  can  be  maintained  in  posi- 
tion by  bandages  and  strapping.  The  thin  line  of  flannel,  which 
has  been  kept  free  from  plaster  by  the  double  row  of  stitches, 
and  preserves  its  pliancy,  forms  a  hinge,  which  enables  the  splint 
to  be  removed  and  readjusted  as  often  as  occasion  may  require. 
— Laneel, 

The  Antissftio  Principle  in  Subgert. — ^A  letter  of  Dr.  Sax- 
torph,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Copen^ 
hagen  published  in  the  Lancet  on  the  27th  ult,  as  a  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Lister's  communication,  again  revives  that  most  argent 
of  all  surgical  questions — ^the  antiseptic  use  of  Carbolic  Acid. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  question  can  rest  where  it  is.  The 
averments  on  the  one  side  are  so  strong  and  remarkable,  and  the 
incredulity  of  leading  English  surgeons  is  so  general,  that  some 
decisive  steps  should  be  taken  to  come  to  a  scientific  decision. 
If  we  had  a  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  the  question  would  he 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  a  specially  appointed  committee. 
In  the  meantime  we  can  only  receive  evidence.    And  the  evi> 
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dence  of  Professor  Saxtorph  is  explicit,  and  equals  in  physiolog- 
ical interest  anything  published  by  Professor  Lister,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  the  incorporation  with  a  ligatured  vessel  of  the  cat- 
gut ligature  made  antiseptic  with  Carbolic  Acid.  Professor 
Saxtorph  reports  the  abolition  of  pyaemia  from  his  wards  in  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  says  the  result  is  certainly  owing  to  the 
introductiou  of  antiseptic  treatment  which  he  had  seen  practiced 
by  Professor  Lister  at  Glasgow.  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
result  is  accidental.  This  can  not  be  said  of  other  results 
obtained  by  the  Professor.  He  details  a  case  in  which  he  had 
to  open  a  knee-joint  by  a  large  incision,  and  had  then  much 
difficulty  in  extracting  from  it  what  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  The  operation  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  fingers,  forceps,  and  different  hooks  had  to  be  used.  But 
the  wound  closed  without  any  suppuration  of  the  joint.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  treatment,  and  such  an  uncommon  result  is  not  ^ 
easily  explained  apart  from  the  exceptional  treatment  which  is 
thus  described  by  Professor  Saxtorph:  "During  the  whole  time 
I  poured  a  stream  of  carbolic  solution  over  the  wound  -"  after 
the  operation,  "  I  treated  antiseptically."  He  does  not  say  how 
many  compound  fractures  he  has  had,  but  some  ot  them  have 
been  very  severe.  He  has  treated  them  all  antiseptically.  And 
they  have  all  healed  without  the  least  suppuration  in  the  fracture 
itself,  and  the  consolidation  did  not  take  much  longer  time  than 
in  a  simple  fracture.  All  the  amputations  have  recovered. 
There  has  never  been  profuse  suppuration,  and  never  any  putre- 
faction. These  are  certainly  splendid  results.  The  abolition  of 
pysemia  in  wards  in  which  there  were  cases  every  year,  the 
rough  handling  of  a  knee-joint  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
any  suppuration,  and  the  prevention  of  suppuration  in  compound 
fractures,  are  effects  which  must  be  explained,  and  which  seem 
to  have  their  explanation  in  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  •  as  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Lister.  The  abolition  of  pj'semia,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  process  of  suppuration  in  cases  in  which  hitherto 
it  has  been  considered  inevitable,  and  the  entire  prevention  of 
putrefaction,  are  all  very  congruous  and  consistent  results  of 
the  same  principle  of  treatment.  Professor  Saxtorph  endorses 
all  that  Professor  Lister  has  said  about  the  necessity  of  minute 
care.  *'  Unless  you  take  the  greatest  precautions  in  every  dress- 
ing until  the  wound  is  either  healed  or  filled  up  with  granulations, 
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you  will  never  see  the  excellent  results  of  this  treatment."  This 
explains  failure  to  almost  any  extent.  Professor  Lister  says 
that  only  faith  in  the  germ  theory  will  procure  a  thorough  trial 
of  the  practice.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  germ  theory,  the 
results  obtained  by  Lister,  Saxtorph  and  others,  are  new  facts 
in  surgery,  or  rather  physiology,  and  must  have  a  scientific 
definition. — Lanut. 

Treatment  op  ApHTaa:.  By  Eustice  Smith,  M.  D. — ^Dr. 
Smith  recommends,  if  aphtkoB  form,  that  attention  be  paid  to 
cleanliness.  A  powder  of  rhubarb  and  jalap,  with  a  grain  of 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  should  be  given  to  evacuate  the  bowels ; 
after  which  the  following  mixture  should  be  prescribed : 

Tfs       Potass.  chloratLs,  .               .  Bij. 

Syrupi  simpl.,  .       .       .  3ss. 

Aquae  ad  ...  Jiij.       M. 
Sig*    3ij'  quarta  quaque  hora. 

This  must  not  be  diluted.    When  attacks  of  acute  indigostion 

come  on  in  infants,  with  hot  skin,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  vomiting 

and  diarrhea,  accompanied  by  griping  pain,  all  food  must  be 

stopped,   and  nothing  allowed   but  cold    barley-water.      The 

stomach  should  be  relieved  by  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  after 

the  action  of  which  a  purgative  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  should 

be  given  to  clear  out  irritating  matteis  from  the  bowels.    A 

mixture  of  chalk  and  catechu,  with  aromatic  confection,  can  then 

be  given,  or  the  following : 

^       Bismuth!  nitratls,  .        3j. 


3|. 

3ss. 

Jij  ter  die. 


Pulv.  cretse  aromat,    . 

Syrupi, 

Mucilag.  tragacanth,  . 

Aquffi  ad. 

If  the  diarrhea  continues  after  the  tongue  has  become  clean, 

half  a  drop  of  laudanum  can  be  added  to  each  dose  of  either  of 

these  mixtures,  or  small  doses  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  given 

with  opium. 

Ijk       Acldl  sulphuric!  aromat.,  .  3ss. 

Tinct.  op!!,  ....  mvj. 

Syrupi,  ....  Jss. 

AqiiR3carui,  ad  .       .       .       .  SiiJ.terdie. 

When  the  irritabilit}'  of  the  stomach  has  subsided,  milk  and 
lime-water  may  be  given,  but  with  caution,  lest  the  vomiting 
return. — Half  Yearly  Abstract 
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Bromide  op  Potassium  to  prevent  the  Nausea  following 
THE  Use  op  Opium.  By  J.  Y.  Dale,  M.  D.,  of  Lemont,  Pa. — In 
May,  1870, 1  was  called  to  see  an  old  lady  who  was  suffering 
with  lumbago.  The  pain  was  excrutiating,  and  the  least  attempt 
at  movement  caused  intense  agony.  Not  having  my  hypo- 
dermic syringe  with  me,  I  gave  her  the  third  of  a  grain  of 
morphia  by  the  stomach.  She  recognized  the  medicine  by  its 
taste,  and  said  that  the  sickness  it  caused  was  almost  as  bad  as 
the  pain;  for  on  several  previous  occasions  she  had  taken  mor- 
phia, and  each  time  the  nausea  was  very  severe,  and  continued 
for  a  week.  I  prescribed  smaller  doses  to  be  given  at  intervals 
during  the  night,  if  necessary,  in  connection  with  other  treat- 
ment, and  on  my  return  next  morning,  found  the  pain  much  mit-, 
igated.  She  begged  for  something  to  prevent  the  nausea,  and  I 
could  think  of  nothing  that  would  be  so  likely  to  have  this  effect 
as  bromide  of  potassium ;  so  by  way  of  testing  its  virtues  in  this 
respect,  I  prescribed  ten  grains  to  be  taken  every  three  hours, 
with  directions  to  continue  the  morphia  in  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
doses  if  the  pain  were  severe  enough  to  require  it.  Convalesence 
was  rapid;  in  two  days  my  patient  was  able  to  walk,  and  not  a 
single  unpleasant  symptom  manifested  itself.  I  have  since  used 
the  bromide  where  there  was  the  same  idiosyncrasy  in  regard  to 
opium,  with  similar  good  results. 

Therapeutic  Value  op  Chloride  op  Ammonium. — Dr.  Wil- 
liam Cholmeley  states  (Transact  St.  Andrews  Med.  Grad.  Asso.) 
that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  this  medicine  in  cases  in  which  he  deemed  it  appro- 
priate, and  among  them  are :  1.  Some  forms  of  neuralgia  of  the 
fifth  pair,  especially  those  occurring  in  women  beyond  twenty 
years  of  age,  whose  strength  has  been  overstrained  by  rapid 
child-bearing,  prolonged  suckling,  anxiety,  want  or  overwork. 
In  doses  of  fifteen  to  twenty  grains,  given  three  times  a  day,  the 
pain,  which  is  usually  of  a  dull,  aching  character  and  intermit- 
tent, is  quickly  relieved,  and  ferruginous  tonics  may  then  be  pre- 
scribed. 2.  In  some  cases  of  more  genuine  tic-doloroux,  and  in 
hemicrania,  it  is  invaluable.  3.  Nervous  headache,  such  as  occurs 
in  some  patients  after  any  violent  emotion  or  strain  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  is  readily  amenable  to  the  same  doses  mingled  with 
chloric  ether.  4.  It  is  serviceable  also  in  cases  of  myalgia,  such 
as  affecls  those  whose  work  requires  long  maintenance  of  one 
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position.  5.  In  sciatica,  given  in  the  same  doses,  in  every  four 
or  six  hours.  6.  In  lumbago.  7.  In  the  painful  sequels  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  states  analogous  to  this  affecting  men  who  are 
overworked.  8.  Dr.  Cholmeley  considers  it  finally  to  have  a 
powerful  emmenagogue  influence  in  cases  of  amenorrhoea  occur- 
ring in  delicate  and  nervous  girls  and  women,  especially  when 
this  has  occurred  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  In  such  cases 
it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
It  is  also* beneficial  in  cases  of  dysmenorrhcee  occurring  in  highly 
nervous  or  rheumatic  patients,  and  in  the  various  ailments  that 
accompany  the  change  of  life  in  women. — The  American  Prac- 
titioner, 

^  Management  of  the  Perineum  in  Labor. — Dr.  Goodel,  Clin- 
ical Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  treats  of  this  subject  historically,  with 
reference  to  authorities  as  to  clinical  experience,  and  on  scien- 
tific grounds.  Some  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  continent 
and  in  Great  Britain  condemn  supporting  the  perineum.  Pro- 
fessor Taylor,  of  Bellevue,  states  that  as  many  lacerations 
occur  in  the  practice  of  those  who  support  the  perininm  as  in  that 
of  those  who  do  not.  Both  experience,  negative  and  positive, 
and  reason  unite  in  denying  this  supposed  duty  of  the  accoucheur. 
It  may  be  mischievous  too  by  impairing  the  vitality  of  the  peri- 
neum, the  pressure  of  the  hand  preventing  the  free  circulation  of 
blood ;  or  the  expulsive  pains  may  be  increased  by  reflex  irrita- 
tion at  the  very  time  when  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  curbed, 
lest  too  rapid  delivery  before  adequate  dilatation  of  the  vulval 
oriflc^  should  occur.  The  vast  majority  of  natural  labors  require 
no  assistance  whatever,  provided  frequent  touching  has  not  taken 
place.  Whenever  it  seems  proper  to  aid  nature,  insert  one  or 
two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  rectum,  the  woman  lying  on 
lier  left  side,  with  her  knees  well  drawn  up  and  separated  by  a 
pillow,  and  hook  up  and  pull  forward  the  sphincter  ani  toward 
the  pubis.  The  thumb  of  the  same  hand  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  fetal  head,  scrupulously  avoiding  all  contact  with  the  four- 
chette.  The  right  hand  assists  the  thumb  in  making  the  head 
hug  the  pubis,  or  in  retarding  its  advance.  Alter  a  pain  it 
presses  back  the  head  from  the  perineum,  and  thus  represses 
reflex  uterine  action ;  it  restrains  the  movement  of  the  woman ; 
it  pushes  up  the  corrugated  scalp^  so  that  no  folds  shall  remain 
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beneath  the  sharp  edge  of  the  periaeam  to  increase  the  circum- 
ference of  the  child's  head;  finally  it  supports  the  emerging  head 
and  body,  causing  them  to  describe  the  curve  of  Carus. 

Where  forceps  are  used  in  order  to  avoid  rupture  of  the  peri- 
neum, as  soon  as  this  part  is  well  distended  the  instrument  is 
removed — unless  the  removal  requires  a  force  which  might  accel- 
erate delivery — and  labor  left  to  terminate  unassisted,  or  the  head 
enucleated  as  previously  mentioned. 

Incision  of  a  rigid  perineum  is  not  necessary,  except  the  regid- 
ity  be  caused  by  extensive  cicatrices  from  burns,  sloughs, 
abscesses,  etc.  In  case  rupture  occurs,  introduce  metallic  sutures 
at  once ;  use  the  catheter  for  a  few  days,  and  the  rent  readily 
closes.  All  greasy  substances  applied  to  the  maternal  passages 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  dilatation  are  mischievous. — The 
American  FracHtaner, 

Nux  Vomica  in  the  Dyspepsia  of  Hypochondriacs. — En  Fail 
de  Tkerapeutique. — ^There  are,  as  always,  one  or  two  items  or 
suggestions  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  budget.  Prof.  Tras- 
tour,  of  Nantes,  has  occasion  to  highly  praise  the  employment  of 
nux  vomica  in  all  forms  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  especially  as  a 
relief  from  the  pamful  digestions  so  common  among  the  hypo- 
chondriacs. His  theory  is  based  upon  the  two  facts,  that  nux 
vomica  stimulates  and  regulates  the  activity  of  the  spinal  cord, 
especially  in  regard  to  its  reflex  action,  and  that  the  integrity  of 
the  functions  of  the  grand  sympathetic  is  subordinated  to  the 
regular  accomplishment  of  the  functions  of  this  part  of  the 
nervous  system. 

The  following  is  a  useful  formula : — 

R       Piilv.  nux  vom.       .       .  .  1—4  grammes. 

Pulv.  cassiaa  lignese        .  .  2            " 

Garb.  calc.  or  carb.  mag.  .  2            ^ 
M.— ft.  pulv.  20. 

One  powder  at  the  beginning  of  each  meal,  in  unfermented 
bread. 

M.  Trastour,  like  many  of  his  confreres,  prefers  nux  vomica 
to  the  salts  of  strychnine,  both  on  account  of  its  innocuousness 
and  its  efficacy  in  dyspepsias. — Med.  Record. 

Prescription  for  Pruritus. — ^It  is  said  that  no  remedy  is 
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comparable  with  this  acid,  in  pruritus  of  the  genital  organs  of 
both  sexes  prepared  thus : 

Jl       Alcohol,  .       .       .       Svi. 

Acid  Hydrocyan       .       .       .       3iss.  M. 

S.— Apply  to  the  parts  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

We  know  this  to  be  good  in  this  very  annoying  and  trouble- 
some affection.  Dr.  Thompson  says  that  no  expedient  is  so 
salutary  for  the  intolerable  itching  of  erysipelatous  and  eryth- 
matous  eruptions,  as  a  solution  of  prussic  acid,  which  may  be 
made  by  adding  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  acid  to  a  pint  of 
water.  Another  lotion  used  by  Dr.  Thompson  is  made  in  the 
following  manner : 

8r       Acid  Hydrocyan,    ....  3ii. 

Acet  plumbi,  .       .       .       . .  gr.  xvi. 

Alcohol,  .       .       .       .  3^* 

Aqua)  dist.  ....  3yii.       M. 

S.^To  be  applied  three  to  four  times  a  day. 

Croton  Oil  in  Scarlatinal  Dropsy. — Dr.  Liddell  states  that 
in  casce  of  dropsy  following  scarlet  fever  he  has  obtained  highly 
satisfactory  results  from  one  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  drop  of 
croton  oil,  repeated  every  two  hours  until  free  purgation  is  pro- 
duced. He  administers  it  daily  until  the  dropsical  sj'mptoms 
subside. — Am.  Practilioner, 

Indian  Hemp  in  Menorrhagia  and  Dysmenorrhea. — Dr. 
Silver  (in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,)  recommends  twenty- 
five  minim  doses  of  the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp  in  these  affec- 
tions. The  remedy  is  especially  adapted  to  the  functional  vari- 
ety of  these  diseases. — Am,  Practitioner, 


FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  HEART-ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

By  Ralph  S.  Goodwin,  M.  D.,  of  Thomaston,  Conn. 

It  happens  not  very  unfrequently  that  during  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform,  before  yery  much  of  the  auoesthetic  has  been 
administered,  the  patient  is  suddenl}^  dead,  and  all  efforts  at 
resusitation  are  vain.  The  autopsy  shows  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart.  So  difficult  is  the  diagnosis  of  this  fatdl  condition, 
that  a  faithful  inquiry  into  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  auscultation  before  giving  chloroform,  may 
have  failed  to  detect  any  cardiac  lesion.     So,  too,  during  the 
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career  of  a  slow  fever  or  of  any  acute  inflammatory  disease,  pro- 
ducing ver  86  only  moderate  exhaustion,  the  patient  may  die  from 
this  affection,  leaving  the  friends  and  physician  astounded,  and 
wholly  unable  to  account  for  the  sudden  disaster.  The  clinical 
history  and  diagnosis  ol  this  disease  are  so  obscure  that  the 
physician  may  be  unreasonably  censured  by  thoughtless  and 
prejudiced  persons,  for  lack  of  skill  and  for  prognosticating 
speedy  recovery  when  death  was  so  near  at  hand.  The  best 
answer  to  such  unjust  imputations  is  the  revelation  which  the 
post-mortem  examination  is  sure  to  make.  Death,  however, 
will  rarely  occur  in  such  cases  without  some  preliminary  warn- 
ing. A  train  of  premonitory  symptoms,  slight  though  they  may 
seem,  will  lead  the  close  and  taoughtful  student  to  suspect  this 
lesion,  which  is  a  very  grave  complication  in  any  disease  that 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  treat.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  case: 

Mr.  H.,  set.  59,  weight  160  lbs.,  of  good  habits  and  health, 
slightly  inclining  to  obesity,  was  taken  sick  Oct.  17th,  1870.  I 
was  called  to  see  him  for  the  first  time  on  Oct.  18.  He  stated 
that  he  was  Jbiliom  and  wanted  physic,  I  at  once  recognized  his 
case  as  one  of  remittent  fever,  similar  in  all  respects  to  many 
others  of  a  malarial  origin  which  I  have  seen  and  treated  during 
the  past  season.  The  symptoms  of  this  case  from  that  day  till 
Oct.  30,  were  only  those  which  usually  accompany  fever  of  a 
remittent  type,  viz :  Daily  exacerbations,  slight  chills*  dry  and 
furred  tongue,  etc.  The  pulse  ranged  from  75  to  100,  with  no 
intermissions  nor  great  feebleness.  The  appetite  was  gone,  the 
urine  highly  colored  and  somewhat  suppressed.  There  was  no 
delirium  nor  diarrhea.  The  strength  of  the  patient  was  not 
unusually  exhausted,  he  being  able  to  sit  up  for  a  few  minutes 
each  day.  On  the  30th  he  was  seized  with  pain  of  a  neuralgic 
character,  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  and  radiating  in  various  directions.  This  pain  occurred 
in  paroxysms  upon  any  slight  change  of  position  in  bed,  and 
was  accompanied  by  considerable  dyspnoea,  with  mental  depres- 
sion and  a  fear  of  impending  death.  I  made  repeated  examina- 
tions of  the  heart,  but  could  detect  no  abnormal  condition,  except 
diminished  intensity  of  the  first  sound  heard  over  the  apex.  The 
rythm  was  perfect  and  the  rate  about  80  per  minute.  These  par- 
oxysms of  angina  pectoris  occurred  at  intervals  of  variable  length, 
and  gradually  decreasing  in  frequency  until  Nov.  4th,  when  they 
disappeared  altogether.  They  were  regarded,  in  the  absence  of 
any  discoverable  heart  lesions,  as  of  no  very  grave  significance. 
The  patient's  strength  and  appetite  now  seemed  to  improve. 
The  pulse  fell  to  70  and  was  not  very  notably  weak.  The  tongue 
became  clear  and  moist,  the  mental  depression  was  gone,  and  a 
speedy  convalesence  was  looked  for  by  all. 

The  patient  had  now  no  dyspnoen,  and  complained  of  nothing 
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except  coldness  of  the  extremeties.  His  condition  seemed  to 
improve  slowly  till  the  9th,  when  he  died  suddenly,  in  great 
pain,  with  only  a  few  minutes'  warning. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  case,  the  only  remedies  used  through- 
out, were  quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  opium  and  whisky.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  taking  two  grains  of  quinine  every 
eight  hours,  and  a  few  ounces  of  whisky  daily. 

An  autopsy  being  requested,  was  readily  granted,  and  30  hours 
after  death,  assisted  by  my  friends  Drs.  Salisbury  and  Wood- 
ruff, I  proceeded  to  make  the  examination,  with  the  following 
results : 

Rigor  mortis  was  well  marked.  There  was  no  perceptible 
emaciation,  but  there  were  abundant  deposits  of  fat  in  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen  and  chest.  The  bowels  were  in  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural state.  The  lungs  were  normal.  There  was  no  unnatural 
effusion  in  the  pericardium ;  the  heart  was  not  ruptured.  The 
liver  was  normal — ^kidneys  not  examined.  On  removing  the 
heart,  its  muscular  tissue  was  found  to  be  extensively  degener- 
ated. The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  were  one  mass  of  fat.  The 
muscle  at  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle  had  only  the  thickness 
of  coarse  paper  and  was  only  a  little  thicker  at  the  base.  The 
degeneration  had  commenced  also  in  the  left  ventricle,  but  had 
not  proceeded  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  muscle  was  of  a  pale 
yellowish  color  and  broke  down  easily  under  the  finger.  The 
cavity  of  the  heart  was  empty  and  all  its  valves  were  perfect. 
The  weight  was  barely  nine  ounces.  Miscroscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres  revealed  oil  globules  and  obliteration 
of  the  transverse  strisB. 

The  post-mortem  appearance  in  this  case  seem  to  indicate — 

1st.  That  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  be  the  principal  seat 
of  this  lesion,  while  the  left  ventricle,  the  part  usually  most 
affected,  may  remain  so  far  unimpaired  as  to  keep  up  the  general 
circulation  with  tolerable  regularity  and  force  till  the  last 
moment  of  life. 

2nd.  That  death  may  take  place  in  this  disease  not  from  rup- 
ture, nor  from  paralysis,  occasioned  by  over  distention  of  the 
cavity  by  blood,  but  simply  from  sudden  and  total  lc8s  of  contract- 
ile power. 

We  may  be  admonished  to  be  guarded  in  our  prognosis  when 
during  the  career  of  an}'  exhausting  disease  in  aged  persons, 
symptoms  of  notable  deficiency  of  heart  power  are  detected, 
even  though  no  diagnosis  can  be  made  of  any  cai*diac  lesion. 


The  Medical  Investigator  says  that  Castile  soap  is  as  good  a 
tooth  paste  as  can  be  used  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  The  taste 
soon  becomes  unobjectionable. 
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SPINAL   IRRITATION. 

By  Lewis  H.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Truly  in  all  our  studies  we  meet  no  term  so  indefinitely  and  so 
inaccurately  used  as  indicating  any  particular  pathological  con- 
dition, as  the  term  "  Spinal  Irritation."  If  I  shall  be  so  fortun- 
ate in  my  brief  consideration  of  it  to  add  anything  to  tne  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  I  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  any  labor  incurred 
in  the  investigation. 

It  has  been  denied  by  eminent  authority  that  any  such  affec- 
tion as  spinal  irritation  really  exists.  Professor  William  A. 
Hammond,  in  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^  says :  **  My 
own  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  well  defined  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord,  which,  if  designated  by  its  pathology,  may  properly  be 
called  spinal  irritation,  but  which,  in  a  system  of  nomenclature 
based  upon  morbid  anatomy,  would  properly  be  called  *  spinal 
ansemia.' " 

Dr.  Charles  Brown,  of  Glasgow,  cautions  us  against  confound- 
ing this  complaint  with  certain  organic  diseases  of  the  vertebrae 
and  spinal  cord,  which  some  of  its  symptoms  cause  it  to  resem- 
ble. His  views  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  are  these — "  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  pain  of  the  back  and  breast  is  spasm 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  muscles  arranged  along  the  spine, 
altering  the  position  of  the  vertebrse  and  causing  compression  of 
the  nerves  as  they  issue  from  the  spinal  cord.  That  this  spasm 
is  strictly  a  local  disease,  produced  by  wrong  position,  fatigue, 
or  other  causes,  and  quite  unconnected  with  disease  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord."  Further,  ^*  that  this  pain  is  confined  to  those 
portions  of  the  spine  where  there  is  greatest  motion,  the  muscles 
of  those  parts  being  more  liable  to  deranged  action  or  spasm." 
Mr.  Tate  attributed  many  hysterical  disorders  to  spinal  irritation. 

Mr.  Skey  regards  all  cases  of  spinal  irritation  as  hysterical. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
says :  *'  I  make  use  of  the  term  '  spinal  irritation*  in  order  to 
condemn  it.  It  indicates  no  lesion,  describes  no  pathological 
condition,  is  vague,  indefinite,  and  incomprehensible."  He 
believes  liie  sensitiveness  to  touch  to  be  muscular,  arising  ftom 
an  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  W.  GrifiQn,  of  Limerick,  and  his  brother,  the  surgeon, 
published  a  joint  work  on  the  subject,  analyzing  148  cases,  from 
which  they  deduce  these  pathological  inductions,  which  I  will 
sum  up  as  follows:  That  tenderness  of  one  or  more  points  of 
the  spine  is  an  attendant  upon  almost  all  hysterical  complaints ; 
that  many  of  these  symptoms  depend  upon  peculiar  states  of 
certain  nerves ;  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  complaint  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  liable  which  may  not  be  increased  in 
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irritated  states  of  the  spinal  cord ;  that  those  functional  disor- 
ders connected  with  spinal  tenderness  are  very  often  attended  bv 
some  disturbance  of  the  uterus,  but  by  no  means  always  so : 
that  we  have  reason  to  suppose  spinal  tenderness  to  arise  from 
uterine  disorder,  dyspepsia,  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or 
from  irritations  due  to  local  injury ;  and  that  it  is  met  with  more 
frequently  in  the  situation  of  the  8th  or  9th  dorsal  vertebrae.  In 
Dr.  Hammond's  paper  he  tells  us  that  Fuerck  regards  the  origin 
of  spinal  irritation  ''due  to  disorder  in  some  other  organ,  and 
the  impression  conveyed  along  the  incessantly  excited  nerves  to 
the  spinal  cord ;  or,  second,  .to  some  derangement  of  the  capil- 
lar}' circulation  of  the  cord." 

I  have  now  passed  in  review  the  opinions  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  a  derangement  of  the 
spinal  cord.  At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  deprecated  the 
wild,  sweeping  manner  in  which  the  term  '*  spinal  irritation "  is 
used  by  physicians.  Whenever  tenderness  of  the  back  Is  found 
together  with  certain  obscure  functional  disorders,  the  wise 
physician  opens  his  mouth  and  we  hear  the  oracular  announce- 
ment, "  Spinal  Iritation." 

Under  cover  of  this  declaration  he  proceeds  secandem  artem,  to 
blister,  leech,  cup,  purge,  and  drug  the  poor  unfortunate,  until, 
utterly  discouraged  and  disgusted,  the  patient  either  refuses  all 
treatment,  or  else,  in  the  vain  search  after  health,  runs  the  gamut 
of  all  the  '*ologies"  and  "pathies,"  and  settles  down  into  a 
miserable  invalid,  anathematising  all  doctors,  and  holding  the 
settled  conviction  that  there  is  no  cure  for  this  unaccountable 
disorder.  Now,  although  I  speak  very  strongly  in  relation  to 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term,  spinal  irritation,  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  as  ignoring  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
definite  lesion  of  the  spinal  chord,  to  which,  when  properly  under- 
stood, the  term,  spinal  irritation  may  be  given.  Prof.  Hammond 
recognizes  this  morbid  condition,  and  employs  the  term  ''  spinal 
ansemia"  to  designate  it.  But  I  prefer  the  discriminate  use  of 
the  term  spinal  irritation. 

How  shall  we  recognize  spinal,  irritation,  and  how  treat  it  r 
What  are  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord ;  what  use  does  it  sulv 
sei*ve  in  the  animal  economy  ?  In  the  first  place  the  spinal  cord 
is  the  seat  of  the  reflex  functions  by  which  the  automatic  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  regulated.  At  different  points  in  the 
spinal  tract,  bundles  of  nerves  are  given  off.  If  the  cord  be  cut 
across  at  any  ono  of  these  points,  a  complete  abolition  of  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motion  is  the  result ;  the  same  is  true  with 
diseases  of  the  cord  at  this  particular  point.  For  instance,  let  us 
suppose  some  injury  of  the  cord  along  the  cervical  vertrabrte : 
the  respiratory  movements  which,  to  a  certain  extent  are  under 
control  of  the  will,  are  also  involuntary ;  the  diaphragm  and  in 
tercostal  muscles  by  which  the  respiratory  movements  arecarricti 
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on^ '  are  ander  the  control  of  the  phrenic  and  third  and  fourth 
spinal  nerves.  If  by  any  injury  these  nerves  are  paralized,  res- 
piration is  suspended  and  death  takes  place  by  apncea.  The  same 
occurrence  takes  place  with  disease  of  the  spine  at  these  points. 

As  an  example  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  nerves,  we 
know  that  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal  will  produce  convulsions, 
also  sometimes  the  prick  of  a  pin  in  children.  These  are  excen- 
trie  causes  operating  upon  the  spinal  cord.  Now,  as  different 
X:)arts  of  the  cord  preside  over  different  functions,  and  the  nerves 
which  convey  influence  to  and  from  the  brain  leave  the  cord  at 
different  parts  of  its  course,  it  follows  that  morbid  phenomena 
must  vary  with  the  part  of  the  cord  affected.  Every  physician 
recognizes  the  fact  that  certain  conditions  exist  in  connection 
with  different  organs — not  yet  inflammative,  still  productive  of 
morbid  phenomena — conditions  which  we  call  irritability  of  the 
organ.  We  have  an  irritable  uterus,  an  irritable  stomach,  and 
irritable  intestines.  We  have  various  diseases  of  the  cord,  such 
as  myelitis,  spinal  meningitis,  dropsy  and  tumors  of  the  cord — 
all  productive  of  disordered  conditions  of  various  organs.  When 
we  consider  that  from  the  spinal  centres  flows  an  influence  which 
is  requsite  to  sustain  the  various  organic  functions  in  a  healthy 
conditions,  it  can  be  well  understood  that  any  interference  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  these  functions,  resulting  from  any  excess^ 
defect  or  perversion  of  their  action  must  necessarily  engender 
disordered  functional  action  in  those  organs  contiguous  to  the 
parts  aflected.  The  evidences  of  functional  spinal  disorder  are 
those  afforded  by  pressure  upon  the  spinous  processes,  where 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  spinal  meningitis ;  namely,  whea- 
pressure  upon  one  part  produces  pain  and  not  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  cord ;  when  we  find  pain  upon  pressure  and  no 
pain  when  the  pressure  is  removed ;  when  there  is  a  uniformity 
between  the  spinal  tenderness  and  those  organs  governed  by  the 
spinal  nerves  given  off  from  that  part.  Various  obstinate  dys- 
pepsias, asthmatic  troubles  and  affections,  as  well  as  diseases  of 
the  bladder,  uterous,  and  intestinal  canal  appear  to  be  dependent 
upon  this  condition.  This  sj^mptom  of  tenderness  of  the  spine 
has  been  so  often  found  associated  with  various  disorders  in< 
different  parts  of  the  system,  which  have  yielded  to  the  treatment 
directed  to  the  seat  of  it,  and  that  it  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  characteristic  of  a  peculiar  affection  to  which  the  name  spinal 
irritation  has  been  given. 

As  I  have  before  stated.  Prof.  Hammond  considers  this  pecu- 
liar condition  to  be  the  result  of  an  aniemic  state  of  the  cord,  and 
designates  it  by  the  term  ^*  spinal  aneemia."  The  protean  mani- 
festations of  spinal  irritation^  and  the  great  liability  that  exists 
to  mistake  some  of  the  reflected  disturbances  produced  by  this 
irritable  condition  of  the  cord  for  other  and  more  serious  or- 
i^auic  disorders,  render  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  extremely 
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necessary.  There  is  scarcely  an  organ  of  the  body  that  is  not 
made  the  scape-goat  upon  which  these  great  nerve  centers  play 
off  their  *^  high  fkntastic  ti^icks,"  and  thereby  mislead  the  attend- 
ing physician  into  dosing  his  patient  to  cure  a  disease  far  removed 
from  the  organ  manifesting  the  disturbance.  Diagnosis :  Ist — 
This  tenderness  confined  to  particular  localities  and  its  disappear- 
ance when  pressure  is  removed,  so  different  from  mj^algia,  or 
common  "  back  ache,"  and  also  freedom  from  fever;  2d,  in  in- 
flammation of  the  cord  we  have  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and 
athrophy  of  muscle,  none  in  spinal  irritation.  Dr.  Hammond 
mentions  another  point  in  diagnosis  afforded  by  the  use  of  certain 
medicines.  Dr.  Brown  Sequard  states  that  ergot  produces  a 
contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  mem- 
brances,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  amount  of  blood  circnlat- 
ing  in  those  organs.  The  use  of  ergot  aggravates  the  spiiial 
trouble,  while  on  the  contraiy,  strychnia  introduced  into  the 
system  through  the  stomach,  or  hypodermically,  is  an  efficient 
means  in  the  cure. 

Whatever  tends  to  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  cord  aud 
deprives  it  of  its  proper  excitant,  pure  blood,  tends  to  produce 
this  condition  of  irritability.  Romberg  says,  "  it  seems  as  if  pain 
were  the  prayer  of  the  nerve  for  healthy  blood."  Two  thirds  of 
our  cases  of  spinal  irritation  occur  among  women,  and  generally 
among  those  more  favored  by  fortune  than  the  poorer  classes. 
It  is  among  our  elegant,  graceful,  intellectual,  "  spirituelfe,^^  Am- 
erican women  we  find  spinal  irritation  most  common.  The  more 
impressionable  the  woman,  the  more  highly  wrought  her  nervous 
organism,  the  more  liable  to  these  spinal  disorders. 

Dr.  Hammond  gives  us  a  rule  for  treatment:  1st,  to  removt- 
the  cause;  2d,  to  improve  the  general  tone  of  the  system ;  3d,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  blood ;  4th,  to  yt  up  a  counter  irritant 
action  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disordered  pm  of  the  cord.  Counter 
irritation  in  feeble  delicate  women  requires  caution.  I  would 
add,  I  have  found  simple  friction  over  the  part  affected,  steady 
persistent  rubbing  for  at  least  an  hour  once  a  day,  continued  for 
weeks,  to  tone  up  the  nervous  system.  As  adjurants,  the  nerve 
tonics, — notably,  arsenic,  strychnine,  phosphorus,  quinine,  an*! 
iron,  will  be  found  indispensible.  Especially  are  the  influenO(^ 
of  cheerful  society,  freedom  from  anxiety,  and  rest  necessary. 
— ^i/teA^n  Mfd,  Jour, 


I  AN  AMERICAN  SURGEON  IN  THE  PRUSSIAN  SERVICE. 

I  JProm  the  Nation  of  Nov.  17, 1870.    By  R.  S.  D. 

These  days  of  breach-loading  rifles  and  murderous  mitrail- 
leuses  have  proved  clearly  that  a  change  and  augmentation  of 
the  surgical  forees  of  armies  are  required,  and  that  the  old  quota 
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of  surgeons,  apportionment  of  assistants,  and  allowance  of  sup- 
plies can  no  longer  meet  effectually  the  increased  demand  for 
their  services  in  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The 
Prussian  army  in  a  battallion  of  infantry  (1,000  men)  has  two 
surgeons.  There  are  consequently  six  surgeons  in  one  of  its 
colossal  regiments  of  3,000  men,  or  one  surgeon  to  every  500 
men.  In  the  cavalry  and  artillery  the  proportion  is  somewhat 
greater.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  (about  600  men)  has  three  sur- 
geons; a  battallion  of  artillery  "(about  500  men)  has  also  three 
surgeons.  This  has  always  been  considered  a  liberal  equipment; 
but  the  field-hospitals,  in  the  terrible  battles  which  succeeded 
each  other,  with  scarcely  an  interruption,  from  the  4th  to  the 
31st  of  August,  have  been  found,  as  all  the  world  knows,  wofully 
inadequate;  and  the  fact  that  there  are  at  the  present  moment 
more  than  two  hundred  extra  surgeons  added  directly  to  the 
army,  as  well  as  an  innumerable  swarm  of  volunteer  surgeons 
and  assistants  of  every  degree  of  importance  and  usefulness, 
shows  how  great  the  deficiency  has  been.  Fiivate  Prussian 
practitioners  of  skill  and  repute  have  been  induced,  by  the  solicit- 
ation of  the  Government  as  well  as  their  own  humanity,  to  join 
the  army,  and  high  special  commissions  have  been  created  for 
them.  I  met  in  the  hospital  where  I  was  engaged  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  German,  English,  American,  Austrian,  Swiss  and 
Russian  surgeons.  The  Swiss  Government  sent  thirty  of  its 
own  army  surgeons  to  the  field,  fifteen  to  the  German  and  fifteen 
to  the  French  side,  and  valiant  service  they^  performed  during 
those  terrible  days  in  August  when  the  world  stood  amazed  at 
the  unprecedented  slaughter. 

The  total  number  of  surgeons  at  the  present  time  emplo3'ed  in 
the  army  approaches  3,000,  while  it  is  ordinarily  less  than  2,500. 
An  army  corps  of  40,000  men  has  sixty  surgeons  and  provisions 
for  twelve  field-hospitals,  each  accommodating  200  men,  and 
supplied  with  five  surgeons,  about  thirty  KrankerUraeger^  or  bear- 
ers of  wounded,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  nurses,  assist- 
ants, ambulances,  and  carriages  of  supplies.  Each  field-hospital 
moves  with  the  army,  and  is  charged  with  care  of  the  wounded 
as  they  come  directly  from  the  field.  One-half  of  the  surgical 
force  station  themselves  in  action  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
and  do  for  the  wounded  whatever  the  emergency  may  require 
before  they  can  be  sent  to  the  second  station,  which  is  more 
permanent,  and  where  large  operations  are  performed.  Here 
blood  flows  freely,  and  suffering  is  dire;  and  the  red  blouse  with 
which  the  surgeon  envelopes  his  uniform  is  sadly  significant  in 
its  hue.  The  remainder  of  the  surgical  force  of  each  field-hos- 
pital is  here  employed,  and  here  the  wounded  are  retained  until 
their  removal  is  dictated  by  prudence  or  demanded  by  necessity 
— more  often  the  latter;  for  after  many  of  the  recent  battles 
there  has  been  no  possibility  of  finding  shelter  or  beds  for  the 
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wounded  still  lying  on  the  field,  until  some  of  the  neighboring 
buildings  used  as  hospitals  (churches,  barns,  farm-houses,  or 
inns)  could  be  evacuated  by  the  transportation  across  the 
country,  in  trains  of  open  wagons,  of  all  soldiers  whom  it  was 
possible  to  remove.  The  cold  and  rainy  weather,  of  which  we 
had  so  much,  made  this  journey  doubly  painful  and  disastrous ; 
and  the  number  of  wounded  soldiers  who  have  breathed  their 
last  upon  the  straw,  jolting  across  the  country  in  those  wagons, 
if  it  could  be  exactly  known,  would  form  a  sadly  eloquent  com- 
mentary on  the  sanitary  and  surgical  supplies  of  the  army. 
Nothing,  however  is  to  be  said  in  disparagement  of  the  merits  of 
the  army  surgeons :  their  zeal  and  ability  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  confirmation  from  my  pen,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
wounded  were  such  as  no  human  foresight  could  have  antic- 
ipated or  prevented. 

You  will  perhaps  allow  me  a  few  words  on  German  operative 
surgery  and  surgical  appliances  as  compared  with  those  of  our 
own  country.  The  Germans  are  pre-eminent  in  deep  investiga- 
tion, skillful  theorizing,  and  thorough  information;  but  I  endeavor 
to  be  perfectly  candid  when  I  say  I  have  seen  nothing  which 
led  me  to  think  less  highly  of  the  surgeons  and  surgery  of 
America.  One  who  has  seen  and  stndi^  practical  surgery  in 
any  of  the  chief  American  cities  will  look  in  vain  for  the  onier, 
the  skillful  manipulation,  the  rapidity  and  brilliancy  to  which 
he  is  accustomed  at  home ;  and  these  are  not  compensated  for 
b}'  any  diminution  of  the  suflferiogs  of  the  patient  or  increase  in 
his  safety.  The  operating  room,,  during  the  performance  of  an 
opera  ion,  is  a  soit  of  Babel.  The  preliminaries  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  arranged,  the  instruments  are  beyond^  the  reach  of 
the  operator,  and  no  one  person  is  charged  witft  the  duty  of 
handling  them.  When  he  calls  for  an  instrument,  several  of  the 
bystanders  simultaneously  attempt  to  comply  with  his  request 
Those  who  look  on  discuss  the  various  steps  freely  and  in  loud 
tones,  and  offer  any  suggestions  that  occur  to  them.  Their 
instruments,  though  made  of  far  finer  material  than  we  get  in 
America,  are  clumsy  in  appearance  and  construction,  and  awk- 
ward for  the  hand.  The  American  models  of  the  more  common 
instruments  exceed  them  by  far  in  elegance  and  neatness.  Thoy 
know  little  concerning  many  convenient,  ingenious  and  tidy 
contrivances  which  arc  considered  indispensible  in  England  and 
America;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  lofty  indifference  with 
which  they  listen  to  any  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  methods 
or  apparatus  superior  to  their  own;  for  there  is  in  the  average 
German  disposition  the  least  perceptible  leaning  toward  iliiber 
iility  when  other  connlries,  as  compared  with  Gennany,  are  in 
discussion.  A  comparison  of  the  hospital  wards  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  respect  of  convenience,  neatness  and  order, 
woukl  result  favorably.  I  am  certain,  for  America.     Indeed,  they 
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concern  themselyea  little  about  externals  in  surgical  matters, 
while  these  necessarily  engage  the  first  attention  of  the  observer; 
and  for  this  reason  this  first  impression  is  the  most  unfavorable; 
yet,  if  one  looks  more  closely  and  studies  a  little  deeper  he  finds 
that  the  essentials  are  never  neglected,  and  that  the  results  are 
perhaps  all  that  could  be  expected. 

I  say  all  this  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  exigencies 
of  war  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  I  do  not  speak  of  surgeons 
or  hospitals  that  are  exceptional,  but  of  men  of  the  highest 
reputation,  and  the  hospitals  under  their  charge,  in  the  large 
towns  of  France  like  Pont-a-Mousson  and  Nanc3%  where  every 
facility  is  at  hand  for  furnishing  completely  the  hospital,  and 
providing  amply  for  the  care  of  the  patients.  And  there  is  now 
no  longer  any  lack  of  provisions  of  any  sort  for  the  welfare  of 
the  wounded.  The  depot  of  supplies,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Johanniter  Bitter  Society  at  S^rbruecken,  has  been  enabled,  by 
the  liberal  contributions  from  every  part  of  £urope,  as  well  as 
America,  to  meet  every  demand  for  materials  required  by  the 
hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of  Metz,  which  were  at  first  so  numerous 
and  so  crowded.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  attend  fully,  faithfully, 
and  without  intermission  to  the  care  of  the  patients. 


RADICAL  CURE  OF  FISTULA  IN  ANO  WITHOUT  THE  KNIFE. 

By  Edward  C.  Huse,  M.  D.,  Bockford,  Ills. 

A  prompt  and  successful  result,  in  several  cases  of  anal  fistule 
treated  by  injection  of  iodine,  has  induced  me  to  call  attention 
to  this  subject  in  the  Record. 

While  disclaiming,  of  course,  any  originally  for  this  plan  of 
treatment,  the  manner  in  which  I  have  employed  it  is  probably 
somewhat  new.  At  all  events,  it  has  thus  far  been  entirely  and 
permanently  successful  in  my  hands ;  and  the  suggestions  of  M. 
Henry,  assistant  to  M.  Bonnafont,  as  long  ago  as  1858,  on  this 
subject,  seemed  to  have  met  with  undeserved  neglect. 

The  iodine  should  be  employed  in  the  form  of  a  saturated  ethe- 
real tincture.  Its  advantages  over  the  officinal  or  alcoholic 
tincture  are  obvious.  It  is  not  only  ttrongery  and  thereby  excites 
inflammatory  adhesion  in  the  walls  of  the  tube,  but  the  ether 
evaporates  almost  momentarily,  and  a  pure  coating  of  iodine  is 
left  along  the  fistulous  track,  which  doubtless  encourages 
absorption. 

The  instrument  I  have  used  is  an  ordinary  hypodermic 
syringe,  with  small  silver  canula,  which  may  be  readily  bent  to 
correspond  with  the  direction  of  the  sinus. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows: — After  exploring  the 
fistula  with  a  very  small  probe  (the  ordinary  probe  of  the  pocket- 
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case  is  far  too  large,)  after  determining  its  course  and  extent, 
the  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  a  good  light  and  a  glass  rectal  spec- 
ulum introduced,  with  its  fenestrum  opposite  the  internal  orifice 
of  the  fistula.  The  canula  is  now  bent  to  the  required  curvature 
and  introduced,  when  the  syringe,  filled  with  tepid  water,  is 
screwed  on,  and  the  surface  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  extra- 
neous matter.  This  step  is  not  only  essential,  but  serves  to  allay 
timidity,  or  dread  of  the  subsequent  operation. 

Next,  by  pressure,  the  fistula  in  its  whole  extent  should  be 
dried  out,  and  the  iodine  will  thus  come  in  direct  contact  with 
its  walls.  Introduce  now  into  the  speculum  a  quantity  of  carded 
cotton.  This  will  absorb  any  of  the  iodine  which  might  other- 
wise be  injectsd  through  and  injure  the  mucous  membrane,  and  by 
its  characteristic  stain  will  serve  to  show  the  completeness  both 
of  the  fistula  and  of  the  operation. 

The  canula  may  now  be  re-inserted  and  the  injection  made. 
It  should  be  done  ilotdy^  and  at  the  same  time  the  canula  gradu- 
ally withdrawn.     Every   part  of  the   surface  will  thereby  be 
reached. 
*  The  operation,  which  is  not  very  painful,  should  be  premised 

with  a  cathartic  and  followed  with  a  full  anoydine,  as  ordinarily 
with  the  time-honored  knife  method.  The  patient  need  not  be 
confined  to  his  bed,  or  room,  even  for  an  hour. 

Thus  far  I  have  performed  this  operation  four  times,  and,  as 
remarked  above,  with  immediate  and  complete  success.  The 
patients  were,  all  but  one,  below  thirty  years  old.  One  was 
tuberculous,  but  no  appreciable  injury  accrued  from  thus  check- 
ing what  we  were  once  told  is  in  phthisis  a  conservative  drain. 
In  my  first  case,  a  clerk,  aet.  23,  there  was  a  dense  and  almost 
cartilaginous  state  of  the  fistulous  wall,  and  the  injection  had  to 
be  repeated;  but  in  the  others  one  '*  sitting"  alone  was  called 
for. 

Embolismic  Origin  of  Tuberculosis. — Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway, 
of  N.  Y.,  writes : — Recently  in  examining  the  pia  mater  in  a  case 
of  tuberculous  meningitis,  I  encountered  a  small  arter}'  one- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  an  embolus 
smaller  than  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  loose  in  its  channel,  and 
about  one  five-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  was  made 
up  of  shrivelled  and  closely  packed  cells  with  fatty  granules. 
\  The  cellular  nature  was  apparent  at  the  sides  and  extremities, 

I  and  was  partly  open  to  red  blood  globules.    There  was  no 

;  obstruction  of  the  larger  arteries  by  thix)mbu8.     The  lungs  con- 

^  tained  cavities  and  were  in  a  state  of  fibrous  induration.     This 

is  simply  an 'isolated  fact;  but  in  view  of  the  supposed  embol- 
ismic origin  of  tuberculosis  is  of  some  importance,  and  may 
serve  to  make  other  observers  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
small  arteries  more  carefully  in  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
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OHIO  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Semi«€enteDniaI  Commenccmeiit  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  took  piece  March  let.  The 
exerdeee  iDcident  to  the  annual  Commencement  were  held  in  College  Hall,  on  Walnat  street, 
in  the  evening,  in  the  presence  of  qaite  a  large  gathering  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Alter  prayer  by  Rev  Mr  Elliott  of  St.  John*s  Episcopal  Chnrch,  Professor  Wright  delivered 
an  address  on  the  history  of  the  College. 

The  Doctor  closed  by  mentioning  the  names  of  the  Professors  of  the  College  from  the  time  of 
its  organisation,  and  giving  the  graduates  some  wholesome  and  kindly  advice  as  to  the  practice 
of  their  profession. 

Address  of  Professor  Jabces  T.  Whittaker. 

The'  Alumnal  Address,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  delivered  by  Professor 
lames  T.  Whittaker. 

The  address  commenced  with  an  allusion  to  the  deep  sea  soundings,  and  the  eclipse  observa- 
tions in  general  science,  and  a  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  migration  of  the  blood  cells  in 
medical  science,  as  all  experiments  resulting  in  conclusions  at  variance  with  pre-existing 
knowledge.  So  marked  and  disturbing  were  the  results  of  experimentation  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  that  it  had  already  become  trite  on  public  occasions  to  invoke  the  mace  of  the 
iconoclast  as  the  symbol  of  our  age. 

The  speaker  contended,  however,  that  reckless  image-breaking  was  not  our  characteristic. 
Hie  demolition  of  our  age  was  not  wanton,  as  the  ruins  reveal  bu*  plaster  crushed. 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  present  over  the  past  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  speculate  less  and 
experiment  more.  Results  of  speculation  and  theories  were  always  vague  and  indefinite ;  of 
experiments  exact  and  positive,  and  easily  verified.  This  explained  the  daring  of  investigation 
and  the  ccurage  with  which  its  results  were  maintained,  exhibited  alike  in  the  illustrations 
cited. 

Prof.  Whittaker  continued: 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  we  stand  sctfkk  AimqaJkB  vtas.  and  in  acquiring  facts  instead  of 
words  in  learning  the  substance  of  things,  instead  of  their  semblance,  the  boy  is  become  father 
to  the  man. 

It  matters  little  how  it  be  spoken,  be  it  but  the  voice  of  nature.  No  more  of  truth  Is  con- 
veyed to  Lockyer  in  the  brilliant  itcintillations  of  circumsolar  spheres  than  to  Gohnheim  in  the 
transit  of  blood  cells  in  a  tad-pole*s  tail.  An  *  unconsidered  trifle '  of  hers  outweighs  a  volume 
of  Socratic  aphorisms. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  if  we  can  establish  the  paramount  importance  of  experimentation  in 
the  discovery  of  truth,  it  is  a  Just  conclusion  to  claim  it  as  the  best  method  of  the  impartatlon 
of  truth.  There  is  no  logic  like  fact,  and  no  fact  is  so  forcible  as  that  which  concerns  money  and 
life. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  our  young  institutions  can,  as  yet,  take  stand  with  those 
now  hoary  In  time,  but  it  is  a  leidtimate  expectation  that  those  who  have  the  control  of  our 
public  charities  should,  at  least,  make  an  effort  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  too  late  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  these  gentlemen  to  shelter  the  derelicUons  of  timidity  behind  a  public 
ignorance  and  pre;}udice  which  Is  at  least  of  their  own  creation.  To  educate  its  physicians,  or 
rather  to  permit  their  education,  is  a  compensation  due  to  the  community  for  the  enormous 
expense  which  the  support  of  our  hospitals  entails,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  as  much  can  not 
be  done  in  Cindnuatl  as  is  done  in  New  York. 

How  utterly  Irreconcelvable  with  facts  are  the  objections  urged.  Ton  would  carry  a  lot  of 
students  into  the  wards  to  pound  on  the  chest  and  palpate  the  abdomen  of  the  poor  sick  man, 
torture  him  by  day  and  racK  him  by  night,  shock  the  delicacy  of  the  female  sex,  and  make 
of  the  sick  bed  a  dissecting  table.  Thus,  in  cultivating  science,  yon  would  destroy  the  first 
grand  principles  of  humanity,  which  is  the  foundation  of  public  charities. 

Now  square  this  view  in  the  face.  If  it  be  true  there  should  be  heard  complaints  loud  and 
bitter  at  the  hospitals  wherein  bedside  instructions  is  imparted.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case  patients  are  pleased  with  being  considered  cases  of  interest.  They  know  that  their  disease 
is  receiving  the  fullest  possible  attention,  and  they  know  moreover  Uiat  every  precaution  is 
taken  by  the  clinical  director  to  prevent  even  the  least  annoyance.  Inhumanity  is  unknown  in 
the  history  of  medicine 

Nothing  strikes  the  student  in  more  favorable  contrast  abroad  than  the  respect  everywhere 
shown  to  the  medical  profession.  The  names  of  Qraefe,  Frerlchs.  Trousseau  and  Nelaton.  Bill- 
roth and  Opolzer  are  absolutely  venerated.  The  people  know  them  as  their  benefactors  and 
greet  them  with  almost  filial  reverence. 

The  cases  which  return  most  promptly  to  our  own  dispensary  are  Just  those  very  cases 
which  have  been  nlaced  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  lectured  apon,  while  one  student  after 
another,  in  limited  number,  repeats  for  himself  the  examination  directed.  Not  only  do  they  thus 
return,  but  they  bring  others  with  them.  A  hospital  or  dispensary  patient  thus  receives  an 
amount  of  research  upon  his  case,  and  is  made  the  sut^sct  of  the  application  of  a  skill  which 
wealth  can  not  command . 

Add  to  this  now,  for  the  poor  man's  benefit,  another  grain  of  common  sense.  Bach  one  of 
the  four  hundred  students  yearly  assembled  in  our  hospital,  goes  forth  to  practice  somewhere, 
and  somehow  be  most  acquire  the  handicraft  of  his  profession.  As  he  is  not  allowed  to  obtain 
it  in  the  hospital  wards  under  a  supervision  which  precludes  the  poaslbilitj  of  injury,  he  leams 
it  from  his  patients  miles  often  from  a  consultant.    His  first  practice  la  always  among  the  poor . 
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Does  It  not  reool).  then,  fonr  hundred  fold  upon  the  poor  for  every  case  which  he  Is  prevented 
examining  in  the  hospital  wards? 

It  is  only  at  the  bedside  that  diagnosis,  the  test  of  the  physician,  can  be  learned .  It  is  only 
there,  by  direct  applicatien  himself,  that  the  student  may  acquire  the  technics  of  his  profession, 
in  which  the  student  should  be  drilled  as  the  carpenter  in  the  tools  of  his  trade. 

The  physician  of  the  future  is  characterized  as  he  who  is  familiar  with  the  delicate  instni- 
SMnts  of  precision— the  sphygraog^aph,  the  microscope,  the  ophthalmoscope,  etc.  Any  one  can 
recognise  a  storm  when  the  heavens  are  black.  He  Is  the  true  prophet  who  foretells  it  from  the 
cloud  in  the  distant  horizon  perhaps  no  bigger  than  a  man's  band  Any  one  knows  consump- 
tion in  the  emaciated  frame  and  hectic  tinge  or  fever  in  the  flushed  face  and  high  delirium.  The 
skilled  physician  establishes,  long  before,  with  the  microscope  and  thermometer,  the  diagnosis, 
the  grade  and  the  gravity.  Think  yon  he  learns  the  use  of  these  things  fh>m  his  mother's 
breast? 

Next  is  advanced  the  great  advantage  of  trans^Atlantic  medicine  in  the  provision  made  fm 
young  men,  as  so  called  private  docents,  who  are  permitted  to  deliver  private  cournes  to  select 
numbers  of  students,  thus  bringing  the  student  into  direct  contact  with  disease  in  all  its  fonns. 
The  policy  of  such  a  system  is  evldeneed  by  an  array  of  statisMcs  from  different  institntions, 
exhibiting  alwars  the  greatest  number  of  students  where  the  greatest  opportunity  for  private 
study  exists.  It  is.  however,  not  only  the  patient  and  the  student  who  are  thus  benefitted.  It 
is  painfully  true  that  we  are  almost  barren  in  original  investigation.  It  is  a  stinging  rebuke 
echoed  back  to  us  from  every  land  in  Europe— Tou  are  only  second-hand  vendors  of  origind 
discoveries.  While  this  is  not  by  any  means  true  in  the  purdy  mechanical  department  of  medi- 
cine, it  is  pitifully  tme  in  the  branches  of  pure  science  that  we  shine  but  by  reflected  light  It 
is  really  sad  in  the  extreme  to  see  men  of  public  position  and  independent  means  not  ashamed 
to  present  papers  of  mere  compflationH  of  foreign  literature,  without  a  single  original  thougfaL 
Tske,  for  instance,  physiology— and  this  is  selected  because  typically  the  science  of  medicine- 
England,  France  and  Germany  boast  of  a  host  whose  names  are  mentioned,  and  the  question 
asked,  whose  Uie  names  in  America  that  dare  be  ranked  with  these  ?  It  is  then  claimed  that 
this  descrepancy  arises  not  from  want  of  talent,  but  from  lack  of  opportimity;  and  argunents 
are  advanced  to  prove  that  it  arises  from  lack  of  appointments  for  young  men  who  are  wrilllDg 
to  devote  thfir  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  study  of  individual  snli^ects. 

For  the  sake  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  policy,  for  the  sake  of  science,  in  the  name  of  the 
patient,  of  the  student  and  the  physician,  you  are  besought,  guardians  of  our  public  charitiei, 
to  adopt  this  more  liberal  management.  Fling  open  the  doors,  too,  to  honorable  oompetitioo, 
lest  your  institutions  merit  a  place  among  those  characterized  by  Strieker  a«  supported  for  the 
"maintenance  of  antiquated  trumpery  and  (he  fostering  of  nepotism." 

The  other  deficiencies  of  American  educalion  detailed  are,  the  lack  of  preliminary  training  and 
the  laxity  of  examinations.    Our  limits  do  not  permit  even  an  abstract  of  Uie  views  presented. 

The  degrees  were  then  conferred  on  the  graduates  by  Hon.  Flamen  Ball.  The  Valedictory 
waa  delivered  by  Prof.  Wm.  H  Gobrecht,  and  the  company  dispersed,  receiving  the  beQedicti<m 
of  Rev.  Mr.  ElUott. 
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DR.  W.  T.   TALIAFERRO. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  CinoinnatI  College  of 

Medlolne  and  Surgery. 

A  called  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  was  held  March  24,  to  take  action  expressive 
of  their  feelings  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Professor  W.  T.  Taliaferro, 
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M.  D.J  one  of  the  members  of  their  Faculty,  when  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  presented  and  adopted. 

Whereas,  in  the  dispensation  of  that  great  law  of  Nature,  the  judg- 
ments of  which  are  supreme,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  again  admonished,  by  the  sudden 
demise  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Taliaferro,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  to  pause 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  so  jvell  deserved  of  the  College 
and  so  highly  respected  by  the  Trustees, 'Faculty,  and  Students. 

Whereas,  we  deeply  feel  his  loss,  and  our  College  has  been  deprii^d 
of  one  of  its  veterans,  distinguished  not  only  as  an  Ophthalmologist, 
but  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner— a  man  whose  acquaintance  and 
reputation  was  widely  known — a  man  of  great  penetration  and  talent, 
whereby  he  stood  almost  unrivalled  in  his  profession,  and, 

Whereas,  He  was  viewed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  man  of  great 
genius ;  self-possessed,  with  an  innate  tact  that  made  him  bold  and 
successful;  and. 

Whereas,  Favored  by  his  vast  theater  of  practice,  with  a  skill  of 
diagnosis  that  really  seemed  beyond  parallel,  and  as  an  operator 
endowed  with  possession  of  mind  that  was  never  shaken,  and  with  a 
tranquil  assurance  that  never  was  disturbed,  and  hence  loved  by 
patron  and  pupil  as  one  whose  great  glory  was  in  doing  good,  either 
in  relieving  the  suffering  of  the  body,  or  instructing  those  who  yearly 
gathered  together  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  noble  profession ;  and 

Whereas,  He  was  a  man  whose  life  has  been  a  harvest  of  registered 
facts,  having  served  bis  country  a8  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
for  over  fifty  years  a  practitioner,  and  a  number  of  years  a  teacher  of 
ophthalmology ;  whose  labors  have  been  great,  whose  life  has  been 
one  of  activity. 

Whereas.  The  Board  of  Trustees  mourning  his  loss,  the  Faculty 
missing  a  familiar  face,  the  Students  no  more  hearing  bis  instructive 
voice ;  whereas,  it  is 

Besolved,  That  it  is  with  the  most  profound  regret  we  deplore  and 
mourn  the  demise  of  our  highly  esteemed  friend  and  professor,  W.  T. 
Taliaferro,  who  has  for  so  long  been  one  of  the  shining  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  Ophthalmology,  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments,  and  in  his  family  the  delight  of  life  and  joy. 

MAX  LILIENTHAL,  D.  D..  LL  D., 
Pres't  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
Milton  Saylbb,  Secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Taliaferro  were 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Ifedicine  and  Surgery,  held  Friday  morning,  March  24: 

Whereas,  Professor  W.  T.  Taliaferro  has  bepn  removed  by  the  hand 
of  death,  we,  Ihe  students  of  tne  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  adopt  the  following  resolutions  as  an  expression  of  our 
respect  and  personal  regard  for  the  deceased,  and  do  tender  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  bereaved  family : 

Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  Professor  W.  T.  Taliaferro  we  are 
deprived  of  an  able  instructor,  a  wise  counselor  and  faithful  friend, 
who,  by  his  earnest  labors  in  our  behalf,  has  won  our  lasting  gratitude, 
and  who,  as  an  intelligent,  high-toned  gentleman,  has  gained  our 
highest  respect 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Professor  W.  T.  Taliaferro  who  above  all  realize  their  great  loss. 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  and  also  to  the  city  papers  and  medical  journals  for 
publication.  G   W.  Daniels, 

A.  C.  Lewis, 
J,  W.  Pearson, 
J.  C.  Stovall, 

CommiiUe. 


(B&Unul 


Modern  Medicine.— Prof.  J.  A. 
Murphy  had  the  distinguished 
honor  of  delivering  the  Valeuii-tory 
Address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Miami  Medical  College  at  its 
Commencement,  held  February 
28th.  Now  Professor  Murphy  holds 
the  second  position  in  the  Faculty 
of  the  school— being  regarded  next 
in  Importance  to  Professor  Men- 
denhall— and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
his  public  expressions  at  least  re- 
flect those  ot  his  colleagues.  In- 
deed, it  is  mooted  that  none  of  the 
Kiauiis  ever  make  any  utterance, 
or  take  any  action,  that  has  not 
first  been  passed  upon  by  them  all ; 
consequently,  what  is  said  by  one 
is  the  opinion  of  all.  It  is  stated 
that  Dr.  MendenhalPs  great  speech 
before  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation was  profoundly  discussed 
at  several'f acuity  meetings  before 
it«  delivery. 

That  our  readers  may  be  in- 
formed what  views  our  Miami 
brethren  hold  of  what  constitutes 
"  modern  medicine,"  and  therefore 
may  be  able  to  judge  what  they 
teach  their  students  as  sound  medi- 
cal doctrine,  we  propose  to  make 
some  extracts  from  Professor  M.'s 
address : 

"  Diseaiies  are  now  divided  into  two  (Creat 
clashes:  preventable  and  non-preventable. 
The  laws  governing  them  have  been  studied 
with  so  much  care  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that 
they  may  be  relied  on  with  almost  mathema- 
Meal  certainty.  Of  this  great  fact  the  public  are 
still  ignorant  Patients  will  expect  you  to  cure 
them  of  diseases  that  are  incurable  The  pre- 
veotai  1e  diseases  are  self-limited;  ttiey  rnn  a 
certain  course  and  terminate  in  ciinvalescenee— 
accord  ng  as  the  constitution  and  habita  of  the 
patient  have  been  good  or  bad*  Modrrn  mrdi- 
mira  o^>v  ATTRMPra  to  kibp  alivi  until  •not 

DLSGA9R     DAB    TRRMINATRD  "       (Small    Capitals 

ours) .  .  .  .  "  Sanitary  science,  or  the  law> 
of  govi  ming  health  and  disease,  has  discovered 
that  filthy  streets,  adulterated  or  dUeascd  food, 


impure  air  and  water,  small,  crowded,  and  im- 
properly ventilated  houses,  defective  dninap. 
mental  depression,  and  certain  trades  and  oc- 
cupations generate,  or,  at  all  events,  gresii; 
increase  all  the  preventable  diseases." 

According  to  this  Miami  mas 
there  are  only  two  classes  of  dis- 
eases—  those  which  get  well  of 
themselves  and  those  which  are 
necessarily  fatal.  The  first  class 
are  preventable,  and  the  second  class 
are  non-preventable*  The  laws  gov- 
erning them  have  been  so  thor 
oughl  V  studied  all  over  the  world, 
that  the  characteristic  phenoment 
of  each  have  become  so  well  known 
that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
reco{?nizlng  them— indeed,  '*they 
can  be  relied  upon  with  mathema- 
tical certainty."  In  brief,  modern 
medicine  is  no  mediL'ine  at  all: 
there  is  a  system  or  science  of  hy- 
ariene,  but  not  of  medicine. 

We,  with  many  others,  would  be 
very  happy  to  l)e  Informed  when, 
where,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances this  mathematical  classifi- 
cation of  diseases  was  discovered. 
We  are  the  reader  of  a  great  raanv 
medical  journalspublished  inthw 
country  and  In  Europe,  but  have 
all  along  been  profoundlv  ignomnt 
that  the  castle  of  medicine  had 
been  torn  down  and  thatofhyj(ieae 
erected  in  its  stead;  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Murphy,  onlj 
the  public  are  Ignorant  of  the  fact. 
We  nave  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  wad  our  quinine  thai 
arrested  a  quotidian,  tertian,  or 
quartan,  and  that  unless  we  admin- 
istered it  or  some  other  dru?,as 
arsenic,  etCn  which  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  *•  supportive,"  that 
the  d&ease  would  not  be  a^//"-/««»'J* 
ing  in  very  many  ca»es,  but  woaW 
finally  result  la  some  organic  dl«- 
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case  which  would  prove  fatal.  We 
have  also  given  iron  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppljring  an  element  which 
the  system  did  not  seem  to  have  In 
sufficient  abundance,  and  thought 
we  had  every  reason  to  consider  we 
were  successful.  Again,  for  an  ac- 
tion which,  as  supportive,  would 
be  the  last  explanation  we  would 
think  of  giving,  we  have  abstracted 
blood  in  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  peri- 
tonitis, etc.;  prescribed  mercury 
in  syphilis ;  strychnia,  prussic  acid, 
arsenic,  opium,  belladonna,  and  a 
hundred  other  dru^s  in  other  dis- 
eases, and  were  pleased  with  the 
result— our  patients  getting  well, 
and  that,  too,  when  their  hygienic 
condition  was  very  poor. 

But  to  be  plain :  When  a  doctor 
tal1\s  as  this  professor  does  we  set 
him  down  as  saying  what  he  knows 
nothing  about— an  ignoramus — a 
windbag  belching  forth  nonsense. 
A  few  years  ago  this  same  indivi- 
dual was  screeching  that  cod-liver 
oil  cured  consumption  in  opposi- 
tion to  Dr. McIIvaine^s  maintaining 
that  it  did  not.  He  asserted  that 
its  action  was  medicinal,  and  not  as 
a  food,  and  cited  a  number  of  cases 
he  had  cured  by  it.  His  rhetoric 
and  his  medical  knowledge  are  on 
a  par.  Take  the  following  sentence 
from  the  paragraph  f^om  which  we 
have  quoted,  ana  it  is  only  one  of 
several  dubious  ones  in  the  same 
paragraph  :  "They  [preventable 
diseases]  run  a  certain  course  and 
terminate  in  convalescence— ac- 
cording as  the  constitution  and 
habits  of  the  patient  have  been 
good  or  bad."  Can  any  one  dis- 
cover the  relation  which  the  words 
that  follow  after  the  dash  have  with 
those  that  precede  it  ? 

If  "  modem  medicine  "  has  de- 
monstrated with  almost  mathema- 
tical certainty  the  main  facts  of 
disease,  it  has  about  attained  to 
perfection,  and  there  is  no  more  to 
be  learnecl,  and  further  research 
may  be  abandoned.  We  appre- 
hend that  the  real  savans  in  medi- 
cal lore  would  pronounce  an  indi- 
vidual making  such  an  assertion  as 
one  devoid  of  intellect,  and  none 
the  less  so  when  coupling  with  it 
tiiat  the  only  proper  treatment  Is 
*^  to  support  ana  keep  alive  until  ti:e 


disease  has  terminated."  If  such 
doctrines  be  true,  why  *•  run"  medi- 
cal colleges  when  only  a  knowledge 
of  hygiene  is  of  any  practical 
value  r  A  knowledge  of  diagnosis 
would  be  of  no  utility,  for  the  treat- 
ment would  be  the  same,  no  differ- 
ence what  the  disease  might  be. 

But  for  fear  our  readers  who  have 
not  read  Professor  Murphy's  ad- 
dress may  think  that  he  is  not  pro- 
perly represented  by  a  single  para- 
graph, we  will  quott'  again : 

**  The  pbyricfand  of  the  last  century  beTlcTed 
that  they  could  cure;  and  therefore  had  a 
remedy  for  every  malady.  Indeed,  ao  far  was 
his  doctrine  carried  that  medicines  were  ima- 
gined for  every  symptom  The  wine  at  d  the 
foolish,  the  tntelHgent  and  the  illiierate,  stUI 
entertain  thene  opinions,  and  now  nothing  is  to 
offensive  to  many  people  in  all  classes  of  society 
as  to  be  told  thst  certain  disorders  or  derange- 
ments require  no  medicine.  How  often  do  we 
hear,  after  investigating  a  case  carefully,  and 
having  decided  the  caure.  and  And  that  the 
disease  will  disappear  after  Its  removal,  we 
start  to  retire,  *  Do  you  not  intend  to  give  me 
some  medicine?*  Modem  medicine  Is  bniy  in 
studying  the  causes  of  disesse  and  thereby  pre- 
venting  them-  *  •  *  Tou  must  then  Arsi 
present  modem  medicine  to  the  public  mind,  as 
it  really  is,  that  preventable  diseases  are  not  to 
be  cared  by  drags.*' 

But,  then.  O  learned  Professor  t 
the  causes  of  disease  are  not  the 
disease,  no  more  than  the  house  be- 
ing without  a  lightning  rod.  which 
permitted  the  lightning  to  descend 
upon  it,  is  the  conflagration  wliich 
is  now  consuming  it;  and  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  in  a  hundred  tltey  have 
ceased  to  exist  before  the  phyKician 
is  called  in.  The  house  »hould  have 
been  protected,  but  it  was  not; 
nevertoeless,  do  you  not  think  $otne 
water  might  do  §ome  good  f  Are 
you  perfectly  sure  that  science 
teaches  that  tiie  Are  itself  ouglit  not 
to  be  dealt  with,  unless  it  be  to  put 
additional  timber  f  supportive  treat- 
ment) into  the  flames?  Again:  a 
man  has  gotten  a  pneumonia  bv 
falling  into  a  horse  pond— will  Ail- 
ing up  the  pond  cure  the  pneumo- 
nia? Doing  so  may  pr  vent  other 
p  eumonias.  but  we  can  not  see 
now  it  will  affect  tlie  present  case. 

If  our  readers  will  turn  to  pAge 
482  of  the  Rkpkktoiit  for  187(P- 
October  numlier— they  will  flnd 
there  a  table  exhibiting  tlie  mor- 
Ulity  of  the  sick  of  the  Cincinnstf 
Hospital,  gathered  from  the ''  KiutU 
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Anniift]  Report,  for  the  year  ending 
Feb.  20, 1870,  by  J.  A.  Murphy,  M. 
D..  President  of  the  Staff."  In  the 
hospital,  where  Prof.  M.  holds  a 
prominent  position.  It  is  presumed 
the  '•  modem  medicine  "  treatment 
is  carried  out  to  some  extent, 
although  not  al'ogether;  and  we 
may  be  able,  therefore,  approxi- 
mately, by  i  8  showing,  to  Judge  of 
its  success.    Here  is  the  table : 

MortaUty. 

Acute  Rheumatism 5  pr  ct. 

Delirium  Tremens 11  *^ 

Apoplexy 83  " 

Albuminuria 75  *^ 

Acute  Dysentery 50  " 

Puerperal  Peritonitis....  100  '* 

Fractureo.  SkulL 60  " 

"So  comment  is  necessary  on 
these  figures. 

If  science  has  demonstrated  any- 
thing in  late  years  it  has  proven 
that  life  is  a  '*  force  *'  correlative  of 
other  forces,  as  heat  is  a  correla- 
tive of  motion,  and  vice  versa. 
Wlien  a  body  has  been  set  in  mo- 
tbn  it  would  always  continue  to 
move  if  an  obstacle  did  not  inter- 
fere ;  and  the  result  of  the  inter- 
ference in  bringing  the  body  to  a 
state  of  rest  is  an  evolution  of  heat 
to  an  amount  that  would  be  capa- 
ble of  imparting  the  same  motive 
power  to  the  body,  if  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  under  proper  con- 
ditions. So  that  no  '* force"  at 
any  time  becomes  destroyed,  it 
only  can  be  made  to  assume 
another  form.  Now,  maintaining 
the** vital  principle"  in  an  organ- 
ism is  not  to  prevent  it  fh)m  being 
destroyed,  but  to  prevent  it  f^om 
assuming  any  of  its  correlative 
forms.  The  vital  fbrce  has  a  ten- 
dency  to  continue  as  vital  force,  as 
all  the  forces  have  a  tendency  to 
continue  the  same,  and  do  so 
until  prevent  d  —  and  this  ten-^ 
dency  or  property  to  continue  as 
vital  force  is  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturcRs  which  Prof.  M.  has  heard 
of,  but  him  no  real  conceptions 
about,  not  unliltely  thinlcing  it  to 
be  some  animal  or  entity  of  some 
kind  in  the  human  body. 

What  is  disease  and  what  is 
death?    Disease  consists  in  some 


obstacle  or  obstacles  to  the  vital 
force  continuing  as  such,  and  death 
is  the  final  transition  of  the  vital 
force  into  some  other  form.  Bat 
can  only  the  tendency  or  property 
of  the  vital  force  to  continue  as 
such— the  vis  medicatrix  natural- 
remove  the  hindrances  in  its  way  ? 
fbr  this  constitutes  curing  disease. 
Can  only  the  impetus  of  the  cannon 
ball  overthrow  the  wall  that  is 
erected  against  it?  It  probably 
can  do  so,  but  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter for  some  other  power  to  do  it, 
and  thus  save  its  motive  power? 
for  every  obstacle  weakens  it  more 
or  less. 

If  the  power  that  is  in  the  vital 
force  cures  disease  by  overcoming 
the  obstacles  in  its  way,  any  other 
power,  drugs,  medicines,  etc^j  as 
much  cures  disease  which  does  the 
same  thing.  We  think  this  propo- 
sition will  be  admitted  by  every 
one  who  has  brains  enough  to  hol^ 
more  than  one  idea,  and  ability  to 
compare  them. 

Prof.  Murphy  is  notoriously  a 
one  idea  man,  and  the  idea  wnich 
he  holds  at  any  time  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  reflection  on  his  part, 
but  is  picked  up  from  those  put 
forth  by  some  sensational  man  as 
Bennet,  or  some  one  else  of  that 
ilk  His  idea  of  the  *^  supportive 
treatment,"  or  ^  keeping  alive  until 
the  disease  terminates,"  was  first 

Sut  forth  by  that  poor  miserable 
runkard.  John  Brown,  who,  suf- 
fering with  eout  and  rheumatism, 
made  use  oi  it  as  an  apology  for 
his  excessive  drinking. 

In  Prof.  Murphy's  speech  wc 
have  probably  in  foct  the  explan- 
ation of  the  'laxity  of  the  Miami 
Medical  College  graduating  those 
who  apply  to  them  for  diplomas. 
Disavowing  that  drugs  cure  dis- 
ease, and  therefore  should  be  dis- 
carded—that disease  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  run  its  course,  the  pa- 
tle  t  merely  to  be  placed  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  if 
treated  at  all,  only  whisk  led— they 
place  but  little  value  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy,  physiology,  path- 
ology, materia  medlca,  etc.,  and  do 
not  insist  upon  its  possession.  A 
gentleman  who  haa  attended  a 
coarse  of  Lectures  at  the  Clncin- 
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nati  Golleffe  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, during  the  term  of  1859  and 
''aO,  and  then  immediately  aban- 
doned the  study  of  medicine  and 
engaged  in  other  business,  at  which 
he  continued  until  lastfkll,  applied 
near  the  close  of  the  last  winter's 
session  to  the  same  institution  to 
))e  admitted  to  an  examination  for 
graduation.  Meeting  with  a  re- 
fusal, and  adyised  to  attend  the 
sprinsr  course  now  in  progress,  he 
replied  that  he  would  *•  first  try  the 
Miamis:''  he  did  so.  a^id  they 
graduated  him  at  the' close  of  their 
session  the  last  of  February.  Here 
was  an  individual  CTaduated  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Miami  Medical 
College,  who  had  never  attended  a 
single  course  of  lectures  at  their 
institution,  ami  who  had  not  been 
studying  medicine,  until  within  a 
month  or  so,  for  over  ten  years, 
and  as  he  had  then  only  partially 
completed  his  studies,  it  is  reason- 
able to  presume  he  had  forgotten 
what  litue  he  knew.  We  are  ready 
at  any  time  to  glye  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  necessary  to* 
substantiate  this  statement.  What 
other  is  this,  we  would  ask,  than 
*"  running  "  a  college  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  diplomas? 

In  conclusion,  we  must  bog  the 
pa2^on  of  our  readers  for  devoting 
80  much  of  our  space  to  an  individ- 
ual of  so  little  importance  as  the 
so-called  Prof.  Murphy.  In  the 
profession  of  this  city  no  value 
whatever  is  placed  on  his  views  on 
any  thing  pertaining  to  medicine, 
for  he  changes  them  so  frequently. 
There  is  no  doubt  if  the  antiphlo- 
gistic theory  of  the  treatment  of 
disease  was  again  revived  in  a  sen- 
sational manner  we  would  find 
him  a  mad  advocate  of  it,  and  be 
apparently  as  unconscious  of  the 
inconsistency  of  his  course,  as  he  is 
now  of  his  present  inconsistencies 
l>oth  as  regards  his  teachings  and 
his  acts  for  his  professional  con- 
duct will  bear  criticism  no  better 
than  his  expressions— an  abusive 
inemy  one  dav,  the  following  a 
j>rofessed  friend—one  day  speaking 
m  the  most  disparaging  terms  of 
Dr.  Dodge,  and  forbidding  him  in 
any  case  to  salute  him.  and  to-day 
extending  courtesic?  to  him.    Dr. 


D.,  we  will  mention,  returns  the 
courtesies,  and  patronizes  the 
cliqu". 

.  **  When  the  wicked  are  at  vari- 
ance let  the  righteous  rejoice,  but 
when  they  have  met  and  kissed 
each  other,  let  them  beware,*'  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

CORRESPON  DBNCE. 

We  have  just  received  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  we  have  to  place 
in  our  editorial  department  in 
order  to  make  room  for  it : 

Philadelphia,  March  10, 1871. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Th acker,  M.  D.  : 

A  few  days  observation  in  Phila- 
delphia has  aroused  deep  regretj^ 
that  I  was  so  far  deluded,  by  the 
absurdly  exaggerated  statements 
of  the  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Ob- 
server in  regard  to  the  clinical  ad- 
vantages of  the  Cincinnati  Hospi- 
tal, as  to  spend  last  winter  in  your 
city  in  attendance  upon  the* lec- 
tures. 

After  seeing  something  of  the 
opportunities  at  the  hospitals  and 
dispens.aries  and  private  courses 
of  this  cit^%  and  hearing  tlic  able 
and  intelligent  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  i;hera,  I  am 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  had  before  suspected,  that  the 
•  linical  course  :<t  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital  is  an  awfnl  sham. 

Oompare,  for  instance,  the  court- 
ly manner  and  refined  presence  of 
Professor  Gross,  and  his  learning 
and  abilities  as  a  teacher,  with  the 
son  of  his  father  in  your  city,  with 
his  fussy  consequentiality  of  little- 
ness, and  his  absurd  attempts  at 
publi  •  lecturing. 

Compare  the  finished  stvle  and 
thorough  scholarship  of  Stille  with 
that  ranting,  roaring  son  of  Erin, 
and  sum  of  incapacities,  of  your 
city. 

Compare  that  accurate  diag- 
nostician and  brilliant  teacher.  Da 
Costa,  with  your  ponderou-s  cloud 
of  vagueness  and  obscurity,  and 
compound  of  imposing  ignorance 
and  pretension. 

Compare  the  excellent  teaching 
and  the  dexterous  manipulations 
of  EUerslie  Wallace  with  the  bung- 
ling incapacities  of  your  old  !»ttJi>i(i- 
itv. 
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But  why  prolong  these  com- 
parisons. Think,  oh  ye  who  liave 
sat  under    the  weary  inanities  of 

Dr.  D ,  the  harmless  biibblings 

of  Dr.  VV ,  and  the  text  book 

memorizings  of  Dr.  T — ,  and  won- 
der not  that  I  feel  in  this  different 
worVl  like  a  man  released  from  a 
horrid  nightmare.  Clinical  instruc- 
tion, forsooth!  A  patient,  so-called, 
transferred  to  the  lecture  lyoom,  so 
covered  with  bed  clothes  that  it  is 
always  a  question  whether  it  be  an 
animated  body  or  a  dummy  dressed 
for  the  occasion ;  a  most  miserable 
history  either  written  on  the  black- 
board or  read  in  the  impossible 
English  of  a  vapid  interne;  a  didac- 
tic lecture,  the  night  before  gotten 
up  from  Watson,  or  Macintosh. 
or  CuUen;  sometliing  about  the 
weather ;  the  old  joke  of  Dr.  Diet 
and  Dr.  Quiet;  simple  sore  throat 
converted  into  diphtheria,  nine- 
teen lectures  on  one  case  of  favus,  so 
called,  and  the  same  lecture  each 
time.  On  such  material  does  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Lancet  and 
Observer  base  his  extravagant  en- 
comiums of  the  clinical  teaching  of 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 

If  you r*hospltal  authorities  r  a  ly 
desire  to  elevate  the  institution  to 
a  respectable  position  as  a  place 
for  medical  teaching,  they  must 
clean  out  the  Augean  stables,  filled 
as  they  are  with  the  accumulated 
weaknesses  of  the  Miami  Clique. 

T.  6*  R>. 

Death  of  Prof.  Wm.  T.  Talia. 
FEKiio. — Just  as  we  are  about  clos- 
ing up  the  present  number  of  the 
Repertory,  it  has  become  our  pain- 
ful duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of 
Prof.  Wm.  T.  Taliaferro,  Profes- 
sor of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  and,  for  very  many  years, 
an  eminent  ophthalmologist.  His 
fatal  illness  was  very  brief— just  a 
week  previous  to  tnc  day  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  March  22d, 
he  was  in  attendance  upon  a  faculty 
meeting  of  his  college,  and  although 
com  plaining  somewhat,  to  all  ap- 
pearance in  good  hc^alth.  We  hope 
in  our  next  issue  to  publish  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  de- 
ceased. 


A  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  22d,  to  take  action  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Taliaferro,  and  the 
following  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  By  a  decree  of  Provi- 
dence, to  whose  Jiat  it  behooves  us 
all  humbly  to  bow.  Prof.  Wm.  T. 
Taliaferro,  M.  D.,  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Mccficine  and  Surgery,  has  been 
called  trom  lite  and  our  midst;  and 

Whereas,  VVe  deeply  feel  the  lo.<is 
of  our  colleague,  in  that  he  was  an 
upright  man,  an  eminent  physician 
and  ophthalmologist,  and  ardently 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  col- 
lege, it  seems  meet  we  should  make 
expression  of  the  deep  sorrow  we 
feel  at  his  demise  and  separation 
from  us,  and  our  sympathy  for  the 
bereaved  family.  Prof.  Taliaferro, 
at  his  decease,  was  full  of  years 
being  in  the  seventy-seventh  year 
of  bis  age.  For  many  years  he  ha-s 
been  a  leading  practitioner  in  Cin- 
cinnati, devoting  h  is  attention  more 
especially  to  ophthalmology,  in 
which  department  of  medicine  be 
obtained  a  wide  distiuction.  In  tlie 
earlier  years  of  his  life  he  ser>'ed  in 
the  army  of  his  country — in  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain  parti- 
cipating in  the  famous  battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  in  which  Commodore 
Perry  obtamed  his  memorable  vic- 
tory. For  the  last  year  he  wa« 
probably  the  only  surviving  parti- 
cipant m  that  battle.  Gone  now 
from  the  active  scenes  of  life,  hi<« 
memory  will  be  cherished  with  de- 
votion and  respect  by  his  large  and 
widely -extended  circle  of  friends, 
and  especially  by  the  Alumni  oi 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Mediciut' 
and  Surgery,  who  hold  him  ia  tin* 
highest  regard. 

Sesolved.  That  the  death  of  Proi. 
Wm.  T.  Taliaferix),  an  upright  man, 
possessed  of  those  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  that  strongly  endeared 
him  to  all,  an  eminent  physician 
and  ophthalmologist,  lias  pzoduceil 
in  us  deep  sorrow;  and  althoa^h 
ripe  in  years,  yet,  if  it  had  been  the 
will  of  Providence,  we  would  thnt 
he  had  been  spai^ed  many  years. 

Besolved,  That  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Cincinnati  College  ni 
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Medicine  and  Surgery  as  was  Pro- 
fessor Taliaferro,  and  so  highly 
esteemed  as  an  instructor,  the  Col- 
lege has  met  with  a  loss  that  it  will 
freatly  feel.  The  alumni  have 
een  deprived  of  a  friend  who  al- 
ways took  the  highest  interest  in 
their  welfare. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  and  express  the 
hope  that  they  will  find  comfort  in  ' 
the  high  regard  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  deceased  was  held  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  attend 
the  Aineral  of  our  departed  fViend 
and  colleague,  and  follow  his  re- 
mains to  their  linal  resting-place. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  bereaved 
family,  to  the  city  papers,  and  to  a 
number  of  the  medical  journals, 
with  the  request  that  others  should 
copy. 

J.  A.  Thacker,  M.  D.) 

A.  J.  Miles,  M.  D.      >   Com. 

R.  C.  S.  Reed,  M.  D.    ) 

Death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Carroll. 
--Dr.  Thomas  Carroll,  one  of  the 
oldest  if  not  the  oldest  physician  ot 
Cincinnati,  died  March  13th.  Ue 
was  some  77  years  of  age,  and  had 
practiced  medicine  in  this  city  for 
man^r  years.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
fatal  illness  he  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  con- 
triiiuted  very  considerably  to  med- 
ical literature,  and  his  articles 
always  exhibited  careful  thought 
and  an  understandingof  his  subject. 
He  was  very  positive  in  his  views, 
and  held  in  great  disgust  the  Ben- 
uct  mode  of  treating  disease. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  profession 
convened  for  the  purpose,  the  usual 
tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  Executive  CoMMrrrEE  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  purpose  the 

Sublication,  at  the  earliest  possible 
ate,  of  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
graduates  from  that  institution 
since  its  foundation.  The  records 
of  the  Faculty  having  been  de- 


stroyed in  the  burning  of  tlie  col- 
lege building  some  years  ago,  this 
proiecc  is  one  that  should  be  sec- 
onded by  every  one  of  the  alumni, 
of  whom  between  two  and  three 
thousand  are  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  is  earnestly 
requested  that  each  of  these  will 
without  delay  forward  for  enrole- 
ment  his  full  name  and  post  office 
address,  with  his  professional  his- 
tory, including  date  of  graduation, 
posts  of  honor  and  tmst  held,  etc., 
and  also  any  information  which  he 
may  possess  concerning  former 
class  mates  who  have  since  died  or 
retired  from  practice.  Communi- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretarv,  Chas.  Inslee  Pardee,  M. 
D.,  72  West  35th  street.  New  York. 

Meeting  of  the  State  Medical 
Societies.— As  has  been  announced 
bv  us  before,  the  Kentucky  State 
Medical  Society  meets  in  Coving- 
ton, and  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Society  meets  in  Cincinnati,  on  the 
4th  of  the  present  month.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  two  plncefi 
ot  meeting  will  permit  an  mter- 
change  ot  courtesies,  which  will 
be  taken  advantage  of  very  much 
undoubtedly  to  the  advantage  and 
enjoyment  of  the  members  of  both 
societies.  Very  considerable  ar- 
rangements are  being  made,  we 
understand,  for  festive  enjoyments, 
and  every  one  who  attends  the 
meeting  of  either  society  can  de- 
pend upon  having  a  good  time. 

American  Medical  Associa- 
tion—Wm,  B.  Atkinson,  M.  D., 
Permanent  Secretary,  Office  14C0 
Pine  Street,  S.  W.  cor.  Broad,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Ses- 
sion will  be  held  in  San  Fran  isco, 
Cal.,  May  2, 1871,  at  11  a.  m.  The 
following  Committees  are  expected 
to  report : 

On  Cultivation   of  the   Cinchona 
Tree— Dr.  Lemuel  J.    Deal, 
Pennsylvania,  Chairman. 
On  Inebriate  Asylums— Dr.  C.  H. 

Nichols,  D.  C,  Ci  airman. 
On  Institutions  for  Inebriates— Dr. 
Joseph     Parrish,     Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman. 
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On  the  Structure  of  the  White 
Blood  Corpuscles — ^Dr.  J.  G. 
Richardson.  Pa.,  Chairman. 

On  Vaccination— Dr.  Hknry  A. 
Martin,  Mass..  Chairman. 

On  the  Comparative  Merits  of 
Syme's  and  IMrogofTs  Opera- 
tions—Dr.  Geo.  a.  Otis,  u  .  S. 
A.,  Chairman. 

On  Lithotrity— Dr.  E.  M.  Moore, 
New  York,  Chairman. 

On  Veterinary  Medicine — Dr.  Sam- 
uel D.  Gross,  Pa,  C.  airman. 

On  Protest  of  Naval  Surgcoi  s,  etc. 

— Dr.    W.  S.   W.  RUSCHEKBER- 

GKR.  U.  S.  N.,  Chairman. 

On  .National  Medi*  al  School— Dr. 
Francis  Gurney  SMrrii,  Pa., 
Chairman. 

On  American  Medical  Associat  on 
Journal— Dr.  James  P.  White, 
New  York,  Chairman. 

On  Criminal  Abortion— Dr.  D.  A. 
O'Donnell,  Maryland,  Chair- 
man. 

On  Nomenclature  of  Diseases— Dr. 
Francis  Gurnky  Smith,  Pa., 
Chairman. 

On  National  System  of  Quarantine 
—Dr.  J.  C.  Tucker,  California, 
Chairman. 

On  what,  if  any.  Legislative  means 
are  expediei.t  and  advisable 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  Con- 
tagious D  sea?es— Dr.  M.  H. 
Hknry,  New  York,  Chairman. 

On  Renewal  of  Prescriptions  hy 
Apothecaries  w^ithout  Author- 
ity—Dr.  R.  J.  0'SuLLi\'AX,  New 
York,  Chairman. 

On  Amori  an  Medical  Necrology — 
Dr.  C.  C.  Cox.  D.  C,  C  airn)an. 

On  Medical  Education— Dr.  Ely 
Gkddings,  South  Carolina, 
Chairman. 

On  Medical  Liter  at  nre-Dr.  P.  G. 
Robinson,  Missouii.Cha  rman. 

On  Prize  Essay*?— Dr.  T.  M.  Loqan. 
Call  ornia,  Chairman. 
On  t  e   Climatology   and   Epi- 

tlomics  of— 

Mainr— Dr.  J.  C.  Weston. 
New  Ilampsliiro— Dr.  P.    A. 

Stackpolk. 
MassachuscttJj— Dr.  H.  L  Bow- 

DITCII. 

Rhode  Islanc:- Dr.  C.  W.  Par- 
sons. 
i  onnccticui— Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson 
Xew  York-Dr.  W.  V.  TiiOMS. 


New  Jersey— Dr.  C.  F.  J.  Lkhl- 

BACH. 

Pennsylvania— Dr.  D.  F.  Cos- 
die. 
Maryland~Dr.  C.  H.  Ohr. 
Georgia— Dr.  Jubiah  Harbiss. 
Missouri— Dr.  F.  E.  Baumqak- 

TEN. 

Alabama— Dr.  R.  F.  Michel. 
Texas~Dr.  S.  M.  Welsh. 
Illinois— Dr.  R.  C.  Hamil. 
Indiana— Dr.  J.  F.  Hibbkrb 
District  of  Columbia— Dr.  T. 

Antisell. 
Iowa— Dr.  J.  C.  Hughes. 
Michigan— Dr.  G.  P.  Andrews 
Oliio— Dr.  T.  L.  Neal. 
Call  ornia— Dr.  F.  W.  Hatcb. 
Tennessee— Dr.  B.  W.  Avknt. 
West  Va.— Dr.  E.  A.  HiLDRrru 
Minnesota— Dr.    Chahles    N. 

Hewitt. 
Virginia -Dr.  W.  O.  Owen. 
Delaware— Dr.  L.  B.  Bush. 
Arkansas— Dr.    G.    W.    Law- 

Mississippi— Dr.  J.  P.  Moore. 
Louisiana— Dr.  S.  M.  Bemiss. 
Wisconsin— Dr.    J.   K.   Bart> 

LETT. 

Kentucky— Dr.  L.  P.  Yandell 

Sr. 

Oregon— Dr.  E.  R.  Fisk. 
North  Carolina-Dr.  W.  H.Mc- 
Kee. 
Secretaries  of  all  medical  or|^ni- 
zations  are  requested  to  for  ware 
lists  of  their  Delegates  as  soon  i.*^ 
elected  to  the  Permanent  Secrt- 
tary. 

Any  respectable  phvsi  ian  w^h 
may  desire  to  attend,  out  can  inn 
do  'so  as  a  delegate,  may  be  made  -^ 
member  by  invitation^  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  t..e  Committa 
of  Arrangements. 

W.  B.  Atkinson. 

Officers  of  the  Acade^iy  oi 
MEDiciNE.—The  following  gentle- 
men have  been  elected  oflicers  oi 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  for  th** 
ensuing  year: 

President,  C.  G.  Comegts,  M.  D. 
Ist  Vice,  W.  P.  Thornton,  M.  I) 
2nd    "    A.  M.  Brown.  M.  1>. 
Rec.  Sect.,  J,  W.  Hadloce.  M.  t>. 
Cor.     "    E,  B.  Stevens,  M.  D. 
Treasurer,  W.  T.  Brown,  M.  D. 
Librarian,  John  Ludlow,  M.  I>. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ANTAGONISTIC  POWER  OF  OPIUM  AND 

BELLADONNA. 

Read  before  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society.  By  Jno.  A.  Ltitlb,  M.  D., 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

Owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  my  personal  observation  upon 
this  interesting  and  important  subject,  it  is  with  much  hesitation 
that  I  attempt  to  make  a  report  thereon.  Belying,  however, 
that  even  one  marked  case  in  one^s  personal  experience,  when 
folly  sustained  by  the  statistics  of  many  other  oases  of  equal 
authenticity,  ought  to  have  weight  in  influencing  the  opinion  of 
the  profession,  I  submit  the  following  report. 

I  do  not  propose  to  advance  any  new  ideas,  or  to  advocate 
any  new  theory  upon  this  subject  The  evidence  before  the 
profession  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  well  marked  antagonism  between  these  two  remedial 
agents.  My  effort  shall  be,  by  the  statement  of  a  few  interesting 
cases,  to  so  impress  the  mind  of  the  profession  with  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  fact  that,  in  cases  of  emergency,  they  will 
have  confidence  to  act  promptly  and  efficiently,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  assurance  of  success^  even  in  cases  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  be  utterly  hopeless.  There  are  but  few 
occasions  more  trying  and  embarrassing  to  the  physician  than 
those  of  poisoning,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  accident  or  of 
suicidal  attempt.  The  knowledge  of,  and  the  possession  of,  a 
reliable  antidote,  lifts  a  mountain  of  responsibility  f^om  his 
shoulders. 

It  is  entirely  unnecessary  on  this  occasion  to  give  the  botani- 
cal  history  and  therapeutic  action  of  these  medicines,  for  with 
14— Vol.  IV. 
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these  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  quite  familiar.  As  to  the  modtu 
operandi  of  medicines,  I  believe  we  are  still  considerably  in  the 
dark.  There  is  much  speculation  upon  this  subject,  also  a  great 
deal  of  theory  and  guess  work.  Some  things  we  do  know  from 
experiment  which  we  accept  as  facts. 

For  instance :  it  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  opium 
is  a  narcotic  and  produces  sleep,  whilst  belladonna  is  a  delirient 
and  is  not  apt  to  cause  sleep.  Moreover,  that  opium  produces 
relaxation  of  the  capillary  bloodvessels,  whilst  belladonna  causes 
contraction  of  the  same.  Opium  seems  to  exercise  its  greatest 
influence  upon  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  thereby  producing  a 
slow  pulse  and  slow  respiration;  also  contraction  of  the  ins. 
On  the  contrary,  belladonna  acts  directly  upon  the  nerves  of 
animal  life,  increasing  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  and 
the  respiration,  and  causing  dilatation  of  the  iris. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  chemical  poisons  may  be  antidoted  bv 
chemical  processes,  one  by  combination  with  another  producing 
a  third,  which  is  either  inert  or  innocent.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  how  one  vegetable  medicine,  whose  action  is  prob- 
ably entirely  upon  the  nervous  system,  should  be  antidotal  to 
another  whose  action  is  essentially  in  the  same  direction.  This, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  case  in  these  two  medicines. '  Hop- 
ing that  the  report  of  a  few  characteristic  cases  trill  satisfy  the 
profession  as  to  the  fact  of  the  antagonism  of  these  two  medi- 
cines, I  will  proceed  to  relate  them  as  concisely  as  possible. 

The  first  will  be  cases  of  opium  poisoning. 

At  half  past  nine  o'clock  p.  h.,  on  April  11th,  1870,  my  friend 
Dr.  J.  H.  White  called  hurriedly  at  my  office  for  a  stomach 
pump.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  two  hours  before,  two-thirds  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  had  been  given  to  an  infant  not  qaite 
four  months  of  age,  in  mistake  for  Winslow's  syrup.  It  was  an 
hour  after  it  was  given  before  the  error  was  discovered.  Dr. 
White  found  the  babe  quite  narc^otized,  but  still  able  to  swallow. 
He  had  for  an  hour  endeavored  with  ipecac,  tartrate  of  antimonj 
and  sulph.  zinc  to  produce  emesis  without  success.  He  hsd 
given  remedies  to  as  full  an  extent  as  he  thought  safe.  I  told 
him  that  the  time  for  evacuants  of  that  kind  had  passed,  and 
that  as  the  poison  was  already  absorbed,  and  was  then  going  the 
grand  round  of  the  circulation,  the  stomach  pump  would  be  of 
no  avail.    He  must  antidote  the  poison.    He  asked  what  wouM 
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answer  that  purpose.  I  assured  him  the  belladoima  would  do 
so.  We  immediately  visited  the  patient.  It  was  comatose, 
though  not  to  such  an  extent  but  that  it  could  swallow  the  anti- 
dota  Had  it  been  so  I  should  have  resorted  to  hypodermy. 
The  surface  was  cold  and  pallid,  and  the  respiration  slow ;  the 
pulse  too  feeble  to  be  counted ;  the  pupils  were  contracted  to  a 
smaU  point.  We  gave  at  once  fifteen  drops  tinct  belladonna. 
After  the  expiration  of  fifbeen  minutes,  being  unable  to  see  any 
effect  from  the  antidote,  the  dose  was  repeated.  In  another 
fifteen  minutes  there  was  a  slight  dilatation  of  the  pupil  observ- 
able, and  the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  better,  as  was  the 
respiration  also.  Still  we  gave  a  third  dose  of  fifteen  drops. 
We  then  waited  half  an  hour,  when  dilatation  was  so  decided, 
and  consciousness  was  so  much  improved,  that  I  felt  confident 
the  babe  was  safe.  Still  to  make  sure  I  gave  fifteen  drops  more, 
and  told  the  parents  they  could  take  the  babe  to  bed  with  perfect 
assurance  of  its  safety.  I  called  the  next  morning  and  found  the 
patient  perfectly  well,  with  the  single  exception,  that  the  pupils 
were  dilated  to  the  full  extent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  vision 
was  much  disturbed,  though  it  was  not  old  enough  to  tell  us  so. 
No  other  medicine  was  given.  If  there  is  no  antagonistic  or 
antidotal  property  in  these  medicines,  it  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  know  what  became  of  that  large  dose  of  laudanum.  It  is 
certain  that  not  a  drop  of  it  was  evacuated.  Also  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  an  infant  of  less  than  four  months  could 
take  in  the  course  of  one  hour  sixty  drops  of  a  good  tincture  of 
belladonna  with  perfect  impunity. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Fatton,  in  the  Laned  and  Ohserver  for  June,  1869, 
reports  the  case  of  a  lady  to  whom,  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  of 
April  10th,  he  gave  two  grains  of  morphia  hypodermically,  for 
severe  neuralgia.  He  says,  that  in  less  than  five  minutes  all  pain 
had  subsided,  and  there  were  decided  symptoms  of  narcotism. 
In  ten  minutes  her  case  was  altogether  alarming.  Pulse,  30; 
respiration,  10;  profound  coma,  pupils  contracted.  Between 
artificial  respiration,  electricity,  and  atropia,  he  chose  the  last 
Deglutition  being  imposfiible»  he  at  once  gave  one-sixteenth 
grain  of  atropia,  hypodermically.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes, 
and  observing  no  effect,  he  injected  another  one-sixteenth  grain. 
In  five  or  six  minutes  he  found  that  the  pulse  could  be  counted, 
the  respiration  more  frequent,  the  pupils  dilated  a  little,  surface 
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becoming  warmer,  but  insensibility  still  complete.  He  then 
injected  another  one-sixteenth  grain  of  atropia.  In  fifteen 
minutes  afterwards  the  pupils  had  dilated  to  a  mere  rim,  and 
there  was  a  partial  return  of  consciousness.  By  ten  o'clock  she 
was  comfortable,  but  feeble,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing she  was  well. 

He  very  properly  remarks  that,  *'  the  antagonistic  action  of 
opium  and  belladonna  is  now  so  clearly  recognized  that  we  may, 
with  great  confidence,  have  recourse  to  either  one  as  remedial  of 
the  effects  of  the  other,  in  any  case  in  which  a  poisonous  dose 
has  entered  the  circulation." 

Dr.  C.  C.  Lee  reports,  in  the  American  Jour,  Med,  Sciencei,  the 
case  of  a  child,  aged  two  years,  to  which  laudanum  had  been 
^ven  in  an  unknown  quantity,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
infanticide.  He  says,  "  enough,  however,  had  been  swallowed 
to  render  a  fatal  prognosis  almost  positive."  The  tincture  of 
belladonna  was  instantly  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  minims,  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes,  until  four  doses  were 
taken.  "  Soon  after  the  fourth  dose  the  child  exhibited  every 
sign  of  the  first  stage  of  belladonna  intoxication."  The  medi- 
cine was  discontinued,  and  soon  the  child  was  to  all  appearance 
well.     "No  vomiting  or  other  disagreeable  sequela  occurred." 

Prof.  Wilson,  of  the  Women's  Med.  College  at  Philadelphia, 
relates  a  case  of  poisoning  by  repeated  injections  of  snlpb. 
morph.  of  i  grain.  He  says,  "  within  a  short  time  after  receiv 
ing  the  last  dose,  which  must  have  been  somewhat  larger  than 
the  preceding  one,  she  became  comatose,  with  a  sufiTused  and 
purple  countenance,  steitorous  respiration,  contracted  pupil, 
and  complete  insensibility."  One  quarter  grain  of  atropia  was 
administered,  hjrpodermically.  "The  pupils  were  quickly 
(almost  instantly)  fully  dilated,  with  complete  insensibility  to 
light,  the  stertorous  breathing  ceased,  and  was  replaced  by  quick, 
hurried,  almost  gasping  respiration." 

S^'^mptoms  of  belladonna  poisoning  were  well  marked,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  antidote  had  been  administered  more 
freely  than  was  necessary.  Nevertheless,  the  patient  made  a 
rapid  and  perfect  recovery. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Buttles  relates,  in  the  Med.  Record^  of  Aug.  15, 186S. 
a  case  occurring  in  his  own  practice  which  shows  the  efficacj  ^' 
t)elladonna  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium.    He  had  given  ^  > 
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the  course  of  twelve  hours,  two  hypodermic  injections  of  sulph. 
morphia,  of  i  grain  each  time.  Within  thirty  minutes  after  the 
last  injection  the  patient  was  narcotized.  The  respirations  were 
but  seven  to  the  minute,  no  pulse  at  the  wrist,  pupils  contracted, 
and  extremities  cold.  Atropia  was  administered  hypodermically, 
two  doses  of  one-sixtieth  grain  each,  with  an  interval  of  half  an 
hoar.  In  less  than  one  hour  consciousness  was  restored  and  the 
patient  out  of  danger. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Reynolds,  of  Hnlton,  Pa.  reports,  in  the  Med,  and 
Surg,  Reporter^  for  Aug.  1868,  an  interesting  case  in  which  a 
mother  had  given,  by  mistake,  from  half  to  \  three-fourths  of  a 
teaspoonfui  of  laudanum  to  an  infant  but  five  weeks  old.  He 
gave  fifteen  drops  of  tincture  belladonna  at  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes.    The  babe  was  saved. 

Dr.  Norris,  of  Phil,  reports,  in  the  American  Jour,  of  Med* 
Sciences^  a  case,  in  which,  as  near  as  could  be  estimated,  the 
patient  had  taken  seventy-five  grains  of  sulph.  morph.  In  the 
course  of  five  or  six  hours,  fifty  grains  of  ext.  belladonna  were 
given,  in  connection  with  other  remedies.  The  next  day  the 
patient  was  well.  Dr,  Norris,  also,  in  the  same  paper,  gives,  in 
tabular  form,  the  history  of  ten  oases  of  opium  poisoning 
treated  by  belladonna.  He  states  the  amount  of  opium  taken, 
the  condition  and  age  of  the  patient,  the  amount  of  belladonna 
given,  and  the  result  There  was  only  one  fatal  case.  This  is 
sufficient  for  opium  poisoning. 

I  will  now  invite  your  attention  to  a  few  cases  of  belladonna 
poisoning  treated  by  opium. 

This  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence,  partly  because  it  is  not  so 
much  used  medicinally,  and  never  to  my  knowledge  for  suicidal 
purposes.  It  is  generally  the  result  of  accident.  Children  are 
often  tempted  by  the  inviting  appearance  and  fiavor  of  the  ber- 
ries to  eat  them.  Sometimes  collyria  made  from  atropia,  or  the 
extract  of  belladonna,  are  taken  in  mistake  for  other  medicines. 

Dr.  Horing,  in  1868,  relates  the  case  of  a  child  three  and  a 
half  years  old,  that  swallowed  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  atropia 
in  three  drachms  of  water.  Vomiting  occurred,  and  very  prompt- 
ly 83rmptoms  of  poisoning.  A  subcutaneous  injection  of  ^th 
grain  of  morphia  was  promptly  practiced.  Very  soon  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  child  took  place.  The  pulse 
leU  at  once  from  160  to  120;  the  respirations  from  32  to  28.   By 
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the  end  of  forty-five  minates  oonsoionsness  and  speech  had  re- 
turned. In  a  few  hours  the  child  was  folly  restored,  with  the 
exception  of  some  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  which  continued  a 
few  days  longer. 

Dr.  Lee,  in  the  American  Journal  Medical  Sciences^  relates  the 
case  of  '*  a  child,  aged  six  years,  to  which  had  been  giyen,  in 
mistake  for  syrup  of  rhubarb,  a  drachm  of  succus  belladonna,  an 
unofficinal  preparation,  very  concentrated,  and  only  used  in  ool- 
lyria.  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  belladonna  poisoning 
were  almost  immediately  apparent;  the  child's  face  became 
scarlet,  and  it  tottered  insensible  to  the  floor."  Dr.  Lee  says  he 
<'  was  instantly  sent  for,  and  found  the  flush  on  the  face  deepen- 
ing to  a  violet  hue,  the  eyes  flxed  and  staring,  the  pupils  dilated 
to  the  utmost,  tongue  dry,  pulse  slow  and  bounding,  and  the 
child  almost  comatose.  Twenty  drops  of  laudanum  by  the 
mouth,  and  the  same  by  the  rectum  were  simultaneously  given, 
and  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  the  dose  of  twenty  drops  was 
repeated,  until  the  little  patient  had  taken  one  hundred  and 
twenty  drops  in  all.  After  the  third  dose  the  pupils  began 
strongly  to  contract,  the  purple  hue  of  the  face  to  fade,  and  in 
three  hours  the  child  was  well  and  running  about  the  room. 

Dr.  Norris,  in  his  table  of  cases  before  referred  to,  gives  the 
data  of  fourteen  cases  of  beUadonna  poisoning  treated  by  opium, 
all  but  one  of  which  were  cured.  Li  this  casetiie  pupils  remained 
dilated;  in  all  cases  which  recovered  the  pupils  contracted  before 
sleep.  He  also  gives  a  record  of  four  cases  of  x>oi8oning  h% 
atropia  treated  by  opium,  all  of  which  were  cured.  Many  other 
cases  are  on  record,  but  these  I  believe  to  be  suflScient  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  the  mutual  antagonistic  properties  of  these 
medicines.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  it 
should  be  fhlly  appreciated  by  the  profession.  The  idea  of  this 
antagonism  is  not  of  recent  date.  I  flnd  that  many  years  ago  it 
was  acted  upon  to  a  certain  •extent. 

There  seems  to  be  among  the  profession  some  degree  of  tim- 
idity in  regard  to  the  use  of  belladonna.  It  is  apt  to  be  looked 
upon  not  only  as  a  very  potent,  but  also  as  a  veiy  dangerous 
remedy.  Compared  with  opium  I  believe  it  quite  safe.  The 
poisonous  effects  of  opium  come  on  so  insidiously,  and  their 
approach  is  so  gradual,  that  they  are  often  not  detected  until 
there  is  complete  narcotism.    It  is  not  so  with  belladonna.    The 
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largely  dilated  papil,  and  the  erythematous  rash,  give  warning 
in  time.  One  reason  why '  those  who  unsuccessfuUy  have 
attempted  to  antidote  opium  by  belladonna,  or  vice  yersa,  is, 
that  their  dose  of  the  antidote  has  been  far  from  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  poison  taken.  It  is  of  importance  to  approx- 
imate as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  amount  taken,  and  regulate 
the  antidote  accordingly.  It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  poisonous  doses  of  one  must  be  met  by  equally  poisonous 
doses  of  the  other  in  order  to  be  successful.  It  is  clearly  proven 
that  one  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  poisonous, 
is  not  only  innocent,  but  salutary,  when  there  has  been  a  poison- 
ous dose  of  the  other  taken.  If  these  characteristic  cases  which 
I  have  related  will  contribute  to  satisfy  the  profession  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  subject,  and  tend  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  this  mode  of  treating  poisoning  by  these  drugs,  the 
object  of  this  report  will  be  fully  accomplished. 


DEPOSITS  FOUND  IN  THE  HEART  AFTER  DEATH. 

By  Chas*  a.  Ltnd,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  patient,  a  lady,  who  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  seventy- 
three  years  old,  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in  weight,  had,  until  within  a  few 
days  of  her  demise,  enjoyed  excellent  health  for  fully  two 
^ears,  in  all  that  time  not  needing  the  least  medical  assistance, 
and  gaining  in  weight  continually. 

Two  of  her  daughters  had  previously  died*  of  heart  disease, 
bat  she  had  never  complained  of  any  such  trouble  until  two  days 
before  she  breathed  her  last. 

On  the  8th  of  March  she  was  attacked  with  a  cold,  which 
increased  so,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  she  called  in 
medical  assistance.  At  this  time  the  symptoms  were  those  only 
of  a  severe  cold,  there  being  no  special  appearance  of  heart  dis- 
turbance. The  following  day  (the  10th)  there  were  asthmatic 
symptoms,  which  continued  and  increased  until  they  became 
alarming  on  the  11th  inst.  Danger  was  now  apprehended,  and 
her  friends  warned.  Early  the  next  morning,  before  assistance 
could  be  called  in,  she  expired,  quickly.fmd  quietly. 

Her  children  desiring  a  post  mortem  examination  it  was  made 
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in  the  presence  of  two  other  physicians,  with  the  following 
results,  the  examination  being  made  twenty-eight  hours  after 
death. 

EXAMINATIOK. 

In  making  the  incision  along  the  sternum,  from  the  clavicle  to 
its  lower  extremity,  a  deposit  of  fat  was  found,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  one  quarter. 
This  condition  was  in  itself  very  remarkable  in  one  of  her  age, 
size  and  weight. 

The  lungs  were  found  inflated,  but  qnite  natural  in  appearance. 

In  cutting  through  the  pericardium  about  two  ounces  of  fluid 
were  found  around  the  heart ;  and  the  heart  itself  was  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  fat. 

Wanting  to  remove  the  organ  for  more  thorough  examination, 
we  proceeded  to  sever  its  connections,  beginning  with  the  aorta, 
but  had  not  entirely  cut  through  this  vessel  when  something  was 
discovered  lying  within  it.  Catching  this  substance  with  the 
forceps,  I  drew  forth,  with  but  slight  resistance,  a  beautifol, 
clear,  and,  in  appearance,  fatty  mass,  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  length.  The  portion  which  evidently  came  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle was  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  bulb  shaped,  while  the 
other  portion  was  long  and  slim,  and  divided  into  several 
branches,  which  extended  through  the  aorta,  how  far,  we  could 
not  tell,  as  its  connection  was  broken,  and  we  were  not  permitted 
to  extend  our  examination. 

Each  of  the  other  three  cavities  of  the  heart  contained  a  simi^ 
lar  clear,  fatty-looking  mass,  those  in  the  auricles  being  larger 
than  those  in  the  Ventricles. 

These  masses  are  not  adherent,  but  little  loops  were  thrown 
around  several  of  the  musculi  pectinati. 

To  each  of  these  masses  were  similar  long,  slim  branches,  just 
as  in  the  aorta,  each  of  the  openings  to  and  from  the  heart  hav- 
ing one  of  these  branches  extending  through  it.  How  far  tbej 
went  into  these  vessels  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  as  we  could  n^^t 
follow  up  the  dissection ;  but  my  impression  is  that  they  extende^l 
the  fhll  length  of  the  larger  vessels,  if  not  into  the  smaller  ones  too. 

This  substance  found  within  the  heart  was  of  a  clear,  tran- 
sparent globular,  fatty  appearance,  very  delicate,  and  easily  torn 
by  the  tenaculum,  so  much  so  that  we  could  get  no  hold  upon  it 
with  that  instrument,  it  tearing  immediately  out 
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Although  the  heart  and  vessels  were  full  of  blood,  these  masses 
were  not  in  the  least  stained  by  it,  they  being  just  as  clear  at  the 
moment  of  opening  the  heart  as  after  being  washed,  showing 
conclnsively  that  they  were  not  clots. 

After  they  had  been  in  alcohol  a  short  time  they  lost  their 
dear,  transparent  appearance,  and  became  opaque,  tongh  and 
stringy. 

WUson,  in  his  Anatomy,  speaks  of  *'  some  fine  specimens  of 
white  fibrin  being  frequently  found  with  the  coagula ;  occasion- 
ally they  are  yellow  and  gelatinous.  The  older  anatomists  called 
these  substances  *  polypus  of  the  heart ;'  they  are  usually  met 
with  in  the  right  Tentricle,  and  sometimes  in  the  left  cavities.'' 

Is  this  a  description  of  a  substance  similar'to  the  one  before 
us  ?  If  so,  our  case  exceeds  Wilson's  description  in  having  the 
masses  not  only  in  the  cavities  he  mentions,  but  in  all  the  cavi- 
ties, and  extending  inlo  the  large  vessel*.  If  it  is  not  the  same  as 
be  describes,  What  is  ii^ 


WHY  SHOULD  NOT  A  WOMAN  STUDY  MEDIOINE  ? 

By  W.  A.  B. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  study  of  medicine  by 
woman  is  one  which  has  had  quite  a  notoriety  in  these  days  of 
reform,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  with  a  proper  view  at  both  sides 
may  easily  be  decided. 

Medicine  is  a  profession  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  has 
been  eminently  useful.  There  is  no  other  employment,  which 
has  rendered  more  practical  good  to  mankind,  than  that  which 
binds  up  hia  bleeding  wounds,  which  cools  his  aching  brow,  and 
when  he  is  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  rescues  him  to  life,  love 
and  usefulness. 

The  medical  profession  is  a  labor  of  love.  Talk  as  you  will 
of  physicians  laboring  for  money,  but  when  we  see  men  toiling 
the  livelong:  day  through  spring,  summer  and  winter,  through 
sunshine  suid  rain,  melting  heat  and  freezing  cold ;  when  we  see 
them  at  the  midnight  hour,  tired  with  the  labors  of  the  day, 
when  all  others  are  enjoying  "  Nature's  sweet  restorer — balmy 
sleep,"  when  we  see  them  at  any  hour  of  the  night  hastening  to 
the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dying,  nev^  swerving  for  heat  or 
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cold,  health  or  sickness,  risking  their  lives  in  the  chamber  of 
pestilence  and  disease,  when  we  witness  this  risk  and  self-denial 
for  the  sake  of  others,  we  honor  the  profession,  and  firmly  believe 
that  it  contains  the  true  essence  of  practical  Christianity  — 
Charity. 

Now  why  should  not  woman  be  allowed  to  labor  side  by  side 
with  her  lord  (?)  in  this  work  of  love  ?  Has  not  always  the 
place  of  woman  been  at  the  bedside  of  the  weak  and  dying  ? 
Ever  since  her  creation  she  has  been  the  *'  ministering  angel" 
to  the  saffering.  Wc  see  her  in  the  hamlet  and  in  the  palace, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  wounded  are  shrieking,  their 
limbs  torn  asunder,  their  bodies  bruised  and  bleeding — every 
where  and  at  all  times  where  there  is  suffering — we  find  woman 
with  her  noiseless  footstep,  gentle  hand,  sympathizing  heart  and 
sweet  smile,  administering  comfort  and  sympathy.  Yet  how 
much  more  good  she  might  have  done  had  she  had  a  minnte 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology — all  that  pertains  to  the  cure 
of  disease  and  the  administration  of  medicine. 

Woman  is  largely  gifted  with  the  qualities  which  pertain  to  a 
successful  physician.  She  has  sympathy  I  Sympathy  is  the  tie 
which  binds  mankind  together,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  which 
is  necessary  to  the  profession  of  medicine  it  is  sympathy.  It 
enlists  the  heart  of  the  physician,  it  guarantees  a  full  exertion  of 
his  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  and  a  care  in  the  admin- 
istration of  medicine  not  otherwise  found.  Sympathy  is  largely 
developed  in  woman.  Her  station  is  ever  that  of  the  comforter. 
Her  tender  heart  is  touched  by  every  trial,  care,  or  misfortune 
that  falls  on  a  fellow  creature.  We  often  notice  with  what  care 
a  mother  at  the  bed-side  of  her  child  administers  the  medicine. 
With  a  tearful  eye,  and  a  heart  overfiowing  with  love  and  sym- 
pathy, we  see  her  watch  the  long  night  through,  anxiously  noting 
every  symptom,  leaving  nothing  undone  which  would  benefit  the 
sick  one,  and  yet,  place  that  mother  at  the  bed-side  of  an  utter 
stranger,  and  you  find  the  same  sympathy,  the  same  care,  the 
same  love  for  her  fellow-being.  This  cannot  be  denied.  We 
point  to  the  battlefield  and  to  the  hospital  for  proof  of  our 
assertion. 

Woman  is  attentive,  careful,  patient  and  cheerful.  She  has 
the  art  of  noticing  the  many  little  inconveniences  and  troubles 
which  afflict  the  sick  one.     No  one  can  regulate  the  light,  turn 
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the  heated  pillow,  admmister  the  cooling  draught,  encourage  the 
drooping  heart,  as  woman.  She  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  give 
little  comforts  of  which  another  would  not  think. 

She  is  careful.  How  anxiously  she  awaits  every  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  how  carefhl  she  is  about  the  tempera- 
tare  and  ventilation  of  the  sick  room,  and  the  administration  of 
medicine.  How  cautious  she  is  about  any  little  risk  which  may 
produce  a  relapse  in  the  patient  She  is  patient,  and  this  is  no 
trifling  requirement.  When  the  sick  one  is  whimsical,  when  it 
seems  that  nothing  will  satisfy,  when  another  would  be  provoked 
by  continued  rebuffs,  we  see  in  woman  an  unexampled  patience. 
Her  face  is  never  Itiffled  by  a  frown,  and  she  will  watch  and  wait, 
through  day  and  night,  with  that  same  love  and  application ;  for 
her  sympathy  prompts  her  to  look  not  at  \he  conduct,  but  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient. 

Then  she  has  that  inestimable  quality—cheerfulness ! 

«  Mirth  is  the  medicine  of  life ; 
It  cures  its  ills,  it  calms  its  strife; 
It  softly  smoothes  the  brow  of  care, 
And  plants  a  thousand  graces  there.** 

Truly  the  wise  man  hath  said,  "  A  merry  heart  doeth  good 
like  a  medicine,  but  a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones."  No  one 
can  give  better  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  than  a  physician. 
He  knows  how  diflicult  it  is  to  make  headway  against  despond- 
ency. He  knows  too  well  how  often  men  lose  their  lives  by 
this  evil,  when  cheerfulness  would  have  saved  them.  Oh !  if  the 
physician  could  but — 

'<  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Baze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  sti^ 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart." 

If  he  could  always  impart  cheerfulness,  how  would  the  ills  of 
''  poor  humanity  "  diminish.  Now,  woman  is  a  cheerful  being. 
Her  bright  smile  and  consoling  words  bring  comfort  and  good 
cheer.  There  is  no  despondency.  She  is  ever  patient  and  cheer- 
ful, hoping  to  the  last. 

It  has  been  urged  against  woman  in  this  question  that  the 
practice  of  certain  branches  of  the  medical  profession  would  be 
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inconsistent  with  her  delicacy.  We  assert  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  delicacy  of  woman  is  shocked  by  the  attendance  of 
a  male  physician.  If  there  is  impropriety  on  the  one  hand,  there 
is  on  the  other.  If  it  be  indelicate  for  women  to  treat  certain 
diseases  of  males,  it  is  equally  indelicate  for  men  to  treat  certaLa 
diseases  of  females.  We  have  this  assurance  that,  in  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  a  female  is  more  highly  fitted  to  practice 
than  a  male.  Some  have  said  that  woman  is  timid,  and  would 
shrink  from  the  experiences  of  a  medical  life.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  urge  that  because  some  men  are  timid,  delicate 
creatures,  none  among  them  are  fit  for  physicians,  as  to  say  that 
because  some  women  are  nervous  and  weak,  t&ere  are  none  that 
have  the  necessary  capability  and  fortitude. 

Now,  when  we  see  t&e  many  inestimable  qualities  in  woman, 
when  we  witness  her  patience,  cheerflilness,  care  and  attention, 
when  we  see  her  zeal  for  study  and  her  aptness  to  comprehend, 
we  say  by  all  means  let  her  study  medicine — the  science  of 
humanity.  God  has  not  confined  knowledge  to  the  minds  of 
men,  he  has  not  stipulated  who  should  do  good  and  who  should 
not.  He  has  given  to  all,  male  and  female,  an  innate  desire  for 
knowledge.  Then  let  us  throw  wide  open  to  woman  the  avenues 
of  science  and  knowledge,  and  let  us  place  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  that  usefulness  for  which  she  is  naturally  so  eminently 
calculated. 


THE  SUBCUTANEOUS  ASPIRATOR. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Vienna  Society  of  Physicians,  Dec.  16, 
1870,  by  Dr.  Jos.  Gruknfeld,  First  Assistant  Physician  In  the 
Department  of  Prof.  Siomund. 

Translated  from  the  Vienna  Med.  Press,  Feb.  26,  1871,  By  James 

T.  Whittaker,  M.  D. 

In  numbers  4  and  5  of  the  Vienna  Medical  PresSy  1869, 1  pub- 
lished a  method  of  treating  buboes  by  subcutaneous  suction  of 
their  contents.  The  instrument  represented  consists  of  an 
ordinary  syringe,  connected  by  rubber  attachment  to  a  simple 
exploratory  trocar. 

The  method  was  described  as  follows :  '*  having  inserted  the 
trocar  into  the  canula  the  point  is  pushed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
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suppurating  gland,  the  trocar  withdrawn,  and  the  syringe  with 
depressed  piston  attached  to  the  canula ;  seizing  the  canula  now 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  steady  it  in  position, 
the  piston  is  slowly  withdrawn  with  the  right,  while  the  cylinder 
fills  with  pus.  Having  detached  the  cylinder  it  is  easily  emptied 
of  its'  contents  and  re-applied  untH  the  last  drop  of  pus  is 
extracted." 

This  method  of  treatment  has  proven  of  great  value  in  a 
great  number  ol  cases.*  It  possesses  many  advantages  over 
any  other,  and  may  be  appropriately  styled  conservative  in 
nature  in  that  it  does  the  least  injury  to  the  skin,  excites  the 
least  pain  and  leaves  the  least  cicatricial  deformity'.  Even  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  has  failed,  those  in  which  from  some 
cause  or  oth.er  final  resort  to  the  knife  was  necessary,  nothing 
has  been  lost  by  the  exploratory  puncture.  I  may,  therefore,  use 
the  motto  adopted  by  Tomowitz  in  his  essay  on  my  method, 
^'  should  it  succeed  much  is  gained,  should  it  fail  nothing  lost." 

When,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  re-apply  the  cylinder 
a  number  of  times — and  this  is  usually  the  case — it  was  found 
that  there  was  danger  of  the  admission  of  air.  This  is,  how- 
ever, really  of  little  consequence,  as  the  air  is  easily  pumped  out 
again,  or  may  be  even  expressed  by  the  side  of  the  canula  by 
pressure  upon  the  gland. 

A  second  inconvenience  is  the  liability  to  injure  the  edges  of 
the  wound  in  the  tractions  of  re-adjustment.  This  too,  how- 
ever, may  be  avoided  by  a  little  care. 

To  avoid  these  inconveniences  and  the  loss  of  time  attending 
its  frequent  removal,  as  well  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
medicated  injections  without  disturbing  the  instrument,  the  fol- 
lowing improvements  have  been  added. 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  the  well  known  double  canula 
arrangement  with  valves,  as  subsequently  introduced  in  more 
complicated  form  by  Deulafoy,  of  Paris.  See  a  translation  in 
the  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer^  Jan.  1870. — ^Tbaks.] 

If  the  aspirator  was  of  diagnostic  value  before,  this  is  increased 
with  this  modification,  as  it  is  more  precise  and  more  safe.  The 
color,  consistence  and  other  properties  of  the  fiuid  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  simply  exhausting  some  of  the  contents  into  the  cylin- 

*  Sea  Tomowita,  Vienna  Ued.  Press,  No.  40, 1889.    Hennann,  Session  of  the  HongarUn  Soc . 
of  PbysidaDS,  April  8, 1889.    Stoehr,  Session  of  the  Wursborg  Soc.  Phys.  1809,  etc. 
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der  without  withdrawing  any.  Moreover,  a  minimum  amount 
of  fluid  may  be  extracted  for  examination.  In  a  therapeutic 
point  of  view  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the 
yalue  of  the  instrument  in  many  ways,  nearly  200  cases  of  bubo 
alone  have  thus  been  treated. 

The  results  of  the  modification  have  been  confirmatory  of  the 
success  which  attended  the  use  of  the  simpler  instrument  first 
devised. 

The  syphilitic  department  of  Prof.  Sigmund,  210  patients, 
exhibits  at  present  only  15,  i.  e,  7  per  cent  with  tranmatic  surfaces. 
These  are  cases  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  aspiration  was  first 
attempted,  and  afterwards  resort  was  had  to  the  knife,  or  on  the 
other,  in  the  interest  of  the  clinic,  the  knife  was  used  at  tlie  oot^ 
set  or  other  methods  of  treatment,  blisters,  caustics  eta,  were 
employed.  Finally,  in  other  cases  the  disease  on  entry  was  so 
far  advanced  that  the  integument  was  necrosed  or  fistulse  were 
established. 

It  is,  however,  not  meant  that  this  treatment  is  appropriate 
for  all  buboes.  There  are  many  cases  which  promise  no  suc- 
cess to  this  method  from  the  first,  and  it  is  difi^cult  to. say  pre- 
cisely which  are  the  cases  in  which  it  is  indicated.  To  this, 
however,  we  can  testify  A:om  experience ;  the  duration  of  treat- 
ment is  markedly  abreviated,  while  the  contents  of  suppurating 
glands  may  be  fully  evacuated  with  the  smallest  possible  wound. 
A  great  variety  of  abscesses,  different  in  form,  seat,  size  and 
origin  have  been  subjected  to  this  treatment  with  the  best 
results.  Examples  are  abscess  of  the  glands  of  Bartholine, 
scrofulous  abscesses  of  the  neck,  metastatic  abscesses  (after 
typhus,)  sub-peritoneal  abscesses  (puerperal,)  cold  abscesses  etc. 

Some  cases  of  exudation  in  articular  cavities  were  treated  with 
repeated  puncture  with  prompt  success.  A  case  of  scorbutus 
presented  with  an  extensive  intramuscular  extravasation  in  the 
depth  of  the  calf  of  the  left  leg.  Pain  was  exceedingly  severe. 
The  extravasation  was  at  such  depth  as  to  be  scarcely  manifest 
by  fluctuation.  The  exploratory  puncture  was  made,  and  more 
than  three  ounces  of  hemorrhagic  exudation  emptied.  Complete 
involution  followed  upon  the  second  operation. 

A  case  of  left  sided  pleuritic  effusion  of  immense  quantity 
caused  marked  dyspnoea,  reduction  of  pulse,  etc  Paracentesis 
pectoris  in  the  seventh  intercostal  space,  axillary  line,  emptied 
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six  pounds  of  fluid,  whereupon  the  respiratory  difficulty  ceased 
at  once,  the  patient  recovered  completely  and  left  the  hospital  in 
a  few  weeks. 

Finally,  I  mention  five  cases  of  hydrocele  in  which  the  instru- 
ment was  used,  in  three  a  solution  of  iodine  was  injected  without 
removal,  all  with  perfect  success. 

The  address  contains  finally  suggestions  of  the  simple  modifi- 
cations necessary  to  adapt  the  same  principle  to  urethral  and 
uterine  syringes,  stomach  pumps,  vaginal  douche,  etc.,  and  closes 
with  the  advantages  this  instrument  possesses  over  that  since 
introduced  by  Deulafoy. 


MEMOIRE  UPON  GANGRENE  OF  THE  PENIS. 

By  M.  Bemarquat.    Translated  from  the  ^  Archives  Generales  ^ 
by  T.  C.  Minor,  M.  D.,  CiDcinnati,  O. 

It  is  a  matter  truly  worthy  of  remark  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  gangrene  of  the  penis  has  not  been  the  subject  of  any 
special  study.  This  want  of  information  as  regards  such  a  topic 
to  me  has  been  the  much  more  surprising,  since,  after  many 
researches,  I  have  acquired  the  conviction  that  this  morbid  ter- 
mination is  far  from  being  rare.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  works 
of  the  oldest  authors,  and  even  going  back  as  far  as  Hippocrates, 
our  eternal  starting  point,  we  find  a  very  distinct  mention  of  its 
existence.  The  disease  is,  in  effect,  from  all  time;  it  arises 
from  abuse,  and  every  one  knows  that  this  follows  very  nearly 
the  ability  to  use. 

Gangrene  of  the  penis  is  different  from  gangrene  in  general, 
at  least  in  its  results.  It  is  a  true  local  death ;  it  is  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  organic  action  in  the  constituent  parts  of  the  penis 
which  are  attacked  by  it,  with  reaction  of  the  vital  strength  in 
the  neighboring  tissues.  This  mortification,  this  rottenness,  as 
A.  Pare  calls  it,  is  then  always  the  yayypaira,  gangraena  of  the 
ancients.  It  has  as  well  its  train  of  special  symptoms,  as  we 
shall  see,  but  they  remain  one  in  the  effects  that  they  produce. 

I  have  said  that  gangrene  of  the  penis  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients.  I  will  say  at  the  same  time  that,  outside  of  the  medi- 
cal camp,  it  has  been  described  by  the  historians  of  that  time. 
I  have  for  a  proof  this  remarkable  passage  from  Thucydides, 
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in  his  D$  Bello  Peloponnes.  *'  The  disease,"  says  he,  '^  after  ha?- 
ing  comxnenced  above,  and  attacking  the  head,  runs  through 
the  whole  body ;  and  if  one  escapes  the  worst  of  the  dangers, 
his  extremities  always  cany  the  traces  of  the  affection ;  for  the 
disease  attacks  the  sexual  organs,  the  hands,  the  toes,  and  many 
of  those  whom  it  leaves  carry  the  scarred  parts  to  their  graves." 
Now,  we  know  that  certain  authors — Malfalti,  for  instance- 
have  decided  the  plague  of  Athens,  of  which  Thucydides  spoke, 
the  manifestation  of  scarlatina  ;  and  that  others,  as  Scuderi  and 
Kraus,  have  recognized  it  as  varioloid. 

If  we  add  to  these  proofs  the  firequent  existence,  in  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  of  ulcers  of  the  genital  organs ;  and  if,  more- 
over, we  observe  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  typhus  consti 
tution,  prevailing  at  that  time,  those  diseased  being  attacked 
with  an  erysipelatous  inflammation,  which  changed  itself  quickly 
into  a  humid  gangrene,  and  rapidly  destroyed  the  affected  parte, 
there  will  no  longer  be  a  doubt  in  our  minds  of  the  reality  of 
gangrene  of  the  genital  organs  at  that  epoch.  Galen  has,  more- 
over, substantiated  these  same  facts. 

Frequency. — If  we  judge  of  the  frequency  of  gangrene  of  the 
penis  by  the  silence  of  authors,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  rare  affection :  such  is  not  my  belief.  In  my  researches, 
incomplete  beyond  doubt — ^for  who  can  fathom  all ! — I  have  been 
able  to  collect  twenty-flve  observations^  published  in  the  periodi 
cal  compilations.  The  lectures  I  have  given,  the  observations 
that  these  have  given  rise  to  in  my  mind,  have  given  me,  more 
over,  the  certainty  that  this  gangrene  is  a  frequent  complicatioD 
of  different  lesions  of  the  penis ;  and  it  can  not  be  otherwise,  if 
one  goes  over  the  long  list  of  causes  that  may  determine  it. 

It  is  necessaiy  for  the  remainder  to  remark  that  this  compli 
cation  happens  among  individuals  generally  enfeebled  bv 
excesses,  debilitated  by  age  or  abuse,  and  among  whom  is  mani- 
fested an  excitation  of  the  genital  organs  from  different  causes 
Hunter  has  not  failed  to  put  weight  on  this  fact,  and  his  theor\ 
of  grangrene  by  inflammation,  by  diminution  of  vital  energ}  • 
united  to  a  too  intense  action  of  the  part  affected,  has  received  in 
practice  numerous  applications. 

Seat. — Nothing  is  more  varied  than  the  seat  of  gangrene  of 
the  penis.  Without  doubt  the  extent  can  not  vary  much,  since 
the  organ  itself  has  a  clearly  determined  limit.    But,  in  it,  al: 
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the  points  may  be  the  seat  of  mortificatioD.  Sometimes  the  pre- 
puce alone  is  attacked,  and  this  is  most  frequently  the  case.  The 
skin  of  the  penis  may  be  affected  in  ioio,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
organ.  Astruc  describes  as  the  place  of  selection  the  cutaneous 
parts,  pendant  and  loose,  as  the  prepuce ;  '*  from  it,"  adds  he, 
'^  it  reaches  in  a  little  while  all  the  skin  of  the  penis,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  cavernous  body." 

•  Disorganization  may,  moreover,  invade  the  neighboring 
regions,  as  far  as  to  the  groins  and  umbilicus ;  the  glans,  the 
urethra,  the  cavernous  portion,  may  undergo  sphacelus,  either 
in  part  or  in  whole ;  this  is  very  rarely  the  case,  however.  For- 
estus  cites  an  example  of  total  gangrene  of  the  penis,  which 
he  found  detached  in  a  cataplasm  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
parts.  We  may  finally  observe  the  destruction  of  the  spongy 
tissue  of  the  urethra  and  a  portion  of  the  cavernous  body,  with- 
out the  skin  itself  presenting  any  other  manifestation  than  an 
opening,  a  fistula  by  means  of  which  the  mortified  parts  may  be 
expelled.  This  thing,  it  is  true,  can  not  be  the  expression  of  the 
ordinary  law ;  for,  generally,  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue  is 
invaded,  and  very  soon  follows  the  mortification  of  the  skin,  to 
an  extent  that  is  always  relatively  considerable.  This  last  seat 
of  gangrene,  then,  indicates  that  the  producing  cause  of  the  gan- 
grene remains  confined  to  the  spongy  or  cavernous  tissues.  It 
is,  with  one  exception,  almost  always  connected  with  a  grave 
local  affection,  such  as  penUU,  M.  Douet,  of  Angers,  has  reported 
a  curious  example  of  penitis  coming  on  at  the  end  of  an  attack 
of  blennorrhagia,  and  producing  sphacelus  of  the  spongy  portion 
of  the  urethra ;  the  skin  preserved  its  vitality,  but  tiie  patient, 
aged  eighteen  years,  was  not  long  in  succumbing  to  the 
disease. 

Vabieties. — ^All  the  forms  of  gangrene  have  been  observed 
in  the  penis.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  dry  gangrene,  that  in  which  the  parts  desiccate, 
become  dry,  is  more  rare  than  humid  gangrene,  in  which  the 
parts  are  gorged  with  liquids,  determining  an  immediate  putre- 
faction. 

Sphacelus,  that  complete  and  general  state  of  disorganization 
of  the  penien  member,  has  been  likewise  observed.  I  have 
already  cited  the  case  of  Forestus.  In  the  meantime  total  gan- 
grene of  the  penis  is  rare;  it  is  always  connected  to  a  general 

I^—VOL.  IV. 
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predominant  state,  where  wholly  other  special  causes  depress 
the  entire  organism. 

The  cause  of  these  different  states  rests  in  the  textures  of 
the  compromised  parts.  The  presence  of  a  loose  and  very  vas- 
cular subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  on  the  one  hand;  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  covering,  hard,  fibrous,  resisting,  on  the  other  hand, 
accounts  for  the  clinical  facts  that  are  observed  every  day. 

Causss. — Gangrene  of  the  penis  is  rarely  the  expression  of  n 
purely  general  state,  as  its  causes  are  more  often  local  than 
general. 

In  the  meanwhile  these  last  exist,  and,  among  them,  it  is  well 
to  establish  a  distinction  between  the  predUpoeing  and  the  deUf- 
miwng  causes. 

In  the  first  we  find  age^  coneiittttUm, 

1st.  Age.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  gangrene  of  the 
penis  would  only  be  observed  among  adults,  when  the 
virile  organ  acts  in  the  fullness  of  its  functions,  and  when 
it  is,  consequently,  exposed  to  the  various  lesions  which  may 
accompany  all  functional  excess.  This  is  not  so,  however. 
Gangrene  is  almost  as  frequent  among  children  and  old  men  as 
among  young  men  or  adults. 

In  early  infancy,  it  is,  above  all,  in  the  cure  of  epidemics  of 
exanthematous  fevers  that  one  observes  this  complication; 
while  that,  among  the  old,  it  is  necessary,  almost  always,  thst 
a  local  cause  should  intervene.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  adult  has 
the  privilege  of  the  lesion  we  speak  o^  whatever  may  be  el^e 
where  the  determining  cause  which  has  produced  gangrene  of 
the  penis. 

2d.  Certain  effeminate  constitutions,  lymphatics,  have  seemed 
to  offer  a  particular  disposition  to  this  termination.  Astrur 
pretended  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  more  delicate 
fibres  being  relaxed,  the  finer  vessels  were  distended  aD<) 
destroyed  by  the  acidity  of  the  saline  that  they  contained,  and 
that  thus  was  produced  the  mortification  of  the  tissues,  whicb, 
in  this  case,  presented  a  particular  oodema.  This  explanation 
is  altogether  hypothetical,  and  merits  confirmation. 

Under  other  circumstances,  to  the  contrary,  the  gangrene  m^ 
produced  in  individuals  of  a  robust,  sanguine  constitution,  aD<i 
it  was  no  more  possible  to  explain  the  facts.  As  either  v<> 
admit  the  influence  of  a  lymphatic  constitution  or  otheririf*<' 
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or  that  we  prove  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  or  other 
general  alteration,  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  a  nearer  cause, 
it  is  that  which  determines  the  production  of  this  pathological 
phenomena. 

Ixk  this  second  etiological  group  we  find,  moreover,  the  affec- 
tions which,  affecting  the  entire  organism,  attack  the  genital 
organs  at  the  same  time:  these  ^re/were,  inicxicati<mi, 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  ancients  made  similar 
observations. 

They  speak  of  scarlatina  and  varioloid,  and  Hippocrates 
discourses  of  a  putrid  erysipelatous  constitution  as  favorizing 
the  termination  by  j^angrene. 

In  modern  times  medical  attention  has  been  called  to  a  cure  of 
gang^ne  of  the  prepuce  coming  on  in  a  young  and  vigorous  sub- 
ject convalescing  from  eanjiuent  imaUpoof,  The  patient  escaped 
with  a  slight  deformity,  and  Rostan  believed  it  his  duty  to ' 
attribute  this  fact  to  the  presence  of  a  pustule  developed  upon 
the  prepuce  in  particular  circumstances.  The  narrowing  of 
this  last  provoked  the  constriction  of  tiiis  part,  and  brought 
about  the  gangrene  of  which  it  was  the  seat. 

Boyer  reports  three  cases  of  gangrene  coming  on  after 
Uemiorrhagia  complicated  with  typhoid  /ever.  In  one  there  was 
only  sphacelus  of  the  prepuce;  in  another  the  glans  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  cavernous  body  wei-e  attacked;  the  third  had  the 
pen  8  entirely  sphacelated. 

Without  doubting  the  preceding  facts,  it  is  well  meanwhile 
to  foe  on  our  guard  against  a  similar  etiological  assertion. 
Under  several  circumstances  the  symptoms  presented  by  the 
unfortunates  attacked  with  sphacelus  of  the  penis  have  pre- 
sented a  great  analogy  with  those  of  typhoid  fever,  and  one 
may  take  foi^the  effects  that  which  was  only  the  cause.  An 
affection  of  the  penis,  as  grave  as  that  which  we  speak  of,  exer- 
cises upon  the  spirit  of  the  patient  such  an  impression,  that  it 
may  suffice  alone  in  determining  dangerous  symptoms.  Use- 
less were  it  to  establish  a  typhoid  fever,  the  prostration,  the 
adynamia  being  the  same  thing  from  the  lesion  of  the  penis. 

Bat  it  is  not  always  so.  M.  Fauvel  has  published  the  case  of 
a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years  who  entered  his  Mtrvice  with 
a  clearly  characterized  typhoid  fever.  The  disease  followed  its 
habitual  course  without  presenting  any  unusual  symptoms  than 
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a  yery  marked  adynamia,  when  that,  at  the  end  of  the  four 
teenth  day,  he  discovered,  by  chance,  a  considerable  oedema  of 
the  penis.  Mortification  was  not  long  in  coming  on;  it  invaded 
the  whole  prepuce,  the  penis  in  all  its  circumference,  to  the 
extent  of  one  and  two-third  inches  in  length  from  the  beginning 
of  its  free  extremity.  The  patient  finally  recovered  from  the 
two  affections,  and  was  sent  to  Vincennes,  where  he  completed 
his  convalescence. 

Erysipelas  may  also  produce  gangrene  of  the  penis.  Berard 
mentions  this  fact.  But  it  is  rarely  that  it  is  the  result  of  sim- 
ple spontaneous  erysipelas.  More  often  the  penis  presents  a 
pre-existing  sore  or  concomitant  phlegmou»  which  from  thenc« 
follows  the  invading  and  destructive  mareh  of  the  disease.  It 
is  above  all  after  operations  performed  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
the  perineum  for  example,  and  followed  by  erysipelas,  that 
gangrene  may  be  produced. 

In  this  case,  moreover,  it  may  be  that  a  general  state,  epi- 
demic, contagious  or  otherwise,  prevails  in  the  place,  and 
accounts  for  these  things.  The  erysipelas,  then,  occupies  bat 
a  secondary  rank  in  the  production  of  gangrene. 

One  has  proved  gangrene  of  the  glans  following  mucous  affec- 
tions (vidal  de  Cassis).  Finally,  ergot  of  rye  may  sometimes 
cause  the  disease.  I  have  met  with  no  case  of  this  kind. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  vagina  sometimes  follows  the  administration  of  ergot  of 
lye,  we  arc  permitted  to  conclude  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
phenomena  in  the  penis.  The  rarity  of  the  use  of  ergot  amon^ 
men,  in  therapeutics  at  least,  explains  why  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  authors. 

Local  Causes. — If  one  has  a  right  to  express  some  doubts 
as  to  the  direct  relation  of  these  general  caused  in  gangrene 
of  the  penis,  still  more  so  have  they  as  to  the  local  caase^. 
These  causes  are  physiological,  or  pathological,  predisposing  or 
determining.  They  have  always  an  active  part  in  the  prodnc 
tion  of  the  phenomena. 

The  question  of  temperature  was  very  strongly  approved  by 
the  ancients;  they  clearly  explained  how  heat  or  cold  acted 
under  these  circumstances.  These  two  states  to  them  were 
sufiUcient  to  establish  all  cases  of  gangrene,  save  those  which 
resulted  from  inflammation  or  oedema.     Fire,  said  they,  bam<> 
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the  parts;  escharotics  and  caustics  eat  the  tissues;  contusions 
brnise  them;  freezing  destroys  them.  These  brief  explanations 
may  have  been  sufficient  at  that  epoch,  but  to-day  gangrene  of 
the  penis  can  not  be  explained  in  that  way.  It  is  necessary  to 
examine  one  by  one  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. Phymosis,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  said  to  cause 
gangrene  of  the  penis. 

We  find  in  A.  Pare  a  passage  worthy  of  remark,  where  the 
illustrious  surgeon  sees  no  other  remedy  for  this  disease  than 
amputation^  if  we  would  avoid  death.  Prognosis  is  not  always 
as  grave,  and  the  cases  of  gangrene  consecutive  to  a  phymosis 
and  bringing  about  death  are  happily  of  vcrj'  rare  occurrence. 

Phymosis,  by  itself,  accounts  for  the  termination  by  gan- 
grene: it  is  not  rare,  for  instance,  to  observe  at  the  same  time 
a  phymosis,  a  balanitis,  or  a  subpreputial  chancre.  It  is  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  liquids  secreted  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  prepuce,  or  by  the  chancre  itself,  accumulate 
under  the  prepuce,  altering,  irritating  the  parts,  inflaming  them 
at  the  same  time,  and  bringing  about  rapidly  gangrene  of  the 
prepuce  and  of  the  glans.  I  had  in  my  $ervice  in  the  MaUon 
Munieipah  de  SanUj  a  young  painter,  in  whom  the  prepuce  was 
completely  invaded  and  destroyed  from  this  cause.  Sometimes 
phymosis  only  becomes  the  cause  of  gangrene,  owing  to  opera- 
tions practiced  upon  the  penis,  in  order  to  remedy  this  vice  of 
conformation. 

Thus  I  have  seen  ablation  of  the  prepuce,  in  this  case,  fol- 
lowed by  gangrene  of  the  organ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
death  of  the  patient.  The  symptoms  in  this  case,  were  they 
owing  to  the  operative  procedure,  to  an  idiosyncrasy,  or  to  a 
general  predominant  state?  It  is  this  which  is  not  yet  per- 
mitted us  to  prove,  and  this  that  new  facts  will  permit  us  to 
verify. 

Paraphymosis  is,  moreover,  a  grievous  condition  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gangrene.  Its  influence  differs  in  the  meanwhile 
from  that  of  phymosis.  In  one  case  the  mortification  is  gener- 
ally the  doings  of  a  centrifugal  action;  in  the  second  case  it 
springs  from  a  centripetal  action :  the  result  is  the  same.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  habit  of  nuuiurbafion  may  bring  about 
gangrene  of  the  penis;  the  thing  is  possible,  but  it  is  the  para- 
phymosis that  has  been  brought  about  that  produces  the  mor- 
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tification.  This  may  besides  limit  itself  to  the  portion  of  the 
jNrepuce  which  forms  the  constricting  band,  or,  to  the  contrarj, 
attack  the  glans  and  at  the  same  time  the  cayernons  body. 

Traumatic  Causes. — Traumatic  causes  are  the  most  nume- 
rous in  gangrene  of  the  penis.  Among  them  we  will  rtnk 
those  which  act  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior,  such  as  com- 
pression  determined  upon  the  penis  by  a  ring  or  ligature;  those 
which  act  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior,  as  a  calcnlas 
arrested  in  the  canal  of  the  urethra  or  a  foreign  body  intro- 
duced into  this  canal,  such  as  a  sound,  beans,  peas,  etc  etc; 
finally,  wounds,  properly  speaking,  of  this  organ. 

The  constriction  of  the  penis  by  a  ring  or  ligature  is  a  thing, 
otherwise  vulgar,  at  least  frequent  The  cases  of  Lorey  tnd 
Duchigny  are  known.  I  could  add  to  these  cases  numeroQB 
instances  from  different  sources;  I  will  confine  myself  to  s 
description  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Lexteintuner,  of  Havre,  in  which 
a  peasant,  believing  in  the  virtues  of  a  ring  of  his  mistress's, 
passed  his  penis  into  the  ring,  declaring  at  a  later  period,  tkst 
he  had  been  stung  by  a  venomous  insect.  As  poetical  as  were 
his  intentions,  and  as  original  as  was  his  history,  he  lost  nerer- 
theless  all  the  skin  of  the  penis  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
scrotum.  Scarifications  prudently  resorted  to  prolonged  his 
days,  and  protected  him  from  iurther  danger. 

In  similar  cases  traumatism  is  all  obvious,  and  mortiflcatioo 
easily  the  fatal  consequence. 

It  is  not  thus  when  it  is  brought  about  by  a  foreign  body 
introduced  into  the  canal,  either  by  the  bladder,  as  a  calcuhis. 
or  by  the  meatus  as  a  catheter  or  foreign  body.  It  is  not  rare 
to  see  gangrene  follow  an  unfortunate  catheterism  or  the  reten- 
tion of  an  urethral  sound.  But  it  is  generally  upon  the  old  that 
these  unfortunate  results  are  produced,  and  in  these  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  the  true  cause  either  in  the  retention  of  the 
sound,  which  is  too  slender  or  too  tight,  or  in  a  state  of  genersi 
debilitation,  of  such  a  sort  that  these  patients  are  in  some  way 
all  disponed  to  sphacelus. 

If  gan^  lone  is  due  to  the  arrest  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  ctnsl 
it  may  happen  indiscriminately  at  all  ages.  These  cases  ut 
rare:  I  know  of  but  one;  here  it  is.  I  performed  the  opemtkNi 
of  lithotrity  lately  upon  a  man  aged  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
years,  very  weakly,  and  endowed  with  a  lymphatic  constitotios. 
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The  operation  progressed  finely,  when,  following  a  aeance  dh 
liihatnti$y  a  fragment  of  the  calculus,  rery  large  and  irregular, 
became  engaged  in  the  urethra.    The  patient  made  vain  efforts 
to  void  it ;  all  were  useless ;  it  was  impacted  in  the  fossa  navi- 
cularis.      For  fear  of  a  painful  exploration,  the  patient  said 
nothing ;  in  the  meanwhile,  after  three  or  four  days  of  suffering, 
he  declared  that  there  was  a  fragment  of  calculus  arrested  in  the 
fossa  navicolaris  which  had  caused   him  much   suffering.     I 
examined  the  penis,  and  was  very  much  astonished  to  find  under 
a  normal  prepuce  a  cold  and  violet  colored  glans.      The  navicu- 
lar fossa  was  distended  by  a  very  irregular  fragment  of  cal- 
culus.   I  incised  the  meatus  and  removed  the  fragment  of  stone, 
hoping  the  glans  would  disgorge  Itself  and  resume  its  normal 
tint :  it  was  in  vain.     At  the  end  of  some  days  the  glans  and 
urethra,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  centimetres,  sloughed 
away.      The   unfortunate    young   man    fell    into    a    state    of 
melancholy  and  discouragement,  and  finally  died.    The  autopsy 
revealed  a  nephritis  and  a  chronic  cystitis. 

In  presence  of  this  case  one  can  not  doubt  the  traumatic  cause 
of  the  gangrene ;  the  compression  was  made  from  the  interior  to 
the  exterior — ^that's  all. 

Dr.  Gaspard,  of  Fransac,  has  published  a  very  interesting 
case  in  which  this  mechanical  cause  is  still  more  obvious.  It 
hi^pened  to  a  vine  dresser,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  who  had 
stuffed  his  urethra  with  marsh  beans ;  naturally  there  followed 
a  retention  of  urine  and  inflammatory  symptoms ;  but  the  pre- 
dominant phenomena  was  that  of  gangrene  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact of  the  beans  and  the  urethra.  After  having  seen  sphacelus 
invade  the  entire  penis  and  the  scrotum,  the  unfortunate  patient 
expired. 

Sores  of  the  penis  which  may  produce  gangrene  are  of  two 
Bortw :  either  they  are  spontaneous,  as  a  chancre  or  any  other 
ulceration,  or  they  are  the  work  of  a  traumatism.  In  the  first 
ease  the  sore  ulcerates,  assuming  a  phagedenic  character;  it 
gains  more  and  more,  invading  the  tissues,  destroying  the  vea- 
sels,  bringing  about  hemorrhages,  and  finally  produces  gangrene. 
Its  Invading  march  destroys  more  quickly  than  it  repairs,  and  it 
is  not  rare  to  see  a  great  surface  rapidly  mortified  by  an  ulcera- 
tion attacked  by  phagedena. 

Generally  it  is  not  these  sores  which  produce  gangrene  of  the 
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penis,  and  the  more  often  it  is  the  cutting  instrument  which, 
dividing  the  vessels,  produces  the  phenomena  of  mortification. 
Dr.  Vedrenes  has  published  the  extremely  interesting  case  of  a 
Kabyle,  whose  wife,  after  seven  days  of  marriage,  divided  the 
penis  at  its  base.  A  transverse  wound,  with  complete  section  of 
the  cavernous  body  and  the  largest  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  urethra,  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  penis  while  in  a  state 
of  erection.  Considerable  hemorrhage  followed,  which  was  with 
difficulty  arrested.  A  suture  was  soon  applied;  nevertheless, 
there  followed  dry  gangrene  of  the  glans  and  of  the  urethra. 
The  mutilated  unfortunate  in  the  meanwhile  convalesced ;  be 
was  cured  at  the  same  time  so  well  that  nine  years  later  there 
appeared  almost  no  signs  of  the  injury  left ;  he  was  father  of  a 
family,  and  had  forgotten  at  what  epoch  the  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  him. 

Since,  then,  as  we  find  in  such  wounds  of  the  penis  sufiicieDt 
reasons  for  explaining  gangrene,  the'possibilit}'  of  sphacelus  is 
found  still  better  explained  when  it  is  caused  by  contused  wounds 
of  this  organ.  There  is  in  effect,  in  these  latter  cases,  contusion, 
rupture,  sometimes  attrition  of  the  parts ;  these  causes  are  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  production  of  mortification. 

But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  recur  to  the  existence  of  a 
visible  wound  in  order  to  see  the  manifestation  of  gangrene.  At 
the  beginning  of  my  medical  studies,  I  saw  in  the  s^rmce  of  Blon- 
din  a  young  man  die  of  a  gangrene  of  the  penis;  during  erec- 
tion he  had  had  the  penis  twisted,  and  from  it  resulted  fatal 
gangrene.  It  had  doubtless  produced  a  fibrous  rupture,  at  the 
same  time  a  vascular  one ;  the  symptoms  had  thus  proceeded 
from  the  interior  to  the  exterior,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  This 
hypothetical  explanation  is,  may  be,  not  necessar}' ;  above  all, 
if  we  remember  that  Hunter  has  seen  gangrene  of  the  penis  occar 
in  a  dog  affected  by  priapism,  is  there  truly  the  spasm  of  the 
small  vessels  that  this  surgeon  admits  ?  who  says  spasm  solves 
not  the  question.  Whatever  it  may  be,  priapism  among  men  is 
not  generally  accompanied  by  gangrene.  I  can  not,  at  least, 
find  any  case  that  comes  to  the  support  of  that  of  Hunter.  The 
only  case,  in  my  knowing,  approaching  that  observation  is  thai 
of  Richet ;  but  this  patient  only  presented  a  demi-erection,  and 
not  a  state  of  perfect  priapism. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next. ) 
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MEDICAL  GLEANINGS. 

Aphasia  and  Hemiplegia  after  Scarlatina. — ^Dr.  Eulenberg 
presented  to  the  Society  a  boy,  aged  eight  years,  who  had  had 
scarlatina  two  years  before.  In  the  sixth  week  convulsions 
and  coma  appeared,  and  subsequently  paralysis  of  the  rignt  side 
of  the  body  and  face,  with  aphasia.  The  paralytic  symptoms 
nearly  disappeared  in  two  weeks.  The  boy  speaks  only  two 
words — "ach,"  which  he  always  uses  for  **nein,"  and  "ja," 
which  he  applies  to  all  other  uses.  The  fact  that  dropsy  and 
albuminuria  had  existed  induced  the  author  to  infer  the  presence 
of  softening  of  the  central  organ  of  speech,  of  a  dropsical  or 
necrotic  character,  referable  to  anemia.  The  prognosis  in 
respect  to  the  aphasia  was  doubtful.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the 
boy  had  had  endocarditis. 

Diffused  Sclerosis  of  the  Brain  and  Cord. — The  author 
communicates  three  very  accurately  observed  cases  concerning 
this  disease,  which  is  frequently  noticed  in  France,  but  in  Ger- 
many is  seldom  observed  and  diagnosed  during  life.  He  shows 
that  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  difficult,  because  there  are  very  char- 
acteristic symptoms  which  do  not  allow  of  a  mistake  in  a  diag- 
nosis. The  chief  symptoms  of  diffused  sclerosis  of  the  brain 
and  cord  are :  The  characteristic  trembling  of  the  more  or  less 
paralytic  extremities,  and  head,  during  movement,  which  latter 
are  contracted  disturbances  of  vision,  presence  of  trouble  in 
speech,  the  disproportion  between  the  diminution  of  the  motor 
power  and  the  usually  unimpaired  sensibility ;  finally,  the  pre- 
sence of  pain  in  the  limbs  and  head,  Vertigo,  cramp-like  contrac- 
tion of  the  lower  limbs,  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal,  facial  and 
accessories,  and  disturbance  of  respirat  on.  The  author  from 
his  C9ses  can  draw  no  conclusion  as  to  successful  treatment. — 
DetUcher  Archives. 

Orchitis. — M.  Besnier  has  found  a  simple  method  of  treat- 
ment BO  successful  in  orchitis  of  all  kinds,  that  he  thinks  it 
proper  at  once  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  other  medical 
men. 

The  patient  is  kept  at  rest,  the  scrotum  is  raised,  and  com- 
presses steeped  in  a  concentrated  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  digi- 
talis are  kept  constantly  applied.    The  compresses  applied  may 
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be  either  lukewarm  or  cold,  and  are  taken  off  when  they  begin 
to  dry.  The  application  must  be  kept  on  incessantly.  With 
some  folds  of  cloth  under  the  pelvis,  and  some  waterproof  around 
the  wet  compresses,  the  application  can  be  carried  on  with  little 
inconvenience  to  the  patient. — By  Prof.  Villemin  in  Dr.  LMXi 
Reporti, 

Absenic. — From  the  time  of  Biett,  who  had  adopted  from 
English  physicians  the  use  of  arsenic  in  skin  diseases,  thii 
remedy  has  come  into  vogue.  It  is  now  recommended  in  i 
great  variety  of  maladies,  such  as  intermittent  fever,  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  asthma,  chorea,  epilepsy,  angina  pectoris^  whooping 
cough,  chronic  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  diarrhea,  cancer  and 
cholera.  This  great  diversity  in  its  use  leads  us  to  believe  thai 
like  almost  all  useful  medicines,  arsenic  has  its  day  of  fashioo. 

Though  so  much  used,  the  rules  for  the  administration  of 
arsenic  do  not  seem  to  be  yet  fixed.  M.  Divergie  shows  that, 
in  prescribing  arsenic,  little  distinction  is  made  between  its  dif- 
ferent preparations,  and  that  the  same  dose  is  almost  always 
driven  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  treatment. 

It  is  not  very  reasonable  indifferently  to  prescribe  the  same 
doses  of  arsenious  acid  in  pills  or  powder,  dissolved  in  water, 
or  in  combination  with  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  or  the 
arseniates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  in  solution,  or  in  cigar- 
ettes, and  even  the  insoluble  arsenite  and  arseniate  of  iron. 

Arsenious  acid  occurs  in  three  forms:  in  vitrified  pieces;  in 
powder  more  or  less  coarse ;  and  in  very  fine  powder. 

M.  Divergie  draws  the  following  lessons  from  what  he  has 
observed  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

1.  Arsenious  acid,  in  pieces,  or  in  coarse  powder,  does  not  in 
general  act  upon  the  body  till  It  is  aborbed. 

2.  Arsenious  acid,  in  fine  powder,  acts  directly  on  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  also  on  the  system  when  absorbed. 

3.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  deduced  from  many  experiments 
upon  animals,  facts  which  I  have  observed  in  suicide  and  crimi- 
nal poisoning,  as  well  as  in  the  medicinal  use  of  arsenic  pushed 
to  scUfiraiian,  have  convinced  me  that  there  are  two  distinct  wajB 
in  which  arsenic  acts.  It  acts  directly  on  the  organs  with  whicii 
it  comes  in  contact,  and  it  acts  generally  upon  the  economy 
when  absorbed. 

4.  In  using  arsenious  acid  as  a  r^nedy  in  the  solid  formj  we 
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oaght  to  remember  that  there  exists  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  acid  in  the  form  of  coarse  vitrified  powder  and  im- 
palpable dust 

If  arsenions  acid  be  given  in  solution,  its  action  varies  with 
the  amount  of  the  solvent. 

Arsenious  acid,  as  experiments  prove,  if  given  in  a  state  of 
combination  with  another  substance,  acts  much  more  energeti- 
cally ;  therefore,  in  prescribing  arsenious  acid,  and  in  prescribing 
Fowler's  solution  (which  is  arsenious  acid,  but  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination much  more  active  in  its  effects),  if  we  give  the  same 
dose  of  both,  we  are  administering  two  preparations  of  different 
activity.  It  is  certain  we  may  give  arsenious  acid  either  in  the 
solid  state  or  in  solution  in  considerably  larger  doses  than  that 
of  Fowler's  solution. 

From  this  we  may  conclude — 

1.  That  the  activity  of  arsenious  acid  in  the  solid  state  be- 
comes greater  by  minute  division,  and  that  the  dose  ought  to 
vary  with  the  degree  of  division  in  which  it  is  administered. 
But  as  we  are  never  sure  of  the  firmness  or  coarseness  of 
mechanical  trituration,  it  is  best  not  to  employ  arsenious  acid  in 
the  solid  form. 

2.  Arsenic,  when  given  in  solution,  varies  in  the  energy  of  its 
action  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 

3.  Not  only  is  the  action  of  arenic  modified  by  the  form  in 
which  it  is  given,  but  when  it  enters  into  combination  with  an 
alkali  to  form  a  new  salt,  its  energy  is  increased  instead  of 
diminished,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  bodies  possessing 
caustic  properties. 

4.  When  arsenic  is  combined  with  oxide  of  iron,  the  result  is 
an  insoluble  compound,  whose  effects  on  the  body  are  much 
milder,  so  that  to  produce  the  same  effects  the  doses  ought  to  be 
larger.  The  same  is  the  case  with  arseniate  of  iron,  which  is 
also  insoluble. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  administrating  arsenic,  M. 
Devergie  remarks  a  great  diversity  in  the  prescriptions  used, 
and  thinks  it  a  mistake  to  continue  to  give  arsenic  without  suc- 
cess in  unvarying  doses.  Arsenic  should,  in  general,  be  given 
in  progressive  doses. 

Some  physicians  order  arsenic  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach;  others  along  with  the  food.    M.  Devergie  considers 
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this  latter  practice  erroneous.  From  thousands  of  experiments 
on  animals,  it  has  been  established  that  medicines  of  every  kind, 
especially  those  that  are  capable  of  being  absorbed,  have  their 
action  much  weakened  when  mixed  with  alimentary  substances. 
— Prof,  Villimin  in  Dr.  DobeWs  Reports. 

Albumen  in  Urine. — Urines  with  a  small  amount  of  albumen 
(from  one  to  six  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours,)  more  or  less 
strongly  colored,  and  of  a  specific  gravity,  either  normal  or, 
still  better,  increased,  exclude  with  almost  ab  olute  certainty  the 
possibility  of  any  serious  injury  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  indicate,  on  the  other  hand,  either  certain  febrile  dis- 
eases, as,  for  example,  typhus  and  pneumonia,  or  else  those  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  etc.,  which  are  capable  of 
mechanically  obstructing  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  renal 
veins. 

2.  Urines  with  a  medium  amount  of  albumen  (from  six  to 
twelve  grammes  in  twenty-four  hours,)  somewhat  discolored, 
and  of  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  diminished,  indicate  the  first 
stage  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

3.  Urines  with  a  large  amount  of  albumen  (from  twelve  to 
thirty  gmmmes  in  twenty-four  hours,)  much  discolored,  and  of 
a  specific  gravity  somewhat  diminished,  indicate,  with  a  certainty 
almost  absolute,  the  second  stage  of  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
called  hypertrophic. 

4.  Urines  with  a  moderate  amount  of  albumen  {from  six  to 
twelve  grammes  in  twenty- four  hours,)  almost  entirely  colorless, 
and  of  a  very  low  specific  gravity  (from  1.005  to  1.010)  indicate 
the  last  stage  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  called  atrophic. 

5.  Apart  from  all  the  above  mentioned  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics between  the  albuminuria  of  Bright^s  disease,  and  the 
so-called  passive  or  symptomatic  forms,  there  is  another  still 
more  important,  which  consists  in  the  proportions  that  is  fouDd 
of  urea  and  the  urates;  when  this  proportion  is  very  small,  it 
marks  in  the  strongest  manner  the  first  species  of  albuminuriai 
when  it  is  normal  or  increased,  it  marks  in  the  same  manner  the 
other  species  in  general. 

6.  When  albuminuria  is  accompanied  by  cardiac  disease,  it  i$ 
easy  to  recognize  whether  the  former  is  the  efiTect  or  the  cause 
of  the  latter ;  for  while,  in  the  first  case,  the  urine  has  all  the 
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characteristics  of  Bjmptomatic  albumin  aria,  in  the  second  case 

it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  second  or 

third  stage  of  BrighVs  disease. 

7.  Alburainuria  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  marks  with 

great  probability,  the  development  of  pericarditis. — Dr.  Gaeiano 

Pfimavera^  quoted  hy  Dr.  J.  B.SummuMy  <^  Naples^  ti»  Dr,  DoMlU 
jReparU. 


TRAUMATIC  ANEURISM  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY, 

THE  RESULT  OF  A  PUNCTURE. 

By  W.  T.  Bbicsgs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Nashville. 

Thomas  B ,  aged  23  years,  was  admittad  into  St.  Vincent's 

Hospital  on  the  22nd  of  February  last,  on  account  of  a  tumor  in 
the  left  parotidean  region.  The  tumor  was  as  large  as  the 
closed  hand,  circumscribed — smooth  upon  its  surface,  with  a 
strong  expansive  pulsation  when  the  hand  was  pressed  on  it. 
The  swelling  was  lessened  by  pressure  on  the  common  carotid, 
and  a  loud  bruit  was  heard  when  the  ear  was  applied.  Upon 
the  anterior  part  of  the  swelling  was  a  wound  half  an  inch  in 
width,  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  cicatrization.  The  patient 
complained  of  great  pain  and  tention  in  and  around  the  tumor, 
with  difSctilty  of  swallowing.  He  was  feeble,  with  frequent, 
quick  pulse,  pallid  countenance,  no  appetite,  and  was  very  appre- 
hensive about  his  condition. 

Upon  inquiry,  it  was  learned  that  about  six  weeks  previous  he 
bad  rcceiv^  a  stab  at  the  point  now  marked  by  the  cicatrix, 
which  had  bled  freely  at  first,  but  was  easily  checked  by  pres- 
sure of  the  hand.  On  the  following  day  his  wounds  were 
dressed  by  Dr.  Sneed,  with  the  compress  and  bandage.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards,  hemorrhage  .occurrei\  which  was  arrested  before 
Dr.  S.  reached  him. 

Several  times  during  the  next  few  weeks,  the  hemorrhage 
recurred,  but  was  each  time  easily  restrained  by  pressure.  Two 
weeks  since,  the  Doctor  recognized  the  formation  of  the  aneur- 
ismal  tnmor,  and  called  me  to  his  assistance. 

We  thought  it  best,  at  the  time,  to  try  the  effect  of  continued 
pressure  over  the  tumor,  but  finding  that  it  was  enlarging 
daily,  and  the  skin  becoming  thinner,  especially  at  one  point,  it 
was  determined  that  an  operation  was  imperatively  demanded. 

The  patient  was  therefore  admitted  into  the  hospital,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  the  next  morning  was  appointed  for  the 
operation. 

Fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  the  great  responsi- 
bility involved — two  lives,  possibly,  depending  on  the  issue^ — I 
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sought  the  assistance  of  several  of  my  professional  friends,  to 
whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  very  valuable  aid.  In  consalU- 
tiou,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  incision  into  the  tumor,  turn 
out  the  clots,  and  try  to  ligate  the  artery  wounded;  and  if 
the  artery  was  so  deeply  seated  that  it  could  not  be  found,  or 
reached,  to  ligate  the  common  carotid. 

The  patient  was  brought  into  the  amphitheatre  of  the  College, 
before  the  class,  and  anaesthetized  with  ether.  Having  beieo 
placed  on  his  back,  with  his  head  turned  toward  the  opposite 
side,  I  pushed  the  knife  into  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
tumor,  and  followed  it  quickly  with  my  finger,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  blood.  I  then  searched  through  the  sac  for  tbe 
wound  of  the  artery.  I  failed  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  posilion 
of  the  wound,  but  felt  the  pulsation  of  a  large  vessel,  which  I 
supposed  to  be  the  external  carotid.  Keeping  my  finger  steadily 
on  this  vessel,  I  enlarged  the  opening  into  the  sac  upward  and 
downwai*d.  Immediately  large  clots  were  discharged,  followed 
quickly  by  a  furious  gush  of  arterial  blood,  which  I  arrested  by 
stuffing  compressed  sponge  into  the  cavity.  Withdrawing  the 
sponge,  one  part  at  a  time,  I  attempted  to  get  my  finger  od  the 
wound  of  the  vessel,  which,  after  another  terrific  gush  of  blood, 
I  succeeded  in  doing.  It  was  not,  however,  until  my  finger  bad 
passed  its  full  length  into  the  wound,  and  was  pressing  against 
the  vertebral  column,  that  the  effusion  of  blood  was  checked. 
In  view  of  the  depth  of  the  vessel,  and  its  confined  position 
between  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  mastoid  process,  I  again  stutfed 
the  cavity  of  the  sac  with  compressed  sponge,  and  proceeded  U> 
ligate  the  common  carotid  artery,  at  the  point  of  election,  in  tbe 
usual  way. 

On  the  removal  of  the  sponge  from  the  wounded  artery,  the 
hemorrhage  was  as  violent  as  before.  I  plunged  my  finger  int<> 
the  cavity  of  the  sac,  and  at  once  arrested  it.  Dr.  V.  S.  Lindsley 
then  compressed  the  opposite  common  carotid,  so  as  to  cutoi! 
the  blood  from  that  source ;  but  the  effusion  of  blood,  when  tbe 
pressure  of  the  finger  was  relaxed,  again  returned. 

Satisfied  that  nothing  but  a  ligation  of  both  ends  of  tbc 
wounded  artery  would  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  I  held  my  finger 
on  the  aperture  of  the  vessel  while  I  divided  all  the  tissues 
between  the  two  incisions  I  had  already  made,  making  a  wouod 
fully  seven  inches  long.  The  edges  of  the  incision  were  held 
apart  with  curved  spatulae.  The  angle  of  the  jaw  was  fouQ^i 
very  much  in  the  way,  and  the  propriety  of  sawing  through  it. 
so  as  to  turn  it  aside,  was  considered ;  but  I  concluded  to  makr 
the  attempt  to  apply  the  ligatures  first  without.  The  forefingc: 
of  the  lefl  hand  was  kept  on  the  mouth  of  the  wounded  artery. 
while  the  tissues  on  each  side  were  divided,  bj  scratching 
through  with  the  blunt  edge  of  the  knife,  held  in  the  right  hand 
The  artery  needle>  armed  with  silk  ligature,  was  then  guided  \>} 
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the  finger  that  rested  on  the  artery,  passed  around  it,  ami  it  was 
drawn  out  so  far  as  to  show  that  uolhiiig  else  was  taken  up  with 
it,  when  the  needle  was  withdrawn,  and  the  ligature  tied  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  opening.  I  could  now  remove  m  j  fin<^er  with 
impuni^.  Another  ligature  was  applied  on  the  proximnl  side 
of  the  wound  in  the  artery.  Several  smaller  vessels,  which  bled 
when  all  pressure  had  been  removed,  were  ligated,  and  the  clots 
of  blood  sponged  out,  and  we  could  now  see  what  had  been 
done. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  the  parotid  gland  had  been 
spread  out  b}^  the  aneurismal  sac,  so  that  it  could  not  be  recog- 
nized; but  at  its  lower  part,  it  had  been  divided  through  its 
middle;  of  course  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  had  been 
divided,  causing  paralysis  ol  the  muscles  supplied  by  it.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  the  styloid  process  could  be  seen  and  felt, 
while  just  anterior  and  internal  lo  it,  the  ligatures  were  seen 
coming  from  the  artery.  All  the  parts  around  were  covered 
over  with  the  smooth  serous-looking  membrane,  that  lined  the 
sac. 

The  ligatures  having  been  brought  out,  the  extensive  wound 
was  brought  together  with  the  silver  suture  and  adhesive  plaster. 
The  patient  bore  the  protracted  and  tedious  operation  very 
well,  and  has  not  had,  up  to  the  present  time,  (the  tenth  day,) 
an  unpleasant  symptom.  He  suffers  no  pain,  sleeps  well,  has 
appetite,  etc.  etc. 

These  oases  of  false  aneurism  are  the  most  troublesome  and 
responsible  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  contend.  The  doubt 
as  to  the  artery  wounded,  the  almost  inevitable  hemorrhage 
which  occurs  upon  opening  the  sac,  and  the  danger  of  the 
patient  dying  on  the  table,  causes  him  to  wish  that  they  had 
fallen  into  some  other  hands  than  his.  In  the  cose  under  con- 
sideration, it  was  impossible  to  say  what  aiterial  branch  had  been 
punctured ;  but,  from  the  size  of  the  tumor,  and  from  its  strong 
pulsation,  it  was  presumed  to  be  one  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Preparations  were  made  to  meet  every  emergency,  yet  the 
hemorrhage,  upon  opening  the  sac,  was  appalling,  and  many  of 
the  students  left  the  amphitheatre  under  the  impression  that  the 
patient  would  die  on  the  table. 

The  arterial  lesion  proved  to  be  in  the  internal  carotid,  and 
the  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  had  no  effect,  even  to  moder- 
ate the  current  of  blood  passing  on  .  Neither  d.d  perfect  com- 
pression of  the  opposite  common  carotid  control  the  hemorrhage, 
though  it  did  lessen  it  to  some  extent.  The  vertebrals  still 
carried  enough  blood  into  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal 
carotids  to  have  given  rise  to  a  fatal  recurrent  hemorrhage.  The 
patient's  life  depended  on  placing  ligatures  on  tb«  artery  above 
and  below  the  wound.  Guthrie  has  immortalized  himself  by 
proving  that,  in  wounded  arteries,  hemorrhage  will  recur  even 
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after  the  ligation  of  the  main  trunk,  whenever  the  collateral 
circulation  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  life  of  a  part,  and  that 
the  only  prevention  is  the  application  of  a  ligature  on  each  side 
of  the  wound  in  the  vessel.  This  is  indeed  the  golden  rale,  to 
which  there  are  very  few  exceptions.  When  it  is  ifnpo$$ibU  to 
reach  the  wounded  artery,  we  /lave  to  depend  on  the  Hunterian 
operation,  but  it  is  a  poor  dependence.  Yet  we  find  that  many 
modern  works  on  Surgery  still  advise  the  Hunterian  operation 
in  traumatic  aneurisms. 

In  the  article  on  Traumatic  Aneurism,  in  "  Holmes*  Surgery," 
written  by  himself,  he  says:  ^'  If,  therefore,  th6  tumor  be  deeply 
seated,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  expose  the  vessel,  as  it  leadB 
into  it,  no  hesitation  need  be  entertained  in  trusting  to  the  Hud- 
terian  method ;  while  if  (as  is  usually  the  case  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow)  the  tumor,  and  the  artery  on  which  it  is  seated,  be 
superficial,  the  old  operation  of  opening  the  sac,  and  tying  both 
ends  of  the  «'e8sels,  ofiers  no  special  difficulties,  and  is  certain  to 
succeed."  *  *  *»  Still,  the  great  majority  of  traumatic  aneur- 
isms have  yielded  to  the  proper  application  of  pressure,  and  few 
of  those  which  have  not  done  so,  are  known  to  have  resisted 
the  Hunterian  operation.  It  is  only  in  cases  in  which  the  tumor 
is  superficially  seated,  and  the  operation  comparatively  easy 
and  bloodless,  that  the  majority  of  surgeons  would  prefer  the 
old  operation." 

Erichsen,  in  his  most  excellent  work  on  Sui^ry,  advises,  in 
diffused  traumatic  aneurism,  laying  open  the  tumor,  and  ligating 
the  artery  above  and  below  the  wound  in  it ;  but  when  there  is  a 
circumscribed  aneurism,  more  especially  when  the  sac  is  formed 
by  dilatation  of  the  cicatrix  in  the  external  coat  and  sheath  of 
the  artery,  he  recommends  ligature,  or  compression  of  the  artery 
leading  to  the  sac.  Many  other  authors  advise  the  application 
of  the  ligature  above  and  below  the  aperture  in  the  vessel,  if  it 
can  be  ea$ily  done,  but  intimate  that  the  Hunterian  method  will 
be  sufficient,  if  it  cannot. 

My  experience  sustains  the  teachings  of  Guthrie,  that  there  n 
no  assurance  against  hemorrhage  in  traumatic  aneurism,  wbether 
difiused  or  circumscribed,  except  by  a  ligature  above  and  below 
the  wound  in  the  vessel.  A  case  which  came  under  my  observ 
ation  during  last  summer  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

A  young  man  let  his  knife,  which  he  held  open  in  his  hand, 
fall,  the  point  entering  about  two  inches  below  Poupart^s  liga 
ment,  directly  over  the  Sartorious  muscle,  passing  obliquely 
downward  and  inward  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more.  A 
gush  of  arterial  blood  escaped  at  the  time,  but  hemorrhage  wa« 
arrested  by  pressure,  and  the  wound  healed  promptly.  In  a 
few  days  afterwards,  an  aneurismal  tumor  formed  at  the  point 
of  injury  to  the  artery,  as  large  as  a  goose  egg.  and  perfectly 
circumscribed. 
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Four  weeks  after  the  injorj,  the  skin  over  the  tumor  becoming 
very  thin,  I  was  sommoned  to  operate.  Making  an  incision 
over  the  tomor  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part,  the  fermoral 
artery  was  exposed  just  as  it  entered  the  sac  I  placed  a  liga- 
ture on  it  at  that  point  Every  physician  present  was  satisfied 
that  there  would  be  no  hemorrhage  when  the  sac  was  opened. 
To  prove  to  them  that  there  would  be  considerable  hemorrhage 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  artery,  I  placed  a  tourniquet  on  the 
limb  below  the  wound,  loosely,  with  directions  to  my  assistant 
to  tighten  the  moment  I  made  an  incision  into  the  sac*  As 
soon  as  I  did  so,  a  few  clots  were  discharged,  and  then  a  stream 
of  blood  was  thrown  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  which  was 
promptly  arrested  by  screwing  up  the  tourniquet,  when  I 
proceeded  to  sponge  out  the  sac  and  place  a  ligature  on  each 
side  of  the  puncture  in  the  vessel.  The  patient  was  well  in  a 
short  time. 

I  will  allude  to  another  case,  which  occurred  in  my  practice 
several  years  since.  A  gentleman  received  a  gunshot  wound  in 
the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  the  ball  rangiug  inward 
toward  the  fermoral  artery.  In  a  few  days,  a  circumscribed 
aneurism  formed  just  below  Poupart's  ligament.  I  ligated  the 
external  iliac  artery.  The  tumor  was  very  much  diminished  in 
size,  and  its  pulsation  almost  checked.  Four  weeks  afterwaixls, 
the  sac  having  inflamed  and  suppurated,  it  opened  spontan- 
eously, and  such  a  discharge  of  blood  followed  as  reduced  the 
patient  to  an  extreme  condition  before  the  nurse,  who  had  been 
fuUy  instructed,  could  arrest  it  by  pressure.  When  a  free 
incision  had  been  made  into  the  sac,  the  wound  of  the  artery  was 
found,  after  a  tedious  search,  and  a  ligature  applied  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  artery.  He  recovered  after  an  illness  of  two  months 
or  more. 

In  the  present  case,  I  applied  a  ligature  to  the  common  carotid 
because  it  did  seem  almost  impossible  to  put  a  ligature  on  the 
wounded  artery  before  the  patient  would  bleed  to  death.  Finding, 
however,  that  it  did  not  control  the  hemorrhage,  I  was  compelled, 
of  necessity,  to  ligate  the  vessel  in  the  wound,  which  was  effected 
only  after  great  difl3culty. — Nashville  Jour.  Med.  and  Surff. 


THE  CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Brannan,  the  Secretary,  appeared  before  the  readers  of 
the  Gazette,  Saturday,  with  his  Annual  Report  on  the  Hospital  Admin- 
istration. Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  than  this  epistle.  It 
betrays  throughout  that  turn  for  plausible  statement,  that  abhorrence 
of  actual  fact,  and  that  profound  and  hopeless  ignorance  of  the  Mib- 

16— Vol.  IV. 
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ject  which  Mr,  Brannan  always  exhibits  when  he  commits  himself  to 
paper  on  hospital  affairs.  Afflicted  with  the  predominant  idea  that 
he  "  runs  the  hospital/'  he  contemplates,  with  an  enormous  and  ever 
increasing  admiration,  his  great  importance  in  connection  therewith. 
Not  only  is  Mr.  Brannan  thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself,  but  he 
calls  on  the  "  tax  payers  "  to  take  '*  a  just  pride  in  an  institution 
which  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  hospital  of  the  kind  in  the  world." 
One  year  ago  in  his  annual  report  our  hospital  Secretary  desired  the 
tax  payers  to  be  pleased  with  the  economical  manner  in  which  their 
money  had  been  "  diffused,"  but  now  he  appeals  to  their  sesthetical 
sentiments — to  their  municipal  pride.  Evidently  Mr.  Branoan 
thinks  that  a  burst  of  his  euphonious  platitudes  will  charm  the  ''tax 
payers,"  and  coyer  in  a  blaze  of  glory  his  financial  and  administrative 
eccentricities. 

Quitting  for  the  time  being  Mr.  Brannan's  eloquence— we  presume 
he  means  to  be  eloquent — let  us  examine  some  of  the  statements 
which  he  has  submitted  to  the  public.  He  informs  us  that  '^  the  cost 
of  maintenance  for  the  year  "  was  $81,356  39.  Last  year  the  *'  cost  of 
maintenance"  was  $75,148  52.  In  the  report  for  1868,1  find  "the 
total  net  expense  for  the  year "  stated  at  $53,986  92,  and  including 
$14,876  88,  debts  contracted  previously  to  that  year,  "  the  total 
expenditure "  at  $68,863  80.  In  three  years,  therefore,  the  expenses 
— cost  of  maintenance— have  risen  ji27,370  47.  In  view  of  this 
alarming  increase  in  the  annual  expense,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Brannan  now  appeals  to  the  "public  heart"  rather  than  to  the  public 
mind.  There  are  some  facts  in  regard  to  cost  which  the  eloquent  iSe^ 
retary  can  not  be  induced  to  remember.  As  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion of  the  hosnital  was  $800,000,  the  people  of  Cincinnati  paid  last 
year  about  $60,000  in  interest,  and  this  item  should  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  making  the  very  respectable  sum  of  $140,000  as 
the  actual  outlay  on  the  hospital  account. 

The  Trustees  have  been  charged  with  reckless  extravagence  in 
building  a  hospital  having  a  capacity  twice  as  great  as  our  needs. 
Mr.  Brannan  admits  the  justice  of  this  accusation  when  he  informs 
the  tax  payers  that  two  of  these  wards  have  been  converted  into 
rooms  for  private  patients,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  expenses. 
As  rooms  were  provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  administration 
building,  and  as  the  annual  expenses  have  steadily  increased,  notwiUi- 
standing,  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  additional  outlay 
required  by  this  reconstruction  will  not  *^  reimburse  the  cost  of 
the  improvement"  It  is  highly  improbable  that  such  an  institution, 
managed  in  such  a  manner,  can  compete  successfully  with  private 
hospitals,  as  the  Qood  Samaritan,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  private 
patients.  Neither  is  it  just  to  use  a  public  hospital,  supported  by  all 
classes  of  tax  payers,  in  competition  against  private  and  denomina- 
tional charities.  The  annual  waste,  or  unused  space,  which  they  are 
thus  trying  to  utilize  is  about  $22,000.  Mr.  Brannan  is  silent  on  thi^ 
topic. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  last  year  is  stated  at  3,187,  but  Mr. 
Brannan  does  not  inform  us  to  what  extent  these  numbers  have  been 
manufactured,  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  letter  that  the  number  of 
patients  on  which  they  base  their  statistics  of  *'  actual  cost "  is  made 
up  by  including  ''^  infants  born  in  the  house,"  and  by  counting  as  a 
new  admission  every  case  transferred  from  one  wiuxi  to  another. 
K«Hher  does  Mr.  Brannan  inform  us  how  many  hundreds  of  eye  and 
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ear  cases,  of  skin  diseases,  of  venereal  affections,  are  included  in  these 
figures.  Last  year  the  people  of  Cincinnati  paid  about  $20,000  for 
housing  and  subsisting  syphilitic  cases  alone  I 

Mr.  Brannan  indulges  in  some  enthusiastic  observations  on  the 
clinical  instructions  at  the  hospital,  which  indicate  his  absolute  ignor- 
ance of  modern  requirements.  "  The  staff  have  delivered  a  thorough 
course  of  clinical  lectures,"  he  informs  us.  If  Mr.  Brannan  does  not 
know  it,  he  can  easily  ascertain  that  some  of  the  lecturers  are  utterly 
incompetent,  and  that  the  course,  as  a  whole,  is  extremely  unsatisfy- 
ing to  the  medical  students.  He  omits  to  state  that  the  hospital  class 
is  made  up  from  the  various  medical  colleges  of  the  city,  whose  stu- 
dents attend  these  clinics  because  there  is  no  other  hospital  at  which 
they  can  be  admitted,  and  he  attempts  to  create  the  impression  that 
students  are  attracted  thither  bv  the  reputation  of  the  hospital.  The 
medical  students  in  Cincinnati  last  year  were  not  equal  in  numbers  to 
those  present  at  various  times  within  the  past  twenty  years.  "  Every 
facility  will  be  given  to  enlarge  the  advantages  of  clinical  instruction, 
so  as  to  attract  to  this  city,  for  medical  education,  students  from  the 
whole  country,  which  it  is  believed  will  ultimately  make  Cincinnati 
the  medical  center  of  the  United  Statea"  This  remark  indicates  that 
Mr.  Brannan  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  relative  acquirements 
and  ability  of  the.  lecturers,  and  with  the  advantages  offered  to  stu- 
dents in  the  various  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  remark  itself 
is  so  absurdly  extravagant  that  it  exposes  our  city  to  ridicule. 

To  make  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  a  medical  center  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  suitable  material  for  a  clinical  course,  to  organize  a  corps 
of  lecturers,  informed  In  the  various  specialties  of  medical  science, 
and  able  to  teach  in  an  attractive  and  methodical  manner.  The 
Trustees  make  no  sincere  effort  in  these  directions.  To  places  on  the 
staff  they  appoint  their  friends  and  intimates,  or  the  representatives 
of  a  certain  clique.  As  they  are  bound  together  in  a  '*  ring  "  of  per- 
sonal and  family  ties,  they  have  not  the  moral  courage,  if  they  had 
the  inclination,  to  rid  the  staff  of  incompetent  material.  Assume  Dr. 
John  Davis,  for  example  lo  be  wanting  in  knowledge  or  incapable  as 
a  lecturer,  how  shall  the  Trustees  get  rid  of  him  when  his  brother, 
Dr.  Wm.  B.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Board  ?  If  Dr.  C.  G.  Comcgys 
were  shown  to  be  incompetent,  how  could  he  be  dismissed,  seeing 
that  his  partner.  Dr.  Judkins,  and  his  special  friend,  Mr.  Brannan, 
represent  his  interests  in  the  board?  Even  if  Dr.  John  A.  Murphy 
should  enliven  the  lecture  room  with  the  tricks  of  a  low  comedian, 
how  could  his  position  on  the  staff  be  affected,  when  it  is  maintained  by 
the  active  interposition  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Brannan  ?  Again :  should 
the  mental  organization  of,  say  Dr.  Mendenhall,  render  him  incapable 
of  performing  his  appropriate  service  in  the  house,  how  could  his 
retirement  be  effected,  wnen  his  relative,  Mr.  Carlisle,  is  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  board  To  take  another  illustration — suppose  Dr. 
C.  P.  Judkins  should  be  disqualified  for  his  duties  as  physician  to  the 
Roh's  Hill  Branch  of  the  hospital,  who  in  the  board  shall  move  for 
his  dismissal,  in  the  magnificent  presence  of  his  brother,  Dr.  David 
Judkins,  a  member  of  the  board  ? 

These  instances  of  nepotism  illustrate,  at  the  same  time,  the  inspira- 
tion of  Mr.  Brannan's  fulsome  eulogy  of  the  staff,  and  the  hoplessness 
of  any  attempt,  under  the  present  administration,  to  improve  the 
character  of  clinical  teaching.  Roberts  Bartholow,  M.  D. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association  com- 
menced April  4th,  in  Hopkins'  HalL  The  attendance  of  members 
was  quite  large,  there  being  something  over  one  hundred  present, 
a  large  portion  of  whom  are  from  points  outside  of  the  city. 
The  delegates  are,  moreover,  a  superior  looking  set  of  men,  and  the 
profession  may  well  be  proud  of  them. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  the 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs. 

After  the  devotional  exercises  had  been  concluded,  the  Executive 
Committee  offered  its  annual  report  through  its  chairman,  Dr. 
Stevens.  It  suggests  that  during  the  meetings  of  the  Society  they 
convene  at  9  o'clock  ▲.  m.  and  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  each  day. 

That  on  Wednesday,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  Society  have  its  annual 
election  of  officers ;  that  at  11  o'clock  ▲.  m.  it  visit  the  Cincinnat  Hos- 
pital, and  at  3  o'clock  p.  ii.  the  President's  annual  address  be  deliv- 
ered ;  and  finally,  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Society  attend  the  banquet  to 
be  given  them  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Covington. 

That  Thursday  forenoon  be  devoted  to  finishing  up  the  business  of 
the  meeting,  and  that  Thursday  afternoon  be  devoted  to  an  inspection 
of  the  Water-works  at  Covington. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Following  this,  Dr.  £.  B.  Stevens,  of  thb  city,  made  the  address  of 
welcome  to  the  members. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  Thompson,  made  his  annual  report,  which 
showed  that  during  the  past  year  the  total  receipts  had  been  $997  46, 
expenditures,  $869  IS  ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $128  2S. 

He  urged  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  annual  fees  from 
members  somewhat  larger  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Dawson  offered  a  motion  that  the  Kentucky  State  Medical 
Society,  now  in  session  at  Covington,  be  invited  to  visit  this  Society 
during  its  stay  in  the  city,  and  take  part  in  ita  deliberatioDs. 
Adopted. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Davis,  Drs.  Wright,  Woodward,  Blinkead, 
and  Stevens,  all  of  whom  are  ex-Vice  Presidents  of  the  society,  were 
named  as  the  committee. 

Reports  from  the  various  standing  committees  were  called  for,  and 
some  of  them  handed  in,  while  others  asked  that  further  time  be 
granted.  The  reading  and  consideration  of  them  all  was,  however, 
postponed  for  the  present. 

The  list  of  special  committees  was  called,  and  such  of  them  as  re- 
ported themselves  in  readiness  had  times  assigned  to  them. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  reported  the  names  of  the  following 
applicants  for  membership,  and  recommended  their  election,  viz 
Drs.  P.  M.  Brignery,  W.  Stark,  C.  A.  Miller,  William  Carson,  J.  W. 
Hadlock,  Warren  Woodward,  L.  C.  Herrick,  E.  L.  ShackeL  H.  Sense- 
man,  Henry  S.  Juvett,  W.  W.  Seeley,  D.  J.  Snyder,  John  R  Woods, 
Horace  Luddington,  Byron  Staunton,  E.  G.  Comegys,  F.  W.  Larri- 
more.  C.  D.  Palmer,  E.  R  Lang,  A.  Titus,  L.  A.  Cottle,  W.  H. 
Campbell,  Gt.  B.  Orr,  W.  A.  Carmichael,  R  McD.  Gibson,  and  E.  Y. 
McCullom. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

While  this  business  was  being  transacted,  a  large  number  of  deU*- 
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g&ies  bearing   certificatet  from  the  GountT  Medical  Society  were 
reported  and  admitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  annoanoed  that  the  Special  Committee  on  Sanitary 
Science,  Dr.  J.  R.  Black,  of  Newark,  would  make  his  report  Dr» 
Black  not  being  present,  the  Special  Committee  on  Physical  and  Vital 
Force,  Dr.  S.  S.  Scoville,  of  Lebanon,  was  called  u^n  for  his  paper. 

This  gentleman  read  his  treatise  on  the  scientihc  topics  of  the  daj, 
and  was  listened  to  with  close  attention  by  all  his  hearers. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Little  read  a  paper  on  opium  and  belladonna. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Massey  read  on  the  importance  of  surgery,  and  Dr.  J.  R> 
Black,  of  Newark,  one  on  sanitary  science,  all  of  which  was  listened 
to  with  close  attention. 

The  Bavqust. — In  the  evening  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  State 
Societies  were  entertained  by  the  profession  of  Cincinnati,  at  Hopkins* 
Music  Hall,  where  an  excellent  repast  had  been  prepared.  The 
tables  were  heavily  laden  with  delicacies  of  every  description — the 
decorations  by  the  Kepler  brothers  being  especially  tasteful  in  design 
and  handsome  in  execution — and  the  supply  of  wine,  still  and  sparK- 
ling,  was  unlimited. 

Dr.  Reamy,  of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Atkinson,  of  Kentucky,  were  the 
Presidents  of  the  evening 

Dr.  Chas.  Woodward,  of  Cincinnati,  delivered  the  address  of  wel- 
come ;  and  after  the  Divine  blessing  had  been  invoked  by  Dr.  Wor- 
rell,  of  Covington,  the  discussion  of  the  bill  of  fare  was  commenced. 

The  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  Woodward  was  as  follows ; 
Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  : 

I  have  this  evening  imposed  upon  me  by  your  Committee  of 
Arrangements  the  very  pleasing  duty  of  extending  to  you,  one  and 
all,  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  banquet  prepared  for  you  on  this  occasion. 

To  what  cause  I  may  ascribe  the  honor  I  have  had  conferred  on  me 
I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  referred  to  that  kind  and  courteous  consid- 
eration that  has  for  so  many  years  been  extended  to  me  by  the  mem* 
bars  of  our  honored  profession.  Perhaps  it  may  also  in  some  degree 
be  ascribed  to  that  well  known  principle  of  our  nature,  that  in  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  others  we  learn  to  continue  our  favors 
from  the  reciprocated  pleasure  we  experience  in  our  own  souls  b^  so 
doing.  The  fact  that  by  the  suffirages  of  the  members  of  this  society 
I  once  had  the  exalted  honor  of  occupying  its  Presidental  chair  ma^, 
according  to  this  principle,  offer  an  additional  reason  why  this 
evening  I  enjoy  my  present  place  of  honor. 

But  to  whatever  cause  I  may  attribute  the  favor  thus  bestowed 
upon  me,  it  is  no  less  my  duty  than  my  very  great  pleasure  to 
extend  to  you  all  a  cheerful  welcome  to  our  family  reunion  to  nighty 

The  laborious  duties  of  your  annual  session,  which  commenced  this 
morning,  will  demand  of  you  the  strict  devotion  of  your  time  and  all 
your  mental  energies,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  your  favorite 
science  and  to  increase  in  some  small  degree  at  least,  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind.  These  objects  are,  indeed,  the  chief  causes  of 
our  yearly  meetings,  and  their  vast  importance  cannot  be  too  highlv 
appreciated  by  us.  To  neglect  them  would  necessarily  lead  to  self- 
reproach,  and  the  condemnation  of  our  associates  in  medical  literar 
ture.  But  while  we  attend  faithfully  to  these  assumed  responsibilities, 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  there  are,  also,  certain 
Bocial  elements  in  our  yearly  gatherings,  which,  though  of  secondary 
importance,  should  not  be  entirely  ignored.    We  allude,  of  course,  to 
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our  periodic  reunions,  such  as  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  has 
always  endeavored  to  perpetuate,  not  only  for  the  increase  of  medical 
knowledge,  but  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  communion  also,  and  the 
reciprocation  of  such  courtesies  and  kindnesses  as  are  calculated  to 
unite  our  souls  and  bodies  in  one  common  mold  It  has  been  well 
observed  *'  that  the  idea  of  our  profession  is  that  of  complete  onenes&" 
What  is  scientific  truth  for  one,  is  scientific  truth  for  all.  We  have 
one  common  estate  in  facts,  aims  and  purposes  that  belong  to  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  hence  we  do  a  wise  thing  when  we  acknowl- 
edge the  exalted  unity  of  the  medical  profession,  and  endeavor  to 
confirm  it  by  our  annual  reunions,  through  which  we  can  so  eaail? 
exhibit  intellectual  fraternity  and  cordial  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
one  another.  Forgetting  then  for  a  short  time  the  dogmas  of  the 
schools  and  the  theories  we  have  built  up  for  ourselves,  whether  upon 
a  true  or  false  experience,  and  feeling  toward  each  other  the  kinaest 
sentiments,  let  us  surround  our  family  table  and  eat  and  drink  at  the 
fountain  of  a  brother's  hospitality. 

May  you  all  feel  that  you  have  received  a  welcome  greeting  at  our 
evening  board,  not  as  strangers  requiring  a  formal  reception,  but  as 
friends  and  brothers,  who  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  long  years^ 
have  once  more  returned  to  a  central  home  to  participate  agiun  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  family  fireside.  We  feel  this  evening  that  you 
have  come  to  us  as  a  part  of  a  long  severed  family,  to  rejoice  with  us 
in  our  prosperity,  and  to  mourn  with  us  over  our  diminished  circle. 
To-night  you  will  be  conscious  of  vacant  places  at  the  table  that  were, 
at  your  last  meeting,  filled  by  those  whose  genial  smiles  and  cheerful 
voices  added  so  much  to  increase  the  general  glee.  Many  of  these 
have  been  buried  out  of  sight,  but  they  are  not  forgotten  by  ua,  for 
their  virtues  are  ^et  green  in  our  memories,  and  their  living  works 
still  testify  to  their  skillful  benevolence.  «  «  ♦ 

Gentlemen  of  our  State  Medical  Society,  we  also  greet  and  wel- 
come you  on  this  occasion  as  the  active  co-workers  of  our  Associa- 
tion. You  have  often  met  each  other  in  friendly  debates  on  subjects 
of  scientific  interest  and  of  public  utility,  and  by  your  wise  suggestions 
have  aided  to  modify  the  hygienic  laws  of  our  State,  so  that  in  our 
towns  and  cities  especially,  life  has  been  prolonged  and  infant  mor- 
tality greatly  diminished ;  you  have  by  your  moral  influence,  modi- 
fied, for  the  better,  the  hideous  aspect  of  the  social  evil,  which  un- 
fortunately for  the  welfare  of  our  cities,  you  cannot  entirely  eradicate. 
You  have  been  the  promoters  of  many  other  useful  measures  for  the 
general  good,  but  your  best  endeavors  have  not  always  been  produc- 
tive of  expected  benefits.  Let  not  these  failures  disappoint  you,  for 
such  have  often  been  the  result  of  the  philanthropic  efiforts  of  the 
most  sagacious  minds,  but  whose  renewed  and  well  directed  struggles 
have  subsequently  led  to  very  successful  issues.  Continue  then  to 
exert  all  your  energies  to  advocate  those  moral  and  physical  laws  in 
the  legislative  halls  and  elsewhere,  that  our  recent  experience  has 
shown  us  to  be  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  ox  humanity. 

To  our  city  friends  and  associates  I  have  but  little  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  friendly  greeting  except  that  it  should  be  your  pleasure, 
as  well  as  your  dutv,  to  feel  that  all  of  you  are  the  hosts  of  this  ocoa- 
sion.  Then  extend  the  friendlv  hand  and  greet  with  the  cheerful 
smile  your  guests  to-night,  and  for  one,  if  never  again,  let  all  oar  in- 
tercourse be  attended  by  love,  and  charity  and  good  will ;  let  our  in- 
tercourse this  evening  fill  us  with  friendly  emotionS|  and  sentiments 
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of  cordial  sympathy,  and  let  all  our  old  contentions,  if  any  still  sur- 
vive, be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion. 

On  this  subject  of  professional  unity,  Gentlemen,  I  feel  like  one 
speaking  with  the  authority  of  an  elder  member  of  the  household, 
for  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  even  one  before  me  who  has  patrolled 
these  streets  doing  faithful  medical  service  to  its  citizens  for  forty- 
five  years,  except  myself.  As  the  representative  of  the  profession  of 
1826, 1  believe  I  stand  alone ;  my  then  cotemporaries  have  one  by 
one  fallen  around  me  or  moved  to  other  fields  of  action.  Few,  I  pre- 
sume, survive  anywhere;  but  my  memory  runs  back  through  this 
long  dream  of  life,  filled  with  the  specters  of  my  teeming  fancjr,  and 
like  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  when  remanded  from  his  rest- 
ing place  at  the  command  of  a  disconsolate  King,  there  rises  before 
me  the  phantom  shapes  of  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  generous  of 
our  holy  profession  who  have  passed  to  their  final  reward  before  me. 
The  names  of  all  these  worthies  1  can  not  enumerate,  still  less  can  I 
recollect  their  histories  or  their  virtues ;  to  tell  their  names  alone 
would  be  difficult ;  to  tell  their  numerous  virtues  impossible,  for  their 
names  would  be  legion. 

We  will  not  then  more  widely  unroU  the  historical  canvas  to  ex* 
pose  to  your  gaze  the  flitting  shadows  of  an  almost  forgotten  age, 
though  the  picture  would  be  filled  with  scenes  of  mournfully  pleasing 
interest  to  you  all,  lest  the  present,  with  all  its  blessings  and  its  tri 
umphs,  should  be  forgotten,  and  our  memories,  for  this  occasion  at 
least,  be  too  much  buried  in  the  past 

Let  us  then  rather  enjoy  our  present  family  re-union,  in  cultivat 
ing  stronger  fraternal  sympathies,  and  expressing  to  each  other  sen- 
timents of  esteem  and  friendship  calculated  to  unite  our  hearts  for- 
ever in  the  bonds  of  charity  and  good  wilL 

Upon  our  return  to  our  active  duties,  refreshed  by  our  temporary 
freedom  from  professional  solicitude,  let  humanity  to  the  sufifering 
poor  be  our  watchword,  and  our  private  interests  ever  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  public  good,  so  that  we  may  all  feel  in  our  "  sere  and 
yellow  leaf"  tiiat  we  have  truly  fulfilled  the  great  trust  committed  to 
our  care. 

SBOOKD  DAT. 

Dr.  Bickard,  of  the  Union  Medical  Society  of  Indiana,  was  intro- 
duced and  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  platform. 

Dr.  Pool,  of  Parkersbnrg,  West  Virginia,  was  also  introduced.  The 
latter  said :  "  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  an  interchange  of 
courtesies  between  the  Medical  Associations  ot  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  flattering  to  see  the  sons  of  Ohio  and  Virginia  come  to- 
gether upon  such  occasions  as  this.  There  are  advances  that  have 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years  that  compel  us  to  meet  together 
to  again  study  and  seek  for  further  knowledge." 

For  President,  Dr.  Herrick,  of  Cleveland ;  Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson,  of 
Cincinnati ;  Dr.  C.  P.  Landon,  of  Westville,  and  Dr.  Gundry,  of  Day- 
ton, were  named. 

Dr.  Landon  gracefully  declined  the  nomination. 

The  first  ballot  resulted  as  follows :  Herrick  51 ;  Dawson  45 ;  Gun- 
dry  6. 

Dr.  Gundry  withdrew  his  nama 

The  second  ballot  resulted  as  follows:  Herrick  52;  Dawson  59. 
Dr.  Dawson  was  therefore  elected. 

On  motion,  his  election  was  made  unanimous. 
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For  Vice  Presidents — Dr.  R.  Worth,  of  Columbus ;  Dr.  Landon,  of 
Westville;  Dr.  Kay,  of  Springfield;  Dr.  Beldon,  of  Urbana;  Dr.Sen- 
nett;  Dr.  Little,  of  Delaware,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Pierce,  of  Urbana,  were 
named. 

Drs.  Kay,  of  Sprinfield,  C.  P.  Landon,  of  Westville,  Sennett,  of 
Granville,  and  Russell,  of  Mt  Vernon,  were  declared  elected. 

The  vote  for  Secretary  came  next    Thei^e  were  several  nominatioik& 

Dr.  Hall,  the  Secretary  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  was  re-elect* 
ed  unanimously. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Hadlook  was  elected  as  Assistant  Secretary  by  «s 
damation.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Columbus,  was  elected  Treasurer  and 
librarian. 

For  Board  of  Censors — ^Drs.  Little,  Pearoe,  Gray,  Baker  and  Black 
were  elected. 

Portsmouth,  Yellow  Springs,  Newark  and  Dayton  were  spoken  of 
as  the  next  place  of  holding  the  annual  Convention.  A  vote  was 
tak^i,  and  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  Dayton. 

The  Convention  proceeded,  after  adjournment,  to  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  upon  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  institution. 

Thev  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Superintendent  and  mem- 
bers or  the  medical  staff,  and  at  once  escorted  through  the  mammoth 
building.  Many  lingered  in  the  surgical  wards,  and  had  a  fair  oppo^ 
tunity  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  medical  matters  by  examining 
into  the  oases  of  many  of  the  patients. 

About  one  hour  was  thus  spent,  and  then  the  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty or  more  delegates  to  the  Convention  were  entertained  in  one  of 
the  most  spacious  rooms  in  the  second  story ,  with  chemical  experi- 
ments and  microscopic  views.  ^ 

The  first  thing  in  order  in  the  afternoon  session  was  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  hydro-ohloral,  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Bramble,  of  Cincinnati. 

On  motion,  the  paper  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Publication,  with  orders  to  print 

Drs.  Herrick  and  Gundry  were  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President 
elect  and  conduct  him  to  the  chair. 

Dr.  Dawson  was  duly  inducted  and  with  a  few  words  of  thanks  for 
the  honor  of  election  announced  that  the  business  of  the  society 
would  proceed. 

Dr.  Reamy,  the  retiring  President,  in  conformity  with  oustom, 
delivered  an  address  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Society  during  his 
presidency. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  Diseases  of 
the  Eye  by  Dr.  Seely,  of  Cincinnati 

On  motion.  Dr.  Seely's  paper  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Dr&  J.  M.  Hall,  of  Brown  County, 
Haldt,  of  Cincinnati,  and  W.  M.  Logan,  were  duly  vouched  for 
membership. 

Dr.  Wirth,  of  Columbus,  read  a  P&por  on  diseases  of  the  larynx, 
which  was  brief  and  to  the  point  The  paper  extolled  the  laryngos- 
cope, and  discussed  the  various  methods  of  treatment  for  diseases  of 
the  throat  intelligently,  clearly,  and  satisfactorilv. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Wirth's  paper  was  received  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Dr.  Mollvaine,  delegate  to  the  State  Society  of  New  York,  read  a 
paper  detailing  his  visit,  and  his  aatisfaotion  with  the  proceedings  of 
that  Society. 
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The  Secretary  read  a  commtmicatioii  from  the  associate  delegate,  to 
the  same  effect,  and,  on  motion,  both  were  received. 

Dr.  Mcllvaine  annoanced  the  fact  of  his  removal  to  a  distant  State, 
and  gave  it  as  a  caose  for  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Society, 
which  he  therewith  tendered. 

On  motion,  the  resignation  was  accepted. 

Also,  on  motion,  Dr.  Mcllvaine  was  unanimously  elected  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Society,  for  which  mark  of  honor  and  distinction 
he  gracefully  returned  his  thanks. 

THIRD  DAT. 

Dr.  Elinkaid  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote,  fixing  upon  Dayton  as 
the  place  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting,  giving  as  his  reason  that 
none  of  the  profession  of  that  city  were  present,  and  it  was  thought 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  have  the  visit  of  the  society  inflicted  upon 
them. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  Portsmouth,  whose  citizens,  it  is  said, 
were  anxious  to  have  the  Society  meet  there,  was  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  Bartholow,  on  the  use  of  the  Oph- 
thalmoscope and  the  Sphygmograph  in  the  study  of  the  physiological 
action  of  medicine. 

Professor  J.  T.  Whittaker,  of  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College,  next 
read  a  paper  on  Experiments  in  Reproduction,  which  was  listened  to 
with  attention  by  all  who  were  present 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  made  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  the  meeting  next  year : 

On  Uterine  Ther^>eutics — Dr.  H.  J.  Her  rick. 

On  Surgery  of  the  Eye  and  Ear — Dr.  W.  W.  Seely. 

On  Therapeutics  of  Mineral  Springs — Dr.  George  B.  Walton. 

On  Generation— Dr.  J.  T.  Whittaker. 

On  Pathology  of  the  Blood— Dr.  W.  P.  Thornton. 

On  Therapeutics  of  Electricity — Dr.  R  Bartholow. 

On  GyniBcology — Dr.  C.  D.  Palmer. 

On  Chronic  Diseases  of  Surgery — Dr.  William  Carson. 

On  Obstetric  Records — Dr.  J.  Helmia 

On  Electrolysm — Dr:  W.  H.  Mussey. 

On  Cholera  Infanta — Dr.  A  J.  Miles. 

On-the  Use  of  Belladonna — ^Dr.  J.  S.  Little. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Larynx — ^Dr.  R  Wirth. 

On  Hernia  Cerebri — Dr.  P.  S.  Connor. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Skin — Dr.  C.  0.  Wright. 

On  Castration— Dr.  W.  C.  Hale 

On  Medical  Chemistry — Dr.  J.  B.  Hoyle. 

Consideration  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Stevens'  paper  on  Uterine  Catarrh  was 
taken  up,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  Dunlap  and  Wright. 


Dr.  Dobell's  Repobts  on  the  Progress  of  Practical  and  Scientific 
Medicine  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World  :  Contributed  bv 
nmnerous  and  distinguished  coadjutors.  Vol.  U.  for  the  year  18^ 
(from  June,  1869,  to  June',  1870).  London:  I^ngmans,  Green, 
Reeder,  and  Dyer.  1871,  8vo.  pp.  606. 
About  a  year  aso  we  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and  it 

affords  us  much  pieasnre  to  announce  the  reception  of  the  second.    So 
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meritorious  a  publication  should  meet  with  large  success,  and  we  are 
happy  of  the  evidence  that  it  is  being  accorded  to  it. 

The  present  volume  contains  reports  of  the  profi^ress  of  medicine, 
contributed  by  distinguished  residents,  in  Great  Britain.  France,  Ger- 
many,  Italy,  Turkey,  United  States,  Australia,  Ireland,  etc.  It  is  a 
sort  of  mirror,  in  which  the  physician  is  able  see  the  progress  of 
medicine  wherever  cultivated,  and  every  practitioner  should  have  a 
copy  of  it.  By  it  one  has  the  benefit  of  the  experience  not  only  of  the 
profession  of  his  own  land,  but  of  that  of  far  distant  countries. 

The  Reports  of  this  volume  are  much  better  than  those  of  the  first. 
In  making  up  our  medical  gleanings  for  ttds  month  we  have  made  some 
two  or  three  extracts  from  them. 

Insanity  and  its  Tbeatment  :  Lectures  on  the  treatment,  medic&I 
and  legal,  of  insane  patients.  By  G.  Fielding  Blandford,  M.  D. 
Oxon.  With  a  summary  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the  United  State? 
on  the  confinement  of  the  insane.  By  Isaac  Bay,  M.  D.  Phila- 
delphia: H.  C.  Lea.  Cincinnati:  Bobert  Clark  &  Co.  1871,  8to 
pp.  471. 

These  lectures,  in  an  abridged  form,  were  delivered  by  the  author  at 
the  School  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  he  now  publishes  them,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  serve,  to  some  extent,  as  a  hand-book  concern- 
ing insanity,  on  which  subject  there  exists,  in  our  language,  few  work* 
of  the  character  of  a  text-book. 

We  think  both  practitioners  and  student  will  find  that  this  work  will 
supply  a  desideratum  long  felt.  We  are  glad  of  its  appearance,  for  it 
will  tend  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  insanity,  of  which  only  a  few  kno\T 
but  little  about,  and  yet  every  physician  is  liable  at  anjr  time  to  ht 
called  upon  to  give  testimony  in  medico-legal  cases  mvolving  it. 
While  the  subject  is  not  treated  in  a  prolix  manner,  yet  there  U 
sufi^cient  fullness  of  detail  to  give  the  student  a  very  thorougL 
knowledge. 

There  are  twenty  Lectures.  The  first  is  introductory,  and  emhraci? 
a  number  of  interesting  topics.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  lecture^ 
treat  of  the  pathology  of  insanity,  and  are  very  valuable  additions  r*- 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  Lectures  vi,  vii,  viii  and  ix  are  devot*;^ 
to  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  insanity.  The  remaining  lectures  ait 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  different  forms  oc  insanity,  a- 
melancholia,  mania,  etc.  and  treatment.  General  paralysis  ot  th*. 
insane  is  fully  considered  and  are  highly  interesting. 

MoDEBN  Therapeutics.  A  Compendium  of  Recent  FormulsD  an  : 
Specific  Therapeutical  Directions.  By  Geo.  H.  Napheys,  A,  M.. 
M.D.  Philadelphia:  S.  W,  Butler,  1,56  S.  Seventh  Street.  12mo. 
pp.  412. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work — a  very  large  one — ^was  exhausted  i'. 
eight  months,  showing  that  it  has  been  greatly  popular.  It  contiir.> 
not  merely  "  recent  formulae,"  but  **  spewfic  therapeutical  direction?" 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  philosophy  thereof,  in  the  management  <>: 
disease.  All  previous  collections  of  therapeutical  facts  have  l»<v: 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  ariicles  of  the  materia  medica,  but  htj> 
they  are  arranged  on  the  nosological  plan,  which  is  the  most  conveni- 
ent. You  look  under  the  head  of  tne  disease  for  the  prescriptiou? 
usually  made  use  of  in  its  treatment. 

We  can  recommend  it  as  the  bett  book  we  know  of  to  learn  elegAc: 
prescription-making;  and  the  physician  who  is  not  an  adept  in  th . 
will  be  hindered  very  much  in  putting  his  knowledge  of  therapeutic  ^ 
into  practice* 
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SuBGiCAL  Memoirs  of  this  War  of  the  Rebellion,  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  tbe  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Part  I.  Analy- 
sis of  Fonr  Hundred  an  *  Thirty-nine  recorded  Amputations  in  the 
contiguity  of  the  Lower  Extremities.  "By  Stephen  Smith,  M.D. 
Part  II. — ^Investigations  upon  the  Nature,  Causes  and  Treatment 
of  Hospital  Gangrene,  as  it  preyailed  In  the  Confederate  Armies, 
1S61-1865.  By  Joseph  Jokes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans, 
formerly  Surgeon  in  the  Provisional  Army  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Edited  by  Professor  Frank  Hastings  HamiIton.  New 
York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co.  Svo.  pp. 
580.    1871. 

This  work  comes  to  us  as  another  installment  ft'om  the  hands  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  which,  now  that  its  work  of  administering  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  field  and  hospital  has  ceased,  has  again 
taken  up,  and  continues  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of  a  true  humanity, 
by  collecting  the  results  of  the  hygienic,  medical  and  surgical  experi- 
rience  of  the  war ;  and  is  industriously  arrangiug  and  illustrating  the 
causes,  effects,  and  the  result  of  treatment  of  the  diseases  and  wounds 
that  maimed  and  destroyed  so  many  on  both  sides  engaged  in  the  great 
civil  contest.  By  labors  like  these  a  more  comprehensive  and  enlight- 
ened mode  of  action  will  be  supplied  for  those  who  may  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  thus  exposed  hereafter. 

Part  I.  of  this  book,  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  gives  the  analysis  of  438 
cases  ot  amputations  of  the  lower  extremities  that  have  recovered,  and 
have  applied  for  artificial  limbs  at  one  of  the  principal  depots  from 
vrhich  they  are  furnished  by  the  government.  There  is  here  supplied 
a  large  amount  of  useful  information  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  parts 
of  the  limb  wounded  and  the  operations  which  appear  to  have  been  tJie 
most  successful  in  saving  life,  and  supplying  a  useful  stump  for  the 
adoption  of  artificial  limbs.  It  gives  tables  illustrating  the  results  of 
operations,  and  the  comparative  frequency  of  wounds  upon  the  various 
portions  of  the  limb,  and  compares  them  with  the  statistics  of  other 
w^ars  in  which  similar  operation  were  perform»*d  for  wounds  produced 
by  the  same  kind  of  weapons  and  missiles.  It  also  contains  much  that 
is  interesting  In  the  problem  that  is  now  being  discussed  as  to  the  pro- 
priety and  success  of  the  various  forms  of  treatment  m  gun-shot  frac- 
ture: the  feasibility  of  amputation,  excision :  the  conservative  measures 
employed  in  the  various  regions  injured — ^all  of  which  will  be  perused 
witn  great  Interest  by  aU  practical  surgeons. 

Part  II.  is  a  very  complete  and  exhaustive  contribution  upon  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  fifangrene  as  it  appeared  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  Confederate  army  and  the  great  prison  hospitals  at  Anderson- 
ville,  and  other  places  in  the  insurgent  States.  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  was 
especially  detailed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  nature  at  d  effects 
of  this  fearful  scourge  by  the  Confederate  authorities,  and  that  he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  such  a  duty  this  paper  abundantly  proves.  It 
details  all  of  our  former  knowledge  upon  this  subiect,  and  the  opinion 
of  those  who  heretofore  have  hafl  experience,  or  had  investigated  the 
subiect ;  and  very  lucidly  compares  the  manifestations  and  treatment 
of  the  diseases  thus  narrated  with  what  he  saw  in  the  field  of  observa- 
tion assigned  him.  It  presents  the  subject  elaborated  by  all  the  aids 
of  recent  investigation.  Dr.  Jones  seems  happily  adapted  to  the  work. 
Being  a  practical  chemist  has  enabled  him  to  present  numerous  analy- 
ses of  the  urine  in  all  the  various  stages  of  the  disease,  which  giyes  the 
subject  great  interest.  He  also  has  very  carefully  marked  the  tempera- 
ture, the  frequency  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  and  given  the 
results  ef  numerous  and  minutely  performed  autopsies  of  f^tal  cases. 
Besides  adding  much  to  our  exact  knowledge,  his  conclusions  and 
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generalizations  are  intelligent  and  practical  in  all  their  bearings.  Tiie 
origin  of  the  disease,  with  regard  to  locality,  hygienic  influences,  the 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  those  afflicted  has  been  carefully 
noted,  and  snows  that  at  Andersonville,  where  tiie  prisoners  were 
crowded  in  an  inclosure,  without  any  protection  lW)m  tne  sun,  during 
midsummer,  illy  fed,  and  morally  depressed,  the  slightest  wounds  were 
followed  by  slough  and  gangrene,  and  that  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  the  camp,  often  were  In  a  like  manner  attacked  when  but  sligluly 
injured.  It  is  also  very  conclusively  shown  that  the  depressing  effectf 
predispose  to  the  disease,  which,  when  once  established,  apx>ear8  only 
to  act  locally,  but  after  it  has  extended,  and  the  secretions  of  the  loc&l 
manifestation  has  become  absorbed,  then  the  constitution  is  affected. 
and  is  often  followed  by  ]pyaemia,  phlebitis,  chronic  diarrhea,  aod 
typhoid  symptoms,  destroy mg  the  patient.  In  the  treatment,  the 
aflfects  of  proper  surroundings  and  diet  with  a  complete  removal  of  the 
gangrenous  parts,  and  the  thorough  apjplication  of  nitric  acid  and  other 
strong  escharotics,  will  in  most  cases  completely  stay  and  control  the 
disease,  if  had  recourse  to  before  the  constitution  has  become  too  much 
depressed — ^thus  confirming  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Confederate  side 
what  was  considered  estabiisnod  by  the  Federals  in  their  practice  as 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  and  is  the  brightest  surgical  triumph  of  the 
war.  This  part  of  the  volume  is  illustrated  by  several  well  executed 
chromo-lithographs,  showing  the  character  of  gangrene  in  its  various 
stages,  its  eflects  upon  the  vessels,  and  its  microscopic  appearance?. 
The  whole  work  is  gotten  up  in  the  best  style  of  the  house  fh>m  which 
it  is  published,  and  m  a  manner  worthy  of  its  contents.         D.  S.  Y. 
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Notice.— We  will  be  obliged  to 
our  subscribers  who  have  not  yet 
paid  their  subscriptions  for  1871,  to 
forward  them,  and  thus  save  us  the 
trouble  of  sending  them  bills, 
which  we  shall  soon  do  if  we  do 
not  hear  from  them.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  a  number  are  behind  for 
1870--not  sorry  on  our  account,  but 
on  theirs,  for  they  have  transgressed 
a  moral  obligation  and  taken  away 
from  their  integrity,  thereby  suffer- 
ing loss  in  that  which  in  value  is 
above  all  things. 

Scandal.— A  number  of  persons 
seem  to  have  their  righteous  souls 
vexed  on  account  or  some  of  our 
editorials.  Well,  we  are  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  offend  any  one,  but 
we  have  a  duty  to  perform  which 
must  be  dischargea,  whether  our 
sensitive  friends  have  their  feelings 
harrowed  or  not.  "  The  beasts  at 
Ephesus"    have    taken   up   their 


abode  in  Cincinnati  and  must  N 
fought,  or  some  of  the  most  vit^ 
proiessional  interests  of  this  city 
will  perish.  Peace  is  greatly  to  be 
admired,  but  we  can  not  sacrifi^^e 
right  to  it.  We  would  feel  that 
we  deserved  the  anathemas  of  all 
good  men  if  we  did. 

But  the  epithet  of  "  disturber  of 
the  peace  "  is  a  very  old  and  stnle 
one,  and  we  think  it  is  about  tiuit^ 
that  those  who  suffer  de8cr\'e'J 
chastisement  for  their  sins,  shouM. 
in  the  way  of  variety,  And  some 
other  missile  to  hurl  at  those  « lio 
are  engaged  in  the  laudable  duty 
of  circumventing  them  in  th»^ir 
wickedness.  There  never  was  ^ 
reformer  from  the  beginning  of  thp 
world  to  the  present  time,  who  di*' 
not  have  the  howl  raised  against 
him  that  he  was  an  exciter  of  tur- 
moil and  dissension.  Even  Christ 
was  not  exrempt;  it  was  a  comm<»n 
accusation  against   Him   that  hi' 
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*' Stirred  up  sedition,*'  and  tt  was 
on  this  (marge  that  the  Roman 
«rovernor  sentenced  Him  to  death. 
And  for  many  hundred  years  pre- 
vious there  is  evidence  that  tlie 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace, 
brought  against  those  who  exposed 
knaves  in  their  fraud  and  hypo- 
crisy, had  become  antiquated.  So 
that  we  t^ink  some  new  tact  should 
be  taken  by  those  who  have  the 
dread  of  exposure  before  them. 

"Woe  unto  you  when  all  men 
«[>eak  well  of  you."  There  is  no 
better  proof  that  a  man  is  destitute 
of  set  principles  than  the  fact  that 
he  never  comes  in  collision  with 
any  one.  Men  s  passions  and  self- 
interests  cause  them,  even  the  best 
of  them  (and  they  are  very  few),  to 
swerve  from  the  right,  and  he  who 
has  no  occasion  to  give  oflfence  by 
rebuking  or  standing  in  the  way 
of  otliers,  is  because  ne  either  has 
not  sufficient  intelligence  to  dis- 
criminate between  right  and 
wrono:,  or,  having  it,  he  is  without 
moral  feeling.  When  an  indivi- 
dual has  no  enemies  he  should 
greatly  suspect  himself  of  being  a 
time-server — that  he  compromi- 
ses right  with  wrong — that  he  is 
without  individualitjr,  or  any  of  the 
elements  that  contribute  to  make 
tiie  man. 

We  are  aware  that  the  morals  of 
the  day  are  largely  of  the  movable 
sort.— that  they  are  from  day  to 
clay  according  as  to  "what  will 
])iiy  " — that  as  a  writer  in  the  Fall 
Mall  Gazette  says,  aU  that  we  have 
learned  about  righteousness  for 
riuhteousness'  sake,  about  abstract 
virtue,  self-respect,  and  the  thing 
which  is  good  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  our  own  souls  before  all  else, 
is  simple  moonshine,  so  far  as  its 
translation  into  active  life  is  con- 
oeriied;  yet  we  have  a  monitor 
within  us  testifying  that  any  such 
movable  code  of  morals  is  a  decep- 
tion, and  is  in  conflict  with  the  one 
criven  to  us  hj  Nature,  which  is 
immovable  in  its  great  principles, 
remaining  the  same  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  and 
tliat  it  is  our  duty  to  stand  up  to 
the  promptings  of  this  latter,  smit- 
iu^  hip  and  thigh  all  who  trans- 
g^ress  it,  even  if  it  be  to  our  own 


hurt.  Although  it  may  seem  diffi- 
cult to  teach  men  that  patriotism, 
self-sacrillce,  persistent  endeavor 
against  heavy  odds,  truth  and  sim- 
plicity are  qualities  to  be  admired, 
when  thev  will  probably  find  them- 
selves ruined  if  they  put  them  into 
practice,  yet  **  the  heroes  and  pa- 
triots of  old,  those  men  of  far-off 
history  who  organized  a  hopeless 
resistance  against  an  impi^egnable 
despotism,  and  died  gallantly  in 
the  attempt,  are  quotea  for  admira- 
tion, and  the  after-advantages  of 
what  was  at  the  time  a  foredoomed 
endeavor  are  elaborately  proved," 
showing  that  there  are  in  die  heart 
recognized  principles  of  right 
whicn  only  require  the  selfish  pas- 
sions to  be  held  in  abeyance  to 
shine  forth. 

If  scandal  is  standing  up  un- 
flinchingly for  the  right  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  are  laboring  for 
dishonorable  ends,  we  think  if  there 
were  very  much  more  of  it  than 
there  is  it  w^ould  be  better.  Bad 
men  would  then  not  have  so  easy  a 
time  of  it ;  for  exposure  would  soon 
follow  upon  their  wrong-doings. 
If  an  individual  is  as  sensitive  in 
regard  to  what  is  not  right  as  he 
should  be,  he  will  stand  in  no  great 
dread  of  scandal,  for  he  knows  full 
well  that  without  a  cause  to  sustain 
it  it  will  soon  destroy  itself.  The 
pretended  cry  of  dread  which  some 
men  get  up  in  reo^ard  to  it  is  a  de- 
vice of  the  Devil,  which  is  only 
effectual  with  weak-minded  per- 
sons, but  has  no  effect  with  those 
ot  sense  and  principles.  A  certain 
writer  truly  says:  •'  There  is  no 
surer  sign  of  rottenness  in  any  sectj 
body^  or  organizatioiu  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  horror  over  the 
making  of  an  accusation  than  over 
the  commission  of  the  offence.  As 
soon  as  we  see  '  scandal '  become  the 
greatest  dread  of  a  community^  toe 
may  be  sure  that  its  morals  are  be- 
coming muddied  at  its  source."^ 

When  the  Medical  Kepeper- 
TOKY  was  commenced  in  1868,  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital  was  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  control  of  a  miserable 
clique,  who  conducted  themselves 
very  much  as  if  it  were  their  pri- 
vate property,  although,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  if  it  had  not 
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been  for  Dr.  R.  R.  Mcllvalne  and 
the  Hon.  W.  M.  Corry,  the  lot  on 
which  it  stands  would  have  been 
sold  several  years  a^o,  and  the  old. 
rickety  Commercial  Hospital  still 
In  use.  No  one  not  a  member  of 
the  clique,  or  indorsed  by  it,  had  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  obtaining  a 

gosition  on  tlie  staff;  and  any  one 
olding  a  place  who,  at  any  time, 
exhibited  any  independence,  was 
ignominiously  discharged,  as,  for 
instance,  Drs.  Tate,  Carroll, Graham, 
Wood,  etc.  At  the  time,  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  had  not  a  single  member 
of  its  Faculty  on  the  staff,  and  the 
Ohio  Medical  College  only  a  few, 
and  the  Miamis  were  having  them 
deposed  as  rapidly  as  they  seemed 
to  stand  in  their  way.  Thoroughly 
organized  and  disciplined  the^ 
wielded  a  great  power,  and,  as  it 
increased,  in  a  geometric  ratio  did 
their  arrogance.  The  only  medical 
journal  published  in  this  city  was 
their  organ,  and  it  was  engaged 
in  monthly  spreading  forth  their 
praises,  and  suppress  ng  everything 
that  would  be  to  their  discredit,  or 
to  the  credit  of  any  one  else.  So  far 
did  the  Lancet  &  Obset^ver  carry  its 
suppressions  when  it  was  the  only 
medical  journal  of  the  city,  that 
even  in  publishing  the  discussions 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  while 
it  would  publish  in  full  the  re- 
marks of  some  Miami  man,  not  un- 
frequently  permitting  him  to  firet 
rewrite  them,  it  would  oftentimes 
not  devote  more  than  two  or  three 
lines  to  the  remarks  of  other  gen- 
tlemen, far  more  able  and  intelli- 
gent, not  of  the  clique.  Indeed, 
subscribers  had  good  reason  to 
suppose  from  its  pages  that  the  Mi- 
amis  composed  the  profession  of 
Cincinnati. 

But  how  was  it  with  the  colleg  's 
at  the  time  we  speak  of?  The  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  which  was  more  particu- 
larly the  object  of  spite,  was  tra- 
duced on  all  occasions.  Medical 
students  were  sometimes  told  that 
it  was  not  a  regular  school — that  a 
course  of  Lectures  in  it  would  not 
be  recognized  by  other  schools ;  at 
other  times  the  Aiamis  would  grad- 
uate a  student  who  had  attended 


but  one  course  of  Lectures  at  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  and  not  a  single  lecture 
at  tneir  own  college,  in  order  that 
they  might  claim  him  as  a  graduate. 
Their  organ,  too,  was  engagjed  in 
the  honorable  enterprise  of  sup- 
pressing; all  information  in  reganl 
to  the  Cincinnati  College,  except 
what  was  paid  for  in  the  advertis- 
ing fbrm.  Pretending  to  be  an  in- 
dependent journal  devoted  to  do 
school,  while  it  would  devote  pa?es 
in  detailing  the  Commencement 
Exercises,  etc.,  of  the  Miami  Col- 
lege, it  would  either  pass  by  ihi» 
Cincinnati  College  unnoticed,  or 
give  it  not  more  tnan  two  or  thm* 
lines,  in  which  it  usually  ral^tateJ 
the  number  of  students,  gradruite-. 
etc. ;  and  this,  too,  notwithstandinj: 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  were 
paying  subscribers,  and  the  CoUe^*' 
advertised  in  it  largely. 

But,  to  be  brief,  itow  is  it  witii 
professional  matters  in  Cinclnna:' 
now  ?  Do  the  Miami  clique  coatr»l 
everything  since  the  REPERTORTlia? 
been  on  the  tapis  ?  We  can  as*ur»» 
our  readers  they  do  not.  Notwith- 
standing the  howl  they  have  rai^H 
against  us,  their  influence  has  been 
on  the  wane.  Several  of  them  have 
been  compelled  to  resign  their  iH>*i- 
tions  on  tlie  hospital  staff,  and  r,*i 
one  from  their  number  has  Wi^ 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies:  udI 
we  have  assurances  from  high  an- 
thority  that  their  valuable  seni't- 
will  be  dispensed  with  as  rapi'') 
as  possible.  About  three  yeai>  «2^ 
the  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  C^^l* 
lege  petitioned  the  then  dire<n«>:^ 
of  the  hospital  that  their  coI}<';n 
might  have  a  representation  on  t^.♦ 
hospital  staff  with  the  other  c«;i- 
leges,  but  their  presumption  esii'- 
ed  so  much  contempt  that  th«'  Ji* 
rectors  could  never  find  laii^";u'« 
to  reply ;  but  within  a  short  tinu 
one  of  the  faculty  has  received  nr 
appointment,  and  there  are  rtri-ni 
hopes  that  ftiller  justice  will  1«; 
rendered  if  the  friendsof  ihcscluH- 
do  not  become  wearied  orfrijrlit- 
ened  out  in  well-doing  by  the  irr 
that  they  are  exciting  scandal' 

It  is  painfull  at  any  time  to  hn' 
the  harmony  of  a  community,  or 
organization,  or  profession  of  an} 
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kind,  disturbed,  but  they  are  the 
real  disturbers  who  are  guilty  of 
outrage  and  injustice,  not  those 
who  cry  out  against  it.  Though 
disorder  and  bloodshed  and  distress 
follow  on  a  nation's  revolting 
against  the  tyrants  that  oppress  it, 
yet  a  people  that  wUl  bear  oppres- 
sion for  the  sake  of  peace  deserve 
to  be  slaves,  and  deserve  the  con- 
tempt of  the  whole  world.  If  the 
profession  of  Cincinnati  would 
quietly  submit  to  be  tyrannized 
over  by  a  miserable  clique  of  men, 
powerful  in  bein^  thoroughly 
banded  together,  while  no  organi- 
zation exists  o  itside  their  ranlcs — 
without  ability,  but  shrewd  and 
cunning — they  would  certainly 
only  merit  to  be  despised.  But 
they  do  not  propose  anything  of 
the  kind;  they  propose  that  the 
best  men  shall  occupy  the  highest 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  and 
that  the  colleges  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity of  competing  with  one 
another  on  an  equal  footing.  They 
have  already  dallied  too  fong  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  so  have  the 
colleges.  Why,  before  the  Reper- 
tory was  commenced,  on  account 
of  the  maligning  of  its  enemies?,  its 
being  sedulously  excluded  from 
the  general  advantages  of  the  city, 
and  inability  to  communicate  with 
tlie  profession,  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery  be- 
came almost  destitute  of  stucfents, 
but  now  more  students  are  in  at- 
tendance upon  its  Lectures  in  a 
year  than  those  of  any  other  regu- 
lar college  of  the  city,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  every  session. 
No  wonder  that  the  Mian  i  clique 
and  their  hangers  on  cry  out 
against  us.  Our  crusade  against 
tlie  unrighteous  tells  against  them 
fearftally. 

We  dislike  very  much  to  offend 
our  weak  friends,  who,  in  their  de- 
sire for  peace,  would  unwittingly 
let  wrong  prevail,  but  it  has  de- 
volved upon  us  to  "  cry  against  *' 
the  evils  that  exist  in  the  profession 
of  this  city,  and  we  must  do  it.  If 
iwe  did  not,  like  Jonah,  we  would 
be  swallowad  up.  It  is  not  a  task 
of  our  own  seeking — we  tried  hard 
to  be  rid  of  it,  and  would,  even 
now,  quit  it  if  there  was  a  way  by 


which  we  could  escape  and  keep  a 
clear  conscience.    Probably  there 
is  no  city   in   the  United  St  tes 
where  such  grievous  abuses  exist 
as  in  Cincinnati — where  merit  in 
so  marked  a  manner,  couiits  for 
nothing,  and  partizan  associat  ons 
outweigh  everything.     If  a  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  John  Hunter,  or 
Astley  Cooper,  were  in  this  city, 
and  did  not  make  himself  a  tool  of 
a  dirty  clique,  he  would  receive  no 
more  attention  than  the  meanest 
quacks;  and  instead  of  the  posi- 
tions being  opened  to  him  in  wliich 
his  eminent  abilities  would  he  of 
the  greatest  service,  and  could  be 
cultivated  to   the  larfi;est  extent, 
there  would  be  found  occupying 
them  the  merest  shams.    There  has 
just  been  appointed  on  the  staff  of 
the  Hospital  a  young  man  as  pa- 
thologist but  a  few  months  a  grad- 
uate, who,  in  the  limited  time  he 
has  had  for  study,  necessarily  can 
be  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  physiological  structure  of  the 
tissues,  and  therefore   can   know 
little  or  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
pathology  of  them.    But,  forsooth 
his  clique  associations  are  all  right, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  wealtny 
family  connections,  and  what  mat- 
ters scientific  qualifications  along- 
side of  these  ?    What  matters  it  if 
Drs.  Miles.  Mackenzie,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  gentlemen  have  been 
spending  some  years  In  patholog- 
ical investigations,  and  would  be 
glad  of  the  place  for  the  increased 
facilities  it  would  afford  them  for 
study  ?  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  knowledge  would  count 
anytiiing  against  family  connec- 
tions. And  of  course  it  is  supposed 
that  the  students  who  attend  the 
clinical  lectures  of  the  hospital  will 
accept  the  family  connections  of 
the  lecturer  in  place  of  knowledge. 
The  Board  of  Directors  are  making 
rapid  strides  towards  making  Cin- 
cinnati a  great  centre  of  medical 
education. 

We  do  not  propose  to  reform  all 
the  abuses  of  the  profession  of  Cin- 
cinnati—for we  would  regard  the 
contract  as  too  large  for  us — but 
we  propose  to  proceed  with  our 
*'  scandal "  until  at  least  some  of 
the  greatest  of  the  abuses  cease  to 
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exist,  yiZm  until  the  management 
of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  is  re- 
deemed {r  m  clique  influences, 
and  all  the  medical  colleges  are  on 
an  equal  footing  as  to  the  advan- 
tages it  affords,  either  by  their  all 
having  an  equal  representation  on 
the  staff,  or  all  are  put  off.  When 
this  is  done  we  will  regard  our 
work  as  finished,  and  we  will  turn 
the  task  of  other  reforms  over  to 
some  one  else. 

Changes  in  the  Hospital  Staff. 
— Sii^ce  our  last  issue  some  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  <taff  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital.  Drs.  Black- 
man,  White  and  Mendenhall  have 
resigned  their  active  duties,  and 
been  made  consulting  physicians. 
Dr.  Taylor  has  been  ti*ansf erred 
from  pathology  to  ob'Stetrics;  Dr* 
Carson  from  pathology  to  medi- 
cine; Dr.  D.  S.  Youna:.  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  surgery,  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Black- 
man  ;  Dr.  Gobrecht,  and  Dr.  Dan- 
dridge,jr.,  have  been  made  path- 
ologists. 

The  State  Medical  Socibtisb. 
—The  Ohio  State  Medical  Society 
and  the  Kentucky  State  Medical 
Society  met,  the  one  in  Cincinnati 
and  the  other  in  Covington,  Ky., 
April  4th,  5th,  and  Gth.  The  at- 
tendance of  members  upon  the 
meetings  of  each  society  was  good, 
and  everything  pass-ed  off  most 
harmoniously  and  agreeably. 
There  were  manv  papers  read,  a 
number  of  which  were  regarded 
able  and  interesting.  On  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  evenings  banquets 
were  held,  in  which  both  societies 
participated — the  first  in  Cincin- 
nati, at  Hopkin's  Hall,  and  the 
other  in  Covington,  at  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall. 

The  Ohio  Society  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Portsmoutli,  O.  next  year, 
and  the  Kentucky  Society  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

American  Medical  Associa- 
tion,— By  the  Union  and  Pacific 
JSailroadl  Omaha  to  San  Francisco 
and  return,  $125.    Tickets  good  for 


60  davs,  and  sold  onlff  to  holders  of 
certificate  from  permanent  mTn- 
tary ,  This  includes  wives  and  fami- 
lies of  all  who  desire  to  participaie 
in  the  excursion. 

At  Cincinnati,  Louisville  ani 
Nashville,  there  are  arrangemeci- 
for  the  round  trip.  Local  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  oihc: 
roads ;  hence  application  should  t>^ 
made  at  starting  for  excuni  '■ 
tickets. 

Time^  Omaha  to  San  FrancUcj 
nearly  four  days ;  Chicago  to  On-a- 
ha,  22  hours. 

Meals  at  convenient  points  aL. 
good,  75  cents  to  $1. 

Sleeping  Car«,  each  double  berth. 
Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  $14. 

Those  desiring  certificates  sboul 
apply  immediately,  with  stami, : 
Dr.  W.  B.  Atkinson,  Philadelphia. 

Divided  Medicines- — ^We  de-ir 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readt: 
to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Ftp  - 
rick  Kraus.    His  mode  of  prvpr- 
ing  medicines  must  revolution:.- 
the  old  method  of  dispensing.  B; 
means  of  a  gelatinous  preparati 
as  a  vehicle,  the  dose  of  any  remul 
is  'contained  in  a  little  square. » 
which  he  prepares  sheets  of  a  hu- 
dred  or  more  in  each—a  square  « 
clipped  oft;  floated  on  a  spoonful  ■ 
water,  and  given.  Perfect  accun  . 
is  secured  m  quantity,  there  bti:. 
no  guessing.  If  we  were  a  conn: 
physician  we  would  throw  a^\l 
our  inconvenient  piU  bags,  and  :  ■ 
pense  our  medicines  by  this  n* " 
convenient,    and    elegant  uio 
Nearly  the   whole  phannacon' 
can  be  carried  in  the  side  pockc:. 

Pamphlets   Reoeivbb.— Ol- 

Blindness,     and     its     acqub>i'.>< 
through  the  abuse  of  Alcohol-!. 
Tobacco.     By  Richard  H.  IX  r 
M.D. 

The  Raising  and  iklucation  > 
Abandoned   Children  in   Eurc 
with  statistics  and  general  raiu:^: 
on   that    subject.     By    Abraii... 
Jacob!,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Southern  ^»i" 
Luniitic  Asylum. 

This  has  been  mislaid,  or  '^ 
would  give  some  of  its  statUtic^ 
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SMALL  POX  IN  CINCINNATI  IN  1868-69-70. 

By  J.  A.  Walker,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  epidemic  of  small  pox  of  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  will  long 
be  remembered  as  of  greater  severity  and  extent  tban  has  ever 
before  visited  Cincinnati.  Nearly  or  quite  one  thousand  of  our 
population  have  been  swept  away  by  the  touch  of  this  fearful 
disease,  and  as  man}'  more  disfigured  for  life,  some  to  an  extent 
worse  even  than  death  itself. 

Why  these  periodical  visitations  of  epidemics  has  not  yet  been 
settled.  Theor}'  asserts  that  they  follow  great  convulsions  in 
nature,  as  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  tidal  waves,  etc.  True  it  is 
that  the  recent  epidemic  of  small  pox,  so  universally  diflTnsed 
tJironghout  the  world,  was  preceded  by  these  great  upheavings. 

Dr.  Logan,  of  Sacramento,  California,  has  written  a  very  able 
paper  on  this  subject,  which  is  well  worth  reading.  May  not 
the  cause,  however,  be  found  in  accumulated  material,  unpro- 
tected either  by  vaccination,  or  by  a  previous  attack  of  variola  f 
Years  pass — vaccination  is  neglected.  Under  these  circum- 
stances small  pox  is  introduced;  a  poisoned  atmosphere  results 
in  the  locality,  and  the  air  becomes  loaded  with  the  germs  of 
variola.  Of  one  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when 
proper  energy  is  used  during  these  seasons  to  ''stamp  out"  the 
disease  in  its  beginning,  there  is  no  extension  of  the  contagion. 

In  making  up  this  report  I  find,  unfortunately,  that  there  are 
no  ofi3(iial  statistics  of  numerical  extent,  or  comparative  mor- 
tality of  the  vaccinated  and  unprotected.      This  is  a  source  of 
regret,  as  the  important  questions  arising  from  vaccination  are 
17— Vol.  IV. 


Si 
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before  the  profession  for  re-discussion,  not  only  in  this  ecuLtn 
but  in  Europe  It  is  to  be  hoped,  before  we  have  another  viyi 
Hon,  some  plan  will  be  devised  not  onl}*  to  give  the  number  c! 
deaths,  but  the  number  of  cases  occurring. 

The  Health  OflScer  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  Feb  ti 
1869,  gives  important  information  as  to  locality  of  deaths,  a;:*:  t! 
decedents,  and  nationality.  Also  extracts  from  reports  of  i  :■ 
physicians  as  to  the  protective  power  of  Vaccine.  Extracts  li : 
these  will  be  used  in  this  report.  The  first  case  of  small  (-i 
resulting  fatally  was  reported  in  Januarjs  1868,  from  the  ^J 
teenth  ward.  Three  deaths  were  reported  this  month,  i!  1 
believe,  from  this  locality.  In  February  there  were  eight re|H  r.: 
for  burial.  No  means  are  at  hand  to  make  it  positive  that  :!tsi 
were  all  from  the  sixteenth  w:»rd,  but  the  report  for  the  ui! 
month  renders  it  almost  cei-tain  that  they  were. 

This  ward,  as  you  all  know  is  in  the  south-west  portion  of  *• 
city,  on  Mill  Creek,  and  is  largely  exposed  by  railroad  and  rv 
travel,  and  favorably  situated  for  the  extension  of  conf^.  i 
It  seems  remarkable  that,  after  three  months'  sojourn,  weha^ 
the  eleven  deaths  in  March  ei'^ht  in  this  same  sixteenth  v ;. 
and  only  one  each  in  wards  11th,  14th,  and  18th,  they  bein: 
tiguous  by  locality,  or  connected  socially.     This,  however,  h  ' 
universal  law  of  small  pox  contagion.   It  does  not  approai!. ' 
the  whirlwind,  but  more   like  the  cautious  enemy    can 
entrenching  itself  for  its  work  of  destruction.     It  alwavj' l  * 
ample  time  to  hedge  up  its  advances,  and  to  *^  stamp  it  oct 
its  entrenchments ;  and  the  proper  authorit  es,  failing  to  S(  ' 
plish  this,  make  known  their  incompetency  for  the  trust  comR 
to  them.     In  April  the  sixteenth  ward  again  yields  eight  t<  ' 
list  of  mortality,  and  the  messenger  of  death  reports  fro  n 
other  wards,  viz. :    Ward  1,  one ;  ward  4,  two ;  ward  5. 
ward  6,  one;  ward  7,  one;  ward  8,  three;  ward  11,  two;  «^ 
i  12,  two;  ward  15,  one;  and  ward  18,  one — whole  nomKri* 

one-tliird  being  from  the  ward  of  commencement.    The ' " 
wards,  it  will  be  observed,  arc  adjoining  or  connected  hv 
of  travel  and  socially.    The  disease  gradually  extended.  <i 
ishing  somewhat,  as  is  usual  during  the  dry  summer  in« 
8o  that,  in   the  following  December,  there  were  deaths  in 
wards,  the  twentieth  alone  exempt,  it  being  liirthest  fn>^  ' 
point  of  introduction.    In  January,  1899,  there  were  deatu^ 
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all  the  wards  except  the  aeoond  and  twentieth,  and  in  Febraary, 
in  all  but  the  Fifth. 

Whole  nnmber  of  deaths  In  wards  this  year 680 

PestHouse 45 

Total 044 

The  greatest  mortality  for  the  year  was  in  the  months  of 
December,  January  and  February — an  average  of  145  per  month, 
pr  nearly  five  per  day.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this 
epidemic  that  its  greatest  severity  has  been  in  damp,  wintry 
weather,  becoming  less  active  during  the  dry  months  of  the  year. 
Tliis  is  the  usual  history  of  small  pox  when  left  to  itself. 

The  following,  from  the  Health  Officer's  Report,  we  give  in 
full,  as  it  18  of  general  interest: 

**  The  greatest  moitality  from  any  one  disease  was  from  small 
pox.  The  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  was  644.  Of  this 
number  511  occurred  during  November,  December,  January  and 
February ;  and  the  greatest  number  was  in  the  twelfth  waixl,  viz., 
17.86  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  deaths  from  small  pox. 
By  reference  to  table  on  page  36  (of  Report),  it  will  be  seen  that 
66  per  cent  of  deaths  from  this  disease  were  in  the  8th,  9th,  10th, 
11th,  12th,  18th  and  19th  wards."  I  would  here  call  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  Academy  to  the  fact  that  in  these  wards  the  German 
element  predominates,  and  we  plainly  see  the  result  of  those 
pernicious  influences  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our  German 
population  in  opposition  to  vaccination  by  some  of  the  German 
physicians:  it  has  been  to  leave  the  fair  forms  of  childhood 
to  disfiguration  and  death. 

The  report  continues:  ^'  Of  the  decedents  353  were  males  and 
291  females.  Four  hundred  and  i/iree  were  less  than  five  3'ears  of 
age,  and  five  hundred  and  three  less  than  twenty.  The  remainder 
were  of  different^  ages,  ranging  from  twenty  to  eighty  years.  One 
hundred  and  forty-five  were  under  one  year  of  ag&"  It  will  be 
seen  by  these  figures  that  403  of  the  deaths  were  of  children 
under  five  years,  and  would  all  have  been  certainly  protected  by 
successful  vaccination,  as  we  have  no  recorded  case  of  death 
from  post  vaccinal  disease  prior  to  the  age  of  five. 

These  may  all  be  placed  in  the  list  of  victims  of  Defect. 
Sixty 'two  and  one  half  per  cent,  therefore,  of  this  fearful  mor- 
tsility  has  been  an  unnecessary  and  cruel  '^  slaughter  of  the  inno. 
ceuts.**      It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  statement  of  the 
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number  under  fifteen,  as  a  death  from  email  pox  after  vaicioi- 

tion  is  almost  unkno>yn  in  statistics  prior  to  this  age. 

We  have  received  several  interesting  reports  from  different 

members  of  the  Academy  of  incidents  connected  with  the  recent 

epidemic.   •!  give  two  as  examples.    B.  Mosenmeier,  M.  D., 

gives  the  following  list  treated  by  him  during  the  years  1368-9. 

Whole  number  of  cases /. 115 

Confluent 23 

Discreet 43 

Varioloid 50-115 

Not  vaccinated 53 

Vaccinated ••••....  62—115 

Deaths  of  vaccinated 1 

<'       "    not  vaccinated.. ...23 

Total  Deaths 26 

Of  deaths — ^youngest  two  months,  and  eldest  fourteen  jear& 

Average  age  of  decedents  two  years  and  fourteen  days.    Of  tbe 

convalescents  the  youngest  was  four  months,  the  eldest  siitj 

two  years.    Average  age  tbirteen  years.    Of  those  said  to  ban 

been    vaccinated,    seven    had    */  variola    conlluens,"    and  ali 

recovered.     Of  the  sixteen  never  vaccinnated  who  had  the  coc 

fluent  form,  thirteen  died,  or  one  in  1.2,  a  very  decided  difference 

in  favor  of  vaccine  infliience. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  M.  served  in  the  thickest  of  tie 

fight,  and  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  his  large  number  of  coa 

fluent  cases,  and  the  low  average  age  of  his  deaths,  it  being  twc 

years  and  fourteen  days — the  eldest  being  onl}*  fourteen  re»n. 

Of  his  post  vaccinal  cases,  sixty-two  in  number,  there  is  hutcof 

death,  while,  in  his  unprotected,  it  is  one  in  2.3. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Bigney  reports  whole  number  treated  109. 

Not  vaccinated 76 

Vaccinated , 33 

Whole  number  of  deaths,  13. 

Of  vaccinated S 

Of  UD vaccinated 11 

The  percentage  of  mortality *is  of  the  unvaccinated,  14.5,  wbi)f 
of  the  vaccinated,  it  is  only  6  per  cent. 

The  doctor  remarks  that  of  the  vaccinated  25  had  variolo'i 
and  eight  had  variola,  all  of  whom  had  reached  the  age  of  mto 
hood  or  womanhood,  and  had  never  been  revacclnated  T«c 
of  this  number  died.  In  order  to  make  an  estimate  of  tbe  nom 
ber  of  cases  and  comparative  mortality  for  the  year  ISGS-?. ' 
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have  taken  for  a  basis  299  cases  reported  by  different  members 
of  this  Academy.  These  reports  embrace  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  give  a  fair  average  of  Xhe  whole.  Of  the  299  we  have  un- 
yacL'innated  129,  with  36  deaths — one  in  a  fraction  over  3^,  or 
about  28  per  cent.  One  hundred  and  seventy  were  reported 
vaccinated,  with  five  deaths — one  in  34,  or  a  fraction  less  than 
three  per  cent.  Taking  the  whole  number  of  deaths  for  the  year, 
644,  on  this  basis,  we  have  total  number  of  cases  4696. 

Vaccinated 2'J70 

Desithft  of  post- vaccinal 78 

Not  vaccniJited  .     ...     2026 

Deaths  of  un protected •  •         566 

Total  number  of  deaths 644 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  of  those  not  vaccinated  fonr 
hundred  and  sixty-six  died  in  2026,  while  only  seventy-eight  in 
2670  died  of  those  who  were  reported  vaccinated.  The  whole 
mortality  is  one  in  7.2  or  13.8  per  cent.  This  shows  a  large 
mortality,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  four  hundred  and  three 
were  under  five  years,  and  one  hundred  and  fortj^-five  less  than 
one  3'ear — that  the  whole  city  was  breathing  an  atmosphere  of 
contagion,  we  may  wonder  that  it  was  not  greater. 

Dr  Elisha  Harris,  of  New  York,  reports  of  small-pox  in  that 
city  in  1864-5,  that  in  upwards  of  2000  cases  there  were  more  than 
600  deaths.  Some  epidemics  have  been  reported  as  high  as  60  per 
cent.  The  average  mortality,  as  given  by  ou*'  best  authorities,  is, 
for  the  un  vaccinat«^d,  25  percent,  and  the  vaccinated,  5  per  cent,  or, 
as  has  been  well  stated  by  one:  *^  A  man  has  about  six  times  more 
chance  for  his  life  if  he  takes  the  disease  after  having  been  vac- 
cinated." The  regular  progress  of  the  disease  from  the  bcgin- 
nins:  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  commencing  with  January, 
1868 — two  months  previous  to  the  commencement  of  our  Board  of 

Health  Report: 

1808.                                            iseo. 
January,....  3        January..... 146 

Kebniairy 8        February 147 

March    13        March 77 

April 23        April 45 

M:iy 17         May 29 

June 7        Juiie ...19 

July 17        July   10 

An<tu<«t lU        August • 9 

Septemher J8 

October 32 

November.,...   76 

December 14i 
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By  comparing  these  tables  with  those  of  Cardiff  (town)  ud 
Sheffield,  given  by  **  Seaton,"  page  319,  we  shall  be  abletodis* 
cover  the  fact,  that  the  epidemic  has  here  made  good  its  histoij 
of   destruction.      Always  entrenching  itself,  and,  by  gndail 
approaches,  enters  upon  its  work  of  death,  and   when  once  in 
possession  keeps  good  its  grasp,  if  let  alone,  till  there  is  do 
more  material  on  which  to  operate,  then  gradually  retires.  Bj 
the  foregoi))g  table  for  the  six  months,  ending  Aug.  31, 1S6^ 
there  were  179  deaths,  which,  added  to  the  644,  would  make  i 
total  of  deaths  from  small-pox  in  18  months,  823,  giving, ii 
accordance  with  the  estimate  a  little  over  6000  cases  in  onevar 
and  a  half.     There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  deaibi 
after  August,  leading  us  to  fear  a  still  further  devolopment,  bal 
the  indications  now  are  that  the  material  is  about  exhausted, anJ 
that  we  shall  not  have  a  repetition  of  epidemic  small- pox  iinda 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  if  vaccination  could  be  universal,  wemiL'iit 
well  expect  never  to  receive  its  attention  again.     The  necessitj 
of  vaccination  and  revaccination,  and  the  protective  power  of 
vaccinia  has  been  fully  presented  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1869,  and  nothing  occurring  in  this  epidemic  has  dimlDishd 
our  confidence.     In  reference  to  the  question  of  the  protective 
power  of  vaccinia,  I  would  repeat   the  words  of  Dr.  Alij'-S 
written  in  1820-21,  and  often  repeated :    **  You  will  reraem^' 
that  the  question  is,  not  how  many  vaccinated   pei'sous  UR 
small-pox,  but  how  many  vaccinated  persons  are  fully  expovi 
to  the  contagion  of  small-pox,  and  escape  without  any  disiaSi 
and  our  assertion  is,  that,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  absohitCit) 
tection  of  the  human  constitution  is  the  rule,  and  the  occurre:^< 
of  any  disease  is  the  exception." — (Seaton,  page  235.)  HasnJ 
this  been  verified  in  the  recent  epidemic?  I  thiuk  it  safe  to  s; 
pose  that  our  whole  population  was  exposed  to  variolusiK>:^3 
during  the  past  two  3'ear8.     It  was  generally  diffused  througl)  ■•> 
the  city.     Not  only  diffused,  but  so  intensified  tliat  the  air  »li:vi 
we  breathed  was  laden  with  this  specific  poison.     No  portioi »( 
the  city  was  exempt.     If  we  take  the  population  as  reported  tf 
the  health  officer  we  have  260,000  exposed  to  the  diseaNC  I 
think,  if  we  should  state  that  200,000  had  been  protected  liii-^'"^ 
3000  failures,  we  should  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  prudence.  Tbi 
great  number  of  phj'sicians  and  nurses,  who  have  no  protecii'*' 
other  than  vaccinia,  stands  a  proud  monument  to  the  fan^ ' 
Jenner. 
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The  question  is  oftea  Asked,  why  small-pox,  a  disease  pro- 
fessedly under  onr  conlrol,  should  have  been  permiUed  to 
exist  in  this  citj,  apparently  nnchev^ked,  only  by  exhaustion^  for 
more  than  two  years?  The  Health  Officer  in  his  report  on  pages 
38  and  39,  after  giving  the  '*  means  employed  to  prevent  small- 
pox from  spreading  in  the  city  ** — ^sa3*s :  ''  But  they  were  ren- 
dereil  only  partially  successful,  owing  to  two  circumstances: 
viz.,  Ist,  Many  physicians  did  not  comply  with  the  law:  that  i% 
they  did  not  report  their  cases  to  the  Health  Officer,  as  the  law 
required.  2ady  A  number  of  German  physicians,  of  induenee 
six]  respectability  in  the  city,  positively  discountenance  the  prao- 
tice  of  vaoci nation  as  a  preventive  of  small -i)ox,  and  entertain 
and  promulgate  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  medium  for  communi* 
eating  other  diseases  to  the  human  system."  These  ma^'  I  e  con- 
sidered by  the  board  great  obstacles,  but  I  would  ask  what 
efforts  were  made  to  remove  them  ?  A  few  newspaper  notices — 
a  few  circulars — a  few  s:ood  resolutions — none  of  which  would 
be  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  masses — notices  to  the 
wanl  physicians  to  vaccinate  gratuitously  all  the  pcor  that  call  on 
tijern  without  extra  r^uneratiou,  is  about  tUe  substance  of 
these  efforts  to  carry  into  effect  the  efficient  measures  proposed. 
It  has  been  stated  that  small- pox  ^  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the 
city  for  two  years." 

Is  not  this  true?  Has  it  not  been  mot  on  the  streets — in  the 
hospital  wagon — in  the  gentleman's  hack — in  the  saloons — in 
places  of  amusement?  And  we  have  in  the  Health  OiHcer's  report 
for  October,  1869,  that  it  has  been  welcomed  to  our  churches^ 
attended  by  societies — members  of  which  unvaccinated  have 
taken  the  disease  and  died. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  following  report  of  the  oflleer^ 
for  October,  1869,  after  the  disease  had  existed  in  the  city  for 
nineteen  months: 

''  You  will  observe  that  there  were  nineteen  deaths  from, 
apnall-pox  during  the  month  past^  a  number  of  whom  were 
adults  who  ha  1  never  been  vaccinated.  In  three  instances  the 
funerals  of  smill-pox  cases  were  attended  by  societies;  the 
bo  lies  of  two  of  the  decedents  were  kept  in  the  house  over 
fortv-eiglit  hours ;  three  of  the  members  of  the  societies  retVrred 
to  eonu-aeted  the  disease  and  died.  Theie  are  m luy  instances 
iu  wiiicli  tliii  smiii'pox  has  bjeu  oontr.ictel  anvl  spre.i  I  hy  k  jap- 
ing the  bodies  au  unusual  length  of  time  and  then  giving  them  a 
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public  burial  with  the  attendance  of  societies.  It  Is  well  known 
to  physicians  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  certain  ways  of  com- 
municating and  disseminating  the  small-pox.  1  would  therefoit 
recommend  that  the  bodies  of  persons  deceased  of  small-pox 
should  not  be  taken  into  churches,  and  that  all  societies  should 
discontinue  the  practice  of  attending  funerals. 

*^  It  is  highly  important  that  the  public  generally,  as  well  u 
physicians,  should  understand  the  necessity  of  reporting  to  the 
Health  Office,  promptly,  all  cases  of  smallpox,  and  also  all  catn 
oj  varioloid.  The  objects  which  the  Board  of  Health  have  in 
view  in  asking  all  persons  having  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
small  pox  or  varioloid  in  any  house  or  locality,  is  that  prompt 
and  proper  means  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading,  and  that  such  persons  as  have  the  disease  may  be 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  not  be  neglected. 

"It  is  earnestly  advised  that  all  parents,  or  other  persons 
having  charge  of  children,  have  them  properly  vaccinated  tx 
once.  And  all  children,  as  well  as  grown  persons,  who  maj 
have  been  vaccinated,  should  consult  a  phyiscian  as  to  whether 
they  are  sufficiently  protected  by  such  vaccination ;  and  whe£ 
the  least  doubt  or  uncertainty  exists  vaccination  should  be  prac- 
ticed at  once.  There  are  very  many  instances  in  which  persoofl 
are  required  to  be  vaccinated  repeatedly  before  complete  protec 
tion  is  afforded  against  small-pox.  Vaccination  is  the  only  pre- 
ventive against  small-pox. 

**All  persons  who  desire  to  be  vaccinated,  and  who  are  no; 
able  to  pay  for  such  vaccinatioi ,  can  have  such  service  gratui- 
tously performed  by  calling  upon  the  *  District  phj^sician '  of  the 
ward  in  which  they  reside,  any  day,  between  the  hours  of  cue 
and  two  o^ clock  p.  m.,  or  at  such  other  hours  as  may  be  desig 
nated  by  the  physician.^' 

It  was  reported  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  in  conneotiot 
with  this  report  and  recommendations,  that  one  member  of  the 
board  was  not  prepared  to  act,  wishing  to  post  himself,  as  ba 
was  not  convinced  that  small-pox  was  a  contagious  disease,  i 
non-Medical  Board  of  Health  may  be  good  policy,  but  in  iLU 
epidemic  they  have  signally  failed  ^*  in  rising  (o  the  tnagniiudt  'J 
the  occasion  "  in  meeting  this  emergency. 

In  this  connection  I  would  ask  attention  to  an  extract  of  t 
paper  read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Convention,  in 
1869,  by  Dr.  £lisha  Harris,  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  the 
Metropolitan  District,  New  York. 

This  extract  and  others  are  here  presented  as  a  contrstf 
between  the  action  of  our  Board  of  Health  and  other  authority ^ 
and  also  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  asking  for  ct'XD- 
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pa1sor>''  laws  for  vacoination ;  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  consid* 
ered  b}'  many  as  of  doubtful  expediency. 

Dr.  Harris  saj's : 

*'  Again,  in  dealing  with  contagious  diseases,  it  is  found  that 
masses  of  the  people  yield  cheerful  compliance  with  whatever 
requirements  and  advice  the  sanitary  authorities  propose.  For 
instance,  c*.  uses  that  may  not  here  be  mentioned  had  recently 
planted  smallpox  in  more  than  one  hundred  different  places  in 
the  city,  and  distributed  it  all  the  way  from  the  battery  to  Har- 
lem and  Carmansville,  in  such  places  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  its  rapid  and  wide  spread  ravages.  During  the  pre- 
ceding two  years  there  had  been  much  idle  clamor  kept  up  by  a 
few  persons  against  vaccination,  and  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
cern of  sanitary  officers  about  this  duty  in  schools  and  else- 
where. The  danger  had  at  last  become  imminent.  Two  hnndred 
and  twenty-five  cases  of  small-pox  had  been  diseOA'ered  in  the 
city  between  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  last  day  of  May, 
On  the  latter  day  a  plan  lor  systematic  canvassing,  by  house  to- 
bouse  visitation,  throughout  the  entire  city  was  put  in  operation, 
and  by  the  liberal  and  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Health 
sixty  ph3'sicians  were  added  to  the  twenty  already  on  dnty  as 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  the  whole  force  was  concentrated  upon 
the  work  of  house-to-house  vaccination. 

'*  These  gentlemen  could  use  no  coersive  measures  in  the  task 
they  undeitook ;  but  they  were  charged  to  explain  the  duty  of 
vaccination.     This  course  unbarred  all  doors  and  broke  down 
all  opposition.     They  triumphed  in  the  work,  and  thereby  con- 
ferred a  benefit  upon  the  metropolis  which  saved  many  hundred 
lives,  and  protected  its  commercial  interests  against  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  would  have  resulted  from  the  continued 
and  iucreased  ravages  of  this  loathsome  contagion.     In  the  six. 
weeks  ending  June  15,  there  had  been  no  less  than  sixty-one 
cases  of  small-pox  discovered  and  placed  under  sanitary  care  in 
the  Sixteenth  and  Twentieth  wards  alone*.     The  work  of  vaccin- 
ation in  these  wards  was  completed  July  10,  and  from  that  date 
ontil  Oct  10  only  three  cases  of  small  pox  w  re  foun  l  m     i 
Sixteenth  and  only  four  in  the  Twentieth  Ward.     These  two 
wards  contain  not  less  than  150.000  people,  mostly  in  tenement 
houses;  and  the  persons  who  sickened  of  the  disease  during  the 
periofi  last  named  proved  to  be  those  who  had  not  received  the 
boon  the  board's  vaccinating  corps  offered  from  house  to  house. 
As  to  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  neglecting  to  otfer 
yacciuation  in  this  manner,  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  t.icir 
duty  concerning  it,  we  may  judge  from  the  events  of  the  winter 
of  1864-65  in  our  city,  when-npwards  of  two  thousand  cases  of 
the  disease  and  more  than  six  hundred  deaths  occurred.     Then 
there  was  panic  and  so  great  fear  of  the  contagion  that  thoa- 
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8fti)d8  of  merchants  purchased  in  other  cities  who  would  other- 
wise have  visited  New  York.*' 

In  1854-5  small  pox  was  spreading  fearfully  in  the  thirteenth 
ward  of  this  city.  A  proposition  was  made  to  the  Infirmary 
Board  *'  to  stamp  out "  the  disease  in  three  weeks  if  they  would 
give  the  necessary  assistance.  To  this  they  agreed.  The  jnayor 
directed  liis  day  police  to  visit  all  the  houses,  and  to  see  thai 
every  cliild  of  the  poor  not  vaccinated  was  presented  to  the  city 
physician  for  tlie  operation.  The  policemen  of  this  ward  were 
faithful  men.  The  result  was,  that  in  less  than  four  weeks,  three 
hundi'ed  had  been  vaccinated  or  revaccinated,  and  not  a  ease  of 
small  pox  remai  led.  This  month's  work  cost  the  city  975,  for 
they  then  allowed  twenty-five  cents  for  vaccination.  The  lesult 
justified  the  measure  twenty  fold.  The  epidemic  was  stayed, 
and  the  results  continue  to  the  present.  In  this  lar^e  ward,  so 
liable  to  contagion,  only  thirteen  deaths  occurred  during  the 
late  epidemic,  being  only  2.17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  from  small  pox. 

Dr.  E.  Snow,  Superintendent  of  Health,  Providence,  fihode 
Island,  statcb,  in  his  report  for  1868-9,  that  small  pox  appeared 
in  that  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  four  dilfereut  times 
during  the  winter,  and  in  four  ditferent  localities,  all  favorable 
to  its  extension,  yet  in  no  case  did  the  disease  extend  beyond 
the  infected  tenements.  He  relied  on  vaccination  and  isolation. 
These  agents  failed  him  not,  neither  will  they  ever  fail  when 
vigilantly  employed.  Standing  at  a  safe  distance,  proclaiming. 
'*  peace  when  there  is  no  peace" — issuing  circulars  to  those  who 
can  not  read — otTering  relief  and  publishing  resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Health  in  the  city  papers  which  never  visit  the  abodes 
of  the  masses,  will  never  conquer  this  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
It  must  be  a  hand  to-hand  encounter  and  no  surrender — the 
masses  must  be  reached  b}'  house  to  house  visitation  and  vac- 
cination. It  has  been  objected  that  isolation  bears  heavily*  on 
the  isolated.  Admit  that  it  does  for  a  time,  the  public  good 
demands  it,  and  what  comparison  can  be  made  between  a  par- 
tial restraint  of  liberty  for  a  few  weeks  and  the  loss  by  death  of 
nearly  one  thousand  of  our  population,  and  the  incalculable  loss 
to  the  business  interests  of  a  large  city  like  ours  during  the  \u^i 
two  years.  Vaccination  and  isolation  are  our  reliable  ageats» 
and  \<  heu  energetically  applied  remove  the  necessity  for  epidemics 
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of  small  pox.  Far  cheaper  would  it  have  been  for  this  city  to 
have  placed  in  the  field  efficient  vaccinators  to  canvass  the  dif- 
ferent wards  of  the  city  from  house  to  house,  and  paid  them  4 
fair  compensation,  than  relying  on  the  poor  presenHng  them*- 
selves  to  the  city  physicians,  thereby  increasing  the  labor  pf 
these  medical  men,  who,  on  an  average,  received  daring  the  year 
1868-9  about  three  cents  a  visit  The  answer  to  the  question. 
Why  this  extended  and  disastrous  epidemic  ?  is  a  very  plain  one. 
Vaccination  has  been  neglected  by  those  having  children  in 
charge.  It  has  been  performed  by  those  who  did  not  know  tht* 
difference  between  a  common  ulcer  and  a  well  developed  vaccine 
postale.  Physicians  have  been  undoubtedly  remiss  in  nol 
knowing  in  each  case  that  the  well  defined  areola  appears. 

There  is  also  too  great  neglect  of  revaccination.  The  utt»> 
want  of  efiSciency  on  the  part  of  our  authorities  in  the  use  of  the- 
well  known  and  only  means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  contagion 
16  the  great  reason  why  small  pox  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of 
our  city  for  more  than  two  years.  I  will  here  st.ite  tliat  our 
Health  Officer  has  made  some  excellent  recommendations,  and- 
the  Board  of  Health  has  not  failed  to  pass  stringent  resolutions ; 
but  it  seems  there  has  been  a  complete  failure  in  enforcing  or 
carrying  into  operation  the  following  powers  conferred  on  the- 
Board :  **  May  take  measures  and  supply  agents  and  afford 
inf/ucemenl9  and  facilities  for  general  and  graiuitoui  vaccination.^' 
I  have  been  furnished  with  many  interesting  facts  in  relation  to 
the  peculiar  effects  of  vaccination  in  this  city  duiing  the  opidemio. 
These  I  hope  to  present  to  the  Academy  during  the  present 
year. 


THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  MORBID  PHENOMENA  AND  ORGANIC 

STRUCTURES. 

Post  Mortem  Examinations  and  their  Lessons. 

Report  of  Committee  on  New  RenM»die8  to  the  Muskingum  County,  Or 

Medical  Soiiety,  Mny  4. 1871. 

By  Z.  C.  McElroy,  M.  D.,  Ziinesvllle,  Ohio. 

In  obedience,  without  doubt,  to  the  ordinary  laws  govern* 

ing  trade  in  sneh  matters,  a  butcher  of  the  Jewish  religious  faith 

commenced  his  business  in  our  city  during  the  past  year.     As  a 

matter  of  scientific  interest  I  visited  his  place  of  business  earlj. 


i 
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in  the  past  month,  explaining  to  him  that  ni}*  call  was  made  to 
ascertain  some  particulars  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 
slaughtering  animals  for  food.  He  received  me  courteousl}*,  and 
stated  that  the  Jews  were  still  governed  b\'  the  Mosaic  laws  on 
the  subject,  and  exhibited  to  me  the  implements  used  only  in  the 
act  of  slaughter — very  neat  and  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  in 
appropriate  cases.  The  instruments  for  other  purposes  are  such 
as  are  in  common  use  by  butchers.  After  an  animal  was  clearly 
dead,  he  was  required  by  the  laws  of  his  people  to  make  a  poH 
mortem  examination,  to  ascertain  whether  its  flesh  was  suitable 
for  human  food.  The  first  object  of  examination  was  the  lungs, 
and,  subsequently,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  He  explaiued 
to  me  what  was  his  duty,  and  what  he  actually  did  whenever 
any  lesions  of  structure  were  found,  all  of  which  were  interest- 
ing, but  for  my  present  purpose  not  necessary  to  repeat  here. 

Very  soon  after  I  received  a  medical  journal,  containing  • 
history  of  what  was  called  *'  A  Remarkable  Case  of  Hysteria,*' 
with  the  results  of  a  post  mortem  examination.  I  certainly 
found  the  case  interesting,  and  hope  to  make  a  summary  of  it, 
with  its  lessonS;  equally  so  to  my  fellows  to-day. 

The  patient,  a  female,  aged  twenty-one  at  death,  had  bad  a 
long  and  serious  illness,  called  tj'phoid  fever,  at  fourteen  yeart 
of  age,  succeeded  by  a  protracted  convalescence,  winding  up 
with  pain  in  the  side  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  This  was  diag- 
nosed as  an  abscess  by  the  attending  physician,  who  proposed 
an  incision,  which  was  declined,  followed  b}'  his  dismissal  from 
the  case,  and  the  calling  of  another  physician.  Two  years  after 
an  uncle  of  the  patient  finds  her  in  Ohio,  in  charge  of  a  Thorop- 
sonian,  but  not  improving.  This  uncle  takes  her  to  a  large  city 
and  places  her  in  charge  of  a  homoeopath,  who  treated  the  girl 
two  years  for  womb  disease.  Another  change  of  physicians,  and 
she  was  maintained  in  a  sitting  posture  in  bed,  night  and  day, 
during  a  whole  year,  for  womb  disease  still ;  otherwise  treated 
mainly  by  so-called  tonics  and  stimulants.  The  occa.sion  of  her 
being  confined  in  the  sitting  posture  so  long  was,  it  is  explained, 
that  her  left  leg  was  persistently  drawn  up,  the  heel  pressing 
against  the  vulva.  The  leg  could  not  be  moved  from  this  posi- 
tion only  when  she  was  under  the  influence  of  ether,  when  it 
could  readily  be  extended ;  but  with  returning  conscionsness  ft 
was  again  retracted,  and  no  amount  of  force  could  keep  it 
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extended.  Various  roecbanical  contrivances,  in  th'e  way  of  Bpliuto 
and  bandages,  were  tried,  but  all  were  unsuccessful  in  keeping 
her  limb  extended. 

Doctors  again  changed,  and  she  becomes  the  patient  of  a  roes- 
.  merist  and  clairvoyant,'  under  whose  management  she  thought 
she  improved ;  but,  as  she  did  not  get  well,  another  change  of 
residence  and  doctors,  and  she  is  brought  before  a  medical  col- 
lege clinic.  The  examination  here  disclosed,  the  professor  said, 
retroflexion  of  the  uterus.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  to  replace 
it,  and,  to  maintain  it  in  position,  introduced  a  Hng  pessary. 
Suppositories  of  morphia  and  belladonna  were  introduced  into 
her  rectum,  and  hydrate  of  chloral  given  internally.  The  vaginal 
manipulations  and  pessary  threw  her  into  violent  spasms,  which 
continued  all  the  time  the  instrument  was  worn  in  spite  of  the 
morphia  and  belladonna  suppositories  and  chloral  hj'drate.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  the  pessary  was  withdrawn.  Severe  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  left  ovary  next  led  to  the  diagnosis  of 
abscess  by  an  attending  physician,  who  applied  a  succession  of 
blisters  without  any  relief. 

Another  change  of  professional  advisers  brought  her  to  a 
clairvoyant  again,  who  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  the  last  phy- 
sician, but  the  clairvoyant  could  do  nothing  for  her  relief; 
thonght  if  she  lived  long  enough  the  matter  would  come  away  of 
itself,  and  then  she  would  get  well.  But  the  spasms  aifd  suffer- 
ing continued  to  increase  until  her  death,  which  took  place  not 
long  after. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  case  it  is  stated  all  the  anti-spasmodics, 

nervines  and  anodynes,  known    to    the    pharmacopcnia,  were 

employed  unsuccessfully.     On  more  than  one  occasion  an  ounce 

of  chloral  hydrate  was  administered  in  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out relief. 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  sufferings  her  appetite  continued  good, 
even  craving,  until  near  the  close  of  her  life,  when  the  circula- 
tion and  respiration  sensibly  failed.  She  menstruated  regulaily' 
but  scantily,  and  had  some  slight  leucorrho^a.  At  the  post 
mortem  a  number  of  physicians  were  present.  Body  well  nour- 
ished.   Left  leg  slightly  smaller  than  the  right. 

The  abdomen,  first  examined,  disclosed  a  womb  having  the 
natural  appearance  of  a  virgin  uterus. 

Bladder  and  kidne3's  normal,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the 
iriscera  and  contents  of  the  abdomen. 
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Chest,  viscera  all  normal. 

Head,  brain,  medulla,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  spiittl 
diord,  normal. 

Micr«i9copic  examination  of  the  crural  nerve  showed  normal 
structure. 

The  whole  report  of  the  case  is  very  short,  and  is  a  very 
remarkable  medical  paper — first,   for  its  straightforwardoess, 
-simplicit}',  honesty,  and  the  apparent  truth  of  its  report  of  the 
case,  and  post  mortem  appearances.     These  are  all  shoivn  from 
•  internal  evidence.      Second,  for  the  fact  that,  after  seven  con- 
secutive years  of  truly  terrible  suffering,  treated  in  that  lime  by 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  doctors,  of  all  shades  of  practice, 
the  patient  comes  to  her  demise  with  good  etnbonpoinl;  and  aa 
ordinary  post  mortem  shows  the  contents  of  her  abdomen,  chest, 
head,  and  upper  part  of  spinal  chord,  to  be  in  a  condition,  con- 
sidered by  the  examiners  present,  to  be  that  of  health ;  the  diag 
nosis  of  every  medical  personage  connected  with  the  patient 
during  these  seven  years  shown  to  have  been  erroneous,  demon 
stratcd,  as  those  who  made  the  post  mortem  examination  thought 
they  had  demonstrated,  to  be  altogether  wrong.    And  yet  a  part 
of  these  medical  gentlemen  (or  ladies  ?)  connected  with  the  case 
during  its    continuance,  were  certainly  not   either   numskulls 
or  greenhorns,  and  surely  had  investigated  the  case  in  the 
methods  sanctioned  by  the  highest  professional  authority  and 
usage;  but  the  autopsy  shows  that  they  were  no  nearer  right 
than  some  of  the  ignorant  pretenders  certainly  connected  with 
'  the  case  during  its  piogress. 

I'hc  post  mortem  was  apparently  such  as  is  commonly  consid- 
ered satisfactory,  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  professional 
authority.  But  it  failed  to  show  any  cause  for  either  the  suffe^ 
ings  or  death  of  the  patient.  And  the  account  leaves  the  readefi 
or  student,  to  infer  that  the  train  of  morbid  phenomena,  which 
continued  through  seven  years,  and  then  terminated  in  death, 
was  independent  of  any  changes  of  structure.  An  inference  cer- 
tainly not  Justly  deducible  from  the  post  mortem,  o**  rather  the 
published  account  of  the  post  mortem  of  her  body,  as  it  is  thi 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  show. 

Having  so  recently  conversed  with  the  Jewish  butcher,  it  wai 
not  unnatural  thai  I  should  contrast  what  he  told  me  he  did 
with  every  animal  he  slaughtered,  and  what  these  professloail 
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gentlemen  state  they  did  with  this  young  lady's  body.  And 
the  conclusion,  that  they  had  made  but  a  Jewish  butcher's  post 
mortem,  could  not  be  got  out  of  my  mind.  For  it  was  not,  cer- 
tainly, such  an  one  as  Brown  8e-Quard,  or  Pliny  Earle-,  or  Rad- 
cliffe,  or  a  hundred  other  pathologists  now  living,  and  engaged  * 
in  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  would  have  made.  None  of 
these  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  Je  ish  butcher's  post 
mortem  in  so  interesting  a  case  as  this  young  lady's  body  offered 
for  study.  Nor  is  it  likely  either  of  them  would  have  handed 
her  body  over  to  friends  for  interment  without  finding  and 
demonstrating  the  changes  of  molecular  forms  of  structure 
which  certainly  did  exist,  as  demonstrated  by  function  during 
life.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  who  made  the 
post  mortem  have  demonstrated,  not  that  a  human  being  can 
evolve  during  seven  years  such  a  train  of  morbid  phenomena  as 
was  presented  in  this  young  lady's  case,  but  rather  that  Jewish 
butcher's  post  mortems,  on  human  beings,  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned by  the  profession,  for  ceitainly  in  such  cases  as  this, 
moi^id  anatomy,  as  a  science,  has  outgrown  them.  A  profes- 
sion claiming  to  be  wise,  learned,  accurate  and  scientific,  ought 
not  to  have  any  occasion  for  making  such  a  humiliating  conf^es- 
•ion  fls  is  contained  in  this  published  paper. 

Either  function  is  the  language  or  expression  of  organic  struc- 
tares,  or  our  symptomatology  is  all  wrong ;  for  the  proper  inter- 
relation of  symptoms  is  confessedly,  and  really,  based  on 
ehanofes  of  the  molecular  forms  of  structure,  or  molecular 
activity,  or  both,  in  the  different  viscera  and  textures  of  any 
living  body. 

That  changes  of  structure  were  present  in  this  young  lady's 
body  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  the  kind  of  post  mortem  made  failed  to  disclose  them. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  her  symptoms  during  life  were 
the  purposeless  display  and  volume  of  mechanical  force.  Phys- 
iology points  to  the  nerve  masses,  plexuses,  spinal  chord, 
medulla  and  brain  for  the  organic  conditions  and  source  of 
Ihe  normal  force,  which  this  young  lady  presented  in  such  aim- 
less and  meaningless  excess  during  a  part  of  her  life:  and  path- 
ology and  morbid  anatomy  demonstrate  its  correctness  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Gases  precisely  opposite  in  character,  or  paral- 
yeia  of  one  or  both  lower  extremeties — normal  force  annihilated — 
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are  sufficiently  common  not  to  be  considered  rarities.  A'.d  patb- 
ologists  and  morbid  anatomists  lave  no  difficulty  in  tracing  liie 
loss  of  power  to  loss  of  molecular  forms  of  structure  in  the 
nerve  masses.  And  as  this  young  lady  presented  simply  an 
*  aimless  excess  of  a  normal  force,  it  was  due  to  change  of  mole- 
cular forms  of  structure  in  the  nerve  masses,  even  though  the 
post  mortem  failed  to  disclose  them,  as  such  post  moitemi 
al\\'ays  have,  and  always  will  fail  to  .disclose  tliem,  in  any  givca 
case.  Had  they  been  thus  looked  for,  the  microscope  and 
•  proper  manipulations  would  have  shown  them  with  absolute 
certainty. 

She  had  bad,  seven  years  previous  to  her  demise,  a  serioos 
illness,  named  as  typhoid  fever;  behind  which,  and  previous  to 
which,  there  bad  been  loss  of  dynamic  capacities  in  her  tissues; 
and  the  purpose  of  the  febrile  phenomena  was  the  removal  of 
her  defective  tissues  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  reconstructed 
with  normal  dynamic  capabilities.  This  train  of  phenomena  ii 
necessarily  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  velocity  of  nor- 
mal molecular  work,  as  evidenced  b}*  increased  temperature;  for 
temperature  can  only  be  elevated  above  the  normal  standard  bj 
increased  velocity  of  chemical  changes,  or  molecular  waste,  moie 
pbiinly  visible  in  the  circulation,  respiration  and  heat  of  cuta- 
neous surfaces  than  elsewhere;  but  otljcrwise  evident  in  changed 
fuuctions  and  dynamic  capacities. 

These  higher  ranges  of  temperature,  depending  as  they  do  on 
increased  activity  of  molecular  work  in  all  living  beings,  are 
hazardous  to  the  molecular  forms  of  structure  of  the  nervoui 
masses  and  certain  viscera,  as  the  kidne3'8,  in  definite  ratios  for 
each  degree  ol  elevation  above  the  normal  standard  to  that  point 
where  they  are  lost.  In  the  very  brief  account  of  this  3*oung 
lady's  case  no  mention  is  made  of  temperature  at  any  time  dur- 
ing her  first  serious  illness  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  subse- 
quently. Nor  is  it  stated  whether  she  had  had  a  fall,  or  other 
violent  concussion  or  shock  (which,  by  the  way,  are  merely 
increased  mechanical  motion,  and  do  mischief  only  by  breaking 
up  molecnlar  forms  of  structure)  previous  to  or  succeeding  tlie 
fever.  Nor  is  it  stated  whether  she  bad  had  either  of  the  so 
f  called  exanthemata,  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.     Information 

in  regard  to  either  of  these  circumstances  would  throw  miicb 
light  on  the  aubseqaent  history  of  the  case.     But  that  she  did, 
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from  8ome  caose,  lose  molecular  forms  of  stroctore  in  one  or 
more  of  the  nerve  maeses  or  spinal  cord,  is  as  certainly  true  as 
that  the  introduction  of*a  new  mass  of  matter,  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  earth,  into  our  solar  system  would  disturb  its  harmony. 
These  things  do  not  occur  without  causes,  or  outside  of  the  pale 
of  law,  any  more  than  the  train  of  morbid  phenomena  manifested 
by  this  young  lady.  And  an  autopsy,  guided  by  these  certain* 
ties,  would  have  revealed  th^  changes  of  molecular  forms  of 
structure  to  which  the  purposeless  volume  and  display  of 
mechanical  force  were  ^ue.  The  good  embof^int  of  the  patient 
attested  that  the  processes  of  ordinary  repair  and  waste  of  struc- 
ture proceeded  almost  in  a  normal  manner;  and  taking  into 
consideration  that  the  expenditure  of  muscular  force  required 
a  corresponding  amount  of  food,  her  craving  appetite  is  readily 
comprehended,  and  the  processes  of  repair  and  waste  may  be 
regarded  as  altogether  normal ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
during  the  whole  seven  years  of  her  illness,  she  was  taking  more 
or  less  medicine  all  the  time,  the  subject  of  experiment  by  so 
many  doctors,  much  of  which  could  hardly  f^il  to  interfere,  to 
some  extent,  with  digestion  and  assimilation,  she  certainly 
must  have  had  a  very  high  grade  of  organic  life ;  and  had  not 
the  molecular  forms  of  her  nerve  tissues  been  lost,  she  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  living  now  in  high  physical  health.  But  the 
mechanical  force  which  would  have  moved  her  body  about  in 
labor,  society  or  recrcfition,  common  to  youth,  was  aimlessly 
and  purposely  expended  in  keeping  her  leg  flexed,  and  in  spas- 
modic movements.  And  these  changed  functions  demonstrated 
that  at  certain  points,  designated  by  both  physiology  and  path- 
ology, molecular  forms  of  structure  had  been  changed  or  lost. 

The  following  conclusions  are  reached  by  my  study  of  thin 
most  interesting  case : 

1st — That  no  "Hew  remedy  " — not  even  a  peer  of  chloral — 
can  compare  in  importance  with  a  new  system  of  post  mortem 
examinations,  corresponding  with  the  advanced  state  of  physi 
ology  and  pathology. 

2d. — That  post  mortcms,  to  expose  to  view  the  more  obvious 
lesions  of  the  contents  of  the  cranial  thoracic  and  abdominsl 
cavities,  except  for  purposes  of  demonstration  to  novices,  do  not 
now  throw  any  new  light  upon 'pathology  and  therapeutics,  nor 
physiology. 

IS^VoL.  IV. 
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8d. — ^That  post  mortemB,  to  be  of  any  use  in  cases  confusedly 
obscure  in  diagnosis,  must  include  examinations  of  the  miDutest 
structures  of  the  parts  to  which  changed  function  ^uriDg  life 
point  as  the  probable  seat  of  the  lesions. 

4th. — ^That  from  such  post  mortem  examinations  as  are  here 
indicated  can  there  be  any  hope  of  new  light  on  pathology  and 
morbid  anatomy. 

5th. — That  though  such  examii^gtions  may  consume  time,  pos 
sibly  cost  a  little  money  and  a  good  deal  of  ]abor»  their  results 
will  fully  compensate  any  and  every  ex{>lorer  and  iftvestigator 
so  employed. 


TRANSVERSE  OR  CROSS  PRESENTATION. 

By  J  AS.  W.  BuNN,  M.  D.,  Jacksonville,  O. 

I  was  called  to  visit  a  woman  in  her  second  confinement,  aged 
twenty- three  years.  I  ascertained,  upon  inquiry,  that  during  her 
first  confinement  she  had  had  a  very  serious  tin^e.  The  labur 
was  tedious,  and  lasted  some  thirty-six  hours,  when  she  was 
delivered  of  a  fine  healthy  child,  which  exercised  its  lungv 
fi'eely  as  soon  as  it  emerged  into  the  world.  After  the  child  ws; 
separated  from  its  mother,  upon  examination  a  footling  presec 
tation  of  a  second  child  was  made  out.  (The' presentation  uf 
the  first  born,  however,  was  natural).  But  labor  seemed  to  i^ 
entirely  gone,  and  afler  the  accoucheur  wasted  a  sufficient  Icn^'u^ 
of  time,  failed,  with  the  addition  of  parturient  remedies,  to  huK 
about  labor  again.  She  was  delivered  then,  as  soon  as  possibit. 
of  a  still  born  child,  well  developed,  etc. 

After  I  had  been  in  the  room  perhaps  one  hour,  daring  wbi^  )< 
time  the  woman  seemed  very  jovial,  and  labor  did  not  amoui.'' 
to  anything,  I  concluded  to  make  an  examination,  but  coniil  &'> 
ascertain  the  correct  presentation.  The  os  was  dilated  to  \l' 
size  of  a  half  silver  dollar,  not  rigid,  but  very  flabby.  I  ooncluiit'"' 
that  ample  time  would  be  afforded  me  to  visit  a  patient  of  mi"^ 
about  a  quarter  mile  distant,  which  I  did,  and  returned  af\er  :• : 
absence  of  perhaps  one  hour.  I  made  another  exanunatioa  &^-^ 
found  the  membranes  protruding ;  at  once  I  discovered  that  i> 
presentation  was  an  unnatural  ohe.  After  making  this  discover) 
I   was  led  to  inquire  into  the  history  of   her  firaV  deliver; 
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which  is  stated  above,  etc.    During  the  time  that  I  was  being 
summoned  to  see  the  patient,  which  occupied  about  three  hours, 
she  seemed  to  suffer  a  great  deal,  and  labor,  seemingly  to  all 
present,  was  progressing,  as  they  thought,  very  favorably  and 
naturally.     After  my  arrival  she  had  no  labor  of  any  conse- 
quence.    In  fact,  labor  soon  left  her  entirely.     I  used  every 
remedy  to  bring  it  on  again,  but  just  as  often  failed  to  accom- 
plish my  purposa     The  meo^ranes  were  protruding.     I  rup- 
tured them,  and  soon  the  right  hand  and  arm  was  delivered,  the 
child  lyfng  across  the  superior  strait,  with  it  back  to  the  mother^s 
back,  and  its  abdomen  towards  the  mother's  abdomen,  the  head 
in  the  right  iliac  region.     Upon  further  examination  I  found 
that  the  child  was  living.     At  once  the  three  modes  ot  version 
occurred  to  my  mind.     After  reflecting  for  a  moment,  I  con- 
cluded, if  possible,  to  convert  the  presentation  into  a  footling 
one.     I  gently  and  carefully  introduced  my  hand,  and  began 
searching-  for  a  foot ;  very  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  down  the 
right  foot.     I  was  greatly  gratified  with  my  success,  it  requiring 
but  a  few  efforts  until  I  brought  the  right  foot  down.     Labor 
with  this  mal-presentation  is,  as  the  statistics  show,  extremely 
dangerous  to  both  the  mother  and  child.     I  proceeded  at  once 
to  deliver  by  the  foot  (the  toes  being  directed  forwards)  by 
gentle  traction.     I  succeeded  in  delivering  the  woman  of  a  fine 
healthy  child,  that  would  weigh  between  nine  and  eleven  pounds, 
and  it  is  still  living,  as  I  saw  the  child  only  the  other  day.    The 
arms  were  both  stretched  out  above  its  head,  the  left  leg  was 
closely  pressed  to  its  body;  hence  the  protection  to  the  neck  by 
tlie  arms,  leg,  etc.     After  the  version  was  completed  in  the  pel- 
vis, I  delivered  the  patient,  with  the  face  of  the  foetus  directed 
towards  the  mother's  perineum,  and  the  occiput  towards  the 
symphysis,  etc.     I  do  not  think  that  I  consumed  more  than  five 
minutes'  time  in  completing  the  delivery,  and  during  that  time, 
and  one  hour  previous,  the  woman  had  had  no  labor. 

Now  this  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  in  the  case.  I  have  had 
several  cases  of  similar  mal-presentations,  but  labor  was  always 
e:Kcraciating,  and  the  great  difficulty  was  always  in  introducing 
my  hand  into  the  uterus  in  order  to  effect  a  version.  But  in 
the  case  under  consideration  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
introducing  my  hand,  as  the  parts  were  perfectly  relaxed,  and 
the  OS  sufficiently  dilated.    I  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
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version  without  inflicting  but  very  little  pain  to  my  patient  Not 
in  these  kind  of  presentations  the  labor  is  invariably  very  seTere, 
too  strong  for  the  patient  to  endure  long:  decision  and  action 
must  be  immediate.  This,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  fdways 
been  my  experience.  The  case  of  Mrs.  B.  was  diametricallj  the 
opposite.  I  was  truly  very  successful  in  this  case,  but  do  not 
anticipate  I  will  ever  have  such  another  peculiar  case,  should  I 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  live  out  my  three  score  years  and  ten,  ud 
during  that  whole  time  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  if  I  had  converted 
the  presentation  into  a  breech  in  place  of  a  footling  one,  I  wonW 
have  had  to  use  the  forceps  before  a  delivery  could  have  hm 
effected ;  had  I  converted  the  presentation  into  a  breech  one,  the 
probabilities  are  the  child  would  have  been  still  bom. 


MEMOIRE  UPON  GANGRENE  OF  THE  PENIS. 

By  M.  Dkuabquay.    Translated  from  the  "  Archives  Generates" 
By  T,  C.  Minor,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

rConcluded  from  Maj  No.) 

Inflammation  of  the  Penis. — Of  all  the  causes  that  I  baie 
enumerated,  there  is  not  one,  by  itself  alone,  can  produce  gas 
grenc  of  the  penis.  Inflammation  is  the  obliging  proof  of  each 
one  of  them ;  for  gangrene  can  not  be  produced  without  se&H 
it  developed  in  a  certain  degree.  Alone,  inflammation,  maj 
sometimes  constitute  the  initial  phenomena  and  the  terminatioi 
of  gangrene. 

The  ancients  have  easily  divided  the  question  of  inflammatioa 
by  saying  that  it  swells  and  distends  the  parts,  dismcmberins 
^nd  destroying  the  vessels. 

Hunter  has  left  us  a  reducing  doctrine  upon  the  inflammation 
that  precedes  gangrene.  His  theory  of  increase  of  action  with 
diminution  of  vital  energy  is  full  of  attractions,  and  I  must  avo« 
tluit  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  explanations. 

Wc  will  consider  in  inflammation  cf  the  penis  simple  Wfl«> 
postkUiSy  phlebitis  qf  the  dorsal  vein,  and  penitis. 

Ist.  It  is  not  rare  to  sec  gangrene  occur  at  the  end  of  a  balan^' 
posthitis.  But  this  complication  is  manifested  the  more  whec 
the  surface  of  the  glaus  or  of  the  prcpupe  is  found  covered  b^ 
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ulcers.*   In  this  case  it  produces  a  capillary  phlebitis.     (Des- 
ruelles). 

2d.  Gangrene  limits  itself,  then,  to  the  prepuce,  and  invades  the 
sheath  of  the  penis ;  but  this  last  case  is  rather  the  sequelae  of  a 
phlebitis  of  the  dorsal  vein,  which  may  be  Uie  consequence  of 
the  abortive  treatment  of  a  blennorrhagia. 

3d.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  we  have  seen  occur  a  general  phle- 
bitis, a  true  penitis,  of  which  the  consequence  was  the  entire  loss 
of  the  organ. 

These  are  the  cases,  above  all,  which  complicate  a  gastro- 
enteritis, simple  or  typhoid. 

It  is  not  rare  to  see  following,  under  the  influence  of  more  or 
less  rapid  inflammation,  an  ulceration  which  destroys  and  per- 
forates a  portion  of  the  canal.  More  often,  in  the  meanwhile,  it 
is  not  in  similar  cases  that  we  observe  the  rupture  of  the  urethra. 
Whatever,  then,  it  may  be,  it  permits  the  passage  of  the  urine 
from  the  breadth  of  this  gap,  which  from  thence  distributes 
itself  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  penis.  The  liquid  penetrates, 
from  mesh  to  mesh,  into  the  neighboring  cellular  tissue;  it 
removes  them  easily,  diffuses  itself  into  the  perineum,  the  scro- 
tum and  the  penis,  sometimes  reaches  the  groins  and  the  inferior 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  brings  about  in  this  way  irreparable 
disorders. 

The  perforation  of  the  urethra  may  be  due  to  an  exaggerated 
distension  of  a  part  of  the  canal  situated  back  of  the  contraction ; 
it  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  false  passage  in  the  operation  of 
catheterism ;  it  may  result  from  the  falling  of  an  eschar  at  this 
point.  It  always,  whatever  may  be  its  formation,  gives  passage 
to  a  putrid  liquid,  of  which  the  action  is  manifestly  hurtful  to 
tlie  tissues  which  it  passes  over,  since  they  are  invariably 
destroyed. 

How  does  this  happen  ?  Does  the  urine  act  by  its  urea,  by 
Its  uric  acid,  or  by  its  products  .of  decomposition  ?  I  believe  I 
Bjn  able  to  affirm  that  the  urea  is  incapable,  in  itself  alone,  of  pro- 
clucing  the  phenomena  of  gangrene  that  we  observe.  It  results 
from  experiments  which  I  have  made  upon  rabbits,  that  injec- 
t;ions  of  urea  have  never  produced  gangrene  of  the  parts  which 
l^ave  undergone  injection.  I  have  introduced  at  diflbrent  times, 
£knd  into  many  rabbits,  considerable  doses  of  urea  (two  to  twenty 
rammes),  and  when  there  had  been  the  usual  symptoms,  they 
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died  promptly,  without  presenting  any  other  phenomena  than  r 
very  rapid  inflammation  of  the  part8  where  the  injection  had 
been  made ;  a  reddish  violet  color,  sometimes  livid,  were  the 
only  evidence  of  the  operation  submitted   to  by  the   animal 
These  experiments  will  be  elsewhere  undertaken,  and  the  results, 
carefully  wiitten  down,  will  clear  up,  without  doubt,  this  ques- 
tion of  sphacelus  by  the  introduction  of  urine  into  the  coats  cf 
the  cellular  tissue;  they  will  pennit  the  establishment  of  'he 
fact  whether  the  gravity  of  the  phenomena  produced  is  only  due 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  or  to  the  penetration  of  the  urine  iTitn 
the  tissues.     I  will   only   add   at  the  present,  that  all    rabbits 
experimented  on  died,  after  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  in  t 
state  of  skeleton  like  emaciation.     One   of  them  presented  & 
tuberculous  testicle. 

In  order  to  finish  witii  the  etiology  of  gangrene  of  the  penis, 
I  will  cite,  as  something  able  to  facilitate  Its  development,  epis- 
padias, or  better  hyhaspadias.  It  is  not  rare,  under  these  circum 
stances,  to  find  patients  suffering  with  these  vices  of  conforms 
tion,  congenital  or  acquired,  obliged  to  be  sounded  to  determine 
where  the  eversions  of  the  urethra  are  at  the  same  time 
destroying  them,  and  facilitating  in  this  manner  the  penetration 
of  the  urine  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  penis.  From  thence 
forth,  it  becomes  urgent  to  remedy  this  state,  if  we  do  not  wi>'^ 
to  see  the  phenomena  of  mortification  rapidly  set  in.  Thi^' 
anatomical  dispositions  contribute  from  thence  onl}'  indirectly  t^^ 
gangrene  of  the  penis.  Alone,  they  have  no  right  to  produvc 
this  state. 

Symptoms  of  Gangrene  of  the  Penis. — In  the  presence  of  t*- 
very  numerous  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  gangrene  of  t!t 
penis,  it  is  difficult,  impossible,  at  the  same  time  to  trace  an  cxi-'. 
and  complete  circle  of  the  symptomatolog}*  of  this  afftK'tit : 
We  understand  from  thence  what  varieties  may  spring  up,  *  * 
like  occurren'ce,  in  presence  of  such  or  such  a  cause,  having  g:v  i 
rise  to  mortification  in  one  or  many  parts  of  the  penis. 

Therefore,  I  shall  proceed  to  look  at  gangrene  in  its  thr\ 
different  states  :  the  period  of  invasion,  the  period  of  formati-  -. 
and  the  period  of  its  perfect  state. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  question  those  prccurvSory  phenom«v  i 
which  precede  from  one  to  man}'  days  the  morbid  manifestntf' ": 
and  which  arc  characterized,  in  a  general  manner,  by  fever,  chi!'* 
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loss  of  appetite,  insomnia,  all  characteristics  that  may  be  related 
to  a  different  state  of  phlegmasisB.  These  are  the  same  precursors 
which  often  connect  to  a  typhus  state  the  phenomena  observed. 
1st.  If  we  consider  locally  that  which  talces  place  upon  the  penis, 
or  the  point  of  the  penis  which  becomes  gangrenous,  we  maj 
see,  following  the  period  of  invasion,  the  skin,  relaxing  little  by 
little,  give  way :  there  will  be  a  slight  oedema  which  preserves, 
already,  the  digital  impression,  the  tegumentary  coloration  tar- 
nished, sensibility  diminished,  no  pain,  temperature  lowered. 
Snd.  Later  are  formed  phlyetides  (the  hydatids  or  vesicules  of 
the  ancients;)  their  number  and  volume  varying  much,  they 
become  filled  very  soon,  more  or  less,  with  yellowish  or  reddish 
serosity ;  they  are  not,  elsewhere,  constant  in  their  appearance. 
8rd.  Gangrene  makes,  from  thence,  rapid  progress;  the  inseusi- 
biiity  of  the  skin  increases,  the  temperature  is  lowered  more,  the 
coloration  wholly  darkens,  gangrene  is  established,  the  sphace- 
lated mass  is  black,  soft  or  hard,  owing  to  circumstances;  it 
shrivels,  hardens;  sometimes  it  is  dry  and  resonant;  it  presents 
at  its  periphery  a  sinuous,  excavated  line,  reddish,  bloody  at  the 
sides  of  the  healthy  parts;  this  is  the  line  of  elimination;  it  i$ 
pronounced  from  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth  day,  more  generally 
towards  the  tenth  day. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  local  symptoms  follow  their  evolu- 
tion, the  general  phenomena  pronounce  themselves  with  a  vari- 
able intensity,  and  proportionally  as  to  the  gravity,  and  to  the 
-extent  of  surface  of  the  gangrene.  Fever  is  lighted  up,  the 
tongue  becomes  dry,  pdrched,  pulse  quickened;  respiration 
accelerated,  sometimes  anxious.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  osdema 
of  the  inferior  extremetie^;  diarrhea,  insomnia,  delirium,  fol- 
lowed at  the  same  time  by  coma.  Death  terminates,  in  the  end, 
this  train  of  sufferings. 

It,  in  particular  cases,  presenting  special  lesions,  and  conse- 
quently special  symptoms — the  symptoms  vary  from  thence- 
forth, following  the  complications  that  spring  up. 

The  progress  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  so  rapid  as  to  bring 
about  a  good  termination  of  the  symptoms  which,  at  first  sight, 
would  have  seemed  bound  to  last  some  weeks.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  lesion  of  the  urethra  brou^-fht  about,  in  some  cases  by 
the  bistoury,  or  the  decay  of  an  esojiar,  has  not  at  all  impeded 
the    progress    of   the    gangrene,   while,   under  ether  circum- 
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stances,  the  disease  is  terminated  by  this  same  lesion  of  the 
nrcthra,  by  a  fistula,  which  lasts  sometimes  several  months. 
Dr.  Ange  communicated  to  me  a  curious  abbreviation, 
viewed  from  this  stand  point.  The  patient  of  whom  he  speflka, 
had  a  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the  penis,  following  paraphi- 
mosis. In  raising  the  eschars  of  the  skin  of  the  urethra,  he 
injured  the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal,  which  then  sphacelated; 
the  urine  flowed  afterwards  by  the  meatus  and  by  the  fistola; 
but  some  weeks  later,  the  urine  flowed  only  by  the  glans.  The 
case  of  which  Boerhaave  speaks,  was  not  as  fortunate ;  he  oper- 
ated on  a  man  aged  forty  years,  who,  attacked  by  retention  of 
urine,  had  a  sphacelus  of  the  scrotum  and  of  the  penis.  Eacban 
were  produced  at  two  points  upon  the  urethra,  at  the  level  of  the 
hulb,  and  at  the  navicular  fossa ;  but  far  from  cicatrizing  spon- 
taneously, as  in  the  proceeding  observation,  these  two  fistol&s 
persisted  in  spite  of  the  wise  employment  indicated  of  the 
immovable  sound. 

The  complications  that  may  come  about  tupropos  to  gangrene  of 
the  penis  are  extremely  varied.  The  urinary  infiltration,  in  some 
cases,  takes  such  an  extention,  that  it  has  brought  about  morti- 
fication of  all  the  sheath  of  the  penis,  the  scrotum,  the  abdom- 
inal walls,  and  the  superior  portion  of  the  thighs;  in  one  case  the 
testicle  was  wholly  detached. 

In  the  presence  of  general  symptoms  observed  in  similar  cases, 
some  authors,  M.  Olivier,  of  Montluel,  among  others,  belicfes 
that  the  gangrenous  localization  in  the  penis  was,  thenceforth,  t 
critical  phenomenon  complicating  a  more  grave  affection.  In  the 
meantime,  the  same  as  in  this  case,  gangrene  seems  to  us  t 
thing  already  serious  enough  by  itself,  and  needs  not  to  be 
assigned  a  secondary  rank. 

Purulent  infection  may  also  accompany  mortication  of  the 
penis,  wholly  or  in  part  It  is  then  that  we  find  that  smallness 
of  pulse,  that  Astruc  attributes  to  the  introduction  into  the  cor 
rent  of  the  circulation  of  drops  of  pus,  which,  thickening  it« 
retard  its  course,  and  diminish  the  fever.  M.  Richet  has 
described  a  case  of  this  sort 

I  have  besides  observed,  among  the  complications  of  gangrene, 
f  orchitis,  following  a  full  ev  ')lution  fi-om  the  gangrenous  cscliar. 

A  young  man,  aged  33  yeai^a,  and  who  was  still  in  my  ^enia,  is 
the  month  of  September  last,  presented  this  peculiarity. «   Numer 
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OU8  incisions  were  made  upon  the  scrotum,  and  the  patient 
finally  recovered. 

Finally,  I  will  describe,  as  a  symptom  happily  very  rare, 
hemorrhage  consecutive  to  gangrene  of  the  penis :  either  it  was 
the  result  of  simple  ulceration,  or  it  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
progressive  invasion  of  mortification.  This  observation,  unique 
I  believe  in  the  science,  is  too  precious  not  to  be  introduced 
entirely. 

Observation. — Fariial  gangrene  of  the  penie;  hemorrhage  from 
^cefothn.  Death,  (Service  de  M.  Demarquay.  Maison  munic- 
ipale  de  sante.    Observation  recucille  par  M.  Pouilloux,  interne 

du  service.)    M.  X ,  aged  69,  stockbroker,  entered  the  5th 

of  January,  1870,  has  had  blennorrhagia  twice  since  an  adult ;  is 
suffering  from  asthma  with  bronchial  emphysema. 

For  four  days,  retention  of  urine,  complete  since  two  days. 
Repeated  attempts  at  catheter  ism,  false  passage;  slight  hemor- 
rhage from  the  meatus  urinarius. 

The  6th.  Introduction  into  the  bladder  of  a  gumsound  ol  large 
fiize,  left  remaining,  renewed  the  10th. 

12th.  Double  pulmonary  congestion,  intense  fever,  copious 
diarrhea. 

15th.  The  fixed  covering  of  the  sound  (diachylon  and  cotton) 
has  produced  considerable  oedema  and  pain  in  the  skin  of  the 
penis :  it  is  removed.  The  sound  is  fastened  by  cotton  bands 
to  the  thighs  and  waist 

20th.  Black  and  dry  slough  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  penis, 
upon  the  urethra,  and  at  the  level  of  the  surface  in  contact  with 
the  fixed  covering. 

22d.  The  slough  is  eliminated,  and  leaves  a  circular  solution 
of  continuity  of  the  size  of  a  two  franc  piece,  through  which  is 
perceived  the  sound  introduced  into  the  canal.  The  edges  are 
cut  as  by  a  punch ;  the  inferior  third  forms  a  pad,  projecting  and 
bloody,  thick  and  hard ;  its  hardness  extends  to  the  sub-adjacent 
portion  of  the  canal.  At  the  level  of  the  right  third  of  circum- 
ference of  the  ulceration,  the  skin  is  removed  and  denuded  of  its 
cellular  tissue,  from  the  formation  of  an  unfractuosity,  from 
whence  dribbles  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  A  small  por- 
tion of  this  blood  flows  outside,  the  rest  falls  into  the  canal,  and 
from  it  into  the  bladder ;  so  there  flows  by  the  sound  much  black 
blood,  fluid,  modified  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  est}- 
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mated  at  about  one  litre  (2  1185  pints)  in  the  twentj-foor 
hours. 

23cl.  Hemorrhage  by  ulceration  continues;  the  blood  falls 
almost  wholly  into  the  bladder,  the  patient,  very  feeble,  resting 
constant!}-  in  the  doi-sal  decubitus;  the  tongne  is  a  little  dry;  the 
diarrhea  persists.  Every  three  hours  we  removed  the  faucet  of 
the  sound  \u  order  to  evacuate  the  bloody  contents  of  the  blad- 
der, which  would  be  left  otherwise  easily  distended. 

Two  daj^s  following  the  hemorrhage  persisted ;  the  lips,  the 
tongue  and  the  teeth,  were  covered  with  fuliginosity ;  and  the 
25th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  patient  died. 

At  the  autopsy  we  found  the  bladder  filled  with  blackish  blood, 
partially  liquid,  partially  coagulated ;  the  prostate,  formed  of 
two  lateral  lobes,  without  a  median  lobe,  is  globular,  rounded, 
and  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball. 

At  this  level  the  contracted  urethra  is  black,  ecchymosed, 
fretted  at  many  points.  A  little  more  to  the  right  of  the  mediaa 
line  is  seen  a  beaked  orifice,  which  leads  into  an  abnormal  pas- 
sage, a  little  oblique  from  above  downwards,  and  from  forwardi 
backwards,  into  which  the  sound  can  be  made  to  enter  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  centimeters  (equals  from  six  to  eight  lines, 
Trus.)  in  depth.  Aside  from  the  loss  of  substance,  pointed  out 
durinp;  life,  the  sphacelus  had  extended  downwards  and  back- 
wards, involving  the  skin  and  sub-cutaneous  tissue,  but  sparing 
the  cavernous  body  and  scrotum. 

The  duration  of  gangrene  of  the  penis  is  very  short  generally; 
the  ordinary  evolution  is  only  some  days ;  nevertheless,  it  ma? 
last  several  weeks  or  months.  Such  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
sheath  of  the  caveraous  body  has  been  attacked  by  sphacelus. 

When  frequent  and  repeated  chills  have  made  us  fear  a 
purulent  infection,  the  disease  has  a  much  longer  duration ;  coo 
valesccncc  is  slow ;  the  vital  forces  are  only  reanimated  litu 
by  little ;  the  healing  takes  a  very  long  time  to  consolidate  iuelf 

Under  some  circumstances,  in  spite  of  the  lesions  that  we  have 
observed,  the  result  has  been  very  brilliant.  In  cases  in  wbuh 
the  glans  has  beeh  eliminated  it  removes  itself  in  some  wa\%  ^ 
a  clot,  leaving  bare  the  anterior  part  of  the  two  cavernous  boiii«» 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  organ  could  not  recover  its  fuac 
tions,  owing  to  this  loss  of  substance.  However,  such  has  nn 
been  the  result.    Numerous  masses  of  proud  flesh  recover  tU 
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surface  of  the  cavemon^  body ;  some  cauterizations  aiding,  a 
kind  of  glans  is  found  reconstructed  in  a  variable  time,  without 
doubt,  but  relatively  very  short.  In  many  patients,  at  the  same 
time,  the  tegumentary  sensibility  develops  itself  to  the  point  of 
provoking  imperious  desires,  and  of  experiencing  sensations 
almost  analogous  to  that  of  an  epoch  anterior  to  the  gangrene. 

Dr.  Jacques  Jamieson,  of  Kelso,  has  published  a  case  of  gan- 
grene of  the  glans  and  of  the  penis  in  which  reproduction  was 
finished  in  seven  days ;  the  urethra,  it  is  true,  remained  larger ; 
but  the  young  man  on  whom  he  operated  married  two  years  later, 
fulfilling  perfectly  all  his  genital  functions,  with  the  exception 
that  sensation  was  the  least  bit  enfeebled.    He  had  two  children. 

Dr.  De  Lavercherie,  of  Liege,  has  also  communicated  a  case 
of  sphacelus  of  ^e  penis,  with  reconstruction  of  an  anterior 
extremity  simulating  a  true  glans.  In  this  case,  the  proud  flesh 
of  this  prolifierent  surface,  repressed  to  an  op|>ortune  time  by 
frequent  cauterizations  with  nitrate  of  silver,  finished  by  reunite- 
in  g  so  intimately,  and  presenting  a  surface  so  rounded,  so  uni- 
form, that  whoever  had  not  seen  the  penis  in  the  worst  of  the 
disease  would  not  have  believed  that  it  had  been  deprived  of  ita 
glans. 

In  leaving  to  this  obser\'ation  of  M.  de  Levacherie  all  the 
interest  that  it  presents,  I  can  not  prevent  myself  from  pointing 
out^bat,  if  there  had  been  a  reconstruction  of  a  head  resembling 
a  glans,  it  did  not  act  as  a  true  glans,  as  the  author  seems  to 
think.  We  have  spoken  much  of  the  reproduction  of  the  sponge- 
ous  tissue  of  the  glans ;  but  it  is  very  nearly  certain  that,  when 
this  reproduction  was  performed,  the  glans  had  not  been  removed 
entirely ;  there  must  have  remained  a  part  of  the  spongy  tissue, 
which  from  thence  sft^ved  as  a  base  for  proliferation.  But  that 
which  was  most  remarkable  in  this  case  is  the  new  formation  of 
nervous  filaments,  re- giving  to  the  organ  almost  its  first  proper- 
ties. Is  there  here  such  an  activity  of  action  that  the  dis- 
orders are  so"^  soon  repaired  ?  it  seems  as  though  nature  had 
foreseen  this  case  from  a  point  of  view,  for  the  reproduction  of 
the  species,  and  had  advanced  the  remedies.  The  histological 
examination  of  this  question  must,  then,  be  cafrefully  made ;  it 
will  furnish,  without  doubt,  in  this  respect  an  explanation  full 
of  interest. 
Diagnostic. — The  diagnosis  of  gangrene  of  the  penis  presents 
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no  difficulties,  and  can  not  awaken  any  doubts  save  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  But  its  progress  is  so  rapid,  tiie 
phenomena  of  decomposition  are  so  clearly  defined,  that  ail 
hesitation  quickly  disappearn. 

Nothing  more,  then,  remains,  than  to  establish  the  limit  of  the 
affection.  As  in  all  gangrene,  this  is  accompanied  by  the  circle 
of  elimination,  of  which  the  presence  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
limitation  of  the  disease.  The  separation  is  then  made,  little  bj 
little,  gradually  and  without  effort,  and  permits  the  surgeon  to 
well  assure  himself  as  to  the  pai*ts  damaged. 

Under  some  circumstances  sphacelus  onl}*  manifests  itself  out^ 
side  by  an  opening  which  gives  passage  to  the  sphacelated  fibrous 
sheath  of  the  cavernous  body.  It  is  this  which  takes  place  in 
penitis;  but,  in  that  case,  the  primordial  phenomena  aid  in  the 
diagnosis.  We  can  not  conclude  as  to  gangrene  of  the  glansio 
phymosis,  only  after  having  incised  this  latter,  in  order  to  dis 
cover  the  portion  of  the  penis  supposed  to  be  attacked. 

As  to  the  depth  of  the  mortification,  it  is  necessary,  in  ordef 
to  be  perfectly  sure,  to  scarify  the  tissues  until  pain  prevents 
the  surgeon  from  cutting  further ;  then  he  knows  that  he  has 
touched  a  part  still  living.  There  then  flows  a  little  blood,  which 
dissipates  all  doubt  in  regard  to  the  subject.  For  the  remaindcrf 
the  diagnosis  is  often  drawn  from  the  causes  themselves  of  the 
disease. 

Prognostic. — ^As  to  prognosis,  it  is  necessary  to  use  great 
caution  in  order  to  establish  it  We  have  seen  what  almost 
happy  termination  may  crown  this  work  of  destruction.  It  is  in 
certain  cases  where  the  loss  of  the  glans,  wholly  or  in  part,  has 
been  a  thing  almost  without  importance,  when  that  individuals 
have  recovered  their  energy  and  almost  their  sensibility.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  is  far  from  being  always  thus.  The  disorders  aiv 
sometimes  considerable,  and  all  hope  of  a  return  of  health  must 
be  eliminated.  The  prognosis  of  gangrene  of  the  penis  rests, 
is  understood  better  as  regards  the  lesion,  and  its  greater  or  less 
extent,  upon  the  depth  to  which  it  attacks  the  tissues. 

The  loss  of  the  prepuce  is  without  any  other  importance  tb&n 
that  of  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  glans. 

But  When  gangrene  has  occupied  one  of  the  cavernous  bodies 
only,  there  is  produced  a  loss  of  substance  which  is  replaced  bjf 
acicatricial  tissue,  and  which,  on  the  return  of  the  genital  fane- 
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tions,  and  phenomena  of  erection  in  particular,  brings  about 
Injurious  modifications.  Tlie  penis  curves  itself  from  the  side 
which  has  been  attacked.  It  folds  itself  up  at  an  angle  more  or 
less  pronounced,  and  renders  in  this  way  coition  more  or  less 
ditScult,  at  least  painful  to  the  woman,  at  the  same  time  may 
be  impossible.  Ejaculation  may  be,  by  this  means,  notably 
modified — ^abrogated  at  the  same  time.  The  consequences  are 
from  this  very  serious.  The  individual  attacked  morally  falls 
into  a  profound  discouragement  The  loss  of  this  reproductive 
function  exercises  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  who  is  attacked  by  it :  it  is  not  rare  to  see  him  fall 
into  a  decline,  from  which  death  is  not  long  in  taking  him. 

The  complications  of  gangrene  of  the  penis  singularly  modify 
this  prognosis.  The  latter  is  always  subordinate,  ail  things 
being  equal,  than  otherwise.  We  understand  in  this  way  what 
influence  chills  may  exercise  which  we  have  demonstrated  in 
some  cases.  It  is  from  thence,  after  the  general  symptoms  pre- 
scribed before,  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — From  thence  it  seems  that  this  question  of 
therapeutis  only  merits  secondary  attention,  so  much  is  evi- 
denced In  the  lino  of  conduct  of  surgeons  in  similar  cases. 
Opinions  are,  moreover,  far  from  being  in  accord  upon  this  point ; 
ancient  or  modern,  all  authors  have  omitted  their  manner  of  see- 
ing it,  so  little  are  they  convinced. 

Like  Astruc,  I  have  established  the  symptomotology  of  gan- 
grene  of  the  penis  lollowing  its  periods  of  invasion,  of  progress, 
or  of  state ;  to  prevent  gangrene  when  it  is  only  imminent ;  in 
arresting  its  progress  when  it  only  has  commenced ;  to  extirpate 
it  radically  when  it  is  confirmed — such  is  the  plan  the  practi- 
tioner must  fulfil  in  like  cases. 

A.  We  can  generally  prevent  gangrene  by  favoring  tlie 
sanguinary  circulation  as  well  as  that  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
Scariflcations,  of  more  or  less  depth,  will  disgorge  the  tumified 
tissues,  and  will  serve  to  prevent  the  phylactories  and  the  islets 
of  sphacelus,  which  are  the  consequence  of  the  distension  of  tis- 
sues. The  sanguinary  loss  in  these  cases  may  be  so  consider- 
able as  to  preoccupy  the  surgeon,  who,  above  all,  will  remember 
how  much,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  must  be  csreful  of 
losses  of  blood.  So  he  will  introduce  between  the  lips  of  tlie 
wound  a  simple  pledget  of  charpie,  as  much  to  arrest  a  too  great 
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loss  of  blood  as  to  stimulate  the  bleeding  surface,  so  nearly 
mortified  itself;  or  better,  a  pledget  saturated  in  aromatic  wioe. 
The  ancients  fomented  the  parts  with  brandy,  with  tincture  uf 
myrrh,  etc.  only  to  provoke  suppuration.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  depress  the  patient  by  practicing  phlebotomy ;  but  the 
cases  are  rare.  Temperate  and  diluent  drinks  are  always  indi- 
cated. ' 

It  is  necessary,  then,  in  like  circumstances,  the  surgeon  should 
calculate  the  causes  which  may  render  imminent  this  gangrcod 
of  the  penis.  Perspicuity  must,  above  all,  be  exercised  at  this 
moment  It  was  thus  in  a  case  of  constriction  of  the  penis  by  » 
ring,  which  would  have  tended  infallibly  to  produce  gangrene, 
that  Bourgeos  did  not  hesitate  raising  a  portion  of  the  corooi 
of  the  glans,  which  opposed  the  loosening  of  the  constricting 
band.  The  patient  was  left  with  some  scars  on  the  prepuce  and 
back  of  the  penis,  and  convalesced  at  the  end  of  two  months. 

B.  When  these  precautions  are  insufficient,  and  when  tliQ 
gangrene  progresses,  it  is  urgent  to  change  tactics  in  order  tc 
oppose  a  disease  which  destroys  all. 

In  order  to  attain  this  result,  the  ancients  peretei  ded  that  ii 
was  necessary,  above  all,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  obnoxioa«i 
humors  around  the  focus  of  the  gangrene.  So  they  took  care  to 
provide  the  healthy  parts  with  detersives,  composed  of  astrio^ 
gents,  such  as  the  famous  cataplasm  of  *'  Armenian  Bole,''  clay, 
nut  galls,  Cyprus  nuts,  pomgranate  rind,  myrtle  root,  the  who>. 
powdered  and  baked  with  barley  flour  in  oxymcl.  Then  they 
only  scarified  the  circumjacent  parts,  bathing,  fomenting  wttii 
salt  water,  applying  cataplasms,  and  consuming  all  that  whici 
was  sphacelated  with  an  Egyptian  or  other  ointment  (trochisque« 
d'Asphodele). 

Wholly  rational  as  it  may  seem,  for  a  long  time  this  practice 
has  fallen  into  oblivion.  Astr  jc,  however,  snppressed  this  cor 
tcge  of  pomades,  unguents,  astringents,  etc. 

Already,  at  this  epoch,  it  was  a  question  of  actual  cantery  fi^* 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  gangrene.  I  have  myself  pat  '.' 
into  practice  in  my  service,  and  I  can  appreciate  the  happy 
effects  of  it.  Among  other  cases  I  will  cite  that  of  a  young  mas 
of  thirtj'-four  years,  entered  into  my  service  the  27th  of  Jniy. 
1868,  to  be  treated  for  chancre  of  the  ghins,  complieated  bv 
gangrene  of  the  prepuce.     A  slight  cauterisation  soffioed  i^" 
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arrest  the  invading  inarch  of  this  gangrene,  the  caasc  of  which 
for  the  remaindei  was  wholly  local.  Twelve  days  after  the 
patient  recovered. 

Arsenic  and  its  preparations  have  in  former  times  been  held 
in  esteem  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  invasion  of  gangrene; 
but  the  reign  of  this  popular  medicine  was  not  of  long  duration ; 
they  very  soon  supplied  more  simple  local  medications,  and 
limited  themselves  to  bathing,  fomenting,  deterging  the  sore ; 
in  a  word,  doctoring  the  symptoms. 

In  our  day  it  was  believed  that  citric  acid  would  exercise  a 
happy  influence  upon  the  progress  of  gangrene  of  the  peuia. 
Gallozzi  commenced  this  treatment,  which,  in  his  hands,  limited 
the  gangrene,  detached  the  eschars^  and  transformed  in  this 
manner  a  gangrenous  sore  into  a  simple  sore,  which  from  thence 
progressed  rapidly  towards  a  cure.  But  citric  acid  was  nqt 
always  sufficient,  even  in  the  hands  of  its  presenlaieur,  to  combat 
the  invasion  of  the  gangrene,  as  Gallozzi  believed  it  his  duty  to 
publish  a  second  case  where  this  acid  proved  powerless.  It  is 
just  to  add  that  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  can  no  more  limit 
the  mortification  of  the  penis,  and  tliat  it  is  necessary  to  use  red 
oxide  of  iron  for  tranaforming  the  gangrenous  ulcer  into  a  sore, 
normal  and  simple. 

C.  It  unfortunately  happens  too  oflen  that  the  successive 
employment  of  scarifications,  cauterizations  with  red  ox.idc  of 
iron,  etc.  are  still  insofiicient  means  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  There  remains  nothing  ^se  from  thence  forth  than  to 
extirpate  the  sphacelated  portion.  But  here  a  question  of  the 
highest  interest  presents  itself,  upon  which  surgeons  are  far  from 
being  unanimous. 

Galen  did.not  hesitate  '*  removing  with  the  knife  that  which  is 
gangrenous,  and  afterwards  burning  the  sore." 

A.  Pare  goes,  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  in 
the  case  of  gangrene  and  mortification  of  the  penis,  ^^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  perform  amputation  in  order  to  avoid  death.'' 

B.  Bell  and  Patissier  establish  a  distinction  between  the  case 
of  gangrene,  which  recognizes  as  a  cause  a  general  adynamic 
state  of  the  constitution,  and  that  which  is  dependent  on  a  local 
cause.  So  they  arriye  at  this  conclusion,  that  it  is  in  cases  where 
apeetation  is  not  permitted,  and  where  art  must  promptly  inter- 
▼ena. 
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Finallj',  Petrequin,  of  Lyons,  based  himself  oa  this  fact  of 
experience,  that  often  an  operation  modifies  very  adyantageooslv 
the  vitality  of  the  tissues,  so  that  a  suppurative  phlegmasia  of  i 
good  kind  is  developed  and  produces  a  durable  cure,  reviviog 
the  procedure  of  the  ancients,  and  practicing  amputation  of  the 
penis  before  the  limitation  of  the  gangrene.  A  patient,  aged  U 
years,  having  gangrene  of  the  prepuce,  permitted  him  to  make 
the  application  of  this  principle. 

In  spite  of  tlie  opinions  of  eminent  surgeons  that  I  have  cit^ 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  accept  this  manner  of  looking  at  it 
Berard,  moreover,  and  Vidal  himself,  have  already  left  to  oatur^ 
the  care  of  limiting  the  gravity  of  the  disorders  produced.  Gsr. 
grene  of  the  penis,  says  Begin,  never  require  ablation  of  tbt 
part ;  it  is  proper  to  await  the  spontaneous  separation  of  tie 
eschars. 

S.  Cooper  is  assured  that  no  part  of  the  penis  must  be  ampc 
tated  in  case  of  gangrene,  because  the  mortified  portion  fails  o: 
naturall}'. 

But  is  it  not  evident  then,  when  that  the  gangrene  is  limitcc^ 
to  the  cutaneous  coverings  of  the  penis  or  scrotum,  the  open 
tion  is  superfluous  work  ?  elimination  is  a  sure  action  witbou' 
that    Hardly  is  it  wanted  to  detach,  with  scissors,  the  mortifit 
shreds.    And  when  gangrene  is  the  doing  of  an  external  cau?t 
the  precise  point  where  the  mortification  will  arrest  itself  is  d 
rationally  foreseen.     Here  still  amputation  is  useless;  it  i 
change  nothing  in  an  effect  which  is  already  produced,    ^i* 
cannot  speak  thus  in  presence  of  a  gangrene  from  a  gene:- 
typhus  cause.     In  the  meanwhile,  here,  moreover,  has  one  *> 
right  to  conclude  to  arrest  the  gangrene  by  the  ablation  of  t^* 
mortified  part?  But  the  cause  which  directed  the  .sphacelus  i'^ 
this  first  portion  continues  to  act  and  to  expose,  consequeuti 
the  surgeon  attempts  a  painful  operation ;  useless,  capable  at  v>» 
same  time  of  creating  new  symptoms.     So  I  think  myself  aN 
to  inculcate  this  principle;  never  urge  amputation  of  the  {k- 
beyond  the  sphacelated  portion.    It  is  on  account  of  the  vit:L 
of  this  region  that  I  have  been  led  to  declare  myself  in  U 
manner. 

For  the  remainder,  amputation  is  not  always  sufficient,  sni^  * 
cases  where  it  is  agreed  to  use  the  bistoury,  when  the  grangrr 
is  limited,  it  is  also  prudent  to  continue  mercurial  proparaiK'^ 
in  order  to  prevent  the  least  complication. 
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Amand  has  describe  a  case  of  ga&grene  of  the  penis,  caused 
by  an  '*  external  primitive  gonorrhoea,^'  where  it  was  necessary 
to  continae  for  the  space  of  five  weeks  the  administration  of 
mercnrials. 

It  is  wholly  informal  opposition  to  the  method  of  amputating 
the  penis  before  the  very  slightest  limitatioh  of  the  gangrene. 
I  am  ftLt  ftunfi  opposii^  dl  operation  upon  this  member  attacked 
by  sphacelus.  It  is  in  cases  in  n^hieh  the  destruction  is  only 
made  upon  certain  points  of  the  organ,  respecting  dther  more; 
important  parts,  but  placing  t^em  in  such  a  physiological  situa- 
tion that  their  functions  ai«  henceforth  impossible. 

Such  a  one  is  the  very  curious  case  Delavacherie,  where  there 
had  been  gangrene  of  the  whole  sheath  of  the  penis,  with  integ- 
uity  of  the  glans,  cavernous  body,  and  of  the  urethra.  Favored 
by  an  auto-pli&tic  operation,  intelligently  performed,  the  penian 
member  wa»  placed  in  a  new  sheath.  The  patient  not  Ifeving 
been  followed  up  it  could  not  be  affirmed  that  the  penis,  after 
this  operation,  had  developed  itself  in  length,  and  fulfilled  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  destined. 

However  that  may  be,  the  imperfect  elasticity  following  this 
operalaon  would  not  seem  to  me  to  create  an  obstacle  to  the  vul- 
^ari2aUoa  of  this  surgical  intervention.  In  wounds  of  the  penis 
t^ere  is  produced,  little  by  little,  around  the  cicatrix,  a  new 
spong7  tissue  whidi  contributes,  slightly,  without  doubt,  but 
jreally,  to  the  devdbopment  of  the  penis,  it  erects  itself  ^.nd 
resumes,  more  or  letts  well,  it  is  true,  the  ezemse  of  ita  function. 
That  which  would  be  conous  to  study,  wouM  be  the  sensibility 
of  this  new  tissue.     * 

In  -fittlsfaing  with  ike  theorspeutics  of  gangrene  of  the  penis,  I 
should  htfve  spoken  of  the  camphorated  creosote  that  M.  Lavit 

peiPiniented  with,  and  which  furnished  him  with  a  good  result 


RESUME 
Of  the  Spring  Courts  of  Lectures  on  Ophthalmology  In  Medical 

College  of  Ohio. 

By  Pbov.  Sbelbt. 
.  We  h^ve  had  a  short  course,  gentlemen ;  yet,  in  the  few 
-v^eeks,  if  you  will  recall  the  cases,  you  will  find  that  quite  a 
19— Vol.  IV 
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large  field  has  been  passed  over.  Among  the  anomalies  of  re- 
fraction and  accommodationy  you  have  seen  examples  of  asthen- 
opia arising  from  hypermetropia,  cases  of  myopia  and  presbyo- 
pia. Also  a  rarer  case  illustrating  the  effects  of  presbyopia  on 
myopia,  showing  you  that  an  eye  may  be  at  the  same  time  my- 
opic and  presbyopic 

Then  you  have  seen  cases  of  acquired  hypermetropia  in  mj 
cataract  patients,  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  lens. 

Among  the  medical  cases  you  will  readily  recall  those  of 
blepharitis  marginalis,  characterized  in  the  beginning  by  scales 
forming  among  the  eyelashes  and  small  abscesses,  causing  the 
cilia  to  become  sparse,  and,  in  the  long  continued  cases,  produc- 
ing madarosis  or  baldness,  and  a  rounding  of  the  margin  of  the 
lids,  eversion  of  the  puncta  and  consequent  epihora.  Yon  have 
seen  cases  of  conjunctival  trouble  hyperaemia,  catarrhal  con- 
junctivitis, and  trachoma — and  have  had  the  points  in  differential 
diagnosis  brought  out.  You  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
trast the  injection  of  the  parts  in  conjunctival  troubles  with 
that  of  corneal  and  iridal ;  further,  I  have  given  yen  an  op- 
portunity of  diffi^rentiating  between  opacities  of  the  cornea  and 
efllised  lymph  in  the  pupil  and  cataract  I  have  shown  yon  the 
results  of  the  cicatrization  and  contraction  of  that  gelatinoa$» 
mass  into  which  granulations  become  transformed,  the  cnpi»ng 
of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  absorption  of  the  ocular  edge  of  the 
free  margin  of  the  lid  and  the  inversion  of  the  lashes. 

Of  the  pterygia  we  have  only  seen  the  so-called  pterygium 
tenue — a  pterygium  being,  as  you  will  remember,  a  triangular 
thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sub-conjunctival  tissue,  occur- 
ring most  frequently  over  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  and,  in 
some  cases,  invading  the  cornea,  a  simple  fold  of  hypertrophied 
conjunctiva  and  sub-coi\|unotival  tissue,  a  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  which  reveals  only  the  preexisting  structures  of  these 
tissues.    I  called  your  attention  to  the  difference  between  a 
pterygium  proper  and  a  periguecula,  the  latter  beiag  almost  al 
ways,  to  some  extent  present,  and  seldom  of  any  eignificence. 
Among  the  diseases  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  there  have  been 
cases  of  eversion  of  the  lower  punctum  and  consequent  epipho 
ra,  stricture  of  the  canallicnli,  dacruocystitis,  and  strictures  of 
the  nasal  duct.    We  have  had  idiopathic  and  traumatic  inflamina- 
tions  of  the  cornea — and  you  will  recall  the  general  indication*. 
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no  hrrUatkiff  eytwaUr — ^tonic  course,  even  sometames  in  the  trati- 
matic  form,  especially  if  the  recovery  seema  slow.  In  the 
chronic  nlcers  and  iifdolent  abcesses,  you  have  seen  warmth  ap- 
plied, either  in  shape  of  warm  water  or  poultice,  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  two  or  three  times  a  day — bandages  the  rest 
of  the  time  and  atropia  and  supporting  treatment  Of  the.  iridal 
affections,  all  the  cases  that  have  been  presented  have  been 
d^tinctly  of  specific  origin;  only  one,  however,  where,  you  re- 
member, the  condylomata  were  seen,  carried  with  it  the  charac- 
ters patiiognomonic  of  a  specific  origin.  All  the  others  may 
comefh)m  other  causes. 

Looally,  the  symptoms  have  been  combatted  with  atropia  (grs. 
iv  to  3j.)  and  leeches.  Constitutionally,  with  mercury  and 
opium,  followed  by  the  iodide  of  potassium.  I  have  told  you 
that  when  I  want  to  get  the  patient  under  the  inflaence  of 
mercury  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  parenchemytous,  or  condylo- 
matous  iritis,  I  much  prefer  the  inunction  method,  rubbing  half 
a  drachm,  of  the  mercurial  ointment  three  times  a  day  on  the 
skin  at  its  most  delicate  points,  as  the  inside  of  thighs  and 
arms. 

You  have  seen  one  case  of  sympathetic  trouble  of  special  in- 
terest, a  wound*  remaining  painfal  after  a  cataract  operation — 
where  I  amputated  the  front  of  globe  to  relieve  the  neurosis  of 
tiie  opposite  eye.  I  have  made  before  you  the  operations  for 
rdief  of  entropium— with  trichiasis.  You  will  remember  Arlt's 
modification  of  Paesche's  was  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  cases 
that  presented,  for  the  entropian  was  not  complete,  and,  there- 
fore, the  more  extensive  operation  devised  and  used  by  Graefe 
was  not  needed.  So  far  as  the  very  large  number  of  cases  upon 
which  I  have  operated  teach  me  I  have  failed  to  be  impressed 
by  Graefe's  objections  to  this  operation — the  sloughing  and 
destruction  of  the  bulbs. 

You  have  seen  the  operation  of  iridectomy  practiced  for 
i^Ttificial  poplL  As  a  part  of  cataract  operation,  and  as  a  cura- 
tive measure  in  chronic  iritis,  I  called,  your  attention  at  the  time 
to  the  difference  between  a  simple  iredectomy  for  optical  reasons 
and  to  relieve  tension,  and  also  to  relieve  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  irist  aqcI  that  form  for  glaucoma  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion in  the  latter  disease  depending  entirely  upon  the  removal 
of  the  iris  up  to  its  peripheric  attachment.    With  regard  to  cat- 
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aracty  I  larust  I  have  thoroughly  impressed  on  yoor  miads  the 
prominent  points.  First,  that  a  cataract  is  something  to  be 
rtmovid  from  the  eyes.  I  have  told  yon  **the  rate  of  mortality' 
to  eyes  under  coaching,  depressing  and  reclining,  ali  meaning 
the  same  thing,  L  0,  leaving  the  lens  in  the  eye.  The  only  opera- 
tion thought  of  now  is  removing  the  lens ;  and  chief  among  the 
processes  is  the  method  known  as  Graefe's  modified  linear  ex- 
traction. 

In  this  operation  we  have  the  smallest  possible  woond,  and 
that  in  the  most  fkvorable  point  for  healing.  Again,  by  making 
an  iridectomy,  the  capsule  can  be  thoroughly  lacerated.  Now, 
it  is  one  thing  to  remove  a:  lens,  and  quite  another  to  give  yoor 
patient  good  vision 

You  are  aware  that  when  some  of  the  so-called  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  lens  is  left — especially  when  covered  by  the  anterior 
capsule,  the  cells  proliferate,  and  yon  have  a  thick  and  tough 
capsular  cataract  more  difilcult  to  remove  than  the  lens  itself. 
Under  ordinary  drcumstanoes  there  need  be  no  difilcuity  with 
this  operation  in  avoiding  such  a  complication. 

You  have  seen  thoroughly  the  steps.  And  in  the  operative 
course  I  showed  you  the  last  thing  insisted  on  by  Prof.  Graefe, 
the  including  by  your  cystotome  aV  shaped  piece  of  the  capsule, 
then  cutting  it  off  at  the  base  by  carrying  the  cystotome  across 
it — ^in  this  way  removing  with  the  lens  an  entire  piece  of 
the  capsule.  Optically  considered  this  is  the  great  opc^ratios, 
for  made  npwards  the  lid  covers  Uie  opening  to  some  ext^t, 
and  so  whatever  acquired  astigmation  results  is  prev^ited,  and 
again  the  blurring  and  annoying  diffusion  droles  are  prefeated 
in  the  same  way  by  the  lid.  Also,  we  have  the  least  deformity, 
with  the  incision  at  this  point  so  cosmetically  oosmdered  Is  also 
the  best  position  for  the  wound* 

Probably  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  this  operation  ire 
the  facilities  fbr  looking  after  the  eye  so  soon  after  tbe  open- 
tion.  You  have  seen  that  I  open  the  eye  from  five  and  a  half 
to  six  hours  after  the  operation.  What  a  contra^  with  the  looir 
four  day's  painful  suspense  of  the  old  corneal  flap  estnction 
Not  that  so  long  watting  was  necessary,  only  customary.  Fbr 
the  present,  certainly,  I  can  only  recommend  the  Graefis  opera- 
tion.  I  have  made  a  goodly  number  of  extractiona  by  this 
method  with  almost  uniform  success^  two  losses  I  believe.    You 


will  reeidl  ft  case  where  tbe  next  day  the  woand  was  closed.  No 
redsem  about  the  eye.  And  when  the  patient  eonld  read  ordi- 
nary print,  No.  6  Pegen.  In  tbe  large  majority  of  cases  I  give 
chlorolbrra,  simply,  because  few  people  have  the  requisite  con- 
trol over  their  nerres  to  allow  the  operation  to  be  made  the  most 
satisfactorily.  I  have  shown  yon  the  manner  of  applying  the 
bandage  amd  the  material. 

Certainly,  nothing  can  be  lighter  than  the  very  fine  cotton 
batting,  nor  with  any  material  can  yon  make  a  nicer  fitting  band- 
age. I  lay  it  on  in  t^in  small  layers  so  uniform  pressure  is 
made,  and  it  can  be  removed  in  the  same  way.  And  the  layers 
resting  on  the  lids  are  moistened  by  the  tears,  so  they  can  be 
removed  without  any  ri^  of  traction. 

I  have  not  shown  you  other  metiiods,  simply,  because  I  didn^t 
want  you  in  llie  complexity  of  the  means  to  lose  sight  of  the 
end.  I  have  given  you  all  an  opportunity  to  test  your  hand  ou 
the  dead  snbject,  and  have  shown  you  clearly  tiie  various  steps 
of  a  good  many  operations  on  the  living  subject  Tour  own 
judgments  and  tastes  will  decide  the  practical  use  you  will  make 
of  your  experience  and  observation. 


AN/ESTHESIA. 

By  H.  C.  Stbwast,  M.  D.,  of  Bloominirbnrffh,  Fayette  County,  O. 

Db.  J.  A.  Thachsb — Dkaxl  Sir  :  A  few  days  since  I  received 
the  April  number  of  the  Midical  and  Surgical  Beparter,  published 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Butler,  and,  on  opening  it,  I 
found  a  blank  petition  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
1)a8ed  on  a  Resolution  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1870,  and  setting  forth  in  said  petition 
that,  to  ''  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartfort,  Connecticut,  alone  be- 
longs the  distinguished  honor  of  having  first  demonstrated,  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1844,  the  great  principle  of  modem  anses- 
thesia,  and  of  first  having  introduced  it  into  practice,"  and  re- 
spectfully asking  Congress  to  ''  take  such  action  as  may  seem 
in  its  wisdom  Just" 

On  marking  the  date  of  '*  December  11th,  1844,''  I  was  induced 
to  refer  to  my  book  to  refresh  my  memory  in  reference  to  a  case 
in  which  I  used  suL  ether  as  an  antispasmodic.  October  27th,  1843, 
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I  was  called  to  a  MisB  M B ,  who  seemed  to  be  laboring 

under  spasm  of  the  pharjnx,  not  being  able  to  swallow  fluids 
of  any  kind.  Supposing  the  case  to  be  hysterical,  I  tried  erery 
thing  of  the  antispasmodic  kind,  commencing  with  suL  ether, 
and  trying  everything  in  that  category.  I  gave  up  in  despw, 
and  sent  for  Dr.  Martin,  an  old  and  experienced  practitioner,  to 
aid  me.  He  came,  and  proposed  that  we  should  make  another 
trial  of  the  ether,  which  we  did,  but  failed  to  get  any  down,  fo: 
as  soon  as  she  took  it  in  her  mouth  her  throat  would  seem  to 
spasmodically  dose.  The  doctor  placed  his  hand  on  her  month, 
and  told  her  to  try  and  swallow,  but  it  came  with  a  gush  throogh 
her  nostrils  and  almost  suffocated  her. 

The  doctor  was  hurridly  called  to  see  a  patient,  and  left  me 
where  I  began,  to  my  own  resources,  and  encouraged  me  by  say- 
ing that  while  he  was  absent  he  would  try  and  think  up  some 
thing  to  be  done,  and  would  return  as  soon  as  he  could.  It  was 
about  10  p.  M.  when  he  left.  I  concluded  that  I  woidd  trjii 
she  could  inhale  the  ether.  I  called  for  a  teapot,  placed  a  little 
warm  water  in  it,  and  poured  about  a  teaspoonful  of  ether  in  it; 
placing  the  spout  to  her  lips,  I  held  her  nose,  and  told  her  to 
breathe  it,  and  in  five  or  six  minutes  she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  for 
half  an  hour,  and  waked  up  calm  and  easy.  She  called  for  wa- 
ter to  drink,  but  when  presented  the  spasms  returned  with 
almost  as  much  violence  as  before.  I  again  let  her  inhale  from 
the  teapot,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  fell  into  calm  sleep,  asi 
remained  so  one  hour ;  she  awoke  and  I  again  asked  her  to  in- 
hale, and  with  the  same  result  While  asleep  Dr.  M.  retamed, 
aud  she  coutinued  to  sleep  till  1  o'clock,  ▲.  h.,  of  the  28th. 
When  we  talked  of  leaving,  Miss  B.  said  she  was  afraid  she  was 
going  to  have  another  spasm,  so  I  gave  her  the  ether  again,  and 
she  soon  fell  asleep,  and  at  2  o'clock  I  proposed  to  Dr.  M.  tha; 
he  might  go  home,  and  I  would  remain  till  day  light 

She  slept  till  sunrise,  and  awoke  refreshed,  and  said  she  fel* 
well.    She  never  had  any  return  of  the  trouble  since. 

I  merely  mention  this  case,  not  to  detract  anything  from  Dr. 
Wells'  credit  as  » discoverer  of  ether  as  an  ansesthetic:  for  I  did 
not  use  it  as  such,  but  only  as  an  astispasmodic. 

I  used  ether  soon  after  it  was  published  as  a. hypnotic,  and,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  I  was  the  first  physician  to  u$e 
chloroform  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  I  have  used  it  ev^^' 


tfince,  preferring  at  to  ether  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  effect 
of  the  exhausted  ether  on  the  breath. 

When  I  sat  down  to  write,  I  did  not  intend  to  bore  you  with 
so  much  egotism,  but  I  don't  think  I  will  ^*  bust "  now. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Obsbbvation  Poi27t,  Mat  12, 1871. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Thackkr — Dkab  Sib  :  Allow  me  to  congratulate,  not  only 
yourself  and  the  friends  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  but  the  profesiiion  everywhere  who  are  opposed  to  clique 
combinations,  on  the  recent  action  of  the  Board  ot  Trustees  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital,  which  places  the  staff  of  that  institution  inde- 
pendent of  any  medical  college  faculty,  and  makes  any  person 
holding  a  professorship  in  any  of  the  colleges  inelligible  to  a  place  on 
the  Hospital  staff  This  action  shatters  one  of  the  most  selfish,  arro- 
gant, intolerant  and  wicked  combinations  ever  organized  for  partisan 
purposes,  and  places  the  Hospital  where  it  sliould  have  been  long 
bince,  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  physicians  who  will  dedicate  their 
labors  as  clinicians  to  the  good  of  science  and  the  welfare  of  suffer- 
ing humanity,  having  no  selfish  aims  to  promote  and  no  selfish  ends 
to  accomplish. 

How  &r  this  action  is  the  result  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Rbpbbtobt  I  am  unable  to  say,  and  for  my  present  purposes  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  that  I  should  even  know.  But  it  is  certainly 
very  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hospital 
have  adopted  a  policy  similar  to  that  which  the  Rbpbbtoby  has  advo- 
cated from  the  beginning  of  its  publication.  You  will  certainly  re- 
member the  very  uncompfimentary  notices  the  first  number  received 
from  such  men  of  the  editorial  tripod  as  Pr.  Logan  and  Dr.  Alien  and 
Br.  Murphy  and  Dr.  Stevens  —  the  last  two  a  pair  of  unmitigated 
cliquers,  whose  selfish  paths  were  crossed  by  its  proposed  policy.  They 
cocdd  find  no  word  of  praise  for  it  or  the  cause  it  proposed  to  advo- 
cate, and  without  waiting  to  see  its  capacity  for  strength  and  endur- 
ance, they  rushed  before  the  profession  with  such  slurs  and  insinua- 
tions as  were  calculated  to  prevent  its  circulation  and  damage  the 
Medical  Journal  Association.  The  forty  numbers  published  have 
gone  to  the  professon.  Logan  has  retired  from  editorial  honors,  and 
I  trust  has  ceased  to  animadvert  on  enterprises  of  which  he  knows 
nothing.  Allen,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  a  wiser  man  than  he  was  forty 
months  ago;  and  Murphy  and  Stevens  have  realized  what  they 
long  ago  declared  to  be  true,  viz:  that  the  Rbpbbtobt  is  an  oroaUj  and 
that  organs  are  "  the  most  unmusical  of  all  wind  instruments.'  Doubt- 
less the  music  of  the  Rbpbbtobt  has  been  far  from  soul-stirring  to 
them  as  well  as  to  other  wrong-doers. 

But  the  power  of  this  combination  is  only  broken,  not  destroyed. 
It  is  yet  an  element  of  considerable  strengtli,  and  I  apprehend  that 
in  the  immediate  future  this  strength  will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost 
point  of  endurance  to  prevent  all  persons  from  accepting  places  on 
the  Hospital  staff,  hoping  by  this  means  to  defeat  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  verify  J>r,  Murphy's  prediotion  that  the  Hos- 
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pitid  can  not  be  successfiilly  carried  on  without  th«  lud  of  the  Mkini 
Medical  College  faculty,  and  that  the  faculty  will  remain  ^  unit  in 
the  College.    He  s^id  this,  notwithstanding  his  declaration  made  not 

three  months  since  to  my  friend ,  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the 

colleges,  his  only  interest  was  in  the  success  of  the  fioapitaL  Ko*  he 
says  the  Hospital  may  go,  and  he  will  remain  with  the  College,  doubt- 
less believing  that  by  such  a  course  of  action  the  Hospital  will  have  to 
come  to  him,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  will  use  eyery 
means  to  make  it  come. 

But  suppose  this  Miami  clique,  by  a  captious  opposition  to  the  action 
of  the  Trustees  of  tl^e  Hospital,  succeeds  in  preventing  the  formation 
of  a  staff  outside  of  medical  college  faculties,  what  then  ?  ETidentlj 
the  experience  of  the  Trustees  will  enable  them  to  avoid  in  the  fdtare 
the  almost  unavoidable  circumstances  that  have  surrounded  them  in 
the  pastw  They  will  leave  oift  the  incompetent  portion  of  tke  staff 
which  now  holds  place  there  by  the  influence  of  this  clique,  and  re- 
duce its  clique  power  there  to  just  what  rightfully  belongs  to  it^  t» 
a  medical  college  oraaaization.  They  will  give  them  an  equal  nmn- 
her  of  members  on  the  staff  with  the  other  colleges,  and  no  more.  I 
infer  that  thia  will  be  so  because  the  Trustees  will  hardly  feel  at  libertv 
to  continue  the  injustice  now  suffered  by  the  other  colleges,  and 
thereby  protract  the  caustic  controversy  that  has  been  disturbing  the 
harmony  of  the  profession,  and  greatly  damaging  medical  college 
teaching  in  Cincinnati,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
Hospital  enterprise  and  to  the  unfortunate  inmates  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  the  practice  of  these  incompetent  and  careless  mein* 
bers  of  the  staff  They  now  have  the  power  to  dismiss  them  and 
fill  their  places  with  worthy  and  skillful  physicians,  not  only  able  to 
prescribe  for  the  sick,  but  competent  to  so  manipulate  a  dinic  that 
the  student  will  regard  it  as  some^ing  more  tnan  a  mere  didactic 
lecture  learned  from  some  one  of  the  stiuidard  pathological  works  o; 
the  profession.  But  again,  suppose  the  power  of  this  clique  in  tbf 
Board  of  Trustees,  backed  up  by  the  outside  pressure  it  can  com 
mand,  should  be  sufficient  to  rescind  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  and 
re-establish  the  power  of  the  clique  in  the  Hospital,  what  then 
The  duty  of  the  BEPSavoKT  is  plain ;  that  is,  it  must  "  move  on  the;: 
works."  Though  it  be  like  dividing  soul  and  body,  Justice  must  be 
done  though  the  heavens  fall.  The  practice  of  the  inoompeteat 
portion  of  the  staff  must  be  ventilated ;  their  blunders,  whether  th^ 
arise  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  must  be  exposed,  regardless  oi 
friendly  relation  or  social  position. 

If  a  patient  is  treated  for  abdominal  tumor  until  he  dies  of  a  dii>- 
tended  bladder,  the  Trustees  must  know  it,  and  jthe  profession  mu^: 
know  the  name  of  the  individual  guilty  of  such  mat-practice    TIk 
cases  already  known  are  quite  sufficient,  if  published,  to  drive  tfaesr 
men,  not  only  out  of  the  Hospital,  but  out  of  the  city.    Tfaey  will  ^ 
like  the  wicked,  who  run  when  none  pursue.     Their  hobbies  expos^ 
the  individuals,  too,  promulgating  them  must  also  be  exposed.   If  one 
cures  any  form  of  disease  with  raw  beefsteak  and  whisky,  siks 
another  with  cimicifuga  racemosa,  and  a  third  says  nothing  more  ;- 
necessary  in  treating  any  kind  of  wound  than  an  application  of  car- 
bolic acid,  their  hobbies  and  their  names  must  go  to  the  profenior 
I  am  very  well  aware  that  this  course  will  ruin  the  clinical  feature  o* 
the  Hospital  as  well  as  greatly  damage  medical  college   teaohinir  i: 
the  dty  i  but  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  purge  the  Hospital  of  th> 
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vitiated  secretion,  and  at  the  same  time  render  justice  to  all,  let  the 
dose  be  giTen.  The  condition  of  the  Hospital  is  very  much  like  a 
business  man  with  a  tarnished  credit  endeavoring  to  sustain  himself 
by  paying  an  exorbitant  interest  Better  for  the  business  man, 
and  better  for  the  Hospital,  to  break  up  and  then  commence  again 
on  a  wiser  and  better  basis,  than  in  this  way  to  go  on  until  hopeless 
min  overtakes  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  you,  that  peace  is  desirable  only  on  the 
basis  of  justice  and  equality,  and  until  that  time  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not  I  desire  to  see  the  time  in  Cincin- 
nati when  any  distinguished  member  of  the  profession  from  abroad, 
9uch  as  Louis  Bauer,  may  be  invited  to  visit  the  city  without  being 
insulted  by  this  arrogant  Miami  clique.  Th^  tendency  of  the  times 
is  in  that  direction.  The  world  not  only  moves,  but  it  advances  in 
the  direction  of  justice.  Rikdom. 

HiLLORovB,  Dark  Co.,  C,  May  3, 1871. 

Piuv.  Tbaoker— Dbar  Sir  :  Have  you  reference  to ",  in  your 

editorial  of  April  No.  of  Rbpertort,  who  made  application  to  the 
Cincinnati  College  for  graduation  and  was  refused,  then  applied  to 
the  Mianiis  and  received  the  degree  ?  The  editorial  exactly  suits  his 
case.  We,  who  labored  Ipng  and  diligently  for  our  diplomas,  feel 
that  our  diplomas  are  not  regarded  as  a  standard  of  qualification, 
when  the  country  is  flooded  by  the  merest  pretenders  from  the  Miami 
College  selling  diplomas  to  men  not  qualified,  and  who  never  at- 
tended! a  single  course  at  their  institution.        Truly  thine, 

J.  F.  PbBra,  M.  D. 


JovEs'  Station,  0.,  May  19, 1871. 

Prof.  Thaockr — Dsar  Sir:  In  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  of  the 
18th  inst.  I  find  an  anonymous  communication  denouncing  the  late 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  by  which 
the  faculties  of  all  medical  colleges  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  staff 
of  that  institution  after  the  first  of  October  next  The  action  of  the 
Board  is  pronounced  unjust,  arrogant  and  stupid.  The  article  refer- 
red to,  says :  "But  it  has  been  done.  It  is,  therefore,  a  deliberate  in- 
fliction of  wronff  and  indignity  upon  some  thirty  or  more  reputable 
and  experienced  medical  gentlemen  of  this  city,  and  prospectively  on 
all  others  who  may  have  the  audacity  to  aspire  to  a  place  in  a  medi- 
cal college  hereafter." 

I  desire  to  say  to  this  aggrieved  writer,  and  also  to  his  friends  who 
doubtless  compose  the  monopoly  that  has  for  several  years  controlled 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital  as  far  as  possible  in  the  interest  of  the  Miami 
Medical  College,  that  the  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  for  a 
long  time  past  has  been  "gross  injustice"  to  not  only  thirty  reputable 
and  experienced  medical  gentlemen,  but  to  hundreds  of  them ;  and 
te  all  who  have  any  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery — ^more  es- 
pecially the  latter. 

I  desire  also  to  say  to  him  Mid  them  that  they  alone  are  responsible 
for  ^he  late  order  which  practically  drives  them  out  of  the  hospital  staff. 
Had  they  been  content  with  a  just  representation  on  the  staff,  and 
suffered  the  ether  celleges  to  have  a  like  representation  there,  I  feel 
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very  certain  the  late  ordei:  excluding  them  would  never  have  been 
adopted,  and  probably  would  never  have  been  thought  of.     I  took 
occasion  to  say  to  some  of  the  moet  prominent  friends  of  the  Miami 
College,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Hedical  Society,  st 
Delaware,  near  three    years  ago,   that  I  had  often,  as    opportunity 
presented,  called  attention  to  the  wrong  inflicted  on  the  otiier  ool* 
leges  by  their  arbitrary  course,  and  appealed  to  them  for  something 
which  at  least  approached  equality,  without  the  least  encouragement 
that  in  the  future  there  would  be  any  concessions.    Seeing  how  indis- 
posed they  were  to  deal  justly,  I  began  to  look  about  for  some  meins 
of  defense,  and  after  one  year's  patient  effort,  succeeded  in  organ  iiring 
the  Cincinnati  Medical  Journal  Association,  which  at  once  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  CmcnrNATi  Medical  Rbpbrtort,  oopies 
of  the  sixth  number  of  which  I  carried  with  me  and  distributed  in 
person  to  the  members  of  the  society  there.    I  then  and  there  agsm 
made  another  appeal  to  them  for  justice,  hoping  in  this  way  to  aroid 
the  acrimonious  controversy  that  must  follow  their  refusal.     This  ap- 

Eeal  was  also  without  effect.  I  then  said  to  Fro£  Mussy  tliat  they 
ad  friends  on  that  staff  who  were  too  great  a  weight  for  them  to 
carry,  and  that  the  controversy  would  go  on  until  justice  was  done— 
until  we  were  admitted  or  they  driven  out  of  the  staff 

I  desire,  also,  further  to  state  to  him  and  them,  that  I  atn  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  late  action  by  which  all  faculties  are  excluded  from 
the  hospital  staff;  yet,  granting  that  he  is  sincere  and  correct  in  his 
statements,  I  will  go  along  with  him  to  the  Legislature,  at  lu 
next  session,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  will  unite  with  hun  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  a  law  that  will  compel  this  * 'stupid"  Board  of  Trustees 
to  admit  on  the  Hospital  staff  a  like  number  from  each  one  of  the 
Medical  College  faculties,  so  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  'thirty 
or  more  experienced  medical  gentlemen"  as  well  as  those  who  may 
have  the  audacity  to  aspire  to  a  place  in  a  medical  college  liereatier. 

In  conclusion,  injustice  to  others,  I  must  say  that  my  friends,  since 
the  organization  of  the  Journal  Association,  have  united  most  heartily 
with  me  in  this  effort  for  equality  of  representation  on  the  Ho&pitil 
staff,  and  some  of  them  have  rendered  much  more  effective  a^^rvice. 

They  will  go  to  the  Legislature  as  a  unit  on  any  plan  that  will  pro> 
mise  this  equality.  And  as  the  writer  spurs  the  heel  of  his  commnni* 
cation  with  the  declaration  that  he  has  no  private  grievances  tj 
avence,  but,  in  common  with  others,  feeU  a  deep  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Hospital  and  the  Medical  Colleges  of  the  city,  and  promis*^ 
his  best  efforts  in  their  behalf,  I  feel  sure  he  will  not  withnold  hh 
support  in  behalf  of  a  proposition  at  once  so  just  and  reasonable. 

Respectfully,  R  C.  S.  Rsso. 


Chloroporm  in  the  Treatment  of  Biliary  Calcuu. — John 
Barclay,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Leicester  Infirmary,  recently 
gave  to  a  clergyman,  aged  58,  in  his  third  attack  from  gall- 
stones, chloroform,  in  two  or  three-drop  doses,  three  or  fou. 
times  a  day,  and,  to  his  surprise,  pain,  tendemess,  distension, 
and  Jaundice,  disappeared  together. — Br'UUh  Medkal  J<mmul. 
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Cusmistbt:  General,  Medical  and  Pharmacentical,  including  the 
Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia.  A  Manual  on  the  General 
Principles  of  the  Science,  and  their  applications  to  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy.  By  Johk  Attfield,  P.  H.  D.,  F.  C  S.  From  the 
second  and  enlarged  English  edition.  1871.  Pfiiladelphia :  H.  C. 
Lea.    Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  A  Co.    12mo.  pp.  652. 

This  is  decidedly  the  best  worV  on  Chemistry  for  medical  students 
with  which  we  have  ever  met;  and  When  we  assert  this,  we  wish  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  precisely  what  we  say.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent works  npon  chemistry,  but  very  few  if  any  of  them  have  been 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student ; 
but  this  one  bas,  and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  its  excellency.  W^e 
would  expect  that  it  would  be  used  In  our  medical  colleges  as  a  text- 
book to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 


The  Causation,  Coursk  akd  Treatment  of  Reflex  Insanity  in 
Women.  6v  Horatio  Robinson  Storer.  M.  D.,  L.L.  B.  Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepherd.    Ciiicinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co.    I6mo.  pp.  236. 

This  monogram  was  commuuicated  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  1865,  and  was  printed  in  its  Transactions  for  that  year.  It  is 
now  printed  in  a  separate  form  for  those  physicians  who  have  desired 
it  for  their  book  shelves. 

Dr.  Storer  takes  the  ground— 1.  That  in  women  mental  disease  is 
often,  perhaps  generally,  dependent  upon  functional  or  organic  dis- 
turbance of  the  reproductive  system;  2.  That  in  women  the  access  or 
exacerbation  of  mental  disease  is  usually  coincident  with  the  cata- 
menial  establishment,  its  periodical  access,  temporarv  suppression*  or 
final  cessation;  aid,  therefore"3.  That  the  rational  and  successM 
treatment  of  mental  disease  in  women  must  be  based  upon  the  preced- 
ing theories. 

The  work  exhibits  much  research  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  is  deserving  of  careful  study  by  every  physician. 


^AHnM. 


AU  Ike  MediwMt  ColUgea  plae0d  on  an 
€^al  footing  tts  regards  the  advan- 
tages of  the  HeepUoL  Oeerthrow  o/ 
the  Miami  Clique,  Xurphg  A  Co* 
fttrioue  and  rampant  I 

We  experience  this  month  an 
unexpected  gratification ;  namely, 
tlie  very  great  gratificHtion  of  in- 
forming our  readers  that,  since  oar 
last  issue,  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 
has  been  redeemed  from  clique  in- 
fluence—that  it  is  now  free  to  pro- 


ceed with  its  work  as  an  eleemos^y- 
nary  and  educational  institution— 
that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  compelled 
to  carry  along  a  clique  of  men 
who,  if  they  had  had  nothing  but 
their  own  merits  to  help  them  on, 
would  long  ago  have  sunken  into 
contempt.  Indications  have  been 
multiplying  for  some  time  that  this 
liberation  of  the  Hospital  fi*om  its 
thraldom  was  approaching,  but  we 
confess  that  it  came  sooner  than 
we  expected.  Let  every  upright 
physician  of  Cincinnati,  and  within 
the  radius  of  its  influence, rejoice; 
for  a  good  thing  has  been  accom- 
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pllshed — ^a  most  shameless  clique 
nave  been  routed  from  their 
stronghold,  and  have  been  kicked 
into  the  open  air  and  light  of  day 
to  rot  and  i^isappear. 

Along  the  lirst  of  last   month 
the    Board  of     Directors   of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital  becoming  con- 
vinced   that    th«    monopoyr     of 
the     institution     by    the    Miami 
clique  was  a  gross   injustice  to 
the  medical  colleges,  detrimental 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
city,  and  an  outrage  on  the  poor  pa- 
tients who  have  been  having  in- 
tompetent     physicians     Inflicted 
upon  them,  merely  because  they 
were   members    of    a    particular 
clique,  concluded,  v#ry  properly, 
to  remdity  the.evU  at  a  stroke ;  andi 
therefore,  without  any  warnmg  of 
their  intention,  directed  a  notice 
to  be  served  on  the  stall;  that  all 
members  engaged  in  medical  col- 
lege teaching  should  vacate  their 
positions  on  tne  staflf,  by  or  before 
October  1st ;  that  is,  before  the  fall 
and  winter  term  of  Lectures  would 
commence.    By  this  commendable 
action  of  the  Board,  it  has  finally 
been  brought  about  what  the  Rep- 
KRTORY,  with  the  best  men  of  the 
city*  has  been  laboring  for ;  name- 
ly, placing  all  the  medicjil  colleges 
of  the  city  on  an  equal  footing,  as 
respects  the  clinical  advantages*  af- 
forded   by   the   city,  and   conse- 
quently doing  away  with  the  favor- 
itism   that    nas   i  eretofore    been 
existing.    Colleges  whose  faculties 
possess  so  little  ability  and  learn- 
ing that  they  cannot  compete  with 
other  schools  except  by  robbing 
the   latter  and    appropriating  to 
themselves  advantages  that  belong 
to   all   alike    ought    not  to  ex- 
ist, and  the  sooner  they  come  to  an 
end  the  better.    Such  are  a  fraud 
on  the  community,  and  it  is  wrong 
to  foster  in  them  an  existence  to 
which  Uiey  have  no  right. 

The  misgivings  which  the  Mi- 
amis  undoubtedly  had  of  their  abil- 
ity to  succeed  on  their  own  merits 
unaided  by  monopolizing  the  com- 
mon advantages,  Was  the  cause 
ceiiAinly  of  their  not  vacating  the 
rights  of  the  other  schools,  and 
bringing  themselves  upon  an  equal 
footing  in  reapect  to  tlie  public 


clinics,  when  they  conld  see  with 
half  an  eye,  as  we  have  again  and 
again  intimated,  that  unless  tbev 
did  it  of  their  own  accord,  it  would 
be  done  for  them  by  foree.    If  Uiey 
had  had  confidence  that  they  cool'd 
sustain  themselves  by  an  bonorabl« 
competition,  it  is  presuoiable  that. 
seeing  the  time  was  near  at  hand 
wl>en  the  peculiar  advantages  they 
were    ei^oying  would    be  talcen 
away  ftrom  them,  they  would  bsiTe 
said  to  their  brethem  of  tbe  other 
schools ;  *'Come  now,  we  want  ei< 
discriminations  made  in  our  favor: 
we  will  yield  to  you  your  riglu 
and  enjov  with  yon  tlie  public  ad- 
vantages on  tbe  same  terms^— and 
have  obtained  for  theraBelves  an 
eclat  for    magnanimity,   whether 
they  deserved  it  or  not.    Bven  a.< 
it  was,  since  trickery  is  in  tfael* 
line,  we  think  they  missed  improT- 
ing  an  opportunity  which,  if  em- 
braced, would  have  redounded  u 
their  credit.    But  tliey  wished  ic 
stave  off  the  evil  day  when  tbey 
would  It) e  left  to  their  own  resour- 
ces, and  so  thought  if  it  could  odIv 
be  protracted  an  hour  it  would  \k 
a  gain. 

Some  of  the  advantages  bron^* 
about  by  this  very  praiseworthy 
action  of  the  Trustees,  are : 

1.  Justice  is  done  all  the  meUici 
colleges  by  placing  them  on  »: 
equal  footing  as  regards  the  publi< 
clinics  to  wliich  they  all  have  a:: 
equal  claim— the  build inf?  np  c' 
one  institution  at  the  expense  r' 
the  others  is  done  away  with. 

2.  The  members  of  the  staff.  fre«>> 
from  medical  college  teaching,  ^il 
have  more  time  to.attend  tocnnirt 
instrnction  and  to  the  relief  of  tb 
suffering  poor  under  their  chan^ 
Tiiat  a  physician,  voung  or  old.cir 
fully  discharge  his  hospital  dat^ 
who  is  employed  much  of  his  tia' 
in  didactic  teaching  Is  simply  not  "< 
—more  or  less  neffiect  must  fo!l»>» 
and  more  or  less  inhumanity  re:^./ 
to  the  suffering  inmates. 

3.  Groat  benefit  will  reanlttot'i 
Hospital  as  an  educational  imtits- 
tion— freed  fh)m  partizanithin,  i' 
will  be  neutral  ^ound,  and  all  ^ 
colleges  can  unite  in  advsnoiac  it> 
interests.  All  efforts  to  irjnre  It  bi 
endeavoring  to  get  studenfiito  pa>* 
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ronize  the  ettnies  of  some  of  the 
priyate  taoepitmls,  as  we  QBdentand 
the  MiuniB  propose  to  do— for  it  is 
rale  or  niiii  with  theoi— will  be  a 
faihire.  No  prlrate  hospital  can 
compete  with  the  Qnclnnati  Hospi- 
tal in  its  eUnlcal  edTantaj^^  if  due 
efforts  be  made  to  advanoe  them, 
and  medical  students  can  not  be 
made  to  b^eve  oUienrlse,  no  dif- 
ference what  school  they  mxy  be 
in  attendance  npon. 

4.  Incompetent  men  will  be  |^>t- 
ten  rid  o£    It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  there  are  and  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the    staff  possessing'  no 
higher  qnalifications  than  beinjt 
members  of  a  partlenlar  eolleffej 
facnltf.  There  will  be  no  necessity 
in  the  ftitore  of  retalninff  men  on 
the  staff  for  that  reason.    And.  as 
the  new  rule  of  tlie  Trustees  con- 
templates a  re-election  every  year, 
there  will  be  a  good  prospect  of 
always  having  a  flrst-olass  staff. 
Heretofore  a  second  or  third-rate 
man,  even  when  not  kept  in  his 
place  by  ooUej^  backlog,  coald 
only  be  gotten  rid  of  bv  expulsion 
or  by  getting  his  friends  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  resign,  or  by  promo- 
ting him  to  an  IionorarpnosUion,  (It 
i»  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that  we  do  not  mean  to  Insinuate 
that  Boch  men  as  Dr.  Blackman 
are  seoond  or  third  rate  men.  Bvery 
one  knows  his  promotion  was  to  pre- 
vent his  entire  severanee  from  the 
Ilospitsd  voluntarily.)    As  can  be 
easily  peroeived,  there  was  no  little 
trouble   attending    the    displace- 
ment af  a  staff  member  disposed 
to  hold  his  place ;'  but,  In  the  ftacnrey 
it  will  need  only  not  to  re*^ect  an 
inferior  man  when«  at  tike  end  of 
the  year,  a  new  staff  is  fbmied.  It  is 
desirable  to  dispense  with  his  ser> 
vices  and  seeore  an  abler  one.    He 
Is  then  net  expelled,  but  merely 
failed  of  a- re-election. 

5.  Students  will  have  an  oppor- 
tnnfty  of  hearing  more  than  one 
:;lii6e  of  men  upon  the  practical 
[>oints  of  the  profession,  which  will 
be«  ipstfai  to  them  as  much  so  as 
readine  dtfSsrent  authors  uponsub- 
jects  uiat  do  not  involve  pure 
icienee,  and  upon  which  all  do  not 
lave  the  same  opinions.  An  Infti- 
<ion  of  adoe  amount  of  siteptteism 


Into  views  Aat  are  not  positively 
demonstrable  is  neeess^rv  to  stim* 
ulate  investigation,  and  this  Is  best 
done  by  listening  to  the  teachlng^ 
of  different  men.  Besides,  a  clini- 
cal lecture  will  not  be  made  value- 
less to  four-fifths  of  the  auditors 
by  Its  belnjT  made  to  illustrate  some 
pretended  didaetic  lecture  to  one* 
fifth.  The  Miami  faculty  have  been 
in  tiie  habit  of  alluring  students  to 
their  seheol  by  assuring  them  that 
tlieir  dinical  lectures  would  be 
made  to  illustrate  their  didactic 
lectures  largely — tills  sham  and 
fraud  will  be  done  away  with. 

But  our  snace  this  month  is  too 
limited  to  also  ass  at  length  the 
benefits  that  will  accrue  tofhe  Hos<> 
pital  by  the  adoption  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  their  new  rule.  At  some 
other  time  we  will  recur  to  the 
subject.  But  not*  only  to  the  Hos- 
pital, but  also  to  the  colleges*  ex- 
cept the  Miami  College^  will  the 
rule  be  most  advantageous.  They 
will  hereafter  be  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing as  regards  the  common  advan- 
tages, and  their  rivalry,  in  thue  to 
come,  will  be  to  excel  one  another 
in  a  legitimate  way,  by  improving 
their  mculties  by  weeding  out  in- 
competent men.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  will 
recvlve  the  heartfelt  tnanks  of 
every  fhir  minded  man  In  the  pro- 
fession who  loves  its  peace  and 
harmony  and  advancement.  They 
have  already  commenced  to  receive 
the  abuse  of  the  Miami  men  for 
their  very  praiseworthy  course ~ 
most  scurrtlously  abusive  articles 
of  them  appearing  in  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  of  ^v  18th  and  25th^ 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Miami 
party;  but  they  have  nothing  to 
rear  fh>m  a  decaying  clique. 
Murphy ^8  gang  may  threaten  to 
*•  handle  them  without  gloves,'*  (we 
quote  tYoni  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
tfommerciai) ;  bat  their  handli  have 
grown  weak  and  palsied,  and  can 
harm  no  one. 

Says  the  abusive  Hibernian  in 
the  Commercial,  complalntnv  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Miami  men  from 
the  staff:  "  It  is  therefbre  a  delib- 
erate inmetion  of  wrong  and  Ind  ig- 
nity  upon  some  thirty  or  nfoi^  re- 
putable and  experienced  medical 
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gentlemen  of  this  city."  (How 
niirty  or  more,  when  only  the 
members  of  the  Miami  faculty  and 
two  Ohio  professors  are  affected  ?] 
Such  an  expression  could  only  ema- 
nate from  a  class  of  men  who  had 
been  indulged  in  their  injustice  to 
others  and  shameless  monopoly  of 
common  rights,  until  they  had  got- 
ten to  really  believe  that  no  one 
outside  of  themselves  had  any 
rights.  We  have  before  said  that 
the  Miamis  had  come  to  consider 
that  the  Hospital  was  their  private 
property,  and  the  expression 
proves  the  assertion.  Forsooth,  a 
college  tliat  has  revelled  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  large  public  chari- 
table institution  for  years,  to  the 
detriment  of  other  schools,  and  has 
boasted  of  its  superiority  in  this 
respect  in  its  circulars,  which  it 
has  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
land,  and  in  its  advertisements,  and 
in  its  newspaper  puffs,  which  it  has 
bought,  complains  of  a  ^'  deliberate 
infliction  of  wrong"  when  it  is» 
]x>uted  out  of  its  monopoly,  and 
forced  on  an  equal  footing  with  its 
competitors!  JBut  their  pitiable 
condition  makes  their  unblushing 
arrogance  ludicrous. 

Again  sajrs  the  former  lickspittle, 
but  now  villifier  of  the  Board: 
'*  Assume  we  have  personal  inter- 
ests involved.  i>oes  that  invalidate 
our  light  to  protest  against  this 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  wanton 
and  shameless  wrong  and  indignity 
recently  perpetrated  bj'  the  Hospi-. 
tal  Trustees,  through  which  those 
interests  will  be  seriously  dam- 
ageil,  if  not  destroyed  ?  If  they  can 
not  protest  against  this  outrage 
upon  their  rights  and  interests, 
which  are  alone  assailed,  and  de- 
mand its  revocation,  without  their 
motives  being  impugned,  who 
can?''  But  how  did  the  Miami 
school  come  to  have  rights  in  the 
I  lospital  aboYe  others,  mr  it  is  cer- 
tuinly  no  common  rights  this  Miami 
man  IS  complaining  of  being  cut 
oti*.  but  the  rights  above  others. 
Tlie  ( Mncinnatl  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  never  had  any  repre- 
ss ntution  on  the  Hospital  staff,  the 
Oliio  <Jollege  only  a  meagre  one, 
while  the  Miami  College  i.as  been 
eni<«/ing  these  many  years  the  al- 


most exdnsive  monopoly,  and  jft 
this  Miami  writer  never  uttered  a 
wail  about  the  injustice  of  the 
Board  in  their  exclusion  of  the 
other  schools ;  iHit,  on  the  eontrair. 
with  all  of  his  coUeagaes,  has  be^'n 
parading  them  before  the  public  as 
otjects  of  admiration — as  men  who 
done  all  things  well,  so  that  the 
rights  of  which  he  complains  ik> 
having  been  violated  in  a  *^  shame- 
less "  manner,  must  be  the  *^  right? 
above  others,^'  and  where,  'we  ask. 
did  the  Miami  College  get  them? 
Our  friend,  your  cause  is  a  bad  oae. 
To  unblushin^ly  advocate  that  v<m 
have  rights  m  pnblic  property, 
which  persons  of  the  same  portion 
and  as  large  tax  payers  as  you  ar^. 
can  only  excite  disgust  and  ridi- 
cule. If  yon  wish  to  obtain  sym- 
pathy, you  must  show  t^at  \k>^ 
have  been  injured  in  your  cornmor 
rights — in  those  which  belonged  to 
others  as  well  as  to  you.  But  hov 
can  you  expect  to  do  that  with  anr 
hope  of  commanding  respect,  vera 
who  have  been  trampling  unre- 
lentingly upon  the  rights  or  oUien^ 
fo^  years.  Grant  that  the  Hospital 
staff  should  be  made  up  of  the  col- 
lege Acuities,  it  then  follows  that 
the}'  all  should  have  an  equal  re- 
presentation. Did  the  Mlaxnis  ad- 
vocate it  during  the  last  several 
years  ?  By  no  means  on  the  othei 
hand,  they  have  at  all  times  sG^- 
matized  as  disturbers  of  the  pe&^e 
and  villitlers  all  who  have  com- 
plained of  the  unequal  representt- 
tion  which  has  existed,  and  apolo- 
gized for  the  Board  in  continuing 
It.  Protestations  on  the  part  of  tht 
faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College, 
because  they  were  entirely  ex- 
cluded, have  been  met  with  toe  re* 
sponse  that  the  Board  of  Trustee* 
''did  not  know  colleges  in  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  staff;*'  hot  when 
they  offered  to  publicly  conoour  lor 
the  positionsi  and  a  propoeition  tk* 
that  effect  was  submitted  by  the 
Board  to  the  staff,  «wry  Miami  pr^ 
fessor  voted  against  it. 

Grant,  we  say,  that  the  Bospitil 
staff  should  be  selected  from  th*- 
college  faculties,  yet  the  Hiam' 
faculty  are  not  the  ones  to  rehai' 
the  Board  for  exeludinc  all  tbo<^ 
engaged  In  college  teaching.  Jlor- 
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ality  should  be  preaofaed,  bat  it 
nhoiild  be  preached  by  those  who 
lead  pare  lives,  not  by  thoee  who 
have  time  and  again  been  convicted 
of  high  crimes  and  mtsdemeanors. 
It  ill  becomes  those  to  endeavor  to 
excite  a  fViior  against  outside  par- 
ties for  wrong-doing  when  they 
themselves  have  been  trampling 
the  rights  of  their  brethren  under 
their  feet  b1\  their  Uvea— permit- 
ting no  appeal  to  their  feelings  of 
fairness  to  affect  them.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Mlamis  could  at 
any  time  have  had  all  the  schools 
equally  represented  with  them- 
selves on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital  if 
tliey  had  desired  it— for  the  differ- 1 
cnt  Boards,  in  times  past,  have  been 
t  he  ir  creature»— but  destitute  of  all 
feelings  of  honor,  and  guided  only 
hy  their  selHshpess,  they  sought  to 
biiUd  themselves  up  by  depriving 
others  of,  and  monopolizing  to 
themselves,  the  common  advantages 
that  belonged  to  all  alike.  Having 
lost  their  own  ** rights'^  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  to  keep  other 
schools  out  of  theirs,  they  will  get 
110  sympathy  in  stigmatizing  Uie 
recent  act  orthe  Boara  as  "  unjust/' 
'*  shameless,"  *^an  outrage,"  etc. 

Death  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Willis. — 
This  gentleman,  who  has  been 
V'cturing  for  several  sessions  in  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surffery,  on  Dentistry,  died  very 
suddenly  about  noon,  Mav  23rd,  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
During  the  whole  of  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  his  decease  he  was  em- 
ployed at  his  business. 

He  was  a  good  lecturer  and  was 
generally  esteemed.  The  faculty 
held  a  meeting  and  passed  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  the  esteem  in 
which  they  held  deceased.  The 
resolutions  have  been  unavoidably 
crowded  out  this  month,  but  will 
appear  at  another  time. 

Credit  to  whom  Crbdit  is  Dtte. 

— In  our  last  issue  we  mentioned 
the  fact  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Mclt- 
VAiKK,  and  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Corry, 
tlie  lot  on  which  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital  now  stands  would  have 
bt-en  sold  several  years  ago,  and 


instead  of  the  splendid,  new  build-* 
inff  now  occupying  it,  we  would 
still  have  the  ricketv  old  Commer- 
ci^  Hospital  building.  Notwith- 
standing that  it  is  owed  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Ilvaine  and  Mr.  Corry  the  palatial 
edifice  on  Twelfth  street^  vet  the 
day  it  was  inaugurated  neither  one 
was  included  among  the  invited 
guests,  but  among  those  officiating 
actively  on  the  day  of  ceremony 
was  />r.  John  A.  Murphy,  etc.  What 
blasphemy  I 

We  here  quote  a  short  article 
fh>m  the  Commoner  of  this  ci^, 
edited  by  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Coriy,  of 
date  of  May  15, 1869,  entitled, "  The 
New  Hospital."  It  |eives  a  few  in- 
teresting historical  lacts  : 

raiC  NKW  ■08P1TAL. 

The  IjkXCKr  for  April,  gives  its  readers  od 
engravinc  of  this  splendid  new  baOding  at  the 
corner  of  Twelfth  street  and  Central  Avenue. 
There  is  nothing  superior  to  it  in  the  United 
States,  for  convenience  and  elegance.  A  few- 
months  ago  it  was  opened  for  patients,  and 
several  speeches  were  made  by  the  Mavor  and 
others,  in  which  a  great  deal  was  said  of  the 
past  and  future.  One  very  interesting  fact  was 
omitted,  however,  whldi  is  brought  out  in  this 
number  of  the  Lakcjct  by  Dr.  MclLrAn%-  It 
ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  general  public 
as  well  OS  to  the  medical  profession.  The  fact 
is  that  but  for  the  Doctor's  exertions,  at  a  cer- 
tain period,  Uiere  would  have  been  no  inaugur- 
ation, because  there  would  have.been  no  build- 
ing nor  any  hospital  lot.  He,  and  those  who 
helped  him,  deserve  to  be  remembered  al- 
though they  were  not  included  among  the 
invited  guests,  and  did  not  appear  on  the  great 
day  of  ceremony. 

According  to  the  Doctor's  statement  the  old 
hospital  before  1856,  was  considered  a  disgrace 
to  tne  whole  city,  and  as  early  as  January  of 
that  year  covetAvs  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
ample  lot,  and  hence,  advocates  sprung  up 
who  talked  of  removing  the  hospital  to  the 
country.  Tliey  had  a  proposition  pat  through 
Council,  to  cut  it  up,  and  offer  the  Central 
avenue  front  of  400  feet  or  more  byTO  feet  deep ; 
for  sale  on  time.  Ko  sooner  said,  than  done. 
Committee  agreed  to  it  in  February,  and  so 
reported  to  Council,  and  from  March  S6,  to 
April  6, 1855,  the  front  was  sold  in  lots  for 
about  seventy  thousand  dollars.  The  Council 
assumed  to  have  absolute  power  over  the  sub- 
ject, and  nobody  was  willing  to  resist.  The 
city  Infirmary  declined  doing  anything,  and  so 
did  the  deans  of  both  the  Ohio  and  the  Hiami 
Medical  Colleges,  although  the  trustees  of  the 
Ohio  college  claimed  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  hospital .  Dr.  MclhVASjf.  staUs  that  about 
that  time,  they  paid  Dr.  Tom  O.  Epwajum,  a 
leader  In  the  City  Council.  $878  for  expenses  Ux 
the  lobby  at  Columbus,  to  get  their  terms  of 
office  extended  to  ten  years.  Dr.  KelvrxnfK 
went  to  the  Capital  at  hie  own  charpre  to 
endeavor  U^  save  the  lot,  and  he  succeeded . 
We  well  remember  his  arrival  there,  and  being 
oursrtvea  a  representative  from  Cinolnnati,  we 
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reiipoDd«d  «l  once  to  bis  pnrpMe.  lUTch  90, 
W6  offered  a  preamble  end  reeolntlon  aetting 
oat  tbat  tbe  hoepltAl  lot  bed  been  boagbt  by 
the  State  and  Ci^  Jointly,  for  that  purpoee  and 
none  other,  bat  tbat  the  City  Coooon,  aaeoinfiig 
complete  owoerablp,  was  iU»oat  to  sell  it  oub 
for  snops  aud  other  j>rlvate  boslneaB,  contrary 
to  law ;— that  Mr  IuioiaiJh  tbe  new  Attorney 
General,  should  examine  the  facte  atCtnoteiukti, 
and  make  an  immediate  report  to  at  on  tbe  law 
alao,  so  that  proper  Information  might  be 
placea  in  possetiBJon  of  the  General  Assembly. 
These  were  passed  unanimoosly,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  Investigated  the  sufet)ect  at  once, 
sod  gave  In  his  report  that  the  City  Council 
had  no  exclusive  right  to  tbe  hospital  lot,  and 
that  the  sales  were  void.  The  purchasers,  no 
doubt,  toolc  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel,  but 
ibey  got  uo  eneouragement,  and  tbClot  wee 
Mttffered  to  go  back  to  the  owners,  and  to  the 
uses  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  bought, 
and  to  which  it  was  first  dedicated  In  18S1. 
We  well  recollect  that  after  the  sMr,  a  part  of 
the  premises  were  occupied  bv  some  stone 
cuiter,  and  that  the  whole  line  offence  on  Cen- 
tral avenue  where  now  stands  the  obbvaux  db 
VBiss  of  the  grand  new  hospital,  was  sU  torn 
away .  It  was  a  miracle  that  the  lot  was  saved 
by  the  energy  of  two  or  three  persons,  foremost 
of  whom  was  Dr.  Bobbiet  R.  McIlvajitb,  who 
set  tbe  others  In  motion.  We  saw  then,  in  1866, 
the  rising  tide  of  corruption  in  the  Legislature, 
and  thot  such  was  the  love  of  money,  and  such 
the  perfidy  of  legislators,  tbat  resolute  hsnds, 
or  stealthy,  according  to  the  case,  were  being 
laid  upon  every  piece  of  property  that  could  be 
grasped .  The  echool  and  ministerial  sections 
of  many  of  the  townships  lu  Simmes'  Purcbsse 
were  the  most  helpIesH  victims,  snd  tbe  favor- 
ite rascality  of  members  wss  to  get  an  act 
passed  HO  as  to  buy  up  the  fee  upon  the  basis  of 
the  rental  fixed  many  years  before 

If  public  servants  then,  had  been  as  well 
educated  as  they  are  now  to  tbe  plunder  system. 
Dr.  McIlvainkV  energy  and  good  wilfln  saving 
the  hoepital  lot,  would  have  been  all  Ineffec- 
tual. As  the  case  stands,  and  as  the  magnlfl- 
cient  hospital  building  now  stands,  where  all 
the  fttnetlonartes  of  tne  city,  both  legal  and 
medical,  consented  to  place  a  palfty  row  of 
shops.  It  is  fit  and  proper  that  the  Doctor 
should  have  related  tbe  facts  of  his  own  active 
and  snocessfbl  agency  In  frustrating  the  spoil- 
ers. He  was,  logically,  better  entnied  to  bis 
place  in  the  Inauguration  ceremonies,  than  the 
Mayor  himself.  We  quote  his  concluding 
sentence  as  being  far  more  applicable  to  him- 
self than  to  us,  and  with  thaf  difference,  we 
cheerfully  endorse  it:  "It  will  be  recalled 
with  Interest,  tbat  It  was  owing  to  the  disinter- 
ested promptness  of  Mr.  Coaar.  that  the  hos- 
pital lot  wai  preserved,  and  the  designs  of 
{tartles  having  an  m  to  Its  unholy  diversion, 
rostrated,  entitling  him  to  the  thanks  of  the 
profession,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  mfortanate 
for  all  tiflfte.*' 

Journals  Rrcshted.— We  are 
in  receipt  of  the  January  number, 
71,  Sa^'' Yearly  Compendium  of 
Medioal  Sciences.  Unavoidable  de- 
lay attenc?ed  ittf  issue.  The  Com- 
pendium is  the  only  Ha^f- Yearly 
publloatlon  in  this  country,  and  u 


unexocilied  by  any  of  those  pub- 
lished in  olher  countries.  The  pres- 
ent number  is  a  particularly  eood 
one.  Published  by  Dr.  S.  yi.mr 
ler,  Philadelphia,  at  $3  per  annum. 

We  have  also  on  our  table  the 
American  Joum<U  of  OheUikM  and 
JDieeasea  c^.  Woman  and  ChUdren, 
for  Hay.  It  has  changed  publUh- 
ers  and  is  now  issued  by  Wm. 
Baldwin  A  Co.,  of  New  York.  It 
is  undonbSedly  the  best  jounuJ 
published  in  the  department  Af 
medical  literature  to  which  it  is 
devoted)  ana  should  be  taken  by 
every  physician.  Each  number 
contains  192  padres.  Publuhtd 
quarterly,  at  $5  a  year. 

The  American  Journal  of  Medkd 
Sciencee  and  JSonictVs  MaHf-Ytgrii 
Abstract  are  boih  standard  joor- 
nals,  with  which  our  readers  are 
well  acqimiuted — the  former  beitiz 
published  quarterly,  and  the  latter. 
as  its  name  indicates,  half-yearly 
bv  Henry  C.  Lea,  Philailelpbii. 
The  American  Journal  hss  no  su- 
perior in  the  world,  and  ever^ 
American  can  well  fed  proud  of  it 
as  exhibiting  in  its  articles  learn- 
ing and  ability,  which  will  ooid- 
pare  favorably  with  tliat  shown  io 
th e  lead  ins  j ournals  o f  oUier  ci>u n* 
tries.  Pme  of  the  two  together. 
with  the  Medical  News  ^  LiSninh  ^ 
monthly  of  32  pages.  96. 

The  Meuf  Orleans  Journal  <^  M(  .■• 
icine  is  also  received  n&gularl/.  i- 
is  a  quarterly,  and  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  best.  Its  srticlt^ 
are  all  of  a  high  order;  in  fact,  no 
lourual  has  more  thoughtful  au^ 
learned  contributors.  Phy^icisrr 
of  the  North  would  do  well  to  u^' 
it.  Dr«  W.  S.  Mitch^l  editor  aai 
proprietor.    Price  #6. 

Oliver  Optic's  MagoMine^  issur: 
every  monui,  is  the  largest  hau^  - 
somest  and  best  Juvenile  msfftfi^<' 
liublished.  Its  ireadlng  matter  eois- 
prises  stories,  sketches,  poem*. 
games,  puzzles,  dialogues,  &c^  Pu^ 
Ushed  at  Boston  by  Xee  k  Sb«^ 
P6rd,at$3  50.. 

NoTic£^We  send  Mils  in  tlii.< 
number  to  some  of  our  subicfibe^ 
who  have  neglected  pftyioX  ^*' 
1871 ;  we  hope  they  will  respoad  ^ 
once. 
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A  PARTIAL  REPORT  ON  OTOLOGY. 

Road  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  by  the  Chairman  of  tbeOphthol- 
mological  and  Otological  Section,  Profxssob  Sbelt,  of  the  Medical 
Collega  of  Ohlo« 

.  On  a  previoo8  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  your 
attention  to  a  £ew  of  the  adyances  made  of  late  years  in  aoral 
surgery,  with  a  notice  of  cases. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  make  a  general  report  in 
this  department,  but  will  simply  use  a  few  cases,  as  a  basis  of 
some  remarks  in  therapeutics,  and  to  still  further  call  attention 
to  the  close  union  of  what  is  called  the  '^  special "  with  the 
general  practice.  Each  year  adds  interest  to  the  noble  science 
and  art  that  are  our  calling ;  each  year,  with  its  new  triumphs, 
inspires  us  with  new  zeal. 

The  first  case  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  of  a 
young  man  admitted  into  my  ward,  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital, 
with  an  enormous  swelling  upon  the  right  side  in  front  of  the 
i^ar,  in  the  teknporal  region,  with  great  cedema  of  the  eyelids 
upon  the  same  side. 

The  previous  history  was  one  of  otorrhea  in  childhood,  and  a 
week  or  more  before  his  admission,  he  had  a  sub-aeute  attack  of 
inflammation  in  the  middle  ear,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  pain  a 
poultice  had  been  prescribed. 

There  was  only  a  slight  pnfhlent  discharge,  and  no  affection 
of  the  bones  in  front  of  the  ear,  as  the  entire  absence  of  all  pain 
oil  pressure  indicated. 

On  this  diagnosis  I  made  an  opening  as  far  in  the  swelled 
meatus  as  possible,  upwards  and  inwards,  through  which  all  the 
matter  escaped  in  a  few  days,  and  the  patient  left  the  ward. 
20_VoL.  IV 
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Eemabks. 

I  think  all  aurists  are  now  quite  of  Trceltsch's  and  Schwartze's 
opinion  that  poultices  of  all  kinds  are  dangerous  things  in  aaral 
inflammations,  as  well  as  in  ocular;  not  that  the  pains  are  not 
speedily  and  surely  relieved,  but  that  they  are  so  liable  to  set  ap 
complications,  such  as  the  abscess  I  have  described,  perforation 
of  the  membrana  tympani,  inflammation  in  the  mastoid  cells,  etc. 

Schwartze  goes  so  far  as  not  to  use  them  in  fhruncles  in  the 
ear,  and  my  own  practice  has  afforded  me  two  examples — one  of 
a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and 
thickening  of  the  drumhead ;  the  other  of  perforation  of  this 
membrane,  and  discharge  from  the  drum  of  the  ear,  from  the 
use  of  poultices  for  furuncle. 

All  these  complications  may  be  avoided,  and  fully  as  much 
relief  afforded  the  patient  by  simply  filling  the  ear  with  hot 
water,  or  a  hot  morphia  and  atropia  fifolution,  and  I  woaid  par 
ticularly  call  your  attention  to  solutions  of  the  latter.  If  a  far- 
uncle  is  forming  in  the  ear,  of  course  the  firM  thing  to  be  done,  at 
scan  as  a  wdl  marked  tender  spot  or  even  tender  region  is  faumdy  u  to 
make  an  indsion  through  this  tender  spot  or  region,  then  i^ipiy  the 
hot  water  or  thq  hot  atropia  solution. 

The  second  case  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest  alike  to  all. 

T\\  give  an  abstract  of  the  history,  prepared  by  Dr.  Vinnedge. 
the  house  physician. 

Bobert  Hackett,  et.  45,  Irish,  painter,  admitted  into  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hospital  October  24, 1868.  No  history  of  phthisis  i& 
family ;  has  had  more  or  less  otorrhea  in  left  ear  since  child- 
hood ;  has  been  an  epileptic  for  fifteen  years. 

The  wife  states  that  he  generally  complained  of  great  pain  io 
the  ear  as  a  podroma  to  the  convulsion. 

Has  had  lead  colic  for  the  last  six  years,  wrist  drop,  etc. ;  mofv 
or  less  cough  for  eight  years ;  some  expectoration  of  blood- 
lost  forty  pounds  during  last  y^ar.  On  admission,  the  recon* 
says,  he  was  a  tall,  slender  man,  much  emaciated ;  some  ineorr- 
ation  of  finger  nails,  ends  not  dubbed,  Thompsoa*8  line  not 
marked ;  pulse,  122 ;  temperature,  103 ;  respiration,  38. 

Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  various  rational  and  phj 
sical  signs  of  a^patient  far  gone  with  tubercular  trouble* 
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On  November  2d  facial  paralysis  made  its  appearance.  On 
November  21st  my  attention  was  called  to  the  case  on  account 
of  the  eye  complication,  and  the  record  says,  *'  the  membrana 
tympani  on  the  lefb  side  destroyed,  and  with  it  the  small  bones ; 
the  maleas  somewhat  eroded,  being  found  in  the  meatus  and 
removed  by  Dr.  Seely ;  denudation  of  the  bony  canal  and  cavity 
of  the  tympanum ;  extensive  necrosis." 

The  patient  was  transferred  to  my  ward,  where,  after  sinking 
rapidly,  he  died  on  the  26th.  While  making  an  examination  of 
the  eye,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  ear  by  the  offensive 
odor  of  the  discharge  on  the  side  on  which  the  facial  paralysis 
existed,  and  it  struck  me  that  in  this  ear  trouble  we  might  have 
a  key  to  the  difficulties. 

Certainly  the  post  mortem  findings  corroborated  my  opinion ; 
and  we  have  in  the  case  a  terrible  illustration  of  what  may  result 
from  a  neglected  otorrhea. 

And  whatever  view  may  be  taken  as  to  the  ultimate  cause  of 
death,  certainly  there  can  be  but  one  as  to  the  connection  between 
the  epilepsy  and  the  ear  trouble. 

Sedio  Cadweris,  made  ly  Prof,  Bartholow,  pathdogfifi  of  the 

Hospital,  NwewhtT  29. 

Little  post-mortem  rigidity,  great  emaciation,  numerous  cica- 
trices, very  irregular  on  left  side  of  forehead,  left  upper  lip  and 
left  side  of  head ;  scalp  very  dry,  free  from  sub-cutaneous  fat ; 
dura  mater  healthy;  superior  arachnoid  space  distended  with 
clear  serum;  extravasated  blood  over  surface  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, especially  on  left ;  infection  of  fine  vessels  of  pia  mater, 
and  an  increase  in  size  of  the  larger  venous  trunks. 

A  good  deal  of  clear  serum  in  subarachnoid  space;  some 
cloudy  opacity  of  arachnoid  on  posterior  portion  of  right  hemi- 
sphere and  posterior  lateral  portion  of  leflb. 

Fnncta  vasculosa  of  central  white  matter  not  more  numerous 
than  usual.  Left  lateral  ventiicle  considerably  larger  than  right, 
especially  the  posterior  comua  (probably  distended  with  fluid, 
which  escaped  through  the  anterior  perforated  space). 

Septum  luddum  intact ;  choroid  plexus  more  voluminous  on 
left  side  than  on  right ;  cysts  found  on  both,  more  on  right ; 
pineal  gland  quite  lai^e,  and  contains  calcai^eous  masses  in  the 
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interior,  large,  yellowish,  soft  in  consistence ;  middle  commis- 
sure of  brain  decidedly  injected. 

*  Third  ventricle  widened  both  in  longitadinal  and  transverse 
diameter;  dura  mater  reddened  and  injected  overpetrotts  por- 
tion of  left  temporal  bone,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  false 
membrane  and  pus ;  pas  had  dissected  its  way  into  sella  turcica, 
and  a  small  collection  was  found  posterior  to  and  beneath  the 
pituitory  gland ;  internal  ear  was  far  advanced  in  disease 

Bones  necrosed,  the  disease  involving,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  petrous  portion  of  temporal;  the  portio  dura  and 
mollis  of  the  seventh  parr  were  neither  apparently  altered  in 
structure  at  the  point  of  emergence,  but  were  both  disorganized 

after  their.entrance  into  the  petrous  portion. 

• 

Remarks. 

SchroBder  von  der  Kolk's  explanation  of  the  prodnctaon  of 
epilepsy  is  increase  of  blood  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Kie- 
meyer  says,  convulsions  similar  to  epileptic  may  be  prodnoed  by 
the  induction  apparatus,  irritating  the  base  of  the  brain.  Brown- 
Sequard  says,  hardly  is  there  any  affection  that  can  not  be  con 
sidered  as  having  sometimes  been  produced  by  a  reflex  action, 
the  cause  of  which  is  an  injury,  a  disease,  or  at  least  an  irrita 
tion  of  a  nerve.  In  speaking  of  epilepsy,  he  says,  of  all  the 
nervous  complaints  that  may  be  due  to  an  irritation  startinH 
from  the  trunk,  branches,  or  ultimate  ramifications  of  nerves. 
none  excepting  the  various  forms  of  paralysis  is  more  f^eqnen: 
than  epilepsy. 

Diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes,  their  irritation  by  worms 
diseases  of  the  cerebral  meninges,  irritation  of  the  dental  nerre>. 
etc.,  are  known  to  be  frequent  causes  of  this  convulsive  affectiiui 

Niemeyer  also  speaks  of  neuromata,  cicatrices,  or  liun<»r^ 
pressing  on  the  peripheric  nerves,  producing  epilepsy. 

We  certainly,  for  a  series  of  years,  had  in  this  an  Irritation  «>' 
the  base  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges  sufficient  to  account  f« ' 
the  epileptic  state.    I  need  not  remind  you  ho^  frequently  i 
early  life  we  have  not  only  brain  symptoms  but  serious  lesion- 
of  this  organ,  often  producing  death  arising 'firom  inflatnmat: 
of  the  middle  ear. 

Dr.  Bartholow  has  kindly  given  me  a  few  notes  of  a  case  L 
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was  called  to  in  consultation,  and  I  afterwards  bad  the  fiftcts 
from  the  father.  A  child,  when  one  year  old,  had  a  conyulsion, 
followed  by  a  profuse  otorrhea,  then  recovery  ensued. 

After  an  interval  of  six  months»  during  which  period  the 
child's  health  was  apparently  excellent,  ear  troubles  again 
occurred ;  some  otorrhea  took  place ;  the  child  was  feverish  and 
teethiug,  and  a  convulsion  again  occurred.  This  was  followed 
by  prolonged  stupor,  dilatation  of  pupils,  diarrhosa,  vomiting, 
etc.  After  an  illness  of  four  weeks  the  child  recov^ed  under 
the  influence  of  food  and  stimulanta 

The  history  of  the  case  so  briefly  given,  in  my  mind,  pointed 
cleariy  to  the  ear  as  the  seat  of  the  trouble — an  inflammaUan  of 
the  middle  ear,  ioiik  oongeeHon  of  ike  meninges  and  hrain.  Recall 
the  close  relation  of  the  parts  in  early  life,  especially  the  roof 
of  the  tympanum.  We  have  this  roof  varying  very  much  in 
different  subjeets.  Troeltsch  calls  attention  to  the  fkct  that  it  is 
frequently  not  a  dense,  compact  structure,  but  composed  of 
smaller  and  larger  cells ;  and  is  oftentimes  so  thin  as  to  be  trans- 
lucent, and  may  even  contain  variously  Bised  perforations,  which 
may  readily  be  mi^aken  for  losses  of  substance  prodoced  by 
caries. 

Remember,  the  dura  mater  covers  this  bone,  and  you  will  have 
sufficient  facts  for  directing  your  attrition  to  the  possible  results 
of  an  inflammation  in  the  middle  ear.  Again:  we  have  the 
petro*squamosal  fissure,  through  which,  in  infants,  the  dura 
mater  sends  a  very  vascular  process  into  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  along  which,  even  in  adults,  a  number  of  fine  ves- 
sels, branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  pass  from  the  dura 
mater  to  the  middle  ear. 

This  close  connection  explains  many  of  the  cerebral  symptoms 
complicating  troubles  of  the  middle  ear.  I  shall  take  the  case 
just  narrated,  and  one  or  two  more  to  be  mentioned  as  a  provo- 
cation to  remind  you  of  the  necessity  of  ^ving  increased  atten- 
tion to  ear  affections  occurring  in  early  life.  A  large  portion  of 
ear  cases  to  which  my  attention  is  called  are  the  results  of 
neglected  acute  or  chronic  inflammations,  so  called  neuralgias, 
or,  if  recognized,  made  light  of.  So  convineed  am  I  of  the  im- 
portance of  giving  attention  to  every  comf^int  made  by  children 
of  earache,  and  espeeially  to  discharges  from  the  ears,  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  regard  a  man  as  not  only  cardeos  but  even 
culpable  who  neglects  it. 
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Only  recently  I  had  a  little  patient,  four  months  old,  witih 
otorrhea,  the  irritation  from  which  produced  a  perfect  qnotidiin 
nenralgia.  I  put  it  upon  quinia,  which  in  two  or  three  dajs 
stopped  its  five  o'clock  crying,  then  gave  it  the  iodide  of  iron, 
and  kept  the  ear  cleansed  with  salt  and  water,  which  caused  the 
discharge  to  cease,  and  allowed  the  little  perforation  to  heal  I 
have  had  several  cases,  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  Dispen- 
sary, of  otorrheas  in  very  young  children.  It  is  astonishing 
how  frequently  ear  diseases  occur  in  very  early  life.     Earaches 

almost  always  arise  from  inflammations  of  the  external  or  mid- 
dle ear. 

When  I  look  over  the  history  of  the  otorrheas  that  come 
under  my  care,  I  find  the  greater  part  have  begun  in  infancy  or 
early  childhood.  I  am  surprised  continually  by  finding  evidences 
of  previous  inflammation,  either  in  the  shape  of  perforations,  or 
appearances  indicative  of  pre-existing  perforations.  I  am  fre- 
quently asked  the  question,  do  perforations  heal  ?  It  is  a  very 
common  occurrence  in  early  life  for  perforations  to  heal,  and  no 
one  who  has  made  an  intelligent  examination  of  many  ears  in 
children  has  failed  to  find  unmistakable  evidences  of  previous 
perforations.  Nor  has  any  one  who  has  treated  any  consider- 
able number  of  cases  failed  to  see  a  healing  ot  perforationB.  So. 
too,  such  a  result  is  not  i-are  in  adults. 

Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  establish  a  perforation  througb 
the  drumhead,  and  found  the  diflSculties  attending  such  an 
attempt,  will  be  quite  ready  to  aflArm  that  perforations  may  heal 
even  when  the  circumstances  are  not  the  most  favorable. 

I  have  good  illustration  in  a  man  of  forty-five,  whom  1  reeenth 
examined,  attacked  with  sub-acute  infiammation  of  the  middle 
ear,  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  where  an  examinatio£ 
revealed  pulsations,  pretty  reliable  evidence  in  itself  of  perfora 
tioB,  and  in  which,  after  the  ear  was  cleansed,  the  small  perfon 
tion  in  the  lower  and  outer  portion  of  the  membrane  was  dis- 
tinctly seen.    It  is  now  healed. 

I  have  in  my  case  book  a  number  of  examples  of  double  awi 
triple  perforations  which  Politzer  says  are  so  rare. 

At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  ezteod^ii 
report  upon  the  necessity  of  the  early  recognition  of  ear  t^oahie^ 
and  the  therapeutics,  especially  in  ear  troubles  complicating  o: 
resulting  from  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc. 
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THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS  OF  PULMONARY  TUBER- 

CULOSIS. 

By  A.  P.  DuTOHEB,  M.  D^  of  QeTeland,  Ohio. 

I. — Diagnosis  op  Phthisis  Pulmonalis, 

In  the  early  stage  of  this  disease  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes 
veiy  difficult,  but  as  it  advances  to  the  second  or  third  stage, 
when  cavities  have  formed  in  the  lungs,  it  is  commonly  more 
pronounced.  If  we  ragard  pulmonary  tuberculosis  merely  as  a 
local  disease,  its  physical  signs  will  frequently' be  wanting, 
because  the  local  lesions  are  formed  very  slowly,  and  often  so 
slightly  at  the  commencement  as  to  produce  very  little  obstruc< 
tion  to  the  functions  of  the  lungs.  But  if  the  disease  in  the 
lungs  be  regarded  in  the  light  meiely  as  a  part,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
sign  of  a  great  constitutional  disorder,  our  diagnosis  will  be 
greatly  facilitated. 

Phj'sicians  frequently  err  in  examining  cases  of  this  kind,  by 
directing  their  attention  exclusively  to  detecting  those  symp- 
toms and  physical  signs  that  belong  to  the  last  stage  of  the 
malady.  But  we  consider  these  of  secondary  importance  to 
those  namerous  and  earlier  phenomena  gathered  from  an  accu- 
rate hist^oiy  of  the  case,  all  of  which  should  be  examined  with 
the  greatest  care,  that  their  true  value  may  be  positively  known. 
The  general  symptoms  of  the  disorder  are  easily  interpreted, 
but  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nice  shades  of  auscultation  and 
percussion,  in  the  first  stage  of  this  disease,  can  only  be  acquired 
by  long  and  persevering  practice. 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  denied  that  it  is  far  more  useful^  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  to  be  able  to  detect  the  first  indications 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  than  to  describe  the  various  physical 
signs  resulting  from  a  cavity  in  the  lungs ;  far  more  important 
and  useful  to  be  able  to  interpret  correctly  the  value  of  the 
frothy  expectoration,  than  to  multiply  experiments  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  presence  of  pus.  We  should  not  forget 
to  remember  that  there  is  no  symptom  which  absolutely  consti* 
tates  a  disease,  nor  any  one  physical  sign  which  is  invariably 
present  Our  diagnosis,  as  already  remarked  in  another  place, 
must  be  deduced  from  all  the  symptoms  which  are  presented  to 
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our  inspection,  and  their  jast  estimation  founded  upon  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

In  the  first  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  diagnosis  is 
formed  in  part  by  way  of  exclusion ;  that  is,  many  of  the  symp- 
toms acquire  their  value  from  the  absence  of  any  apparent 
lesion  which  is  capable  of  producing  them.    If  they  occur  in 
young*  persons,  especially  if  from  age  or  habits  of  life  they  are 
exposed  to  the  disease,  the  probability  of  its  derelopment  is  of 
course  enhanced,  and  the  diagnosis  is  more  obvious.     But  when 
the  constitutional  malady  has  made  sotne  progress,  and  the  case 
has  become  chronic,  the  general  s3rmptomsare  emaciation,  often 
accompanied  by  a  good  appetite,  a  changed  color  of  the  skin, 
which  seems  dusky  or  earthy  in  its  hue,  rounding  of  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  fingers,-  incurvataon  of  the  nails,  Thompson's  gingi- 
val margin,  the  bluish  tint  of  the  sclerotica,  and  the  occasional 
flush  of  the  cheek,  are  all  regarded  as  marked  symptoms  of  the 
disease ;  but  as  diagnostic  signs,  they  are  not  of  much  ralae, 
for  they  are  often  met  with  in  other  disorders  of  a  wasting 
character. 

In  the  more  acute  form  of  the  disease  the  general  83nnptom8 
are  more  active  in  their  character ;  the  fever  is  higher,  and  for 
the  most  part  continued  with  a  jerking  pulse;  the  fever  com- 
monly continues  throughout  the  whole  twenty*four  hours,  but  i< 
more  severe  in  the  after  part  of  the  day  than  at  other  times,  and 
at  night  is  apt  to  terminate  In  profuse  perspiration.  Chills  arc 
rarely  present  in  the  first  stage  of  the  diisease;  in  this  respein. 
the  formative  fever  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  difl'ers  fW>m  th? 
hectic  of  the  latter  stage  of  it.  In  this  instance  it  will  80Inetime!^ 
continue  for  several  days  without  intermission,  and  then  K 
absent  for  an  equal  number ;  and  it  is  a  diagnostic  mark  o: 
hectic  ad  it  occurs  in  this  disorder,  that  during  the  most  intense 
and  protracted  paroxysms  of  fever  the  mind  is  uniformly  clear, 
and  the  head  free  from  pain. 

The  Ikst  means  of  diagnosis  by  the  general  ^mptoms  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  is  the  existence  of  certain  afibctions  whicl 
are  closely  connected  with  the  disease.  These  are  the  inflam- 
mations and  the  tubercular  infiltrations  of  other  organs  than  ti** 
lungs,  such  as  the  small  intestines  and  the  serous  membranes  •  * 
the  abdomen.  When  these  are  present  they  often  explain  tLt 
nature  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs,  and  are  suflicient  to  disfiit 
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guish  it  from  ordinary  inflammation.  It  is  not  nnflrequently  the 
ease  that  we  see  individuals  suflfer  for  months  with  chronic  diar- 
rhea before  the  lung  diflSculty  will  manifest  itself.  Sometimes 
the  lung  will  become  affected  first,  and  appear  to  be  the  only 
part  disordered,  when  all  of  a  t>udden  the  bowels  will  become 
deranged  and  supercede  the  long  affection,  and  the  patient  die 
with  chronic  tubercular  diarrhea.  But  the  connection  between 
these  various  complications  will  be  easily  made  out  if  we  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  leading  features  which  characterize 
this  complicated  and  fatal  malady. 

Although  we  place  great  reliance  on  the  physical  signs  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  yet  they  are  not 
always  to  be  taken  without  exceptions.  There  are  lesions  of 
the  lungs  which  produce  physical  signs  that  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  tubercular  deposits  and  vomica ;  thus,  in  some  forms 
of  chronic  bronchitis  attended  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi, 
and  where  large  pouches  are  formed,  they  may  be  the  seat  of 
diching  or  cavernous  respiration,  pectoriloquy,  and  even  the 
cracked  pipkin  sound.  But,  as  a  general  thi.)g,  their  situation, 
gi'eat  extent  and  more  stationary  character  will  serve  to  distin- 
guish them  from  tubercular  excavations.  With  few  exceptions 
they  usually  occupy  the  scapular  and  mammary  region,  and  not 
the  sub-clav4an.  They  sometimes  extend  over  a  considerable 
space,  but  do  not  multiply  like  tubercular  cavities. 

Allow  me  just  here  to  cite  a  case  from  my  book  of  Medical 
Fragments,  which  to  my  mind  illustrates  very  clearly  the  diag- 
nosis between  bronchial  dilatations  or  pulmonar  pouches  and 
tubercular  cavities. 

II. — ^A  Case  of  Pulmonabt  Bronchitis  histasjsn  for  Pdi.- 

MONA&Y  Tuberculosis. 

March  22d,  1857.  Called  this  day  to  see  ReV.  H.  W.,  a  distin- 
guished Methodist  preacher,  aged  37,  of  a  marked  nervo-bilious 
temperament ;  has  always  led  an  active  life,  and  enjoyed  good 
health  nntU  about  a  year  since  the  commencement  of  his  present 
illness,  which  he  attributes  to  a  severe  cold  that  he  took  while 
engaged  in  holding  a  protracted  meeting.  Instead  of  suspend- 
ing his  labors  and  calling  in  a  physician,  he  continued  his  work 
until  his  disorder  became  so  severe,  and  his  strength  so  much 
exhausted  that  he  was  unable  to  go  to  his  charge  any  more.    He 
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now  had  fever,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  sternum,  cough,  mQCou 
expectoration,  loss  of  appetite  and  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
A  physician  was  called  in,  pronounced  his  disease  lung  fever, 
and  for  two  weeks  he  was  quite  ill.  After  the  feyer  left  him  his 
appetite  returned,  his  bowels  became  more  regular,  and  he  gained 
a  little  in  strength;  but  his  cough  and  expectoration  remained 
about  the  same..  Various  remedies  were  now  employed  for  the 
relief  of  these  troublesome  symptoms,  and  for  six  months  he 
made  but  little  improvement.  He  now  called  in  the  aid  of  home- 
opathy, and  after  trying  its  empty  pretentions  for  three  months 
without  benefit,  he  was  induced  by  the  advice  of  a  ministerial 
friend  to  consult  the  lamented  Dr.  Lawson,  of  Cincinnati.  Tb« 
doctor  saw  him  several  times,  examined  his  case  carefully,  and 
pronounced  it  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  gave  an  unfavorabk 
prognosis.  Two  other  medical  men  were  consulted  in  the  same 
city,  and  gave  the  same  opinion. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  he  had  just  returned  from  Cincin 
nati,  and  felt  very  feeble  and  diaponding.  Hope  had  well  nigh 
given  him  over  to  despair.  After  repeated  examinations  of  hi« 
case  I  was  not  willing  to  say  that  he  was  suffering  under  pQl- 
monary  tuberculosis.  He  had,  it  is  true,  some  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  but  they  were  not  pronounced.  .The  more  positive 
symptoms  were  wanting.  Thus  the  tubercular  diathesis  wis 
not  present ;  Thompson's  gingival  margin  was  absent,  and  tfaert 
was  no  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  nor  incurvation  of  the  naili 
He  had  never  had  haemoptysis,  nor  hereditary  predisposition  to 
phthisis.  He  was,  however,  thin  in  flesh,  had  frequent  puIscM 
slight  elevation  of  temperature  and  hurried  breathing.  Ausca 
tation  elicited  on  the  right  side  distinct  clicking  at  the  foartii 
intercostal  space  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum;  there wa^ 
slight  dullness  on  percussion  just  under  the  clavicle.  On  tb^ 
left  side  there  was  no  dullness  on  percussion*  but  ausoaltation 
elicited  loud  mucous  rhonchi.  On  inspecting  the  chest  then 
was  a  slight  inequality  in  the  expansion  movements  of  the  twi 
sides.  The  right  side  was  restricted  in  its  movements,  while  the 
left  side  appeared  to  be  augmented. 

The  history  of  the  case  and  the  physical  signs  seemed  to  poic' 
out  the  existence  of  tubercular  consolidation  in  the  superior  lot> 
of  the  right  lung,  with  a  consideralsle  cavity  in  the  middle  iot^ 
and  chronic  bronchitis.    Hut  they  wei*e  by  no  means  cooclu^^' 
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as  to  the  dbease  hmg  taberoolar.  The  dullness  was  in  the 
right  (rface,  bot  tlie  cin^ing  w«s  not ;  for  it  is  pretty  generaUj 
conceded  by  oor  best  writers  on  pathology  that  tabercular  disor- 
ganization  commonlj  oommences  firat  at  the  superior  part  of  the 
lung,  and  it  is  at  that  part  where  cavities  first  form,  and  clicking 
is  heard  jost  nnder  the  clavicle,  or  at  the  seeond  intercostal 
space  aboQt  two  inches  from  the  sternum.  The  general  sjrop> 
toms  and  physical  symptoms  being  insufficient  to  make  out  a 
clear  diagnosis  of  the  patient^s  malady,  we  called  to  our  aid  the 
microscope,  which  had  in  several  instances  like  this  helped  us  out 
of  our  diflicQlty.  The  sputum  was,  therefore,  carefully  and 
repeatedly  examined.  It  was  found  to  contain  the  usual  prouucts 
of  purulent  expectoration,  mucous  and  pus  cells  in  abundance, 
but  no  tubercular  granules,  withered  cells,  pulmonary  fibres 
or  meshes,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  make  out  a  case  of 
tubercular  disorganization. 

The  case  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  chiefly  bronchial  inflam- 
mation, attended  with  certain  structural  lesion  which  we  will 

notice  as  we  proceed,  and  his  treatment  was  based  upon  this 
diagnosis. 

He  was  ordered  the  following: 

9  Potaasii  iodidi,  3iU. 

Hyd.  bi-chloridi,  gr.  ii. 
Ext.  lobellsB  fluid,  f  gi. 
Syrup  stillingisg  comp. 
Syrup  phell.  aquat.  comp.,  auf.  Jviiss.    M. 
SiG.— One-half  t>nnce  three  times  a  day  afl»r  each  meal. 

As  a  counter-irritant  his  chest  was  to  be  painted  with  the  fol- 
lowing every  night  on  retiring  to  rest : 

Bj.  Iodine,  (pure,)  3I. 

Potassii  iodidi,  3ii. 
Aqu»  pursB,  f  Siv.  M. 

He  was  also  ordered  to  inhale  forty  drops  of  the  following 
every  night  before  going  to  bed : 

9;.  Iodine,  (pure.)  gr.  xx. 

Chlorofoi-m,  f  31.  M. 

To  quiet  cough  and  secure  rest  at  night,  one  of  the  following 
pills  was  ordered : 

9-  Quinia  sulph., 

Ext.  byoscyami,  aa  gr.  xxx. 
Morphias  sulpb.  gr.  iv. 
Fiant  pill,  No.  16. 
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These  therapeutical  agents,  with  little  variation,  were  oontiB- 
ued  for  two  months,  at  which  time  he  was  so  much  improved 
that  he  took  a  trip  to  the  sea  shore ;  was  gone  two  months;  oo 
his  return  he  was  so  far  restored  to  health  that  he  was  once 
more  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  vocation.  I  s&v 
him  about  two  years  since.  At  that  time  his  general  health  w&s 
good,  but  he  was  still  troubled  with  shortness  of  breath  and 
cough,  particularly  when  he  over-taxed  himself  in  preaching  or 
walking.  An  examination  of  his  chest  elicited  dullness  on  per 
Hussion  and  clicking  on  auscultation  in  the  right  side,  the  same 
as  years  before,  and  will  probably  continue  as  long  as  he  live& 

And  now  some  may  ask,  how  do  you  account  for  these  abnor- 
mal sounds  if  there  was  no  tubercular  disorganization  in  the 
lung  ?  We  will  try  and  explain.  In  this  patientf  s  case  there  bad 
evidentlv  been  at  first  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  bronchui 
mucoiii9  membrane  of  the  larger  tubes ;  by  neglect  ftnd  misnuiii 
agement  it  extended  to  the  air  cells,  which  being  permanentk 
engorged  by  effusion  of  lymph,  will  produce  more  or  less  con 
solidation  of  the  lung — hence,  dullness  on  percussion.  Again,  h 
sometimes  occurs  that  inflammation,  instead  of  obliterating  tht 
bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells,  causes  them  to  dilate.  On  pes: 
mortem  in  cases  of  this  kind  we  sometimes  find  the  bronchial 
tubes  supplying  the  whole  lung  or  a  lobe  dilated.  In  thb 
instance  the  bronchial  tube^  when  slit  open  may  be  larger  thai 
the  trunk  irom  which  they  originated,  and  are  easily  exposed  t 
the  very  periphery  of  the  lung  where  they  often  terminate  in  > 
culdesac,  Seiveking  and  Jones  have  presented  their  reaiie:^ 
with  an  excellent  diagram  of  this  condition  of  the  bronchu 
tubes,  on  page  389,  of  their  work'on  pathology.  In  other  castv 
the  tubes  are  abruptly  enlarged  at  a  particular  point  as  a  mi-^ 
tube,  or  several  tubes  near  each  other  uniting  to  form  an  irr^v 
ular  cavity.  This  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  conditioa  of  tt^ 
bronchial  tubes  in  the  case  just  given.  The  clicking  heard  w:i 
the  air  passing  in  and  out  of  a  large  bronchial  pouch  and  not  '< ) 
a  tubercular  cavity. 

But  some  may  be  ready  to  ask,  upon  what  physical  sign  ^< 
place  our  chief  reliance  in  determining  the  existence  of  a  tul' • 
cular  cavity  in  the  lungs.  We  answer  clicking,  so  nameil  hv  1^' 
T.  Thompson  in  Lidures  &n  Pfdmonary  Oonsumpiion,  And,  ':<>i 
withstanding  exceptional  cases  may  be  cited,   like  the  one  i^^ 
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presented,  we  will  seldom  err  in  pronounoing  the  case  tuber- 
cular where  this  aound  is  constantly  heard  Juat  under  the  clav- 
icle and  in  the  tipper  portion  of  the  scapular  space.  But  tha 
physician  should  not- make  up  his  opinion  from  any  single  symp- 
tom or  physical  sign.  Let  every  disordered  manifestation  be 
carefolly  examined;  let  the  condition  of. every  organ  be  faith- 
fully investigated,  and  its  vital  condition  truly  marked,  for  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  disease  or  any  other. 

jn. — ^Pboonosis  of  Pulmonary  Tubesculosis. 

In  a  disease  which  has  proved  so  destructive  to  the  human 
race  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
supposed  that  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  The  malady,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  prove  fatal ;  for  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  pathological  research  that  it  has  been  cured  by  natural  pro- 
cess, and  every  physician  of  extensive  experience  has  met  with 
individuals  who  have  had  all  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
of  the  disease,  and  not  nnfrequently  in  an  advanced  stage,  who 
finally  recovered,  and  afterward  enjoyed  tolerable  health.  I 
could  cite  several  cases  of  this  kind  that  have  fallen  under  my 
own  notice.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  these  patients,  as  a 
genetd  thing,  do  not  always  regain  their  former  health  and  phy- 
sical power ;  they  are  apt  to  have  pain  in  the  chest,  cough  and 
dyspnoBa  on  taking  brisk  exercise.  But  they  are  commonly  able 
to  attend  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  every-day  life  without  suffer- 
ing much  inconvenience.  Six  years  since  I  had  under  my  care 
a  man  suffering  with  tubercular  disease  of  the  superior  lobe  of 
the  left  lung.  I  believe  post-mortem  would  now  show  total  dis- 
organisation of  that  part  of  the  lung,  yet  he  is  considered  a  good 
hand,  and  works  daily  at  the  laborious  business  of  boiler  making 
for  steam  engines.  For  more  than  two  years  he  was  apparently 
a  hopeless  invalid. 

After  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  been  clear- 
ly made  out  by  the  phydio^  signs,  the  prognosis  is  to  be  formed 
X>rineipal]y  through  the  general  symptoms.  The  iBxtent  of  the 
pulmonary  lesion  may,  indeed,  6nly  be  detecmined  by  the  phy- 
sical signs,  such  as  dullness  on  percussion,  prolonged  expiratory 
nmrmor,  bronchial  respiration,  clicking,  the  cracked  pipkin 
sonndy  and  other  signs,  whether  they  are  confined  to  a  small 
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or  extend  over  a  condiderable  portion  of  both  lungs ;  in  thelatte 
case,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  to  a  Altai  termination  may 
at  once  reasonably  be  inferred.  But  where  the  physical  signs 
establish  the  presence  of  the  disease  rather  than  its  extent,  v^ 
must  refer  to  the  state  of  the  general  health  to  determine  the 
probable  time  during  which  the  constitutional  strength  nay 
struggle  against  the  disease,  and  the  chance,  if  there  be  any. 
that  it  may  get  rid  of  it. 

When  there  is  much  cough  and  great  difficulty  in  breathing. 
with  copious  purulent  expectoration,  and  the  pulse  continually 
over  one  hundred  beats  per  minute,  temperature  over  one  bun 
dred  degi*ees  continually,  night  sweats,  diarrhea,  the  loss  c' 
strength  and  flesh  considerable  and  progressing,  very  little  if 
any  hope  can  be  entertained  with  regard  to  a  favorable  tennifia- 
tion  of  the  disease,  and  it  will  probably  end  in  a  short  tiine.  Ii: 
some  cases  that  I  have  seen,  where  there  was  great  difficultri: 
breathing  from  the  commencement,  death  took  place  befo^ 
emaciation  was  extreme,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  th^ 
acute  form  of  the  disease,  where  the  fatal  termination  is  caoseii 
by  pneumonitis  or  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  In  sach  instances. 
the  feet,  face,  and  other  parts,  sometimes  become  odematoo^ 
before  death.  But  in  those  cases  where  the  progress  of  tit 
disoi-der  is  not  so  rapid,  the  emaciation  is  very  great  In  tb* 
very  last  stage  of  the  disease,  the  expectoration  is  frequently 
changed  to  a  dark,  dirty  green,  surrounded  by  a  pinkish  hak 
This  is  a  most  fatal  sign.  When  this  kind  of  expectorati<^' 
makes  its  appearance,  death  will  occur  in  a  few  days.  6horti> 
before  death  the  expectoration  is  sometimes  altogether  suj 
pressed. 

In  some  of  the  more  prolonged  cases,  the  progress  of  tb> 
disease  is  nearly  uniform ;  it  is  at  first  characteriJEed  by  a  sen^ 
of  attacks  of  increased  symptoms,  with  temporary  amendma^ 
between  them.    This  is  generally  referred  to  the  weather,  c 
increased  exertions,  and  under  favorable  circnmstaoees  mav  \ 
checked.    Thus  individuals  frequently  pass  years,  losing  grooc 
in  winter  and  spring,  and  ralljing  daring  snmmer,  until  at  lengt 
they  gradually  sink  into  the  gilave.    In  some  cases  the  ioprt^^' 
ment  is  more  decided  and  lasting ;  the  fever  abates ;  the  pa^" 
loses  its  fluency;  the  cough  subsides;  the  expeotoratH' 
becomes  mucous,  and  after  a  while  ceases;  the  local  physic* 
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sigiis  are  diminished,  and  if  the  amendment  occurs  in  the  first 
stage,  beifore  induration  of  the  tubercular  has  taken  place,  vesi- 
cular respiration  is  in  a  measure  restored ;  and  in  some  rare 
instances  the  disease  appears  to  be  entirely  removed.  If  there 
is  a  strong  hereditary  predisposition  to  the  disease,  the  prog- 
nosis is  always  unfavorable. 

I  can  not  conclude  my  remarks  under  this  head,  without 
expressing  the  belief,  that  the  idea  so  generally  entertained  in 
respect  to  the  incurability  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  not  recognized  until 
it  has  advanced  nearly  to  the  last  stage,  when  there  is  no  remedy. 
And  yet  I  am  tree  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  which, 
by  one  practiced  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  stethoscope 
and  percussion,  that  can  be  more  easily  detected  in  its  earliest 
stage  than  this — the  withered  cells  in  the  expectoration,  the 
dullness  on  percussion,  the  prolonged  expiratory  murmur  on 
auscultation,  Thompson's  gingival  margin,  together  with  the  well 
known  general  symptoms,  leaving  little  room  to  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady.  Now  and  then  there  may  be  cases,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  so  obscure  that  they  can  not  be  made 
out  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Yet,  if  physicians  would  gene- 
rally accustom  themselves  to  detect  the  signs  just  mentioned, 
and  use  faithfhlly  those  means  which  recent  experience  has  found 
so  osefal,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
disarmed  of  its  terrors,  and  many  would  be  restored  to  health 
who  now  sink  to  premature  graves.  • 


STUDY  OF  UTERINE  EXPRESSION  AS   A  MEANS  OF  DELIVERY. 

[Par  1«  Or.  G.  CmjommatL,  chef  de  dioiqae  d'acconcheraaits  de  la  Faealte,  ez-istenia  de  la 

JUtenitede  Paris.] 

Translated  from  the  "  AroMve9  Oenerales. ^--By  T.  C.  Minor,  M.  D. 

Delivery  is  the  most  important  act  of  parturition;  this  propo- 
sition, which  may  appear  exaggerated  at  first  sight,  becomes 
evident  after  some  moments  of  reflection. 

All  phjTsidans  know  that  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  takes 
place  spontaneously  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  intervention 
of  the  accoucheur  during  this  capital  period,  in  appearance,  is 
not  strictly  indispensable,  or  at  least  it  is  only  in  exceptional 
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cases ;  the  presence  of  an  experienced  person  is,  to  the  contraiy, 
necessary  during  the  period  that  follows  the  accoii.chemeQt, 
however  natural,  however  happy  that  the  acoouchemeat  nuj 
have  been. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  uterus  until  such  a 
time  as  the  placenta  may  have  been  expelled,  and  even  after  iU 
expulsion;  this  surveillance  must  be  active,  intelligent,  and  at 
the  same  time  minute.  It  is  because  these  conditions  are  sot 
always  fulfilled,  that  we  see  come  on  during  this  interval  of  time, 
among  women  well  accouched,  grave  accidents,  compromising 
immediately  or  subsequently  tlie  life  of  our  patient. 

It  is  easy  to  convince  ourselves  by  looking  over  the  histoiy  of 
the  obstetrical  art,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  accouchers 
have  occupied  themselves  in  searching  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  must  effect  the  espnlsiou  of  the  -  placenta.  Recog^iizing 
with  one  common  accord  the  fact,  that  the  irregularity  of  Xhk 
phenomenon  may  bring  about  injurious  consequences  to  the 
health  of  the  party  confined,  different  practitioners  have  fol- 
lowed a  very  variable  line  of  conduct  relative  to  the  manner  o: 
performing  the  delivery. 

After  Biedel  *  we  can  distinguish  four  historical  periods  for 
the  study  of  processes  for  delivery* 

In  the  first  period,  which  included  the  first  fifteen  centuries,  th. 
obstetrical  art  was  still  in  its  infancy,  as  its  procedures  wen 
violent,  empirical  and  almost  barbarous.    The  foetus  remainev 
united  to  the  mother»by  a  cord  until  such  a  time  as  the  placenci 
was  expelled.    The  proper  weight  of  the  child  by  its  tension  t 
the  umbilical  cord  hastened  the  tardy  expulsion  of  the  aflt- 
birth.     If  from  an  accidental  cause  the  infant  was  separat^N 
from  the  mother,  a  graduated  weight  was  attached  to  the  coni  t-: 
the  hand  directly  exercised  upon  it  with  energetic  traction^ 
They  conjoined,  besides,  violent  shakings  of  the  body  of  tht 
woman,  either  directl}"  or  indirccth',  provoking  sneezing:,  effort- 
at  coughing,  etc.    Fumigations  of  all  kinds  played  a  grand  roh 
they  had  faith  in  the  specific  properties  of  certain  medicine:* 
finally,  in  certain  cases,  they  had  recourse  to  interaal  mancDovrc^ 
for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  placenta.   If  after  this  operativi 
some  fragments  remained,  thoy  left  to  putrefaoUon  the  care  ^  • 
destioying  them. 

"  VerhandluBgeii  der  geseHschafl  far  gehuntsbalfe  in  Berlin.     Jalwg;  8b»-61-1:&;  Id*  . 
1847. 
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The  characteristics  of  this  treatment  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
jnethod,  irregularity  of  procedure,  violence  oX  manoeuvers,  inev- 
itable consequences  of  the  ignorance  that  existed  at  that  epoch 
of  the  physiological  phenomena  of  parturition. 

The  second  period  includes  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  it  extended  from  Rosslin  to  Mauriceau and Deventer. 
They  trusted  then  in  active  intervention;  the  hand  was  intro- 
duced into  the  uterus  immediately  after  the  child  was  expelled, 
in  order  to  extract  the  placenta ;  if  this  manceuvrc  did  not  sue- 
ceed  they   abandoned  it  when  persuaded  that  the  operation 
would  not  bring  about  a  good  termination,  or  when  they  feared 
the  production  of  serious  lesions  of  the  womb.     It  is  only  then 
at  the  last  extremity  that  they  left  at  this  epoch  the  expulsion 
of  the  placenta  to  nature.    This  idea  ^f  the  resources  that  we 
present  in  the  uterine  contractions,  physiologically  produced 
after  tlie  issue  of  the  product  of  conception,  had  not  yet  pene- 
trated into  the  domain  of  the  obstetrical  art,  because  it  had  not 
yet  entered  into  the  minds  of  accouchers;  they  could  not  draw 
expedients  from  a  force  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and,  in 
this  branch  of  medicine,  as  in  the  others,  art  progressed  In  the 
same   manner  as  science,  and  was  subordinate  to  it.     Some 
voices  only,  those  of  Guillemeau,  (1598,)  of  Mauriceau,  (1695 
to  1708,)  were  beard  in  favor  of  a  less  active  and  less  violent 
intervention. 

The  ttiird  period  extends  from  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth.  It 
is  marked  by  a  reaction  in  favor  of  th^  expectant  method. 
Nature  resumed  its  long  disregarded  rights.  This  revolution  of 
which  the  date  goes  back  to  a  long  gone  by  epoch  from  our  day, 
had  its  origin  at  a  very  remote  period;  it  was  brought  about  by 
the  disasters  which  the  violent  procedures  of  artificial  delivery 
liad  produced,  and  also  by  the  happy  results  obtained  by  leaving 
the  termination  of  the  case  to  nature,  and  the  uterine  contrac- 
tiona  for  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  All  physicians  did  not 
recognize  at  the  outset  the  excellence  of  this  proceedure;  accou- 
^heurs  in  all  countries  were  divided  into  two  parties :  to  the  one 
>clonged  the  partisans  of  the  natural  method,  to  the  other  those 
>f  the  artificial  method.  The  first  named  became  more  and  more 
I  iimerous  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the 
r^/nmenccment  of  the  eighteenth  century  counted  among  their 
21— Vol.  IV. 
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immber,  Ruysch  (1725),  Weissenborn  (1797);  afterwards  Eoe 
dever,  Crantz,  Dionis,  Puzos,  Levret,  Smellie,  Saxtorph,  Kaizen 
berger.  Stein,  Osbom,  etc. 

Their  adversaries,  among  whom  we  find  Mesnard,  Deleuige. 
Burton,  Bohmer,  etc.,  did  not  trust  in  so  exclusive  a  manner  to 
active  intervention.  In  regard  to  the  naturistety  they  did  not 
proscribe  in  an  absolute  manner  artificial  delivery;  but  ther 
wished  that  it  might  be  subjected  to  fixed  rules,  like  other  snr- 
cal  operations. 

The  fourth  period,  which  dates  from  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  extends  up  to  the  present  day,  devel 
oped  more  and  more  the  principles  which  had  taken  their  birtb 
at  a  preceding  epoch. 

Delivery  is  considered  a  physiological  phenomenon,  the  more 
so  as  the  accouchment  may,  like  it,  in  certain  pathological  case^. 
claim  from  us  appropriate  aid.  In  these  only,  the  intervention 
of  the  physician  is  permitted,  and  must  conform  with  the  pre 
sent  ideas  on  the  subject.  There  is,  then,  only  a  very  slight 
shade  of  difference  between  the  opinions  of  the  various  accoo 
cheurs ;  one  party  often  has  recourse  to  artificial  delivery,  the 
other  employs  it  but  rarely. 

Among  the  timid  modem  pailisans  of  this  method,  we  cit« 
Wigand,  Capuron,  Naegele,  Velpeau,  etc. ;  among  its  enthusiasts. 
Osiander,  d'Outrepont,  Killian,  Siebold,  etc.  In  France  we  em 
ploy  two  methods  of  delivery :  one  called  the  natural^  the  other 
artijflcial.  In  natural  delivery,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  foetai. 
we  wait  a  certain  tim^  which  varies  from  a  quarter  to  half  &c 
hour,  then  we  use  traction  on  the  cord,  either  making  it  the  pui 
ley  of  reflection,  pointed  out  by  classical  authors,  or  drawing  i*. 
in  a  determined  sense  only  by  the  insertion  of  the  cord  upon  tit 
placenta,  which  seems  to  us  more  practical. 

In  artificial  delivery  we  introduce  the  whole  hand  into  thi 
uterine  cavity,'then  seizing  the  afterbirth  with  the  open  hand 
remove  it  by  degrees  from  the  internal  face  of  the  womb,  ir 
order  to  finally  bring  it  to  £he  exterior. 

These  methods  have  each  their  inconveniences,  of  which  w- 
are  often  the  witnesses,  if  we  observe  with  attention  that  whici 
happens  in  the  best  conducted  hospitals.  Those  of  ari^* 
delivery  are  evident ;  we  can  easily  understand  that  we  can  Di ' 
with  impunity  carry  on  the  more  or  less  violent  manosuvres  ir 
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the  uterine  cavity  that  we  have  described.  Those  of  natural  deliv- 
ery, although  less  apparent,  are  not  the  less  real;  in  this  method, 
the  tractions  that  we  produce  upon  the  cord  have  often  the  effect 
of  breaking  it  at  the  level  of  its  bape,  that  is  to  say,  at  its  pla- 
cental insertion,  so  that  we  are  then  obliged  to  search  directly 
for  the  afterbirth.  M.  Pagot,  reported  in,  his  lectures  before  the 
faculty,  that  twice  in  fifteen  days  he  was.  called  by  the  same 
physician  to  see  accidents  of  this  sort,  the  rupture  of  the  cord, 
which  had  occasioned  the  momentary  retention  of  the  placenta 
in  the  uterus.  In  both  ca^es  it  was  necessaiy  to  have  recourse 
to  artificial  extraction.  This  operation,  performed  under  favor- 
able conditions,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  hours  following  the 
accouchm^nt,  is  often  laborious  for  the  accoucheur,  always  pain- 
ful, and  sometimes  dangei*ous,  to  the  patient 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  internal  orifice  is  closed,  contracted, 
and  presents  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  fingers ; 
under  these  circumstances  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
waiting  until  such  a  time  as  the  orifice  may  open,  and  becomes 
more  yielding.  The  wisest  plan  is  to  leave  the  placenta  (pro- 
ceeding from  a  pregnancy  at  term)  imprisoned,  inclosed  in  the 
uterine  cavity.  Sad  extremity !  and  we  have  not  yet  supposed 
the  most  unfavorable  case  which  may  present  itself;  those  in 
which,  by  an  unfortunate  inspiration,  the  accoucheur  has  been 
tempted  to  give  a  more  or  less  strong  dose  of  ergot^  in  order  to 
expel  the  afterbirth,  where  we  have  to  contend  not  only  'against 
the  natural  contractions,  but  moreover  against  the  ergotic  spasm 
of  the  neck.  Under  these  conditions,  if  the  accoucheur  wishes 
to  operate,  he  will  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  making  a  disas- 
trous operation ;  he  will  bring  about  serious  lesions  of  the  womb, 
and  will  not  attain  at  the  same  time  the  delivery  of  the  woman. 

If,  on  the  contraiy,  the  practitioner  adopts  the  part  of 
expectation,  it  may  yield  in  two  ways ;  indeed,  the  spasm  of  the 
neck  may  cease  either  spontaneously,  or  under  the  influence  of 
appropriate  treatment,  (opiates  internally,  laudanum  injections,) 
and  the  opening  of  the  internal  orifice  will  permit  the  passage 
of  the  after  birth.  This  is  the  most  fortunate  case  that  may  pre- 
sent itself,  and  it  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  exempt  from  incon- 
veniences, for  during  the  sojourn  of  the  after  birth  in  the  uterine 
cavity,  from  the  accouchement  up  to  the  time  of  its  tardy  expul- 
sion, we  miiy  have  metrorrhagia,  or  symptoms  of  putrid  infec- 
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tioQ.  In  fact,  the  open  uterine  sinuses,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility found  by  the  womb  in  submitting  itself  to  physiological 
contraction,  while  enclosing  a  foreign  body,  permit  very  easily 
extensive  heemorrhage,  and  are  disposed  to  receive  the  infections 
germs  contained  in  the  uterine  cavity.  Or  may  be  the  contrac- 
tion 6f  the  neck  persists,  the  internal  oiifice  remains  closed, 
things  will  then  take  a  very  grave  turn,  as  in  the  case  we  have 
recently  seen  at  the  clinic;  it  may  then  happen  that  we  may 
be  forced  to  operate  in  a  violent  manner,  in  spite  of  an  insufiS- 
cient  dilatation,  for  fear  of  immediate  danger  menacing  the  life 
of  the  woman.  Hsemorrhage  comes  on  either  external  or  inter- 
nal, the  accouchee  becomes  pale,  complains  of  lumbar  pain,  her 
strength  fails  her,  the  extremeties  become  cold,  the  pulse  small, 
imperceptible  at  the  same  time :  in  this  extreme  peril  wc  hare 

no  longer  the  time  to  leave  to  nature  the  care  of  expelling  the 
placenta.  . 

Internal  manoeuvres  must  be  resorted  to,  instruments  mast  be 
employed  in  oi*der  to  arrive  at  a  result  often  uncertain,  some- 
times fatal.  We  can  not,  for  the  remainder,  do  better  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  the  operator  may  meet,  of 
the  pains  that  an  accouchee  may  experience,  of  dangers  to 
which  she  is  exposed  in  these  deplorable  conditions,  than  to 
relate  the  history  of  a  case  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  and  to 
^hich  I  made  allusion  a  short  time  since. 

Observation. — Retenihn  of  tk9  placenta  in  the  uierus  /or  iwenfy 
hmirs  afler  accouchement.  —  Honnorrhage,  —  Forced  extraction.  — 
.  Uterine  phJebitie. — Purulent  in/ecHon. — Fieuriey. — Death, 

Name,  Louise  Escoffant,  aged  eighteen  years,  seamstress, 
entered  at  the  clinic  the  15th  of  Januaiy,  187(H  at  No.  19.  Salli 
dee  accoucheee^  eerviee  of  Prof.  Depaul. 

This  woman  is  a  primtpara,  her  constitution  is  good,  the  con- 
formation of  her  pelvis  is  regular;  last  appearance  of  the 
menses  the  15th  of  May,  1869 ;  no  accidents  during  pregnancy. 
After  the  last  epoch  of  the  menses,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  this  woman  should  be  pregnant  eight  months. 

Appearance  of  the  first  pains  the  19th  of  January,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Rupture  of  the  membranes  the  same 
day  at  eleven  o'clock;  complete  dilatation  at  ten  minutes  afler 
eleven.  Vertex  presentation  of  the  foetus  was  expelled  sponta- 
neously at  fifteen  minutes  after  eleven  at  night  Labor  had 
lasted  five  hours ;  infant's  weight  about  five  pounds. 
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The  female  stadents  who  were  in  the  $alle  d* accouchement 
^rew  upon  the  cord,  and  in  doing  so  broke  it  Two  hours  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  these  pupils  went  and  informed  the 
midwife  of  what  had  occurred,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  deliver  the  after  birth ;  the  midwife  essayed  in  her  turn, 
by  internal  manoduyres,  the  extraction  of  the  placenta,  but  did 
not  succeed.  She  ceased  her  attempts,  leaving  the  woman  to 
repose,  and  the  next  morning,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  informed 
M.  Depaul  of  what  had  occurred  the  night  previous.  The  Pro- 
fessor having  placed  the  woman  across  her  bed,  chloroformed  her 
for  the  purpose  of  a  better  examination,  and  to  attempt  some- 
thing in  her  favor  in  case  there  should  be  any  possibility  of 
operating.  The  vaginal  touch  apprized  him  of  the  fact  that  the 
internal  orifice  of  the  neck  was  closed  and  contracted  at  the  same 
time;  the  cervical  cavity  was  dilated,  and  presented  a  form 
astonishingly  enlarged  at  its  base ;  above  the  internal  orifice  he 
found  an  ovoid  mass  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  body  of 
the  uterus  containing  the  placenta. 

After  several  fruitless  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  uterine  cavity,  M.  Depaul  relinquished  his  endeavors. 
The  membranes,  the  debris  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  some  clots 
had  been  drawn  out 

The  woman  remained  in  the  ward  all  day,  during  this  time  she 
took  only  soup.     Vomiting,  probably  due  to  chloroform. 

P&ESCBipnoN. — Vaginal  injections  with  marshmallow  water, 
(decoction  with  poppy  heads,)  quart  of  laudanumized  wash,  ten 
drops. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  accouchee  had  an 
external  hemorrhage;  liquid  blood  from  thence  flowed  in  a  very 
large  quantity,  then  a  certain  number  of  clots  were  expelled,  (in 
all  about  one  and  two-fifth  pounds  of  blood).  There  seemed, 
also,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  internal  hemorrhage,  for  the  uterus 
was  distended,  the  patient  complained  of  lumbar  pains,  was  very 
pale,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  syncope. 

M.  Depaul  came  again  towards  ^ve  o'clock,  and  found  the 
orifice  was  closed,  but  supple  and  soft,  so  that  he  decided  to 
make  the  delivery. 

He  introduced  one  finger,  then  two  into  the  breadth  of  the 
orifice,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reach  in  this  manner  the 
bottom  of  the,  uterus.    Then  he  replaced  the  fingers  of  the  right 
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band  by  those  of  the  left,  introducing  them  in  an  identical  man- 
ner, and  sliding  upon  them  as  conductors,  the  extremities  of  a 
forceps  with  wide  bits. 

The  forceps  loosened  their  hold,  because  the  pieces  of  the  pla- 
centa were  rent,  lacerated,  and  it  was  only  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  trial 
that  a  very  considerable  fragment  of  the  placenta  was  extracted. 
The  instrument  was  introduced  again,  and  brought  to  the  vnlva 
a  second  piece  more  voluminous  than  the  first,  and  finally  some 
other  smaller  ones.  In  putting  together  all  the  debris  of  the 
placenta,  which  had  been  successively  extracted,  they  succeeded 
in  re-forming  it  entire.  This  operation  had  lasted  half  an  hour. 
The  poor  patient,  not  chloroformed  because  of  the  gravity  of  her 
general  condition,  sent  up  during  all  this  time  heart  rending 
cries,  very  painful  to  the  assistants  and  to  the  accouchettr.  No 
hemorrhage  took  place  either  daring  the  operation  or  after 
delivery.  Soups,  vin.  ip.,  40  gr.  syrup  diacodium ;  untiona  upon 
the  abdomen  with  laudanumized  chamomiles. 

January  21st,  1870. — Sleep,  uterus  slightly  painful  upon  pres- 
sure; bladder  distended  by  urine;  pulse  112,  ui  iupra^  cathe- 
terism. 

January  22d. — Pulse,  120 ;  lochia  very  foetid ;  uterus  deviates 
to  the  right,  and  ascends  as  far  as  the  false  ribs.  Ip.  1  gr.  50 ; 
alcohol,  d'aconit;  vaginal  injections  with  permanganate  of 
potash. 

January  29d. — Pulse,  120;  chill  yesterday  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  lochia  less  abundant  and  less  foetid ;  the  lacteal  secre- 
tion commences  to  be  established ;  the  patient  has  urinated  only 
twice ;  in  the  meanwhile  there  remains  still  a  little  urine  in  the 
bladder.  Base  of  the  uterus  deviates  to  the  rightabout  two  fin- 
gers breadth  above  the  umbilicus ;  tongue  moist ;  no  appetite. 

January  24th. — At  our  moniing  visit  we  are  witness  of  a  chill, 
then  the  pulse  goes  up  to  140.  Integuments  of  a  yellowish  straw 
color ;  lochia  less  foetid.  Not  any  fragment  of  the  placenta  is 
expelled.  Belly  a  little  painful ;  no  tympanitis,  no  nausea,  no 
vomiting,  ut  supra, 

January  26th,  in  the  morning. — Third  chill ;  pulse,  130 ;  belly 
soft,  painful;  lochia  less  foetid;  sulphate  of  quinine,  60  centi- 
grammes ;  potion  of  Todd. 

January  26th,  in  the  morning. — ^Pulse,  120 ;  patient  complains 
of  a  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest  ;•  upon  percussion,  dull- 
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ness  in  the  three  inferior  and  posterior  qaarters  of  tbe  righv 
lung ;  souffle  voile  oT  plenrisy,  oegophon j,  fly  blister. 

Jannaiy  27th*  morning. — Poise  120 ;  oppression ;  accelerated 
respiration. 

From  January  28th  to  5th  of  February  the  condition  of  the 
patient  continued  to  become  worse;  the  pulse  febrile;  weakness 
more  and  more  great,  owing  to  a  colliquative  diarrhea,  which 
astringents  and  opiatas  could  not  control. 

February  7th. — We  found  during  the  morning  visit  extreme 
dyspnoea,  tracheal  rale,  clammy  sweat  covering  the  f^ce. 
February  8th  — ^Patient  expired. 
February  9th, — Autopsy. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  no  trace  of  peritonitis  was  found ; 
the  uterus  had  in  part  resumed  its  usual^pect,  but  the  uterine 
tissue  had  not  its  normal  consistency;  it  had  lost  its  ordinary 
pearly  look;  it  was  soft,  as  in  (edema  or  pregnancy;  iis  tint 
was  a  slaty  yellow ;  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the 
uterus  was  found  a  vacuity  #esembling  a  dilatation  of  the  uterine 
sinus  filled  with  pus;  this  liquid  could  be  traced  to  the  extent  of 
some  centimeters  by  incising  the  vessel  which  contained  it 

At  the  level  of  the  thoracic  organs  was  found,  on  the  right 
side,  the  anatomical  lesions  of  pleurisy ;  purulent,  false  mem- 
branes, thick,  made  adherent  to  the  external  surface  of  the  pul- 
monary lobes  by  the  costal  walls.  The  lungs  wore  compressed, 
settled  against  the  vertebral  colunvi,  and  some  liquid  was  found 
interposed  between  the  false  membranes  of  the  new  formation 
and  the  internal  walls  of  the  lobes ;  there  had  been  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sort  of  cystic  sac. 

Finally,  at  the  base  of  the  inferior  right  lobe  was  found  a 
grayish  black  tissue,  completely  disorganized,  having  a  foatid 
odor,  assuming  the  character  of  pulmon&ry  gangrene.  Emphy- 
sema of  the  left  lung;  heart  small,  shriveled;  fibrinous  clots  in 
the  right  ventricle. 

No  metastatic  abscess  in  the  liver,  in  the  kidneys,  or  in  the 
brain.  These  organs  presented  nothing  in  particular;  the  liver 
only  was  a  little  large. 

We  see  by  this  observation  that  the  retention  of  the  placenta 
in  the  uterus  exposes  women  not  only  to  putrid  infection,  but, 
moreover,  to  uterine  phlebitis  and  purulent  infection.  In  the 
particular  case  that  we  have  cited,  the  extraction  of  the  after- 
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birth  had  been  performed  by  a  master  in  obstetrics  of  distinguished 
ability  and  prudence.  These  are  not,  for  the  remainder,  the  only 
inconveniences  of  the  method  of  delivery  at  the  moment  used. 
Thus  M.  Depaul  described  this  year,  in  his  clinical  lectures, 
apropos  to  a  thing  we  have  observed,  the  reason  why,  in  natural 
delivery,  the  fragments  of  membranes  detach  themselves  from 
the  placenta  and  remain  in  the  womb,  where  they  cause  accidents 
more  or  less  grave.  • 

When  the  cord  is  inserted  centrally,  and  when  traction  is  exer- 
cised perpendicularly  at  the  surface  of  tne  placenta,  the  latter  is 
expelled  with  all  its  membranes.  On  the  contrary :  when  the 
umbilical  stem  is  inserted  in  the  margin,  and  when  traction  is 
used  obliquely  by  connection  with  the  foetal  face  of  the  placenta, 
the  membranes  free  themselves  from  this  surface,  then  from  the 
uterine  walls,  and  fini^  by  becoming  lacerated,  and  separating 
themselves  from  the  placenta,  which  is  expelled  from  the  womb 
with  only  a  portion  of  the  envelopes  of  the  egg. 

Finally,  tractions  exercised  upon  the  cord  have  sometimes  the 
effect  of  producing  uterine  inversion,  when  the  utero-placental 
detachment  is  not  yet  effected. 

Uterine  prolapsus,  uterine  deviations,  have  also  been  described 
as  consequences  of  the  same  thing. 

We  can  not  then  deny,  at  least  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
the  insufficiency,  the  peril,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  two  methods 
of  delivery  that  we  have  shown. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  July  number. ) 


POISON  OAK. 

By  J.  B.  A.  Risk,  M.  D*,  Morj^an,  Kentucky. 
A  few  articles  have  recently  made  their  appearance  in  the 
medical  prints  respecting  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  rhus  upon 
the  skin,  and  the  cure  for  the  same,  showing  that  physicians  are 
not  infrequently  called  upon  to  treat  a  very  annoying  and 
painful  disease  in  persons  caused  by  coming  in  contact  with  this 
plant.  Hence,  an  apology  for  obtruding  this  article  upon  the 
professional  reader. 

Dr.   Ira    D.   Hopkins,  of   Utica,    New    York,  under   date 
June    26,  1870,  writes  to  the  Medical  and  Surpical  Reporter, 
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that  while  on  his  farm  he  took  hold  of  some  poison  oak, 
and  from  this  he  became  so  bacMy  affected  that  he  suffered 
beyond  description,  day  and  night,  for  two  weeks,  and,  as  the 
books  were  silent  as  to  a  remedy,  he  tried  various  means  recom- 
mended by  ph3'siciaDS,  who  had  seen  cases,  without  any  <rood 
effects.  He  then  tried  a  solution  of  alum,  which  acted  like  a 
charm,  giving  immediate  comfort  and  relief. 

Dr.  W,  W.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,  has  favored  us  with  an  article  on 
this  subject,  published  in' the  same  journal,  in  which  he  informs  us 
that  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  cotton- wood  is  regarded  by  him 
as  a  specific  for  the  effects  of  poison  oak.  Of  this  he  prescril>es  a 
teacupful  several  times  a  day  until  the  disease  disappears,  an  effect 
which  this  medicine  never  fails  to  produce.  He  asserts  that  the  use 
of  it  in  this  way  is  unattended  with  any  danger — ^it  can  be  drank 
ad  libitum, 

James  S.  Baile}',  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  April  number  of  the 
same  journal,  says :  there  is  no  necessity  of  treating  this 
affection  constitutionally,  for  he  always  succeeded  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

9  Hydr.  bi.  chlor.,  38s. 

Distilled  water,  Jiij. 

Add  and  dissolve 

Aluriate  Ammonia,  3j. 

Kitrate  Potassa,  3ij.  M. 

Apply  thoroughly,  three  times  a  day,  with  a  cameFs  hair  pen- 
cil, until  the  parts  affected  are  inflamed,  and  then  discontinue  it 
for  a  few  days,  using  instead  calomel  ointments,  U.  S.  P.  until 
the  parts  are  healed.  He  says  he  rarely  ever  has  to  repeat  the 
wash. 

In  my  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  erysipelatoid  effoc- 
tion  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissue  induced  by  any  one  of  the 
family  of  the  rhus,  whether  the  radicares,  toxicodendron,  ver- 
mix,  etc.,  nothing  has  been  so  satisfactory  in  its  curative  effects  as 
the  decoctio  querci  albae ;  indeed  I  regard  it  as  a  specific ;  for 
if  the  parts  diseased  are  bathed  in  the  warm  decoction  suffi- 
ciently, the  soothing  effects,  the  speedy  subsidence  of  the  pain, 
and  tumefaction  and  redness  soon  follow,  announcing  to  the 
sufferer  the  sanative  influence  of  this  agent  The  subsidence  of 
the  inflammation  and  the  corrugation  of  the  skin  will  not  per- 
haps always  take  place  at  the  first  bathing,  but,  if  followed  up  a 
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few  times,  will  be  sore  to  occur,  ending  in  a  permament  cure, 
without  the  use  of  constitutional  remedies.  In  order  to  effect 
these  results  the  parts  diseased  should  be  in  contact  with  the 
decoction,  either  by  immersion  or  by  application  with  a  sponge 
for  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  or  even  longer,  when 
there  is  much  inflammation,  and  repeated  every  four  hoars. 

The  poison  oak  has  a  very  peculiar  influence  upon  the  skin, 
which  is  counteracted  by  the  properties  resident  in  the. oak  bark, 
and  the  former  has  already  been  found  to  be  a  successfal 
remedy  in  the  cure  of  some  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases;  its 
effects  materially  modifying  or  putting  an  end  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  endermic  maladies  depend.  But  its  banefal 
effects  upon  the  skin  will  certainly  limit  very  much  its  use  as  a 
medicine. 


FIBROUS  TUMORS  OF  THE   UTERUS. 
By  Thkophilus  Mack,  M.  D. 

Bead  before  the  Medical  Matual  Improvement  Society,  St  Catharines,  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  important  organs  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
and  one  also,  a  large  segment  of  which,  in  the  present  -state  of 
surgery,  is  ominously  tabooed  to  the  most  enterprising  confrere, 
is  unfortunately  very  frequently  the  seat  of  a  parasitic  produc- 
tion— the  fibrous  tumor — deriving  its  nourishment  from  the 
bosom  of  a  parent  it  is  ultimately  to  destroy. 

There  is  no  neoplasm  which,  after  having  been  so  confounded 
with  other  morbid  growths  by  the  old  cliirurgeons  who  endowed 
it  with  sixteen  different  names,  bewilders  the  poor  practitioner 
more  than  this.  He  is  met  with  in  limine,  by  "  Fibroid  "  as  if  it 
meant  something  a  shade  different,  "fibrous  polypus,"  as  if  the 
fact  of  its  being  pediculated  altered  the  whole  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  disease,  or  "  fibroma,"  or  "  myoma,"  and  it  is  onlj 
after  a  bother  (Hibernice)  that  he  is  awakened  to  the  discovery 
that  they  are  Just  all  one  and  the  same. 

Fibrous  tumors  occur  in  the  cellular  tissues,  and  are  gener- 
ally developed  beneath  investing  or  lining  membranes.  Of  all 
anomalous  growths  which  have  their  seats  in  utero  they  are  the 
most  frequent,  varying  in  size  from  a  hemp  seed  to  an  adult 
head.  Unfortunately  they  have  their  seat  more  frequently  in 
the  fundus  than  in  the  cervix.  Smooth  or  superficially  lolled, 
they  have  always  a  spheroidal  shape,  and  are  extremely  firm  to 
the  touch,  unless  osdematous  from  undergoing  change.  They 
are  somewhat  elastic  and  heavy,  and  sections  of  these  produc- 
tions bear  a  nearer  resefnblance  to  intervertebral  cartilage  than 
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to  any  other  natural  growth  in  the  body.  Portions  of  their  sub- 
stance may  be  yellow,  brown,  or  bine,  with  white  lines  or 
bundles  of  fibres  in  concentric  circles  or  curves,  the  fasciculi  of 
the  bundles  diverging  and  interlacing ;  sometimes  the  fibres  are 
matted  into  a  nearly  uniform  white  substance,  sometimes  exactly 
resembling  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  uterus,  in  fact  a  slight  alter- 
ation may  produce  the  fibrous  tumor  from  the  same  blastema 
which  gives  origin  to  the  uterine  fibre.  The  blood  vessels  are 
venous,  and  are  distributed  chiefly  in  the  areolar  tissue,  the  vas- 
cularity is  by  no  means  uniform ;  some  can  easily  be  injected 
from  tbeuterusj  others  remain  quite  pallid;  no  lympathics  are 
to  be  discovered. 

Cruveifhier  says  that  the  venous  system  suffices  for  the  simple 
nutrition  of  these  productions  of  a  low  order  of  vitality,  this 
circulation  flows  from  sinuses  or  conduits  devoid  of  regular 
coats  in  the  fibro-cellular  tissue,  to  a  net  work  of  veins  surround- 
ing the  circumference  of  the  tumor,  and  communicating  with 
the  circulation  of  the  womb.  Under  the  microscope,  smooth 
organic  muscular  fibres  are  more  or  less  present,  nuclei  are 
strewn  through  the  substance,  but  often  we  find  rather  a  fibrous 
appearance  than  a  fibrous  structure. 

Among  the  results  of  degeneration  of  this  morbid  structure, 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  are  the  formation  of  cysts  and  calci- 
fication. The  cystic  change  after  an  oedematous  condition, 
results  in  development  of  mutHlocular  cysts,  or  a  single  cyst  in 
the  periphery  of  the  tumor.  This  metamorphosis  arises  from 
obliteration  of  the  blood  vessels  creating  an  infiltration  of  fluid, 
which,  re-uniting  at  certain  points,  becomes  encysted;  some- 
times the  wall  is  formed  like  a  geode  from  the  fibrous  tissue 
itself.  The  fluid  varies  in  color  and  consistence  very  much, 
beins:  clear  straw-colored  and  serous,  or  thicklv  viscid  and  dark, 
or  like  synovia,  sometimes  containing  more  or  less  cholesterine. 
Calcification  may  be  compared  to  the  crystallization  of  saline 
fluids  obstructed  in  their  current,  and  causing  the  anatomical 
alteration  of  the  production  by  the  infiltration  of  calcareous 
matter  due  to  the  obstruction  of  its  nutntion. 

Suppuiation  and  gangrene  likewise  terminate  the  life  of  a 
fibrous  tumor  occasionally,  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
they  are  "  consummations  devoutly  to  be  hoped  for."  In  a  few 
cases  a  more  favorable  issue  yet  takes  place,  namely, — atrophy. 
As  to  the  origin  of  fibrous  tumors  it  must  be  confessed  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  for  a  satisfactory  theory,  one  thing  only  appears 
definite,  that  they  are  not  hypertrophies  of  the  normal  uterine 
fibrous  parenchyma,  but  independent  morbid  growths  not  con- 
tinuous with  the  substance  of  the  organ,  but  surrounded  by  their 
peculiar  cellular  atmosphere;  they  are  not  exclusively  incident 
to  either  celibacy  or  the  marriage  state,  and  are  seldom  found 
before  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
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A  diagnostic  point  with  reference  to  carcinomatous  diseases  ia 
that  they  are  more  frequent  in  the  upper  segment  of  the  womb 
than  in  the  cervix. 

As  the  scope  of  all  communications  to  this  society  is  intended 
to  be  eminently  practical,  I  think  I  shall  subserve  this  design 
best  by  the  description  of  a  few  typical  cases  selected  from 
memory  chiefly.  When  the  fibrous  tumor  grows  into  the  pelvis 
submucously  it  generally  becomes  more  or  less  pediculated. 
In  the  form  of  a  fibrous  polypus  we  arc  now  fortunately  able  to 
triumph  over  the  disease  very  uniformly. 

A  lady,  married,  mother  of  children,  complained  of  an  obsa- 
nate  debilitating  metorrhagia,  for  which  she  had  failed  to  obtain 
permanent  relief  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  The  uterus 
measured  about  one  and  a  half  inches  more  than  it  should  with 
the  sound,  os  patulous,  and  the  sound  gave  the  sensation  of 
passing  over  an  uneven  surface  just  above  the  os  internum. 
The  uterus  imparted  the  impression  of  more  than  normal  weight 
Two  sponge  tents  were  introduced  at  an  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours,  the  second  and  larger,  being  carbolized,  was  allowed  to 
remain  about  forty-six  hours  secured  in  situ  by  a  tampon  of 
cotton ;  upon  being  withdrawn  the  vagina  was  douched  for  a 
few  minutes  with  infus.  liui.  An  examination  now  em.blcd  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  to  detect  a  body  engaged  partially 
in  the  os  internum. 

The  cervix  uteri  being  continuously  held  with  a  long  single 
toothed  volsellum,  used  for  drawing  down  the  cervix  in  the  oper- 
ation for  amputation  of  that  part,  the  finger  could  be  used  so  as 
to  explore  the  substance,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  somewhat 
pediculated.  The  forceps  being  held  by  an  assistant,  a  long 
uterine  polypus  forceps  was  introduced  as  the  index  finger 
receded,  and  by  cautious  manipulation  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  blades  held  a  substance  in  their  grasp,  the  mass  was  then 
pulled  down  and  a  hold  secured  still  higher  up,  where,  by  trac- 
tion and  rotation,  a  fibrous  polypus  was  successfully  removed 
about  the  size  of  a  small  plum.  Cystic  degeneration  had 
occurred  in  the  centre  of  the  growth;  after  removal  solution  of 
persulphate  of  iron  was  freely  applied,  a  piece  of  cotton  saturated 
with  a  weaker  solution  of  the  same  was  left  in  the  cervix  aud 
retained  by  a  tampon  in  the  vagina  for  twenty- four  hours,  whea 
it  was  removed  and  complete  convalcsence  ensued. 

Mrs ,  aet.  49,  although  evidently  past   the  climacteric, 

complained  of  excessive  menstruation,  as  she  supposed  it  to  be, 
the  uterus  being  much  enlarged.  Sponge  tents  having  been 
introduced,  and  the  canal  of  the  cervix  fully  dilated,  a  fibrous 
polypus  was  discovered  with  a  broad  pedicle  attaclied  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  cervix.  A  wire  cord  having  been  passed 
round  the  pedicle  with  Braxton  Hick's  instrument  and  tightened, 
it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  that  strangulated  condition  for  about 
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six  hours,  when  it  was  crushed  through  by  screwing  up  the 
wire,  and  removed.  The  growth  was  about  two  inches  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  was  an  unchanged  fibrous  pio- 
duction. 

3d.  I  was  sent  for  by  a  practitioner  to  see  a  lady,  who,  he  feared, 
was  suffering  from  inversion.  A  dense,  heavy,  slightly  elastic 
mass  completely  filled  the  vagina,  the  os  uteri  could  be  felt  com- 
pressing the  tumor,  and  the  sound  passed  fully  up  five  inches 
within  the  uterus.  The  chain  of  an  ecraseur  with  careful  man- 
oeuvering  was  passed  up  as  high  as  possible,  and  the  ratchet 
worked  until  it  began  to  cut;  after  a  few  minutes  the  mass 
severed  from  its  attachment  near  the  fundus,  and  by  steady 
traction  with  strong  polypus  forceps^  it  was  delivered  through 
the  vulva.  This  tumor  was  fully  as  large  as  a  foetal  head  at  the 
seventh  month,  a  small  portion  was  undergoing  fatty  degenera- 
tion. Strong  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron  was  applied  to  the 
place  where  the  pedicle  had  been  crushed  off,  and  both  uterus 
and  vagina  were  tamponed  with  cotton  soaked  in  a  weaker  solu- 
tion; a  good  recovery  ensued. 

The  fibrous  tumor  will  attain  an  enormous  size,  when,  although 
submucous,  it  is  also  in  a  certain  degree  parietal. 

4th.  In  this  case  the  woman,  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  sent 
for  me  to  consult  with  her  attending  physician,  when  reduced  to 
an  extremely  low  stat-e.     Within  the  cervix  about  two  inches 
from  the  os  uteri  could  be  discovered  by  conjoined  palpation,  a 
large  submucous  fibrous  mass.     A  sponge  tent  which  bad  been 
introduced  by  the  attending  physician  having  failed  to  dilate 
sufficiently,  I  divided  the  cervix  freely  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
the  tumor  being  then  steadily  drawn  down  by  strong  forceps,  I 
made  out  a  narrowing  portion,  and  I  could  feel  its  attachment 
from  below  the  fundus  to  about  two  inches  from  the  os,  upon 
the  right  side.     It  certainly  was  not  a  pedicle,  yet  I  considered 
that  the  surface  left  exposed  would  not  prove  to  be  too  exten- 
sive.    The  wire  cord  of  Braxton  Hicks'  instrument  was  placed 
as  high  up  as  possible,  but  broke  upon  tightening,  the  chain  of 
the  ecraseur  was  then  made  to  crush  off  a  large  segment,  and 
several  smaller  pieces  having  been  detached  by  the  nails  and 
toiTi  away  by  the  volscUum,  or  strong  serrated  forceps,  the 
ecraseur  was  again  employed,  and  another  large  piece  removed. 
As  the  patient  had  been  upon  the  table  nearly  four  hours,  and 
as  much   more  than  three-tourths  of   the  growth    had   been 
removed,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  desist ;  styptics  were  applied, 
and  she  convalesced  without  any  bad  symptoms.    The  gi'owth 
appeared  to  be  intermediate  between  the  submucous  and  the 
parietal  tumor. 

The  frequent  hocmorrhages  in  these  tumors  are  caused  most 
probably  by  the  ruiJture  of  the  veins  between  the  fibres  tn  the 
cellular  tissue.    A  lady  aged  thirt}',  sterile,  came  to  me  from 
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one  of  the  soath-westem  States,  to  be  cured  of  what  she  consid- 
ered to  be  '^  incessant  menstruation.''  Upon  dilatation  of  the 
cervix,  I  found  near  the  fundus  a  hard  irregular  submucous 
growth,  with  a  broad  base,  around  which  I  managed  to  get  the 
wire  of  an  ecraseur,  and  I  easily  crushed  off  a  mass  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  cow's  teat;  this  tumor  was  gritty  with  cal- 
careous matter  and  pieces  of  what  resembled  bone,  with  fibrous 
fasciculi  and  fat  After  one  year  the  tumor  returned,  when  I 
again  removed  by  torsion  and  evulsion  with  a  forceps  a  much 
smaller  fibrous  mass,  and  a  month  or  two  subsequently  I  used 
a  curette  freely,  and  after  a  couple  of  weeks  more,  applied  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus.  It  is 
now  nearly  eight  years  since  the  treatment,  and  the  lady  has 
enjoyed  excellent  health. 

An  illustration  of  a  parietal  fibrous  tumor  occurred  in  a  lady 
who  came  under  my  care  for  metrorrhagia  and  leucorrhoea,  she 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  married,  but  childless.  The 
tumor  rose  up  above  the  pubes,  and  appeared  to  occupy  the 
anterior  half  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  cervix  was  divided 
bilaterally  as  high  up  as  possible,  with  great  relief;  after  several 
weeks  an  incision  was  carefully  made  into  the  fibrous  mass. 
Two  or  three  months  after  her  return  home  an  immense  evacua- 
tion of  pus  took  place  per  vaginamy  and  the  tumor  diminshed 
greatly ;  about  a  year  after'this  occurrence  she  became  a  mother. 
Under  this  treatment,  I  have  seen  atrophy  of  the  production  on 
a  few  occasions,  and  almost  invariably  great  relief  to  the 
haemorrhagic  symptoms.  In  enucleation,  or  incision,  or  elec- 
trolysis, or  cauterization  of  these  parietal  fibrous  growths,  I 
believe  the  danger  to  be  chiefly  from  septicsBmia. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  little  manoeuvre ;  that 
of  pushing  the  tumor  above  the  brim  when  it  has  increased  in 
size  so  as  nearly  to  fill  the  pelvis,  which  can  afibrd  to  the  poor 
sufierer  any  relief  when  the  fibrous  growth  is 'subperitoneal 
When  cysts  are  developed  the  fibro>cyst  may  be  evacuated  with 
benefit. 

Mrs.  ,  of  Gowanda,  New  York,  consulted  me  for  an 

abdominal  tumor.  For  many  reasons  I  diagnosed  a  cyst 
attached  to  the  uterus  and  not  ovarian ;  I  evacuated  the  cyst 
per  rectum^  and  secured  a  drainage  tube  within  it  upon  removin*; 
the  trocar.  This  woman  appeared  temporarily  much  relieved, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  her. 

Mrs.  Bender,  aged  47,  mother  of  thirteen  children,  five  years 
previously  complained  of  uneasiness  in  the  hypogastric  region. 
Menstruation  becam6  irregular  about  two  years  ago,  when  she 
stipposed  that  she  was  pregnant;  then  she  had  metrorrhagia, 
then  a  suppression  for  three  months,  followed  by  an  excessive 
flow  for  six  months,  another  intermission  and  then  a  metror- 
rhagia, which  has  continued  for  near^  three  months,  up  to  th« 
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time  of  this  report,  March  1st,  1871.     Mrs.  B.  first  consulted 
me  for  what  she  supposed  to  be  dropsy.    She  stated  that  the 
abdominal  enlargement  had  commenced  ahoat  three  months 
before,  and  that  it  gave  her  great  distress ;  she  had  preTiously 
suffered  from  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  which  was  now 
more  urgent  in  the  mesial  line  with  bearing  down  and  bloody 
discharges  from  the  vagina.     External  examination  showed  the 
abdomen  to  be  greatly  distended  by  fluid,  dull  on  percussion, 
no  wave  to  be  detected.     The  uterus  was  enlarged  ai^  eroded  at 
the   os;    but  no  tumor  could  be  discovered  upon  exploring 
through  Douglass'  cul  de  sac.      Urine  normal  in  quantity  and 
character,  appetite  failing.     The  symptom  most  complained  of 
was  the  abdominal  distention ;  the  limbs  were  not  anasarcous. 
Diagnosed  an  ovarian  tumor  (cystic)  and  ascites.     She  was 
treated   with  constitutional  remedies  to  improve  the  general 
health,  and  upon  the  18th  of  March,  her  friends  insisted  upon 
an  operation,  after  all  the  dangers  being  fully  explained  to  them. 
She  was  completely  ansesthetized  by  Dr.  Alexander,  and,  assisted 
by  Drs.  Groodman,  Sullivan,  Oille,  Comfoil  and  my  brother,  an 
exploratory  incision  was  mado.     Upon  opening  the  peritoneum, 
a  thin  sac  filled  with  fluid  immediately  protruded  through  the 
incision,  which  it  followed  as  it  was  enlarged.     Upon  intro- 
ducing the  hand,  it  was  evident  that  the  cyst  was  not  ovarian ; 
a  trocar  was  introduced,  and  about  two  gallons  of  a  sti*aw 
colored  thin  scrum  was  evacuated,  and  the  sac  drawn  out,  when 
it  was  found  t^o  be  attached  to  the  fbndus  uteri,  and  to  contain 
a  fibrous  tumor  at  the  bottom,  about  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut, 
united  by  a  pedicle  to  the  top  of  the  womb  anteriorly.     The 
upper  surface  of  the  tumor  viewed  from  within  the  sac  was  pur- 
ple colored,  with  several  ft::iall  cysts  arising  from  it.    After  some 
hesitation  I  decided  to  ic^Jiove  the  tumor  and  cyst,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — Firstly,  the  examination  had  extended  fkr 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  exploration  with  abdominal 
incision.     Secondly,  to  cut  off  the  cyst  and  secure  it  externally 
was  impracticable  from  the  tenuity  of  its  texture ;  to  return  it, 
and  unite  the  wound  would  seem  very  likely  to  produce  a  num- 
ber of  evil  consequences.    Thirdly,  there  was  a  distinct  pedicle, 
and  it  was  at  a  spot  most  favorable  for  securing  it  by  clamps ; 
and  lastly,  it  was  quite  evident,  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
cyst,  that  the  tumor,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  soon  prove 
fatal.    The  pedicle  was  then  secured  by  clamps,  ligatured  by 
whipcord  and  divided  by^  the  ecrasenr,  and  the  subsequent  steps, 
after  gastrotomy,  as  fully  described  hy  me  in  a  successful  case 
of  ovariotomy  to  this  Society  at  a  late  meeting,  having  been 
completed,  I  felt  some  hopes  of  a  successful  result    For  three 
days  she  did  wdl,  but  on  the  fourth  she  began  to  sink,  and  died 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  from  septictemia     Upon  post 
^f^f^wriem  examination,  a  small  quantity  of  thin  partially  decom- 
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posed  blood  was  found  iu  the  pelvis ;  of  this  we  had  no  iDdica- 
tiou,  although  vaginal  examinations  were  daily  made,  so  as  to 
opeo  with  a  trocar  and  douche  the  pelvic  cavity,  if  any  fullness 
from  extravasation  could  be  detected.  Traces  of  incipient 
cystic  disease  were  found  in  both  ovaries,  the  peritoneum  deeply 
colored.  Such  is  an  instance  of  the  degenerating  submuc(»u8 
fibrous  growth,  which  no  man  can  diagnose  without  peritoneal 
section.  I  shall  always  regret  that  this  operation  should  have 
been  so  imperfect,  and  I  recommend  in  any  similar  case  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  fallopian  tubes, 
so  successfully  effected  by  Dr.  H.  R  Storer,  of  Boston. —  Canada 
Lancet, 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation  was  commenced  at  Pacific  HalL  San  FranciBCo,  California. 
"Wednesday,  May  3d. 

About  two  hundred  medical  gentlemen  were  present  The  present 
officers  are  :  President.  Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  of  Pennsylvania;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Dr.  J.  S.  Wetherby,  of  Alubama;  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons,  of 
C&liibrnia;  Dr.  G.  J.  Heard,  of  Texas;  Dr.  Samuel  Willey,  of  Minne- 
sota: Permanent  Secretary.  W.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Dr.  Joseph  Tucker,  of  California;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Caspar  Wistar,  of  Pennsylvania;  Librarian,  Dr.  F.  A.  Ashford,  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

About  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Stout  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  introduced  the  President,  Dr.  A.  Stille,  who  was 
greeted  with  applause. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kipp  was  next  introduced,  and  offered  a 
prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Graoe. 

A  ride  to  the  Clifb  Houee,  a  visit  to  Toland  Medical  College,  and 
"  collations  "  seemed  to  have  continued  most  of  the  second  day.  The 
report  of  the  officers  of  the  Nomination,  and  the  various  committees, 
together  with  some  volunteer  papers,  were  before  the  body  upon  the 
third  day. 

RLKOTIOX  OF  OPnCEBS. 

The  (^mmitteo  on  Nominations  made  the  following  report:  We 
commend  for  officers,  President,  Dr.  D.  W.  Yandoll,  of  Kentucky; 
First  Vice-President,  T.  M  Logan,  of  California;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos.  L.  Ives,  of  Alabama;  Third  Vice-President,  R  M.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Alabama:  Fourth  Vice-Predident,  J.  K.  Bartlott,  of  Wisoon- 
sin;  Assistant  Secretary,  D.  Murray  ^Chester ;  Jjibrarinn,  F.  A.  Ash- 
fork,  Philadelphia:  Treasurer,  C.  Weston,  Philadelphia.  Next  place 
of  meeting,  Pniladelphia. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Davis,  the  report  waa  adopted,  and  the  officers 
unanimoui«ly  accepted : 

Time  of  meeting,  Ist  Tuesday  in  May,  1872  The  Committee  have 
fselected  as 

Oomntittee  of  PubIicaH(m-'J>r.  F.  G.  Smith,  of  Pa.,   Chairman ;  W. 
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B.  iktkiiiBon,  Pa.;  J>.  Marray  Chester,  Pa.;  F.  A.  Ashford,  B.  C;  Caa- 
par  Wistar,  Pa.;  H.  F.  Askew,  DeL;  J.  Aitkin,  Mmgs,  Pa. 

Qmumitiee  on  Prize  i6Moy»--Dr.  A.  Stille,  Chairman,  Phila.;  F.  Q. 
Smith,  Phila.;  I>.  A.  O'Donnel,  Baltimore ;  R  F.  Dawson,  N.  Y.;  Ll  P. 

Bosh,  Belawara 

CommiUee  on  Medical  JSdueaHcn — J.  S.  Weatherlj,  Alabama,  Chair- 
man ;  L.  Cooper  Lane,  S.  F.;  J.  M.  Toner,  Washington ;  Samuel  Wil- 
ley,  Minnesota ;  W.  O.  Baldwin,  Alabama. 

CommUtee  on  Medical  Literature — ^T.  Parvin,  Indiana,  Chairman ; 
—  Carpenter,  Oregon;  J.  P.  Whitney,  San  Francisco ;  — Mendeo- 
hall,  Cincinnati;  L.   P.  Garvin,  Rhode  Island. 

(hmmittee  on  American  Medical  Necrology. — ^Chairman,  John  D. 
Jackson,  Ky.;  Chas.  W.  Parsons,  R.  I.;  K  A.  Hildreth,  West  Va.;  Wm. 
Lee,  Washington,  D.  C;  T.  M.  Logan,  California;  W.  C  Warrener 
Oregon;  H.  D.  Hoi  ton,  Vermont;  W.J.  Scott,  Ohio;  W.  D.  Buck, 
New  Hampshire;  A.  Sager,  Michigan;  V.  Kersey,  Indiana;  A.  K 
Ames,  Minnesota;  H.  K.  Steel,  Colorado;  —  Mason,  Wisconsin; 
S  D.  Gross,  Philadelphia;  D.  W.  Stormont,  Kansas;  J.  R  Johnson, 
Missouri ;  H.  R.  Storer,  Massachusetts ;  H.  W.  Rushenbureer,  U.  S. 
Navy;  I.  W.  H.  Baker,  Iowa;  0.  J.  Hamilton,  Illinois;  —  Peabody, 
Nebraska;  L.  P.  Buah,  Delaware;  G.  W.  Russell,  Connecticut;  Paul 

C.  Chew,  Maryland. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — Dr.  E.  Hartshorne,  Chairman;  Drs.  & 
W.  Gross,  Murray  Chester,  J.  F.  Maury„  James  Tyson,  S.  W.  Mitohel^, 
John  H.  Packard,  William  Pepper,  Richard  Townsend. 

OFFI0EB8  90B  THB  aBOTIOKS. 

CXemiMtry  and  Materia  Medicc^^Yrol,  R  E.  Rogers,  Philadelphia, 
President;  £.  Cutter,  Massachusetts,  Secretary. 

Practical  Medicine  and  Obstetrics — D.  A.  O'Donnell,  Baltimore,  Pres- 
ident; B.  F.  Dawson,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 

Surgery — John  T.  Hogden,  Missouri,  President;  W.  F.  PMk|  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  Secretary. 

Meteorology  and  Epidemic  Diseases — George  Sutton,  Indiana^  Presi- 
dent; Elisha  Harris,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 

Medical  Jurisprudence—^.  0.  Busey,  Washington,  President ;  EL  I4 
Howard,  Baltimore,  Secretary. 

Physiology — 3.  C.  Dalton,  N.  Y.,  President;  D.  Pay  ton,  Oregon, 
Secretary. 

Psychology — Isaac  Ray,  Philadelphia,  President ;  John  W.  KirwiOi 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary. 

Library  Committee  at  Washington, — Dr.  J.  M.  Tonor. 

On  the  CHmatology  and  Epidemics  (?/^Maine,  Dr.  Wood,  Portland ; 
New  Hampshire,  A.  B.  Crosby;  Massachusetts,  EL  Cutter;  Rhode 
Island,  Edward  T.  Caswell ;  Connecticut,  I.  C.  Jackson ;  New  York, 
Dr.  W.  F.  Thorns;  New  Jersey,  E.  M  Hunt;  Pennsylvania,  W.  8. 
Wells;  Maryland,  C.  H.  Ohr;  Georgia,  A.  L  Senimes;  Missouri,  W. 
&  Edgar;  Alabama,  Dr.  R  T.  Mitbhell ;  Texas  a  M  Welch;  Illinois, 
D.  Prince;  Indiana,  D.  Clark;  District  of  Columbia,  Dr.  J.  W.  H. 
Lovejoy;  Iowa,  I.  Williamson.;  Michigati,  Douglas ;  Ohio,^J.  A«  Mur> 
phy  ;  California,  Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch ;  Tennessee,  B.  E.  Bowline ;  Wes.t 
Virginia,  E.  A.  Hildreth;  Minnesota,  Charles  N.  Hewitt;  Virginia, 

21— Vol.  IV. 
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Wortham ;  Delaware,  L.  B.  Bush ;  Arkansas,  Dr.  Sinks ;  Mississippi 
J.  P.   Moore;  Lousiana,  S.  M.   Benitss;  Wisconsin,  J.   £.   Rantell; 
Kentucky,  L.  P.  Yandell,  Sr.;  Oregon,  E.  R  Fisk ;  North  Carolina,  F. 
J.  Hay  wooNd ;  Colorado,  R  Gr.  Buckingham ;  South  Carolina,  M.  Sim- 
mons. 

Special  Committtts—'Dv.  A.  L.  Mc Arthur,  Cnicago,  Illinois.  On  the 
nature  and  process  of  the  restoration  of  bone. 

George  Sutton,  Indiana — Comparative  Pathology  and  the  effects 
which  diseases  of  inferior  animals  have  upon  the  human  system. 

Br.  Antizell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Ghinchona  Tree. 

Vaccination — Chairman,  Dr.  T.  M.  Wise,  Kentucky. 

Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Retina — R  F.  Mitchell,  Alabama. 

Some  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Colorado — John  Eisner,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Skin  Transplantation, — J.  Ford  Thomson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  K.  BABTLBTr,  Secretary. 

THEN   GAME   THE  fEMALE  PHYSICIAN   QUESTION. 

Under  the  head  of  unfinished  business,  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, offered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  by  Dr.  H. 
Hutchinson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 
The  proposed  amendment  is  embodied  in  the  following  resolution : 
Res(>lvea^  That  the  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  not  to  ex- 
clude delegates  from  Female  Colleges. 

Dr.  Harding,  of  Indiana. — I  move  the  adoption  of  thai  resolution, 
and  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  pertinent  to  the  question 
which  is  termed  vexatious.  It  has  been  before  this  associatidn  re- 
peatedly, year  after  year,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it 
should  be  definitely  settled.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  females 
should  not  be  allowed  to  practice  as  physicians — can  see  no  good 
reason  why,  when  practicing  physicians,  they  should  not  be  admitted 
to  this  Association  as  delegates,  when  qualified.  They  have  arrived  at 
that  point  when  their  professional  ability  and  zeal  cannot  be  ignored, 
even  Dy  those  who  claim  to  have  the  least  respect  for  thenL  You  all  re- 
alize the  necessity  for  taking  action  in  this  matter,  and  that  speedily — 
for  your  professional  duties  have  brought  you  more  or  less  in  contact 
with  female  physicians.  These  women  have  combatted  against  all 
opposition,  have  overcome  nearly  every  obstacle  thrown  in  their  path, 
and  now  simply  ask  a  recognition  from  us — a  mere  recognition  of  tnem, 
as  physicians  and  not  interlopers.  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  give  them 
the  cold  shoulder :  such  a  course  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  profession  in  the  estimation  of  intelligent  right-minded  people. 
You  cannot  shift  the  occasion  by  placing  the  question  in  a  faase  po> 
sition,  even  were  any  of  you  so  disposed,  but  must  consider  it  impar 
tially.  With  me  it  is  not  simply :  '*  Shall  we  admit  the  women  as 
delegates,"  but  *^  Is  it  not  for  the  interest  of  the  profession  to  aid 
them  in  every  possible  manner?  "  Suppose  that  we  refuse  their  ap- 
plication, what  may  be  the  result  ?  Instead  of  harmony  in  the  pro- 
fession we  shall  heve  strife,  and  the  legitimate  practice  of  medicine 
will  be  endangered.  If  we  refuse  the  women  admission  we  shall 
drive  them  into  homoeopathy,  etc.  Let  the  women  come  in,  open 
the  Colleges  to  tliem,  dash  down  the  barriers  and  all  will  be  well 
(Applause.) 
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Dr.  Davis,  of  Illinois. — I  hope  the  question  wiU  not  be  disposed  of 
until  the  Association  understands  its  full  meaning.  What  does  the 
proposed  amendment  mean  ?  Gentlemen,  it  means  that  the  delegates 
from  Female  Colleges — whether  male  or  female — are  eligible  to  be* 
come  members  of  this  Association.  Thus  for^hey  have  sent  a  male 
representative,  but  if  we  adopt  this  proposed  amendment,  the  door 
will  then  be  thrown  open  to  females,  and  these  females  will  undoubt- 
edly  come  in.  But  pause,  and  think  for  a  moment  Has  the  time 
come  when  you  are  willing  to  throw  aside  all  distinctions  as  to  sex  Y 
Will  that  time  ever  come  ?  Is  there  no  differences  between  the 
sexes  ?  And  are  we  to  forget  all  distinction  because  of  popular 
clamor  ?  I  make  no  comparisons  as  to  the  merits  of  the  relative 
sexes  for  the  profession — ^but  I  say,  gentlemen.  **  Let  the  female  re- 
main in  her  sphere,  and  I  will  remain  in  mine. '  (Applause.)  I  will 
say  to  her,  ^*  You  no  more  can  do  the  work  designed  for  me  than  I 
can  do  the  work  designed  for  you."  Woman  has  her  sphere— man 
has  his  sphere,  and  the  assumption  that  woman  rises  when  she  un- 
sexes  herself^  I  claim  to  be  erroneous.  But  if  we  are  to  admit  of  the 
change,  if  woman  is  to  step  into  every  profession,  then  she  will  take 
the  shape,  the  plain  and  the  rough  work  of  man-^who  will  admit 
such  work  to  be  within  her  sphere.  The  Creator  has  given  the  sexes 
many  distinctive  features,  ana  intended  each  for  a  different  sphere. 
This  fact  is  unmistakable.  Woman,  pure  woman,  mav  be  a  power  in 
the  land— in  her  sphere.  Then  let  her  not  mistake  her  sacred  mis- 
sion as  wife  and  mother,  as  the  light  of  the  household.  Let  us  not 
yield  to  the  cry  of  **  Woman's  rights,"  as  now  construed.  I  have  had 
women  at  the  clinical  basin,  stripped  a  patient  before  them,  made 
examinations  and  remarks,  conducted  myself  with  the  same  freedom 
which  characterizes  the  ordinary  clinic,  conversing  about  the  case  and 
explaining  all  its  important  points.  But,  gentlemen,  after  all  my  ex- 
perience, I  am  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  it  would  be 
better  for  these  women  if  they  remained  in  their  sphere.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Donahue,  of  Ohio. — I  move  that  the  resolution  be  tabled. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Dr.  King,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  an  able,  elaborate  address  in  be- 
half of  the  .amendment  Not  being  a  speaker  he  did  not  propose  to 
say  much,  but  he  wanted  the  question  settled.  In  his  own  local  so- 
ciety it  had  been  defeated  and  defeated  year  after  year,  and  it  was 
getting  troublesome.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  association  of 
learned  scientific  men  to  war  with  women.  (Hisses.)  If  they 
must  exercise  their  bellicose  propensities,  they  should  enlist  un- 
der General  Crook  to  fight  the  Apaches.  Gentlemen  had  talked 
about  the  sphere  of  women.  Would  these  gentlemen  be  a  little 
more  explicit  -  in  their  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sphere.  Perhaps  they  would  take  India  for  their  standard— where 
the  women  were  treated  as  brute  animals — 

**  Doomed  by  the  law  of  man  to  toil ; 
Yoked  to  the  plow  and  fettered  to  the  soil.** 

Let  them  assist  in  lifting  up  woman,  if  they  consider  her  degraded. 
Some  gifted  minds  had  handsomely  termed  her  "  the  ministering 
angel.  That  sounded  well,  smacked  of  euphony,  but  according  to 
their  definition  was  not  practical  enough.  Could  she  not  be  a  min- 
istering angel  and  also  a  physician  ?  "  Oh,  no,  she  lacks  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  for  such  a  purpose.    She  is  weak  and  silly,  and  can 
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not  grasp  witb  the  science  of  niedicine.  We  have  the  intellect,  we 
c&n  grasp/'  said  the  speaker.  Why  he  had  examined  the  records  of 
the  Female  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about— knew  that  the  women  had  made  rapid  strides  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  that  many  of  them  were  skillful  praetictioners.  If  it  wat 
eoneistent  with  the  code  of  ethics,  and  he  believed  such  to  be  the  case, 
Ihe  women  should  certainly  be  sbdtnitted  to  the  Association.  As  the 
case  now  stood,  a  member  of  the  Medical  Association  could  not  re- 
cognize a  female  as  a  member  of  the  profession— could  not  consalt 
with  her.  If  he  was  summoned,  and  found  a  woman  had  charge  of  » 
case,  what  cou^d  he  do  ?  According  to  the  law  of  the  Association  he 
must  say  to  her,  "  Walk  out  of  this  house  and  let  me  take  ezclosiTe 
charge  of  this  case."  Tbe^speaker  would  rather  remove  his  right  arm 
than  perform  so  mean  an  actk  As  the  case  now  stands  he  could  not 
consult  with  the  President  of  the  Association,  the  eminent  Dr.  Stilk, 
and  this  because  the  Doctor  was  consulting  physician  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Female  Collega  Under  the  present  regime^  if  the  Association 
consulted  with  its  President  it  stultified  itsell  (Applause  and  his- 
ses.) 

Dr.  Henry  Gibbbns  made  a  brief  Speech  upon  the  question.  He 
favored  th^  an^ndment :  believed  that  women  had  a  perfect  right  lo 
practice  medicine,  but  did  not  think  mixed  colleges  healthy.  He 
oelieved  that  his  residence  upon  the  verge  of  the  continent,  away 
from  the  turmoil  and  strife  over  the  woman  question  in  the  East, 
qualified  him  to  consider  the  matter  dispassionately.  He  was  aston- 
ished at  the  course  of  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Davis,  and  the  ad  eaptandmm 
argument  he  presented.  Th6  question,  being  one  of  vital  importance, 
demanded  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  members. 

Dr.  Johnson,  of  Missouri,  opposed  the  amendment. 

Upon  the  fourth  day  the  woman  question  came  up  again. 

Dr.  Atlee,  of  Philadelphia,  offered  the  following  resolution ; 

Eesoivedf  That  the  American  Medical  Association  acknowledges  the 
right  of  its  members  to  meet  in  consultation  the  graduates  and 
teachers  of  Women's  Medical  Colleges,  provided  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  Association  is  obsei'ved. 

Dr.  Scorer  hoped  that  no  action  wotdd  be  taken  on  the  resolution. 
Inasmuch  as  the  question  was  disoossed  fully  yesterday,  he  woold 
protest  against  the  question  coming  up  again.  Ue  thought  that  the 
sense  oi  the  Association  traa  fully  aBcertained  by  the  votes  already 
taken. 

Dr  Johnson,  of  Missouri,  had  a  few  words  to  tay  in  behalf  of  the 
resolution.  He  hoped  it  would  pass.  This  was  not  a  question  as  to 
the  admission  of  women  into  the  Association }  it  was  merely  a  ratoln- 
tion  to  protect  the  medical  soienee.  He  would  rc^et  to  have  the 
women  assailed  by  the  Association ;  any  honorable  man  would  i^ee 
with  him  on  that  proposition.  Let  the  women  have  their  own  awy 
ciations  and  manage  their  own  affairs ;  but  when  it  comes  to  consult^ 
ing,  all  barriers  should  be  removed.    (Applause). 

Dr.  Gibbons  called  for  the  reading  of  the  resolution. 

The  Secretary  complied  with  the  request 

A  SPBiOBTLT  DnOXISaiOH. 

Dr.  Siorer.—l  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  (Applause) 
Dr.  Johnsoti, — Can  a  motion  be  made  while  I  have  the  floor  7 
Frtsident — No,  sir. 


/" 


Dr.  Johnson  coniinued  bk  remftrka,  showing  the  pecnliur  position 

in  which  the  President  was  placed  aa  consulting  physician  of  i^ 
Female  Medical  College  in  Philadephia.  According  to  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  even  members  of  the  Association  could  not  oonsult  with 
the  President  without  violating  its  laws. 

When  Br.  Johnson  concluded,  cries  of  **  Question  I"  **  Question  I " 
"  Dr.  Atlee  I  "  "  Dr.  Atlee  !  "  were  heard. 

Dr.  Atlee. — Oentlemen,  we  onlj  ask  for  this  Association  a  certain 
endorsement  in  the  course  pursued.  The  peculiar  position  we  of 
Philadelphia  occupy  compels  us  to  demand  the  attention  of  the*  Asso- 
ciation :  all  we  ask  is  a  definition  of  the  course  we  are  to  pursua 

Cries  of  "  Question !  "  •*  Question  ! " 

Dr.  Mc  Arthur,  of  Illinois,  suggested  the  ^ttlement  of  the  question 
by  the  local  society;  if  that  became  impossible,  then  it  might  be 
appealed  to  the  National  Association.  In  the  present  case  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  Association  to  decide  the  question — ^it  would  not 
change  the  condition  of  affairs. 

Dr.  Gibban$.^^Then  why  not  vote  upon  the  question  at  once? 

Dr.  Mc  Arthur. — It  would  simply  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 

Dr.  Oibbons. — Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that  it  is  wrong  for 
this  Association  to  make  a  declaration  of  truth  ?  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  Association  will  shirk  its  duty,  and  leave  so  important  a  mat- 
ter in  a  chaotic  state  ?  Answering  for  many  of  the  intelligent  &ces 
before  me,  I  may  answer  in  the  negative. 

"  Question  1"  again  from  all  quarters. 

Dr.  Toner. — I  have  an  amendment  to  offer :  "  Provided^  That  they 
are  supported  and  recognized  by  the  local  and  State  Medical 
Societies." 

Dr.  Storer — I  call  for  another  reading  of  the  resolution. 

Kequest  complied  with. 

Dr.  Storer. — One  word,  Mr.  Chairman;  (Cries  of  "  Go  on  l"  "  Ques- 
tion 1") 

A  vote  taken  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Dr.  Toner  resulted  as 
follows:  Ayes,  53;  noes,  61.  Lost  (In  voting,  delegates  arose  and 
were  counted  by  the  Secretary.) 

Dr.  Storer. — i  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes  on  this  question. 

The  Association,  by  a  vote  taken,  decided  against  the  calling  the 
ayes  and  noes. 

Dr.  Stout — Unless  we  acyourn  the  Oakland  excursion  project  will 
be  defeated. 
A  Delegate, — I  have  some  resolutions  to  offer. 
The  President — You  are  out  of  order,  sir. 
A  Delegate. — I  call  for  the  reading  of  Dr.  Atlee's  resolution. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  resolution. 

Dr,  Storer. — One  word — (Cries  of  "  Question  1") 

Dr.  Storer. — I  will  state,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  hopored  Presi- 
dent->and  I  esteem  him  highly — that  if  we  endore  him  in  his  capa- 
city as  consulting  physician  of  the  Philadelphia  Female  College,  we 
stultify  ourselves.  And  if  he  had  been  consulting  physician  a  year 
ago,  he  would  not  occupy  his  present. position. 

(Dr.  Gibbons. — I  call  the  gentleman  to  order). 

Dr.  Storer. — I  accept  the  order,  and  proceed  to  state  that  our  Presi- 
dent himself  has  expressed  bis  views  on  the  question,  and  he  has  bad 
experience.    (Cries  of  "  Question !"  "  Question  T') 
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Dr.  Toner. — I  wish  to  say— (An  incessant  din  prevented  our  reporter 
from  hearing  what  was  said.) 

THB  OBIOINAL  BE80LUTI0N. 

The  question  recurred  upon  the  original  resolution. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Brown  moved  that  the  subject  matter  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Dr.  Toner  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table. 

The  President  called  for  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Misunderstanding  the  question  before  the  house,  many  delegates 
arose,  then  became  seated,  and  continued  to  give  evidence  of  inde- 
cision, until  the  body  of  the  house  recalled  reminiscences  of  the  fish- 
ing experiences  by  the  incessant  bobbing  in  progress. 

Finally  a  delegate  called  upon  the  President  to  state  the  question. 

Dr.  Atlee  called  for  a  vote  upon  the  original  proposition. 

Dr.  Davis  desired  to  know  it  the  Association  would  falsify  its  record 
of  yesterday  and  continue  to  wrangle  until  it  was  too  late  to  go  oTer 
the  bay.  The  question  under  consideration  did  not  amount  to  anj 
more  than  tweedledee  and  tweedledum  at  best 

Dr.  Cole. — I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  8  o'clock  this  evening,  and 
make  the  consideration  of  this  resolution  the  special  order.    Carried. 

THE  OAKLAND  BX0UR8I0V. 

The  members  of  the  Association,  together  with  other  invited  guests, 
proceeded  to  the  Oakland  boat  under  the  escort  of  Professor  Carr, 
and  paid  the  promised  visit  to  the  "  city  over  the  bay." 


■«^ 


STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  Stat«  of  West  Virginia,  met  June  7th, 
in  the  Court  House  of  Berkeley  county. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  H.,  Dr.  Bland,  of  Weston,  the  President,  called  the 
Society  to  order. 

Mr.  President  read  his  address,  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Society,  and  spoke  very  appropriately  of  the 
proud  future  that  awaits  an  institution  organized  as  tnis  Society  was 
for  the  promotion  of  purposes  so  laudible. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Laidley,  delegate  from  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Fenn^ 
sylvania,  was  introduced  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Hamill,  and  on 
motion  of  Dr.  Hupp  he  was  invited  to  take  a  s^at  with  the  members 
and  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  was  read  by  the  chair 
man,  Dr.  Bates,  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  Hupp,  made  his  report,  which  was  referred  to  a 
committee — Drs.  Sharp,  Ramsey,  and  Weisel — to  be  audited ;  reported 
correct,  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Sharp,  of  the  special  committee  to  settle  with  Dr.  James  K 
Reeves,  asked  for  and  was  granted  further  tima 

Dr.  Hupp  remarked  that  he  held  in  his  hands  a  repoK  on  Topo- 
rapby.  Climatology,  and  Epidemic  Diseases  of  Upshur  County,  by 
r.  £lia8  S.  Bronson,  who  was  absent,  and  which,  if  the  Society  m 
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reqaeet,  should  be  read ;  which;  on  motion,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Necrology  not  present.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Bates,  the 
committee  was  granted  until  next  meeting  to  report 

Dr.  Todd,  of  Wheeling,  read  a  lengthy  and  instructive  report  on 
the  Medical  Botany  of  the  State,  and  detailed  some  novel  cases  of 
poisoning  occurring  in  his  practice,  in  the  successful  management  of 
which  he  relied  nearly  exclusively  on  applications  of  aqua  ammonia 
externally,  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  internally,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Lazzell,  with 
instructions  to  publish  such  portions  as  they  may  deem  appropriate. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Sharp  read  a  volunteer  paper  replete  with  interesting 
matter  on  the  Tewperaiure  of  the  body  in  health  and  disease,  which, 
on  motion  of  Dr.  Weisel,  was  ordered  to  be  published  in  extenso. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Laidley  made  interesting  remarRs  on  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  in  health  and  disease,  and  inquired  of  the  author  if  he  had 
noted  the  temperature  of  the  blood — not  noted. 

Dr.  Bates  offered  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted, 
instructing  that,  hereafter,  no  member  who  may  be  in  arrears  for 
admission  fee  or  annual  dues  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the  transactions, 
and  if  settlement  be  neglected  for  two  years  the  names  of  all  such 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  members. 

Dr.  Bates  also  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unanimously, 
that  the  constitution  be  amended  in  such  manner  that  the  annual 
assessment  shall  become  due  and  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  June  annually,  instead  of  first  of  January  as  heretofore. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hupp,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish 
each  member  of  the  Society  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions. 

Society  adjourned  till  7^  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  society  met  persuant  to  adjournment,  at  7}  o'clock,  p.  m. 

A  volunteer  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Weisel,  detailing  the 
history  of  five  cases,  successfully  treated,  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
that  species  of  entozoa  denominated  trichina  spiralis.  The  paper  was 
referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Todd,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  be  consti- 
tuted who  shall  make  still  further  investigations,  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting,  on  the  Medical  Botany  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Bates,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hour  of  a(^ournment  was 
rapidly  approaching,  moved  that  the  Questions  for  discussion  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  which  was  adoptea. 

Dr.  Hupp  presented  the  report  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Jepson,  of  Wheeling,  in 
accordance  with  by-law  IV,  giving  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  Wheeling  and  county  of  Ohio, 
together  with  other  matters  of  interest,  which  was  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  ordered  on  file. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Brock,  of  Morgantown,  offered  a  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions endorsing  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  its  liberal  encourage- 
ment of  educational  facilities  in  the  State,  which  were  adopted. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  to  the  admission  of  John 
Reynold,  M  D ,  and  J.  J.  Straith,  M.  D.,  as  members,  the  former,  of 
Sheperdstown,  and  the  latter,  of  Charlestown.  Both  were  unani- 
mously elected. 

Early  in  the  session  N.  D.  Baker,  M.  D,  of  Martinsburg,  and  John 
B.Snodgrass,  M  D.,  of  Mill  Creek,  Berkeley  county ,  were  admitted  to 
membership. 

Dr.  Bates  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  memorialize  the 
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LegiBlaiure  to  abolish  all  laws  (State)  prohiJi»tin|;  practical  Anaiomj. 
Adopted. 

Dr.  Hupp  .proposed  a  resolution  recommending  and  earnestly 
urging  all  School  Boards  to  require  children  to  produce  evidence  of 
their  having  been  successfully  vaccinated  before  they  are  permitted 
to  attend  the  public  schools  within  the  State. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Jepson,  of  Wheeling,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Bamsay,  of  Clarks- 
burg, were  appointed  essayists  to  report  at  next  meeting. 

Delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  Dr.  G.  A. 
HamilC  of  Martinsburg ;  Delegate  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  Dr.  S.  L.  Jepson,  of  Wheeling. 

Committee  on  Publication — Dra  Bates,  Hupp,  Dent,  Safford,  and  J. 
G.  Wilson. 

Committee  on  I^pidemics — Continued. 

Necrology— Drs.  Bates,  Wilson,  and  W.  H.  Sharp. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  tor  the  ensuing  year, 
vis: 

Fresideni—'DT.  J.  M.  Lazzell,  Fairmont 

Vice  FreHdent—IiT.  H.  J.  Weisel,  Wheeling;  Dr.  G.  A.  Hamill, 
Martinsburg ;  Dr.  L.  R  Charter,  West  Qnion. 

Secretary— Dr.  Wm.  M.  Dent,  Newburg. 

Treoiurer—Dv.  John  C.  Hupp,  Wheeling. 

Wheeling,  West  Union  and  Point  Pleasant  were  put  in  nomination, 
and  a  ballot  being  taken,  Wheeling  was  chosen- as  the  next  place  of 
meeting. 

Dr.  Weisel  offered  a  resolution  declaring  it  unprofessional  to  render 
professional  services  by  contract,  or  for  a  specitied  sum  per  annum, 
which  was  adopted. 

After  a  very  pleasant  session  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  in 
Wheeling  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June,  1872. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY. 


The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
and  Surgery  took  place  at  the  Christian  Church,  on  Sixth  streel, 
between  Smith  apd  Mound  streets,  June  29th,  evening,  in  the  pres- 
enoe  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  College  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  the  institution.  The  venerable  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  Dr.  B.  F.  Lawson,  presided  over  the  exercises,  and  Dr. 
Lilienthal  delivered  the  diplomas  to  the  gentlemen  graduates. 

There  were  thirty-two  graduates,  as  follows : 


Edmund  H.  Banks,  Ohio. 
Wm.  A.  Bradford,  Missouri. 
Jno.  G.  Albers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  P.  Cope,  Indiana. 
W.  T.  Cooper,  Indiana. 
Wm.  M.  Cox,  Missouri 
Geo.  W.  Daniels,  West  Virginia. 
W.  C.  W.  Glazier,  Pennsvlvania 
Charles  B.  Hawley,  New  York. 


Ber^jamin  E.  Miller,  Ohio 
S.  N.  Osburn,  Indiana^ 
A.  Miesse,  Ohio. 
J.  T.  Martin,  Ohio. 
M.  M.  Strawsburg,  Ohia 
J.  C.  Stovall,  Alabama. 
Jas.  E.  Taylor,  Ohio. 
Jeff.  C.  O'Neal,  MonUna. 
Wm.  P.  Weaver,  Ohia 
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Homer  Jackson,  FMuiijrWMUJL 

Z.  C.  Eelao,  Indianaw 

A.  L.  King,  Ohia 

C.  C.  Leaclunan,  IndiAnft. 

Julius  Marcus,  Ohia 

G.  C.  Robertson,  Kentucky. 

F.  A.  Norman,  Ohia 


J.  J.  Black,  Ohia 
G.  W.  Osbum,  Ohia 
A.  G.  Lewis,  New  York. 
6.  A.  Weems,  Missouri. 
A.  C  Irwin,  lllinoia 
P.  L.  Tribbey,  IllinoisL 
Wm.  H.  Banwell,  Ohia 


The  exercises  were  commenced  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hobba. 

Dr.  Lawson,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  urged  the  young  men 
to  continue  a  habit  of  study,  for  which  the  foundations  had  been  laid 
by  the  faculty  of  this  institution.  They  had  been  taught  how  to 
learn,  and  a  larger  amount  of  knowledge  was  in  readiness  for  their 
conquest  And  if  there  were  any  among  them  who  had  no  heart  to 
enter  upon  this  as  there  life-work,  he  would  advise  them  to  retire  lo 
the  plowshare  or  the  jaokplane. 

As  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  were  read  by  Hon  Milton  Sayler, 
each  of  the  gentlemen  was  presented  w  th  his  diploma,  the  mark  of 
his  attainments,  and  the  right  hand  of  the  fraternity  was  extended 
to  him  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lilienthal,  as  President  of  the  College  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  advice  of  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  was  of  a  practical  nature.  He  congratulated  the 
class  on  the  successful  termination  of  their  studies,  and  wished  them 
all  possible  success  in  the  profession  on  whose  threshold  they  stood. 
He  had  no  doubt  they  would  all  reflect  credit  upon  the  institution 
that  gave  them  their  diplomas,  and  make  skillful  and  worthy  practi- 
tioners. He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  continued  prosperity 
of  their  alma  mater. 

The  institution  was  established  on  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation, 
and  they  need  never  fear  of  having  the  diploma  of  an  extinct  college 
in  their  possession  to  mark  the  period  oi  their  entrance  upon  the 
important  profession  which  they  had  elected  to  follow.  There  were 
betore  him  thirty-two  graduates,  representing  ten  differeot  States  of 
the  Union,  frdm  the  empire  State  of  New  York  to  the  border  State  of 
Missouri  This  fact  alone  indicated  the  vitality  and  prosperity  of  the 
college,  were  there  no  other  evidence  accessible.  All  the  obstacles 
that  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  college  had  been  bat- 
tered down  one  by  one,  the  last  and  greatest  victory  being  that  of 
compelling  the  recognition  of  the  college  by  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 
in  common  with  the  other  colleges  of  the  city.  Against  all  the 
protests  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  it  had  been  entirely  ignored  by  the 
institution  referred  to,  and  a  selfish  and  aristocratic  monopoly  main- 
tained. But  the  faculty  had  not  despaired.  They  had  renewed  their 
protest  against  the  great  wrong  from  time  to  time,  and  Dr.  Tbacker, 
by  his  repeated  attacks  on  the  outrageous  system,  had  finally  broken 
it  down.  The  students  of  the  college  now  enjoyed  equal  privileges 
with  those  of  other  medical  institutions  in  the  city. 

The  college  had  encountered  a  loss  during  the  past  year  by 
the  death  of  Prof  Taliaferro.  By  the  demise  of  Dr.  Taliaferro  the 
institution  lost  a  true  and  faithful  friend,  a  thorough  scholar,  and  a 
successful  teacher.  The  community  lost  in  him  a  skillful  practitioner, 
a  friend  to  the  poor)  and  a  man  in  the  noblest  and  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  His  memory  is  blessed,  and  will  always  be  cherished  by  all  his 
associates,  and  the  large  number  of  his  pupils.  The  chairs  of 
ophthalmology  and  the  chair  of  surgery,  now  vacant,  would  have  to  be 
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filled,  and  the  Board  of  Trusteed  had  taken  the  queBtion  under 
serious  consideration.  The  friends  of  the  institution  might  rest 
assured  that  they  would  be  filled  by  men  who  would  be  an  honor  to 
the  college  and  a  pride  to  their  profession. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Doctor's  address  the  audience  was  dis- 
missed with  the  benediction  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hobbs,  and  the  graduating 
class  and  a  number  of  their  friends  adjourned  to  Keppler's,  on  Fourth 
street,  to  partake  of  refreshments.  While  the  discussion  of  the  good 
things  was  going  on,  the  following  toasts  were  drank: 

"  Our  worthy  Dean,  Dr.  B.  F.  Lawson."    Hesponse  by  Dr.  Lawson. 

*•  The  Graduating  Clafls."    Response  by  Dr.  Z.  C.  Kelso. 

**  The  Board  of  Trustees."     Response  by  Hon.  Milton  Sayler. 

"  Our  invited  Guests."  Responses  by  Dr.  Mc II vain  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Hobbs. 

The  party  broke  up  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  the  graduates 
a^ain  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  Faculty  and  all  their 
friends. 


Application  fob  Cancer. — An  Italian  Medical  Joarnal  recom- 
mends the  following  application  for  cancer  of  the  breast :  Con- 
centrated acetic  acid,  15  parts;  creosote,  3|^  parts;  water,  450 
parts.  A  case  is  mentioned,  in  which  a  cancer  was  removed, 
and  cicatrization  completed,  in  six  weeks.  The  application  was 
made  on  lint,  four  or  five  times  daily. — Denial  Times. 
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A  Treatise  on  Disbasbs  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  Wm.  A.  Ham- 
mond, M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  dystem, 
and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  tbe  Bellevue  Uospital  Medical  College. 
With  forty-five  illustrations.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
Cincinnati :  R.  Carroll  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  752. 

The  forthcoming  of  this  very  valuable  work  on  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  was  announced  some  time  ajifo.  and  our  readers,  with  ourself, 
will  be  Iliad  of  its  appearance.  Prof.  Hammond  is  ah  able  writer,  and 
has  had  a  very  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases; 
and  that  a  treatise  by  him  would  be  one  of  a  high  order  was  what  yi^ 
anticipated,  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  our  anticipations 
have  been  realized. 

The  author  states  that  be  endeavored  to  present  a  treatise,  which, 
without  beinfj^  superficial,  would  be  concise  and  explicit,  and  which, 
while  making  no  claim  to  being  exhaustive,  would,  nevertheless,  be 
sufficiently  complete  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  seek  information  fi*om  its  pages.  That  he  has 
been  successful  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  decision  of  all  competent 
to  Judge. 

The  work  embraces  an  introductory  chapter,  which  relates  to  the 
instruments  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases^  of  the  nervous  system,  and  five  sections.  Of  these,  the  first 
treats  of  diseases  of  the  brain;  the  second,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord; 
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the  third,  cerebro-spinal  diseases;  the  fourth,  diseases  of  the  nerve 
cells ;  and  the  fifth,  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves. 

The  author  very  justly  claims,  as  a  feature  of  the  work,  that  it  rests 
to  a  great  extent  on  his  own  observation  and  experience,  and  is  there- 
fore no  mere  compilation.  He  has  views  of  his  own  on  every  disease 
considered,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  express  them. 

As  Prof.  Hammond  is  of  undoubted  authority  in  the  branch  of  medi- 
cine he  represents,  and  having  in  mind  the  somewhat  famous  discus- 
sion on  brain  tumors,  etc.,  that  occurred  last  fall  between  Drs.  Bar- 
tholow  and  Ck)megys,  we  thought  we  would  consult  him  on  some  of  the 
points  at  issne  between  the  disputants.  On  page  452  of  the  Reprbtory 
of  1870,  Dr.  B.  quotes  Dr.  C.  as  saying  in  a  published  paper :  *•  It  is  not 
difficalt  to  recognize  lesions  of  the  brain  by  observing  the  condition  of 
fimction  of  organs  supplied  bv  the  cephalic  nerves;  but,  to  say  with 
certainty  what  is  the  nature  of  lesions,  is  most  often  impossible.*'  Again, 
"  I  repeat,  as  the  sentiment  of  the  best  writers,  there  are  no  pathog- 
nomonic symptoms  of  tumor,  abscess  or  softening  of  the  brain." 
Says  Prof.  Hammond,  *•  When  there  is  no  such  previous  history,  fif 
hemorrhage,  thrombosis,  or  embolism.  When  there  is,  the  diagnosis  is 
much  easier.  Ed.]  softening  of  the  brain  may  be  confounded  with 
chronic  meningitis,  meningeal  hemorrhage,  or  tumors.  In  tumors  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  are  pain  and  convulsions,  while  the  intellect 
remains  unaff<9cted.  The  pain  is  exceedingly  intense,  while  in  soften- 
ing it  is  dull.  The  speech  in  tumors  is  generally  unaffected."  On 
page  313  is  the  following:  ''The  presence  of  severe  pain  in  the  head 
for  a  long  time  is  of  itself  some  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  tumor, 
if  it  is  unaccompanied  by  febrile  excitement.  Epileptiform  convul- 
sions, occurring  after  the  age  of  forty,  should  excite  suspicion  that 
their  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a  morbid  growth  of  some  kind.  The 
character  of  the  convulsive  seizures  will  aid  us  In  forming  an  opinion 
of  their  etiology.  When  produced  by  a  tumor  they  are  generally 
unilateral,  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  not  so  complete,  and  there  is 
rarely  subsequent  stupor.  The  diagnosis  from  epilepsy  is  rendered 
more  evident  by  the  fact  that,  In  tumor,  the  convulsions  are  seldom 
accompanied  by  mental  weakness,  and  never  by  periods  of  active 
unconsciousness.  From  softening,  the  distinction  can  be  made  with- 
out much  difficulty  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  acute  pain,  the 
integrity  of  the  mind,  and  the  absence  of  general  paresis,  will  usually 
suffice.  But  sometimes  the  discrimination  can  not  be  made,  for  there 
are  cases  of  tumor  in  which  there  is  very  little  pain,  in  which  the  mind 
ia  involved,  and  in  which  the  paralysis  is  not  very  strongly  marked." 

In  regard  to  abscess  of  the  brain.  Prof.  Hammond  says :  "  The  diag- 
nosis of  suppurative  encephalitis  is,  in  the  first  stages,  difficult,  if  not 
impossible ;  the  symptoms  being  common,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
several  other  disorders.  From  cerebral  hemorrhage  the  distinction 
can  be  made  without  difficulty,  for,  although  encephalitis  may  be 
developed  with  rapidity  and  by  an  apopletic  seizure,  the  tendency  is 
for  the  subsequent  phenomena  to  become  progressively  more  marked, 
while  in  hemorrhage  there  is  a  gradual  amelioration.  The  pulse  in 
hemorrhage  is  from  the  first  slow  and  regular,  unless  the  medulla 
oblongata  be  the  seat,  while  in  encephalitis  it  is  rapid  and  Irregular.  . 

"  The  symptoms  due  to  tumors  are  often  almost  identical  in  character 
with  those  attendant  on  abscess.  The  history  of  the  case  is  our  only 
safe  guide.  The  fact  that  the  brain  has  received  an  injury  of  some 
kind,  wilf  indicate  suppurative  encephalitis  as  the  probable  difficulty." 

Oh  the  P'hysiologicil  Eftbcts  of  Sevbrb  and  Protracted  Muscu- 
lar Exercise;  with  special  reference  to  its  influence  upon  the 
secretion  of  Nitrogen.  By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D..  Prof,  of 
Physiology  in  the  fellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.    (Reprinted 
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from  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal.)  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Go. 
Cincinnati :  B.  Carroll  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  91. 

This  little  work  is  an  account  of  the  scientific  observations  of  the 
urine  and  other  excreta  of  the  .celebrated  pedestrian.  Wei^tOQ,  who 
proposed  in  the  Summer  of  1870  to  make  an  attempt  to  walk  four 
hundred  miles  in  live  consecutive  days,  and,  upon  one  of  those  days, 
to  walk  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  in  twentv-iour  consecutive 
hours.  He  offered  to  submit  himself  to  any  scientlnc  observations  that 
Prof.  Plint  miji^ht  wish  to  undertake  in  connection  with  this  effort, 
which  offer  Prof.  Flint  jrladly  accepted. 

Observations  were  made  for  three  distinct  periods ;  first  period,  five 
days  before  the  walk;  second  period,  the  five  days  of  the  walk;  the 
third  period,  five  days  after  the  walk.  For  the  fifteen  davs  Mr.  Weston 
was  under  observation,  a  trusty  assistant  was  with  him  every 
instant,  day  and  niglit,  who  weighed  his  food,  and  drink,  and  made 
notes.  The  urine  and  feces  were  sent  to  the  laboratory  of  Prof. 
Doremus,  where  they  were  analyzed  under  his  direction  by  his  able 
assistant,  Mr.  Oscar  Loew.  The  results  show  the  value  of  the  immense 
amount  of  labor  bestowed  by  Mr.  Loew  upon  l^ese  analyses. 

The  work  will  be  found  interesting  to  every  physician.  A  number 
of  important  results  were  obtained  valuable  to  the  physiologist. 

The  Parents'  Guide;   or  Human  Development  through   Inherited 
Tendencies.    By  Mrs.  Hester  Pendleton.    Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    One  vol.  12mo.    Price  $1.50.    S.  R.  Wells,  Pub- 
lisher, 389  Broadway,  New  York. 
What  America  needs  above  every  thing  else  to  give  a  stesTdy  and 
substantial  growth  to  her  institutions  is,  good  mothei*8,  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  book  to  flirnish  such  intormation,  and  to  give  such  council 
as  shall  contribute  to  an  improved  motherhood.    Written  in  a  terse, 
clear  style,  yet  refined  and  almost  delicate  in  the  treatment  of  the 
difiicult  phases  of  the  subject,  it  commends  itself  at  once  to  the  reader, 
and  can  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  lasting  benefit.    Written  bv  an 
American  lady  of  much  experience  and  observation,  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  American  women,  while  American  men,  whose  interest  ia 
the  aflairs  of  home  life  is  scarcely  inferior,  will  find  its  attentive  perusal 
a  profitable  employment. 
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Times  are  Ohanqbd  and  we  are 
Changed.— The  Lancet  and  Ob- 
server for  June,  In  announcing  that 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital  had  been 
fk*eed  from  party  dominancv,  states 
the  fact  in  the  following  dolorous 
Btyle:  "It  is  well  known  here- 
abouts that  for  a  long  time  a  few 
discontented  and  unhappy  gentle- 
men have  labored  to  bring  a  degree 
of 'outside  pressure^  to  bear  upon 
the  trustees  to  effect  various  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  the  complex- 
Ion  of  the  stafl'.  The  Board  very  man- 
f^illy  resisted  these  machinations 
for  a  time,  taking  the  very  proper 


ground  to  know  no  school  [that  is, 
none  but  the  Miami  school].  Thev 
have  recently  dritted  from  this  safe 
policy,  and  in  a  fit  of  child's  play  re- 
solved that,  after  Octol>er  1,  1«7I, 
no  member  of  the  stafi' shall  be  con- 
nected with  anv  medical  college  !'* 
Now  we  think  it  is  very  probable 
that  before  the  **  revolutionary 
changes"  were  brought  about  there 
were  ''a  few  discontented  and  un- 
happy gentlemen,-'  for  it  was 
enough  to  make  any  honest  man 
*' discontented  and  unhappy '' tliat 
a  great  public  charitv  like  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hospital  should  be  under  the 
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dominancy  of  a  party  of  men.  and 
carried  on  for  the  almost  exclusive 
benefit  of  a  single  colleji^e,  whose 
fkcalty,  taken  as  a  whoie>  had  less 
claims  npon  it  as  regards  competen- 
cy to  treat  the  sick  tlian  any  of  the 
other  colleges.  Bat  times  have 
changed,  and  those  honest  gentle- 
men whose  pious  souls  were  grieved 
because  right  and  justice  were  tram- 
pled under  foot  and  wrongflourished 
now  rejoice  in  the  overthrow  of  in- 
iquity and  the  vindication  of  right- 
eousness. But,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  is  it  with  the  party  of  which 
the  Lancet  and  Obaerver  is  the  or- 
gan ?  Are  they  in  the  blissful  state 
of  feeling  they  were  wont  to  be  be- 
Ibre  the  Board,  '*  in  a  fit  of  child's 
play,  resolved  that  after  October  1, 
1871,  no  member  of  the  staff  shall 
be  connected  with  any  medical  col- 
lege f^  We  should  think  not  ftrom 
the  threat  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation :  *'  We  already  hear 
of  new  clinical  enterprises.  We 
learn  that  the  Miami  College  is  ar- 
ranging^  new  and  special  clinical 

{>lans.  i^ow  what  we  desire  ^o  aslL, 
8  this  state  of  things  advisable  or 
profitable  to  any  one?  Will  the 
spirit  of  antagonism  thus  engen- 
dered be  of  advantage  to  the  hospi- 
tal or  me  medical  interests  of  this 
city?*''  Thus  is  the  aphorism, 
**  times  are  changed,  we  are 
changed,"  proven  to  be  correct. 
Those  who  a  little  while  ago  were 
**  discontented  and  unhappv"  that 
right  was  trampled  in  the  airt,  re- 
joice now  that  it  has  arisen  and 
Tindicated  itself,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  who  were  hilarious  tbsit 
fhiud  prevailed,  are  ^  discontented 
and  unhappy "  that  justice  waves 
ber  flag  triumphantly.  Discontent- 
ment and  unhappuiess.  which  a 
lit<^e  while  ago  overclouded  the 
upright,  has  now  settled  with  its 
gloom  upon  the  wioked — and  such 
B  gloom  t 

In  further  illustration  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement  that  the 
Tiews  of  many  individuals  are  ac- 
eording  to  time  and  circumstances, 
and  not  according  to  principle,  we 

•  Will  ft  be  of  advanUge  to  ibe  Mteot  Medl- 
«i  College^  Beeing  that  the  MUmU  bave  al- 
WATS  lost  every  high-haiuied  game  they  ever 
attempted  to  play» 


will  place  side  by  side  a  couple  of 
extracts  taken  fh>m  editorial  arti- 
cles of  two  different  numbers  of  the 
Lancet  and  Observei^-one  of  the 
date  of  February,  1861,  when  the 
Ohio  faculty  monopolised  the  hos- 
pital of  the  city,  and  one  from  tiie 
last  issue,  June,  1871 : 

Jmnt,  1871. 

Hoirever  we  mi^t 
approve  the  selectToa 
of  any  of  the  worthy 
and  oompeteat  roedl> 
cal  geoUemeii  of  UUa 
citj",  outside  of  xne<fi- 
cal  teaching,  to  Tacan- 
cies  aa  they  occur  in 
the  hoapital  —  aa  we 
have  done  — yet  the 
adoption  of  an  invidi- 
ous rule,  excluding  aB 
but  these,  is  so  rnant- 
fesUy  absurd,  that  we 
suspect  few  will  be 
fband  to  support  it,  ex- 
cept those  who,  from 
motivea  of  revenge  or 
personal  promotioii, 
may  expect  to  reap  the 
advantage. 


Fkbbuaxt,  1861. 

It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten (hat  this  Facul- 
ty (Ohio  Faculty)  baa 
to  give  the  course  of 
inatruotion  in  the 
school  during  the  ses- 
sion, attend  the  hospi- 
tal—and every  intelli- 
gent physician  is  aware 
how  much  Ume  is  re- 
quired if  the  service  is 
well  done  —  and  after 
this  attend  to  their 
private  patienta.  Will 
any  one  say  that  any 
set  of  men  are  equal 
to  thisf  We,  for  one, 
apeak  from  experience, 
and  say  they  are  not. 
We  had  occasion  to  ex- 
press the  same  opin- 
ions Bome  tPro  years 
ago  in  tbifl  Journal.  Wk 

THIIIIC  BTKKY  MOSPfTAL 
BHOUU)  HAVa  ITS  MBN- 
OAt.  BtAtW  VKOOinnCCT- 
■D  WITB  ASfT  OB  AU. 
BOBOOU. 

It  makes  a  great  difference  with 
some  persons  whether  or  not  a  ver- 
dict for  damages  should  be  render- 
ed—whether  it  is  their  ox  that  has 
been  gored  to  death  by  a  neighbor*s 
bull,  or  whether  a  neighbor's  ox 
has  been  gored  to  death  by  their 
bull.  When  the  Ohio  faculty  mono- 
polized the  hospital  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  schools,  the  Lancet 
and  Observer  exclaims :  **  We  think 
every  hoapital  should  have  its  medi- 
cal stajt  unconnected  with  any  or  all 
schools;"*^  but  when  the  Miami 
school  bas  the  monopoly,  the  ex- 
clamation is— *•  The  adoption  of  an 
invidious  rule  (excluding  the  col- 
leges) is  so  manifestly  absurd,  that 
we  suspect  few  will  be  found  to 
support  it,  except  those  who,  from 
motives  of  revenge  or  personal  pro- 
motion, may  expect  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantage.'' 

^Principles  as  Arm  as  a  rock." 
What  a  farce!  Or  is  the  Miami 
party  not  to  be  regarded  as  fair  re- 

gresentatives  of  numanity  ?     We 
ope  not  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 
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To  advocate  sentiments  as  true  be- 
yond peradventure,  and  then  so 
soon  as  one^s  interests  become 
changed  to  ascribe  the  lowest  and 
vilest  motives,  reyenge  and  per- 
sonal promotion,  to  persons  ibr 
maintaining  the  very  same  views, 
exhibits  an  entire  degradation  of 
morals,  or,  rather,  no  morals  at  all. 
With  the  lower  animals  might  is 
right ;  and  with  people  who  act  in 
the  way  of  which  we  speak,  the  rule 
is  no  higher.  It  may  seem  harsh 
to  say  so,  but  the  assertion  is  true, 
and  the  truth  may  as  well  be  spoken. 
Their  code  of  ethics  is  the  mere  ani- 
mal code,  and  knows  no  right,  no 
justice,  no  principles  of  any  kind 
that  would  indicate  that  the  indi- 
vidual belongs  to  any  higher  grade 
of  life  than  tnat  which  springs  from 
the  ground,  and  partakes  nothing 
of  that  higher  life  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  come  from  another  sphere. 
Our  Quaker  friends  recently  held  in 
this  city,  we  understand,  some 
meetings  "to  cultivate  the  senti- 
ments of  a  higher  lif^"  but  the  per- 
sons of  whom  we  speak  could  not 
be  profited  by  them,  for  no  one  can 
cultivate  that  which  he  does  not 
possess. 

« We  learn  that  the  Miami  Col- 
lege is  arranging  new  and  special 
clmical  plans."  The  Miami  Col- 
lege ^*  arranged  new  and  special 
cimical  plans"  under  their  old 
organization  at  the  old  St.  John's 
Hospital,  and  presented  their  stu- 
dents ttte  hospital  ticket  without 
charge  to  prevent  them  patroniz- 
ing the  then  Commercial  Hospital — 
and  what  was  the  amount  of  the 
clinical  material?  Thev  had  from 
no  patients  at  all  in  the  house  to 
bring  before  a  class  up  to  as  high 
as  five.  A  more  complete  fraud  m 
the  w^ay  of  pretended  clinics  was 
never  perpetrated  upon  students, 
and  all  **  new  and  special  clinical 
plans''  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
like  kind.  There  aie  but  two  hos- 
pitals in  the  city  that  approach  any 
ways  near  afibrding  adequate  clin- 
ics, and  those  are,  as  every  physi- 
cian of  Cincinnati  knows,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hospitol  and  the  Hospital 
of  the  Qood  San^aritan.  The  Mi- 
amis  can  not  send  their  students  to 
the  latter,  for  Che  reason  that  its 


whole  staff  is  composed  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
with  the  exception  of  Frof.  Tate, 
of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  There  only  re- 
course for  a  hospital  will  be  some 
of  the  small  pay  hospitals  in  which 
there  is  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  patients  that  can.be  brought 
before  a  class,  and  frequently  none 
at  all.  But  the  day  for  sham  clin- 
ics has  passed  by.  There  was  a 
chance  for  their  success  darins^ 
the  time  of  the  old  rickety  Com- 
mercial Hospital,  but  not  now. 
The  school  tnat  attempts  theniy 
will  do  so  to  its  own  injury. 

'^Will  the  spirit  of  antagonism, 
thus  engendered,  be  of  advanta^ 
to    the   nospitaU  or   the  medical 
interests  of  the  city."    The  Hospi- 
tal will  ]  ave  nothing  to  lose.    It 
can  succeed  better  in  its  great  ob- 
ject as  an  eleemosynary  institution 
by  closing  Its  doors  to  clinical  in- 
struction than  by  opening  them. 
Not  a  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  tickets  to  medical  students 
goes  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion, out  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the    clinics.     But,  granting   they 
will  be  able  to  do  so,  what  medical 
interests  of  the  city  will  be  affect- 
ed by  the  Miami  College's  {fo-evail  - 
ing  upon   their  students   to   stay 
away  from  tlie  Hospital,  because 
they  can  not  have  the  monopoly  of 
the  institution  to  the  exclusion   of 
the  other  schools?    Their  students 
will  suffer  for  want  of  proper  clin- 
ical  advantages,  but  that  will  not 
affect  the  medical  interests  of  the 
city.    Medical  students  may  keep 
aloof  from  a  citv  where  an  unjust 
discrimination  la    made    between 
the   schools,  and  when  they  are 
compelled  to  witness  the  comedian 
tricks  of  a  professor  of  another 
school  than   their  choice,  or   go 
without  clinical  instruction,  and  at 
the  same  time  imafi^ine  they  will 
not  be  on  an  equality  with  other 
students  in  the  advantages  to  be 
enjoyed.    No  one  will  stay  away 
ft*om  this  city  when  he  knows  that 
all  its  advantages  are  open  to  him, 
unless  he  voluntarily  refuses  them, 
for  even  the  Miamis  can  not  bar 
their  students  from  the  Hospital, 
if  they  see  proper  to  go  there. 


dXCnniATT  J/XMCAJL  KJIPKROKr. 


Bat  we  hare  giren  the  article  of 
oar  neighbor  more  attentkHi  Chan 
such  aa  exceediogly  weak  thing 

desenres. 

Pkvnstlnahia  8tats  Mkdicai. 
SocuETY.— The  hite  convention  of 
this  Society  was  made  memorable 
by  the  {Missage  of  one  resolution 
and  the  rescinding  of  another. 
The  former  was  offered  by  Prof. 
•Gross,  and  was  as  foUows : 
'  **  Whereas,  The  meetinn  of  oar 
Society  have  hitherto  oeen.  in 
great  degree,  barren  of  scientific 
and  literary  papers,  and,  therefore, 
deficient  in  actual  interest;  there- 
fore be  it 

^  Besolvedy  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  annually  to 
appoint  some  member  to  deliver 
an  address  in  medicine,  an  address 
in  surgery,  and  an  address  in  ob- 
stetrics, reviewing  the  progress 
during  the  previous  year  of  these 
respective  branches  of  medicine 
and  their  collateral  sciences.^' 

The  resolution  rescinded  was  the 
famous  one  of  1860,  whereby  mem- 
bers of  the  association  were  pre- 
vented from  consulting  with  fe- 
male physicians  or  with  physicians 
who  held  positions  in  women's  col- 
leges or  hospitals. 

The  first  shot  fired  on  this  sub- 
ject was  by  Dr.  Washington  L. 
Atlee.  who  stated  that  tnis  con- 
vention at  its  last  session  had 
moved  to  refer  this  question  of  con- 
sulting with  females  to  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association;  and  as 
that  body,  by  admitting  Dr. 
Thomas  as  a  delegate  fh>m  the 
Women's  Hospital,  had  practically 
decided  the  matter,  he  therefore 
moved  that  all  resolutions  affecting 
the  status  of  women's  colleges  and 
female  physicians  be  rescinded-. 

Dr.  Atliinson  denied  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Atlee  relative  to  the 
admission  of  Dr.  Thomas,  and  fur- 
thermore stated  that  he  ( Atlcinson.) 
as  permanent  Secretary  of  the 
American  Medical  Association, 
would,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  question,  refuse  to  place  the 
name  of  Dr.  Thomas  upon  the  roll 
of  that  Association. 

Dr,  Andrew  Nebinger,  in  slow 
and  deliberate  rhetoric,   opposed 


the  rescinding  of  the  resolmiott, 
and  kept  the  floor  until  the  boor  9i 
adjournment.  He  also  oecnpied 
the  initial  hour  of  the  aftenoon^ 
session,  and  was  the  (mly  one  who 
spoke  against  Dr.  Atlee's  residii- 
tion. 

Dr.  Trail  Green,  of  Eastoo,  stated 
that  at  the  time  the  original  reso- 
lution was  passed  it  probably  rep- 
resented the  feeling  of  the  profics- 
sion,  but  a  different  state  of  afl^uis 
exists  now.  He  said  that  womcB 
have  taken  precedence  in  tiie  cobs- 
pleteness  of  their  medical  educm- 
tion,  and  cited  the  Women'^s  Col- 
lege of  New  York  as  having  a 
board  of  examiners  composed  of 
such  men  as  Willard  Parker  and 
Austin  Flint.  He  also  said  they 
(the  women;  are  ahead  of  the  men 
in  having  so  divided  their  studies 
that  both  courses  shall  not  be  at- 
tended in  the  same  year,  thus  pre- 
venting the  manufacture  of  so- 
called  doctors  in  ten  months,  as 
can  be  done  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  medical  coU^^  tor 
male  students.  In  conclusion,  Dr. 
Green  remarked  that  menstruation, 
and  another  condition  with  which 
qaen  have  a  good  deal  to  do,  should 
be  no  bar  to  the  rescinding  of  the 
resolution  under  consideration. 

Dr.  J.  Solis-Cohen  moved  to 
amend  the  resolution  by  adding  to 
it  that  nothing  in  the  rescinding 
shall  be  construed  so  as  to  aUow 
women  to  be  represented  in  this 
Society.  The  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted, and  proved  a  suflScient  sop 
to  Cerberus,  for  a  call  immediately 
afterwards  to  postpone  indefinitely 
the  whole  subject  was  lost  by  a  tie 
vote,  and  on  the  yeas  and  nays 
being  called,  the  resolution  of  18tK) 
was  rescinded  by  a  vote  of  flity- 
five  to  forty-five. 

New  York  Ear  Dispknsart.*^ 
There  has  recently  been  com- 
menced in  New  York,  an  ear  dis- 
pensary for  the  exclusive  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  ear.  The 
Surgeons  are  Geo.  B.  Pomeroy,  M. 
D.,  Samuel  Sexton,  M.  D.  Con- 
sulting Surgeons,  Austin  Flint,  M. 
Dm  John  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.,  Luis 
F.  Sass,  M.  D.,  T.  G.  Thomas,  M.  D., 
J.  B.  St.  G.  Roosa,  M.  D.,  Norton 
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Folsom,  M.  D.  Many  of  our  read- 
ers will  recoj^nize  Dr.  S.  Sexton 
as  an  old  Cincinnatian,  who  is  now 
living  in  New  York.  So  well 
manned  as  is  the  Dispensary  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  do  a  good 
work.  It  is  open,  daily,  from  11  ▲. 
M.  to  1  P.  M. 

SiCKKESS  FROM  WaLL   PaFSR. — 

The  London  Lancet  reprehends  the 
filthy  custom  of  pasting  one  wall 
paper  over  another,  till  a  thickness 
of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  more  has 
accumulated.  It  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  puz- 
zling offensive  smell  at  Knights- 
bridge  barracks,  London,  that  re- 
cently threatened  the  whole  estab- 
lishment with  fever.  The  examin- 
ation of  the  drains,  and  the  taking 
up  of  the  floors  revealed  nothing, 
Willie  the  introduction  of  increased 
means  of  ventilation  left  the  evil 
as  it  was.  At  last  an  examination 
of  the  wall  papering  was  made, 
when  it  Was  found  that  one  paper 
.was  pasted  over  another  till  a 
thickness  was  accumulated  in  one 
case  amounting  to  fourteen  layers. 
Between  these  layei-s  there  was 
rc^ten  paste,  in  which  fungi  and 
even  worms  generated,  the  stench 
spreading  over  the  establishment. 

Wm.  R.  Warner  &  Co.  — We 

should  have  noticed  this  house  be- 
fore, but  neglected  it.  Their  circu- 
lar appeared  in  the  April  number 
of  the  IIepsrtort,  to  which  we  re- 
fer for  particalai*s.  The  lirm  (1&4 
North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia), 
is  among  the  most  reliable  m  the 
country.  Besides  being  general 
wholesale  druggists,  they  are  manu- 
facturers of  officinal  and  other 
sugar-coated  pills,  pure  iodoform 
and  medicinal  elixirs^  fluid  ex- 
tracts, etc.  Quantities  and  styles 
can  be  so  arranged  as  to  come  with- 
in the  limits  of  any  expense  desir- 
able. A  discount  of  25  per  cent, 
will  be  made  to  physicians  on  all 
orders  for  pills  amounting  to  $10 
net.  Physicians  can  forward  their 
orders  with  assurance  of  lM>norable 
treatment. 

A  Step  utths  Right  Dzrectiok. 
—The  Faculty  of  the  Medieal  De- 


partment of  Harvard  Univenitj 
nave  adopted  the  rule  that  here- 
after candidates  for  the  doctorate 
must  have  attended  lectures  for 
three  years.  During  each  year 
only  a  partial  course  of  study  "is  to 
be  required,  and  the  student  is  to 
be  examined  at  its  close  upon  the 
lectures  he  has  heard.  Although 
the  Harvard  school  may  at  firn 
suffer  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
its  students,  tne  ultimate  effects  of 
this  change  will  be  to  increase  its 
popularity  as  well  as  its  influence. 

A  ftriend  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a 
correspondence  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
Medical  Society  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard, 
the  former  transmitting  to  the  lat- 
ter some  congratulatory  resolu- 
tions of  the  Society  in  reference  to 
the  change. 

Editorial  Change. — ^The  June 
number  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  contains  the  announcement 
of  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Dunster  from  the  editorial  charge 
the  journal.  During  the  five  years 
that  Dr.  Dunster  has  been  its  editor 
the  journal  has  been  managed  with 
much  ability.  His  successors  are 
Drs.  William  T.  Lusk  and  James 
B.  Hunter,  who  ''bring  to  tbeir 
labors  a  ripe  experience  and  quali- 
fications of  a  rare  order." 

Tobacco  and  "  Twiarrr-FrvB.'* 
—A  Southern  olergvinan  writes: 
I  ceased  the  use  of  tobacco  lait 
March,  since  whidi  time  I  have 
gained  twenty-five  pounds  in  flesh, 
and.  saved  twenty-five  dollars  to 
my  pocket,  and  gained  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  ease  of  mind  from  )m^ 
as^g  dreams  and  sleeplessness. 

Typoqiuphigai.  Error.  —  The 
name  of  Dr.  Walker,  the  author  of 
the  highly  interesting  article  on 
siuall-pox  in  the  June  number  ol 
the  Repertory,  is  printed  J.  A. 
Walker  instead  of  J.  P.  Walker  «s 
It  should  have  been.  We  will  here 
mention  that  the  epidemic  of  small- 
pox, so  far  as  considered,  although 
It  extended  into  1870,  includes  bat 
a  Very  small  portion  of  that  year. 
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.RCMAftKi  dN  THE  AFTER  TREATMENT  OF  CATARACT 

OPERATIdNS* 

By  Professor  Sbblt,  of  the  Medical  CMtge  of  Ohio. 

Probably  no  one  point  of  ophtiialmology  has  centred  in  it 
moifo  interest  on  the  part  of  the  general  prnfession  and  the  laity 
than  tbat  ^f  the' treatment  of  cataract;  and  certainly,  with  ike 
pnssent  operative  treatment,  no  t>nk  part  of  their  specialty  is 
regarded  with  a  livelier  interest  by  specialists.  I  propose  to 
make  known  a  few  of  the  means  resorted  to,  which  I  hare  reason 
to  beiiere  have  had  much  to  do  with  insuring  the  almost  uniform 
success  I  have  met  with  in  the  peripheric  extraction,  the  opera- 
tion devia^  and  practiced  by  Professor  Graefe. 

The  very  best  results  of  the  old  flap  extraction  showed  ten 
per  cent,  of  losses;  and  we  find  that  some  of  the  causes  wefe 
such  ai^  extensive  wound  to  the  cornea — ^thus  imperfect  healing 
— ^inflammation  of  the  iris,  extension  to  the  ciliary  body,<  and 
general  inflammation  of  all  the  stractures — panophthalmitis. 

With  the  ideas  that  governed  the  after  treatment^  it  was  tedious 
in  the' extreme,  and  a  source  of  intense  suspense  and  anxi'ely 
to  the  operator,  the  patient,  And  i^  concerned,  for  I  spesk 
chiefly  as  an  assistant  (in  the  flap  operation)^  though  not 
entirely; 

Of  course^  such  an  operation,  notwithstanding  its  snp^ority 
over  the  needle,  excite^  in  all  operators  a  longing  for  some 
modifi^tion  that  pei*haps  would  insure  still  better  siKXsess,  at 
least  be  attended'  with  more  ease  to  the  operator  and  patient 
from  a  more  rapid  convalescence. 

Dr.  Albert  Mooren,  of  Dusseldorf,  in  1862,  was  the  first  to 
22— Vol.  IV. 
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Start  in  a  new  direction.  The  results  of  an  iridectomy  in  the  old 

flap  as  a  preliminary  step  had  been  attended  with  better  results 

than  those  without,  for  the  moment  the  aqueous  humor  escapes 

the  pupil  contracts,  no  matter  whether  under  the  influence  of 

atropia  or  not;   hence,  to  make  the  lens  escape  it  must  be 

pressed  through  the  pupil,  and  consequently  produce  a  great 

amount  of  stretching,  or  even  laceration.    Now  an  iridectomy, 

to  a  very  great  extent,  prevented  such  an  injury  to  the  iris,  and 

did  away  with  most  of  the  dangers  of  iritis  from  such  injury. 

Mooren  proposed  to  divide  the  operation  by  first  making  an 

iridectomy,  and  then,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  follow  it  up  with 

the  extraction.    The  results  were  certainly  flattering,  as,  while 

it  was  powerless  over  a  general  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  it 

undoubtedly  had  some  influence  over  the  lesser  forms,  and  a 
still  greater  over  the  iritis. 

The  point  so  strongly  insisted  on  in  ovariotomy  is,  handle  the 
parts  in  the  abdominal  cavity  as  little  as  possible.  Eveiy  one 
will  readily  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  extraction  of  catar- 
act ;  and,  again,  to  make  the  application  general,  we  most,  in 
such  an  operation  as  cataract,  take  largely  into  conaideration 
the  moral  effect  of  the  operation,  and  its  influence  upon  the  sac- 
oess.  Of  course,  in  such  a  plan  as  Mooren's,  the  patient  was 
8ul]()ected  to  a  double  shock,  and  this  was  probably  the  promi- 
nent point  Professor  Jacobson,  of  Eonigsbuiig,  had  in  view 
when  he  devised  his  '^modification"  in  1863;  but,  of  course, 
had  still  clearer  ideas  upon  the  healing  of  the  wonnd,  and  to-day 
we  are  acting  upon  those  ideas,  viz.  that  a  selero-comeal  wound 
heals  more  readily  than  a  corneal. 

It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  such  a  difiloult  matter  to 
inculcate  distinct  ideas  upon  the  coarse  anatomical  structure  of 
the  eye.  Now  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  one  will  ever  thor- 
oughly carry  out  the  steps  of  any  operation  without  the  anat- 
omical knowledge,  much  less  those  upon  the  eye,  when  so  great 
accuracy  is  indispensible  to  the  maximum  success.  Jaoobson. 
taking  advantage  of  the  point  of  the  peripheric  attachment  of 
the  iris,  made  his  knife  pass  in  through  the  opaque  transitional 
tissue^  coming,  thus,  immediately  in  front  of  the  iris.  After  the 
extraction,  he  made  an  iridectomy  downwards,  with  the  Tiew  to 
remove  that  part  of  the  iris  most  likely  to  have  been  ipjored  bj 
the  exit  of  the  lens.  Of  course  there  were  operative  diflkmlties 
in  such  a  proceeding,  and  again  the  optical  effect  was  bad. 
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Disregarding  the  principle  I  have  spoken  of,  viz.,  the  least 
amount  of  touching  of  the  internal  structures,  Critchett  and 
Bowman,  of  London,  (Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
Reports  of  '65,  fourth  toI.)  devised  instruments  for  adapting  the 
old  linear  extraction,  used  for  soft  cataract,  to  the  cortical  form, 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  operation  suggested,  and  to  some 
extent  carried  out  with  clumsy  instruments  by  Schuft,  (Waldan) 
of  Berlin,  in  '60. 

They  made  a  section  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea,  incising 
a  large  portion  of  iris,  then,  after  lacerating  the  capsule,  intro- 
ducing a  scoop  behind  the  lens,  and  thus  gradually  bringing  it 
out. 

As  early  as  '65  Prof.  Graefe  had  been  practicing  a  new  oper- 
ation, in  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  had  probably  made  a 
hundred  trials  with  such  success  as  made  him  continue,  and 
during  the  next  year  reported  three  hundred  extractions  by  his 
so-called  '^  modified  linear  extraction." 

In  the  spring  of  '67  when  I  attended  his  clinic  he  was  making 
no  other  operation,  and  had  just  devised  his  hard  rubber  scoof) 
for  pressing  out  the  lens.  I  have  recorded  in  a  letter  from 
Berlin,  in  the  summer  of  '67,  in  the  columns  of  the  W$st€m 
Journal  of  Medicine^  the  enthusiasm  he  displayed  in  regard  to 
the  operation ;  also  some  of  the  opinions  of  others  upon  it 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  '66  I  had  made  the  ^'modified 
linear  extraction "  a  few  times  successfully,  and  found  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  in  June,  '6fi,  that  two 
or  three  others  had  tried  it  Aa  yet,  however,  there  was  no 
enthusiasm,  nor  indeed  was  there  in  London  in  the  first  of  the 
yeur  '67.  Operators  had  become  familiar  with  the  other  opera- 
tions, and  to  those  who  only  have  a  limited  number  of  cases  it 
is  no  trifling  step  to  go  from  a  familiar  operation  to  an  untried 
one.  Of  course  the  new  operation  had  met  with  much  tkeoreiical 
opposition  from  men  of  high  authority. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  an  indispensible  step  of  the 
operation  is  the  iridectomy,  and  it  was  natural  that  this  should 
be  met  with  the  cry  of  mutilation,  as  all  iridectomy  operations 
were. 

When  I  began  practicing  the  operation  here  I  had  general 
practitioners  continually  talking  against  it,  that  it  created  a 
deformity.    I  have  already  in  another  place  published  the  steps 
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of  the  operation,  and  have  sho-wn  how  the  upper.lid  obviates,  to 
a  great  extent,  both  the  bad  cosmetic  effeet^  and  also  most  of 
the  optical  disadvantages,  sa  th«t  such  an  eye  is  capable  of 
having  about  as  good  vision  as-  one  with  a  circular  pupil. 
Si^Sce  it  say,  its  a(k>ption  is  becoming  more  and  more  universal. 

With  this  brief  introductory  I  propose  to  take  up  the  question 
of  after  treatment.  I  h«re  already  stated  thsU;  sloughing  of  the  ' 
cornea,  greater  or  less,  and  iritis  were  toe  great  causes  of  Mlare 
in  the  flap  extraction.  Looking  back  over  the  after  treatment 
of  the  old  flap  e3d;raetion^  and  reviewing  it  in  the  light  shed  by 
the  present  operation,  I  can  not  but  feel  that  that  operation  sin- 
ning, was  sinned  against  as  well,  and,  notwithstanding  the  won- 
derful results  published  by  some  who  have  adopted  the  peripheric 
extraction,  I  also  can  not  but  feel  that  there  is  yet  tx>o  great 
reluctance  about  interfering  in  the  after  treatment.  After  the 
old  flap  extraetion  the  eye  remained  bandaged  for  foxtr  days, 
and  frequently  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  cornea  would  be  one 
mass  of  necrosed  tissue.  Certainly  wounds  made  by  accident 
were  never  treated  on  any  such  principle.  And  so  long  a  delay 
before  beginning  observations  and  attention  was  not  necessary. 
I  distinctly  remember  my  horror  on  one  occasion,  by  finding, 
the  next  day  after  the  flap  extractaon,  the  bandage  hanging  free 
from  the  eyes*  And  as  distinctly  do*  I  remember  my  asconish- 
ment  to  find  the  edges  of  the  wound  agglutinated,  and  the 
anterior  chamber  filled  out. 

The  first  extraction  I  made,  a  la  Grraefe,  I  made  a  mistake  in 
the  number  of  hours,  not  intending  to  remove  the  bandage  under 
six  or  seven  hours,  but  fbund  it  had  only  been  five.  The 
^interior  chamber  was  filled,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  suffi- 
ciently agglutinated  to  retain  the  aqueous  humor.  It  might  be 
urged  that  so  early  an  inspection  as  five  or  six  hours  is  unnec- 
essary, a^  no  inflammatory  reaction  will  have  taken  place,  and 
again,  the  great  liability  to  opening  the  wounds  either  by  your 
manipulations,  or  movements  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  To  the 
first  objection  I  would  simply  reply  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  there  is  no  reaction  at  all,  and  the  patient  ivill  be  able  to 
read  No.  7  Paeger  the  next  day.  Again,  where  reaction  is  to 
follow,  the  germs  of  it  are  probably  sprouting,  and  by  opening 
the  eye  «id  careAilly  instilling  a  little  atropia  you  mp  them  in 
the  bud.    To  the  second  objection,  which  I  grant  is-  a  aeriootf 
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one,  the  tearing  open  of  the  woond,  I  ean  only  r^ly,  with  the 
necessary  care  on  the  operator's  port,  and  the  necessary  instrao- 
tion  of  the  patient,  it  need  hardly  follow.  I  have,  I  believe,  in 
every  case  opened  the  eye  in  at  least  six  honrs,  and  introduced 
atropia,  and  have  nev«r  yet  had  any  accident.  I  have  in  every 
instance  made  the  first  openings  myself,  snd  have  in  only  a  few 
instances  entrusted  the  attention  to  an  assistant  daring  the  first 
fioar  or  five  days,  always,  of  coarse^  for  the  first  week  seeing  ti^ 
patient  once  every  day  mysdf.  I  always,  again,  have  the  band- 
age changed  twice  a  day  from  the  first,  and  if  after  twenty-fonr 
or  forty-eight  hours  there  are  any  symptoms  of  inflammation,  I 
change  the  bandage  three  times  a  day;  and  relieve  pain  or 
uneasiness  with  opium.  Chloral  for  actual  pain  fails  in  toto  so 
fkr  as  I  have  seen. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  I  institute  a  treatment  quite  identical 
with  that  for  injuries  or  inflammations,  from  other  causes, 
regarding,  to  make  the  point  strong,  the  eye  as  an  injured  eye. 
This  plan  is  certainly  in  conformity  with  the  teachings  of  the 
great  master,  Prof.  Graefe,  for  he  strongly  insists  upon  the 
careful  inspection  of  the  eye,  early,  and  meeting  any  untoward 
symptoms  with  that  same  energy  one  would  display  under  other 
circumstances.  The  removal  of  the  bandage  in  many  cases  will 
relieve  some  of  the  uneasiness  which,  sometimes,  is  due  to  great 
pressure  upon  the  balL  Of  course  one  must  insist  on  knowing 
all  the  subjective  symptoms.  Some  patients  endure  pain  with- 
out complaint.  Now  if  there  are  pains  or  even  uneasiness  it 
should  be  known,  and  the  proper  measures  taken  for  relief.  I 
generally  see  my  patients  in  the  eve  after  the  operation,  and  try 
to  find  out  whether  they  are  nervous  or  uneasy,  if  so,  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  night's  rest,  I  either  give  a  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  morphine,  or  morphine  in  the  form  of  the  bi-mecooate, 
especially  if  there  is  nausea. 

Now,  if  after  twen-.y-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  earlier , 
there  be  present  sensations  to  justify  an  examination,  and  this 
is  made,  an<i  the  eye  found  to  be  weak,  an  increase  in  the  lach- 
rymal secretion,  i^pecially  if  there  is  any  chemosis^-serum  under 
the  bulbous  conjunctivsr-or  haziness  of  the  cornea,  appropriate 
treatment  must  be  resorted  to.  The  puffiness  of  the  lids  may 
be  caused  by  the  atropia,  and  when  I  find  this  symptom  alone,  I 
combine  with  the  atropia  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  zinc.    If  puffi- 
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ness  and  haziness  of  the  cornea  exist  together,  I  regulate  the 
treatment  according  to  the  character  of  the  patient ;  bat  asnally 
for  constitutional  treatment  I  give  some  calomel  and  opium— a 
grain  of  the  former,  half  a  grain  of  the  letter — ^till  at  least  three 
powders  have  been  taken,  oneevery  four  hours.  However,  I  think 
sometimes  quinine  and  stimulants  are  needed  from  the  first,  in 
broken  down  subjects.  As  far  as  local  treatment  goes  thore  is 
little  to  be  done  except  keeping  the  eye  free  from  any  secretions. 
If  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  to  suppuration  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  certainly  the  same  treatment  would  be  indicated 
as  is  laid  down  for  suppurative  keratitis.  If  a  redness  of  both 
the  eyeball  and  the  lids,  with  more  or  less  phatophobia  and 
lachrymation,  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  a  slight  touching 
once  a-day  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  crystal  will  be  followed 
by  the  most  marked  results.  I  have  long  felt  that  insufficient 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  after  treatment  of  cataract  cases; 
and  while  it  is  true  that  blind  zeal  only  does  harm,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  well  directed  zeal  does  good,  and  I  know  that  such 
zeal  in  the  attention  of  these  cases  will  be  followed  by  the  hap- 
piest results. 

I  mak^  use  of  a  very  simple,  but,  I  think,  very  efficient  band- 
age,  one  that  can  always  be  had,  and  is  readily  prepsired.  I  have 
been  compelled  frequently  to  use,  in  lieu  of  lint,  the  simple  cot- 
ton "batting,  and  have  become  so  satisfied  with  it  that  I  now 
never  make  use  of  anything  else.  I  also  apply  it  directly  to  the 
lids,  without  any  hitervening  cotton.  I  prepare  it  by  picking  off 
small  portions,  and  gradually  building  up  till  I  get  the  socket 
filled ;  then  put  thicker  layers  till  there  is  sufficient  to  allow  the 
requisite  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  ball.  I  seldom  resort  to 
any  special  application  of  the  roller,  only  making  sure  that  it 
goes  behind  the  occiput  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  secura  Of 
course,  the  bandage  should  never  be  so  tightly  applied  as  to 
produce  pain,  bearing  in  mind,  though,  that  it  will  be  more 
comfortable  for  the  patient  not  to  be  able  to  roll  the  eye  beneath 
the  bandage. 

With  regard  to  the  position  and  conduct  of  the  patient,  a  few 
words  will  certainly  not  be  out  of  place.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  present  operation  is,  and  it  is  especially  for- 
tunate for  old  people,  that  the  patient  can  sit  up  in  bed  the  next 
day,  and,  in  some  cases,  if  very  urgent,  can  be  put  into  an  easy 
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chair.  I  find  a  good  many  operators  are  in  the  habit  of  confin- 
ing their  patients  in  a  dark  room  for  some  days.  Now  such 
treatment  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  injurious. 
The  light,  of  course,  should  be  subdued  before  the  patient  till  it 
is  pleasant,  which  need  be  but  little,  for  the  bandage  is  sufilcient 
to  ward  off  most  of  the  injurious  effects.  In  old  persons  and 
nervous  ones,  everything  should  be  done  to  cheer  them,  and  cer- 
tainly darkness  has  usually  no  such  effect;  and  I  need  say 
nothing  of  it  in  an  absolute  sanitary  point  of  view. 


STUDY  OF  UTERINE  EXPRESSION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  DELIVERY. 

[Pw  le  Dr.  O.  CHAimunnx.,  Chtfde  Clinlqae  d*Aocoocbeineiita  d«  U  Facidte,  ex-lnt«rne  d«  1* 

lUternite  d«  Fvia.] 

Translated  from  the  "  Archives  Generales,'*  by  T.  C.  Minob,  M.  D. 

( Concluded  from  Juljf  number,) 

Crede.,  professor  of  midwifery  at  Leipzig,  understood  this 
perfectly,  and  it  is  this  which  made  him  propose  a  new  method, 
founded  upon  the  following  reason : 

« 

The  idea,  according  to  him,  was  to  fhid  a  process  which  per- 
mitted the  avoidance  of  the  danger  of  artificial  extraction,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  the  too  prolonged  sojourn  of  the  placenta 
in  the  womb.  Now,  from  experience  we  learn  that  uterine  con- 
tractions may  often  be  sufiicient  to  spontaneously  expel  the 
afterbirth ;  but  this  also  has  been  shown  to  us,  that  the  work  of 
nature  is  at  times  too  slow  and  incomplete. 

The  most  logical  procedure,  the  best  indicated,  should  then 
be  that  which  shall  consist  in  exciting  natural  contractions, 
making  them  more  energetic,  until  such  a  time  as  the  womb  is 
in  a  state  to  fulfil  completely  the  functions  which  devolve 
upon  it 

This  conviction  had  entered  the  minds  of  accoucheurs  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  that  which  proves  it  is  that  their  works 
contained  a  series  of  means  destined-  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
nature ;  but  that  had  been  abandoned,  because  they  had  not  a 
real  efilcacy. 

Among  the  means  employed  we  will  cite  injections  of  vinegar 
water  into  the  veins  of  the  cord,  the  swallowing  of  borax  and 
tincture  of  cinnamon,  suction  of  the  nipples  by  the  infant,  cup- 
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ping  glasses  placed  upon  the  fofeasi,  the  Application  of  a  bag  of 

hot  sand  to  Idie  abdomen,  the  compression  of  the  nten»  bjr 

nieana  of  a  ta^t  bandage,  injectiona  into  the  vagina  and  at  lihe 

same  time  intp  the  womb,  eteotrioity,  ete.    Without  wiahing  to 

deny  tke  action  of  these  means,  we  are  obliged  to  agree  that  they 

are  (^ten  insufficient,  tlieir  action  bdng  too  feeble,  too  tardy, 

and  too  njaoertain. 

I  will  cite,  moreover,  a  medicine  very  much  used  in  these  liuter 

times  for  arousing  utenne  contractions,  and  which  may,  in  the 

case  of  tardy  delivery,  have  a  very  fatal  effect.    I  wish  to  speak 
of  ergot  of  rye. 

A  means  more  sure,  less  dangerous,  and  also  more  rapid  in 
recaHiiig  and  exciting  contractions  of  the  ateros,  is  firiction  made 
with  the  band  upon  the  base  of  the  womb,  sAd  upon  its  anterior 
face,  across  the  abdominal  walls.  In  order  that  this  process 
should  succeed,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  it  immediately  after 
the  accouchement :  it  fails  us  when  we  have  recourse  to  it  a  long 
time  siter  the  expulsion  of  the  foBtus,  or  among  females  exhausted 
by  bemorrhages,  oi*  by  a  bad  general  state  of  health. 

After  Riedel  should  be  Plenck^*  who,  like  the  first  named, 
recommended  frictions  dpon  the  belly  in  order  to  expel  tlie 
placenta;  but  he  advised  it  only  in  the  case  of  partial  detach- 
ment  of  Jhis  body,  and  in  case  of  hemorrhage,  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  pathologieal  state. 

In  1769  Robert  Wallace  Johnson,  in  his  *'  New  System  of 
Midwifery,"  p.  10.0,  made  known  a  particular  method  of  delivery, 
which  consisted  in  a  combination  of  maneauvres  exerbiaed  on 
the  one  part  upon  .tilie  cord,  and  the  other  part  exteriorly  upon 
the  uterus.  ''  As  soon  as  the  cord  is  cat/'  says  this  author, 
**  we  must  learn  the  aceouchee  to  place  her  hands  upon  the  level 
of  the  umbilical  region  in  such  a  manner  jas  to  exerpise  upon  the 
superior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  uterus  a  gradual  pressure.  At 
the  same  time  the  accoucheur  draws  the  cord  without  exercising 
any  traction,  properly  speaking.  When  this  tension  has  lasted 
about  half  a  minute,  he  ceases  to  produce  it,  continuing,  bow- 
ever,  to  exercise  a  soft  pressure  upon  the  uterus,  at  the  lerel  of 
the  hypogastric  region.  The  placenta  is  expelled,  then,  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the  accouchement.  In  certain  caaes 
the  band  of  the  accoucheur,  applied  upon  the  base  of  the  womb 

*  Plenck,  Anf«D8gniiid»  der  g«biiftate.    Witn :  1Y88. 
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and  pcessii^  tiiis  organ  from  above  downwards,  may  replace 
advaatageously  the  hands  of  the  woman.*' 

Mayer  *  recommends  pressure  upon  the  base  of  the  ntems, 
in  the  case  where  a  woman  has  no  more  pains  after  the  acconche- 
ment.  ^  Under  the  infiQenee  of  this  mancanvre/*  says  he,  ^  con- 
tractions are  awakened,  the  placenta  is  expelled,  and  I  have 
never  aeen  a  &tal  confinement  follow  the  employment  of  this 
process." 

Other  accondienrs  besides  have  advised  the  use  of  these 
means  in  particular  cases ;  for  example,  when  there  had  been 
retention  of  the  placenta ;  but  it  is  to  Grede  that  belong.^  the 
honor  of  having  generalized  this  procedure,  iu  applying  it  to  all 
acconehements,  and  consequently  devating  it  to  the  height  of  a 
method.  This  professor  believed  in  interfering  in  an  efficacious 
manner  in  order  to  expel  the  placenta,  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  as  the  placenta  no  longer  had  any  right  to 
remain  in  the  womb.  He  had  resource  to  a  method  known 
under  tlie  name  of  tUerine  expresnan. 

In  th4s  process  we  imicate  nature  in  using  not  traction,  but  the 
vU  a  t€Tffo,  developed  by  external  manipulations,  bringing  it  in 
contact;  with  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  immediately  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  f<etu8,  we  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity 
of  the  'womb,  and  also  pi  event  all  the  dangers  that  may  result 
from  cieficient  contraction  of  the  uterus.  This  is  the  process, 
slightly  modified  that  Dr.  Saussier  (of  Troyes)  employs.  He 
showed  the  prindple  of  it  and  the  operatory  manual  in  1862, 
before  the  SodeU  Medieale  de  PAube. 

We  learned  but  recently  that  Dr.  Aubenas,  fellow  professor  of 
the  F^MCulie  de  Medmne  ds  SiraAowrg^  has  employed  this  method 
for  many  years,  both  in  the  hospital  and  in  his  private  practice, 
and  that  he  recognizes  the  serious  advantages  of  it. 

The  method  of  uterine  expreeeicn  is  simple  in  its  principle  and 
easy  in  its  execution.  Its  purpose  being  to  strengthen  the 
uterine  contractions,  we  must  act  during  the  pains  and  not  in 
the  interval ;  success  is  much  more  rapid  when  we  operate  imme- 
diately aft^r  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus;  however,  we  may  still 
succeed  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  after  the  accouchement,  but 
these  are  the  conditions  the  most  unfavorable. 
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When  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  has  attained  its  maxiinam 
during  the  first  contraction,  which  it  normally  manifests  after 
the  birth  of  the  infant,  we  embrace  with  the  full  hand  the  base 
of  the  womb,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  base  and  the  superior 
part  of  its  anterior  face  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand,  placed  transversely.  The  latter  exercises  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  forwards  to  backwards  a  sustained  pres- 
sure, favored  at  the  point  of  connection  which  takes  upon  its 
dorsal  face,  the  left  hand  which  augments  its  action. 

We  feel,  under  this  pressure,  the  placenta  and  its  membranes 
loosen  themselves,  then  engage  themselves  like  a  rag  across  the 
uterine  orifice ;  sometimes  also  we  see  them  expelled  suddenly 
from  the  external  genital  parts,  like  the  stone  of  a  cherry,  which 
we  express  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger.  This  is 
the  truthful  description  of  the  process,  of  which  Professor  Crede 
(directeur  de  la  Maiemite  d$  Leipzig)  is  actually  the  promoter  in 
Europe.  It  is  under  his  direction  that  I  made  the  first  deliveries 
of  this  sort:  I  have,  following  the  occasion,  seen  the  same 
manoBuvres  repeated  at  the  MaUmiU  de  Prague^  by  Professor 
Seyfert. 

On  my  return  to  France  I  stayed  the  publication  of  that  of 
which  I  had  been  a  witness  in  foreign  pai*ts,  in  order  to  person- 
all}'  employ  this  method  of  delivery,  to  the  end  of  being  able  to 
appreciate  it,  and  to  give  the  results  of  my  own  experience. 

When  I  resumed  my«position  as  interne  at  the  MaiemiUe  de 
rhoepiial  Cochin^  M.  de  Saint-Germain,  who  is  surgeon  of  it, 
permitted  me,  with  a  liberality  which  I  can  not  thank  too  much, 
to  constantly  employ  this  process,  and  he  himself,  each  time 
that  he  was  in  the  lying-in  ward  at  the  time  confinements  occurred, 
had  recourse  to  uterine  expreesian,  and  obtained  always  good 
results  from  it  My  colleague,  Suchard,  whom  I  replaced  when 
I  returned  to  the  Glinique^  two  exUmee  *  and  two  eagee/emmee  f 
of  the  establishment,  followed  my  example,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  the  operatory  manual  of  this  proceedure,  by  means 
of  which  they  always  succeeded  in  effecting  a  complete  expulsion 
of  the  afterbirth. 

We  have  ascertained  in  the  540  observations  that  have  been 
collected,  that  there  was  ordinarily  a  rapid  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
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centa  and  its  membranes.  Sometimes  it  is  at  the  moment  of 
the  first  contraction  that  follows  the  accouchement,  but  more 
often  it  is  during  the  second  or  third  that  this  expulsion  takes 
place. 

The  following,  for  the  remainder,  is  the  list  of  the  different 
epochs  at  which  delivery  was  performed  in  the  niunerons 
accoachements  where  we  have  employed  this  method : 

Result  of  540  Obbkbvations. 

Immediately  after  the  accouchement 32  times. 

1  minute  after .....    78     ** 

2minute8after 175     ^ 

3  *'  **     109     " 

4  «  .«« 50     " 

5  **  "     47      " 

6  **  " ,,    20      " 

7  «  it     , ^ , 4     (c 

8  **  «*     .....i.*  .*•.*.*.*..*.'...*.*•'-.'.'•. •.'.*.\'il      4      ** 

9  •*  ^ 0     " 

10  "  «*  11  « 

11  **  "  0  ** 

12  "  "  0  " 

13  **  '*  0  " 

14  *•  *'  0  " 

16  *'  "  ., 6  " 

16  **  "     0      ** 

17  **  «      0      ** 

18  **  "      0      " 

19  "  "     0     " 

ao      **        "    3    *' 

21  *'  »'      0     " 

22  "  **      0      ** 

23  "  "      0      " 

24  **  **      0      ** 

25  ««  <•      1      •* 

540     « 

We  see  by  this  table  that  the  greatest  average  is  during  the 
first  six  minutes  that  go  by  after  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  that 
the  afterbirth  is  expelled. . 

In  the  meantime  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  takes  place — 

11  times  after  3  minutes. 
6  times  after  15  minutes. 
8  times  after  20  minutes. 

In  the  last  group  we  find  three  cases  of  tardy  delivery,  apropos 
to  which  we  read  in  the  observation  column — 

1st  Woman  confined,  but  not  delivered  at  the  jnoment  of  her 
entree  into  the  hospital.  Uterine  expression  had  not  then  been 
immediately  employed  after  accouchement. 
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2d.  Woman  in  whom  the  contntctioiis  w^re  woty  rare  tfter 
accouchement. 

3d.  Woman  in  whom  the  con1a*actions  were  alow  and  irreg- 
ular during  the  travail  of  the  accouchement. 

In  cases,  in  effect,  where  the  contractions,  and  partlciilarlj 
the  contractions  of  the  expulsive  period  are  short*  sligiiily  ener- 
getic, irregular,  the  delivery  by  eacpression  is  more  tardy. 

To  the  contrary,  when  the  expulsive  pains  have  been  strong 
and  close  together  during  the  latter  period  of  labor,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  placenta  is  almost  immediate. 

It  is  the  same  when  manoBuvree  have  been  made  in  the  uterine 
cavity  in  order  to  extract  the  fcetus. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  method  succeeded  more  slowlj 
when  it  was  performed  in  a  premature  accouchement  The 
weight  of  the  placenta,  which  w«  have  noted  in  each  observa- 
tion, has  not  appeared  to  us  to  have  had  any  very  sensible  influ- 
ence as  regards  the  rapidity  of  the  result  According  to  Crede, 
the  accouchee  experiences  no  inconvenience  from  $xpre$iion;  it 
is  only  a  very  acute  pain  at  the  moment  of  the  manoeuvre,  and 
altogether  comparable  to  that  which  is  produced  by  a  strong 
contraction.  But  there  is  a  great  difi^erenoe  between  this  pheno- 
mena and  the  distension  so  painful  of  the  genital  organs,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  produce  when  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  seek 
for  the  placenta  in  the  uterine  cavity.  On  our  part,  we  have 
besides  observed,  some  time  after  the  delivery,  a  certain  painful 
state  of  the  womb,  which  soon  disappears,  either  spontaneously, 
or  under  the  influence  of  laudanumized  cataplasms,  and  never 
ended  in  metritis. 

It  is  evident  that  this  procedure  prevents  the  rupture  of  the 
cord  and  its  consequences,  retention  of  the  afterbirth,  purulent 
infection,  etc.  Deviations  and  inversion  of  the  uterus  can  not 
take  place  when  we  no  longer  use  traction  upon  the  umbilical 
stem. 

The  regular  and  energetic  contraction  of  the  womb,  which 
follows  the  rapid  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  prevents  the  pro- 
duction of  hemorrhage.  In  the  observations  we  have  gathered 
upon  this  subject  in  the  lying-in  wards  of  Cochin^  we  have  not  a 
single  time  noticed  a  case  of  hemorrhage  coming  on  during  or 
after  delivery. 

And  many  times,  in  the  different  Mervices  (TaccauchiminU  to 
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which  I  have  been  attached  daring  my  internai  (Maternite,  Lavi- 
boisiere,  Codiin),  I  have  been  struck  by  the  great  number  of 
hemorrhages  coming  on  alter  classical  delivery.  I  would  not,  in 
the  meantime,  have  any  one  suppose  that  I  believe  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  hemorrhages  after  delivery  hy  expression ;  that  which 
I  ymk  only  to  establish  is,  that  they  are  less  frequent  with  this 
procedure  than  with  the  othera.  From  the  multitude  of  worthy 
observers  (Crede,  Clark,  Spiegelberg,  Mayer)  they  affirm  that 
they  have  not  bad  any  hemorriiages  since  the}*^  employed  exclu- 
sively this  method  in  their  eermeet.  Since  that  epoch  they  have 
no  longer  observed  the  cases  described  in  the  works  on  obstet- 
rics under  the  name  of  adherent  placenta,  or  retention  of  that 
organ,  etc.,  this  has  so  astonished  them  that  they  have  demanded 
if  these  troul^es  reidly  ever  existed.  It  would  seem  that  the 
cases  which  have  been  described  as  such  are  owing  simply  to 
the  deficient  energy  of  the  contractions,  in  strengthening  these 
latter,  we  succeed  in  loosening  and  expelling  the  afterbirth, 
which  was  neither  adherent  nor  retained. 

M.  Depanl,  in  his  clinical  lessons,  has  done  justice  to  houy- 
giass  contraction.  This  professor  admits  difficulty  when  the 
superior  part  oiihe  body  of  the  uterus  contracts  itself  separate- 
ly, and  forms  a  ceU  where  the  placenta  will  be  retained.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  would  be  more  conformable  in  practice  to 
explain  l^e  form  of  hour-glass  contraction,  (described  and  pic- 
tured in  the  works  on  obirtetrics,)  than  judging  the  womb  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  the  contraction  of  the  internal  orifice.  The  inferior 
part,  up  to  the  strangulation,  will  be  nothing  else  than  the  cavity 
of  the  neck  enlarged  and  dilated ;  the  superior  part  would  be 
formed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  organ^  enclosing,  in  its  cavity 
the  aftetbirth,  which  remains  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
expulsive  force.  One  may,  it  is  true^  object  that  the  dangers  of 
the  method  actually  adopted  are  due,  above  all,  to  the  inexact 
application  of  the  practical  means  which  constitute  it,  and  that 
one  does  not  take  into  account  the  inconveniences  Resulting 
ft*om  the  ignorance  of  persons  who  employ  it.  *         ^ 

We  recognize,  in  part,  the  justice  of  this  observation ;  but 
one  will  be  fbrced  to  agree  that,  in  the  period  of  delivery,  which 
consists  in  drawing  upon  the  cord  a  certain  time  after  accouche- 
ment, if  there  is  something  undecided,  undetermined,  the  case 
is  given  up  to  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  the  accoucheur. 
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We  do  not  know  at  what  precise  epoch  it  is  necessary  to  exer- 
cise traction,  what  force  we  may  employ,  what  is,  above  all,  the 
superior  limit  of  this  force  compatible  with  the  health  of  the 
female. 

There  is,  it  is  trae,  a  good  way  of  preyenting  oneself  from 
being  deceived  in  not  drawing  on  the  cord  too  soon,  that  is, 
toach,  it  determines  whether  the  placenta  is  engaged  across  the 
neck.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  this  diagnosis,  to 
have  a  certain  familiarity  with  touching.  Unfortunately,  this 
habit  is  not  acquired  easily ;  time  and  occasion  have  often  failed 
with  the  physician  in  perfecting  him  in  this  sort  of  exploration, 
as  the  result  of  his  examination  is  necessarily  uncertain.  For 
the  remainder,  in  a  goodly  number  of  cases,  we  have  seen  that 
this  precaution  was  completely  neglected  before  one  made  trac- 
tions upon  the  cord.  For  mldwives,  in  particular,  we  believe 
that  it  is  useful  to  give  them  fixed  rules  in  reference  to  delivery, 
to  the  end  that  their  minds  may  be  less  disquieted,  and  their  ooa- 
duct  less  uncertain  during  the  period  that  follows  the  accouche- 
ment ;  we  see,  with  the  method  of  uterine  expression,  that  this 
uncertainty  disappears. 

Students,  in  receiving  this  precept,  never  draw  upon  the  cord, 
nor  risk  the  breaking  of  it,  nor  the  production  of  uterine  inver- 
sion, neither  the  destruction  of  the  placenta  by  fragments. 

To  the  contrary,  with  their  ideas  having  actnal  scope  on  the  ' 
subject  of  delivery,  that  which  remains  the  most  clear,  the  most 
striking  in  the  minds  of  the  students  who  have  not  devoted 
themselves  a  ver}*  long  time  to  the  study  of  acconchments,  are 
the  ttacHone  upon  the  umbilieal  cord. 

The  very  variable  epoch  that  we  believe  fixed  at  which  we 
should  make  these  tractions ;  the  precaution,  so  important,  that 
we  must  take  before  applying  them — which  consists  in  knowing 
whether  the  placenta  is  already  engaged  across  the  orifice— are 
fine  traits  which  efface  themselves  from  the  memory ;  and  the 
best  proof  we  can  give  or  it  is,  that  these  tractions  are  often 
made  too  soon  or  too  late :  too  soon,  we  know  t^e  consequences 
of  this  premature  intervention,  rupture  of  the  cord,  uterine 
inversion,  etc. ;  too  late,  and  from  thence  contraction  of  the 
internal  orifice,  imprisonment  of  the  placenta  in  the  aterine 
cavity,  etc. 

We  shall  then  remedy  these  accidents  by  persuading  pracU- 
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tionera  not  to  touch  the  cord,  but  to  replace  the  force  of  traction 
by  the  tU  a  iergo. 

These  external  manoeuyres  are  mnch  less  repugnant  to  physi- 
cians and  midwives  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  obstetri- 
cal art,  than  the  operation  which  consists  in  introducing  the 

enture  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity,  in  order  to  search  for  the 
placenta. 

This  is  what  happens,  in  particular,  in  the  case  of  rapture  of 
the  cord ;  the  internal  mano&nvres  which  must  be  made  in  this 
case,  without  waiting  too  long,  frightens  them,  may  be  with 
reason ;  they  wait  two  hours,  three  hours,  and  sometimes  longer, 
relying  upon  the  effects  of  nature.  If  nature  is  powerless,  it  is 
then  only  that  they  have  recource  to  other  medical  confrares 
more  experienced  or  more  enterprising,  who  find,  at  the  moment 
of  their  arrival,  excessive  and  at  the  same  time  insarmountable 
difficulties.  The  cases  we  have  reported  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article  are  a  proof  of  what  we  have  advanced. 

When  we  speak  of  the  advantages  of  uterine  expressicn^  let  us 
say,  moreover,  that  the  generalization  of  the  employment  of  this 
method  would  have  for  a  result  the  active  surveillance  of  con- 
finements by  competent  persons ;  preventing  the  entrusting  of 
this  care  to  women  altogether  strangers  to  the  obstetrical  prac- 
tice, and  attention  would  be  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  exercising 
a  severe  control  over  the  state  of  the  uterus  after  accouchment.- 
Uterine  contractions  would  be  excited,  provoked  at  the  same 

time,  in  order  that  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  might  take 
place  spontaneously. 

If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  we  easily  understand  that 
hemorrhages  will  be  very  rare. 

I  know  very  well  that  in  all  the  works  on  obstetrics  we  are 
recommended  to  watch  the  womb  after  accouchement,  for  fear 
of  an  inertia  and  a  distension  of  the  organ  by  an  internal  loss ; 
it  is  evident  that  this  recommendation  is  often  forgotten  in  prac- 
tice, and  we  can  give  no  better  proof  of  this  than  t(f  cite  the 
cases  occuning  daily. 

Midwives,  and  sometimes  physicians,  after  the  section  of  the 
cord  and  its  ligature,  abandon  the  accouchee  in  order  to  wipe, 
bathe,  cleanse  the  infant,  sometimes  to  dress  it;  when  they 
'return  to  the  bedside  of  the  mother.  In  order  to  bring  away  the 
afterbirth,  they  draw  ujpon  the  cord,  abandoning  it  if  there  is 
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too  mach  resistance ;  some  time  after  they  use  traction  again, 
np  to  such  a  period  as  the  placenta  shall  be  brought  to  themlva. 
We  can  imagine  the  accidents  which  may  result  from  this  sort 
of  procedure ;  abundant  and  rapid  hemorrhages  may  occar  dur- 
ing the  time  the  midwife  is  occupied  with  the  infant  without  car- 
ing for  the  patient  The  employment  of  uterine  expression  will 
cause  the  disappearance  of  the  habit,  for,  after  the  precept  given 
by  Crede,  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  must  be  applied  upon  the 
uterus  immediately  after  accouchement,  and  must  only  be  with- 
drawn when  the  placenta  is  expelled. 

JSn  reaumB,  I  believe  that  this  method  of  ddiyery,  called  uterine 
exprenaion^  presents  serious  advaDtages.  I  ank  not,  by  natore, 
enthusiastic  in  regard  to  new  things ;  but  I  bMSeve  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  physicians  to  make  known  that  whit^  tiiey  believe  to 
be  useful  in  the  practice  of  their  art.  I  desire  that  they  will  not 
decide  against  this  mode  of  delivery  wi^out  having  employed 
it,  and  I  shall  wait  in  regard  to  the  subject  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  my  confreres. 

This  article  will  not  be  useless  even  if  it  convinces  practition- 
ers of  the  dangers  of  untimely  tractions  made  upon  tlie  cord, 
and  I  shall  not  regret  in  any  way  the  time  I  have  consecrated 
to  it. 


A  CASE  OF  EMPYEMA. 

By  Dr.  J.  T.  Davis,  Laconia,  Indiana. 

January  22nd,  1870.  Was  called  to  see  Dudly  K.,  set.  six 
years.  On  arrival  I  learned  the  following  history  of  the  case : 
Six  weeks  previously,  while  skating,  he  had  fallen  into  a  pond 
of  water,  his  wet  clothing  being  kept  on  until  his  i^tum  from 
school.  He  was  immediately  attacked  with  pleuritis,  and  wns 
attended  by  a  neighboring  physician,  who  continued  in  charge 
of  the  aase  up  to  a  day  or  two  before  I  was  called  to  visit  him. 

Present  condition.  Patient  greatly  emaciated;  very  poor 
appetite;  pulse  feeble;  has  a  troublesome  cough;  dyspD(£&i 
and  irritating  fever ;  bulging  of  intercostal  spaces  bek>w  left 
nipple;  no  respiratory  murmur  on  left  side;  dullness  on  per- 
cussion ;  considerable  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right 
side  of  chest. 
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Before  giving  my  treatment,  I  will  here  say  that  the  physician 
who  preceded  me  had  told  the  parents  of  the  chOd  that  he  was 
suffering  with  keart  diataat — that  the  bulging  was  caused  by  the 
€9dargemuad  of  ikt  heart.  He  had  pronounced  the  case  a  hopeless 
one,  and  had  refused  to  attend  to  it  any  further. 

After  quieting  the  fears  of  the  parents  in  regard  to  heart 
disease,  I  informed  them  that  their  boy  was  suffering  with  a 
very  serious  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  that  in  my 
opinion  an  operation  would  be  necessary  before  he  could  be 
relieved ;  as  they  positively  refused  an  operation,  I  had  to  do 
the  best  I  could  with  the  other  means  at  hand.  A  poultice  was 
now  applied  over  the  bulging  for  the  purpose  of  causing  it  to 
point  externally,  and  by  a  spontaneous  opening. 

Internally  he  was  given  every  three  hours 

Ijk  Tr.  ferrl  chloridi,  gtts.  xx. 

Qulniai  Bulph.,  gr.  v. 
Potass,  chlor.,  gr.  zz. 
Spts.  fhimend. 
Aqua,  aa  Sas. 
M.         '8.-— At  once. 

He  was  also  ordered  to  have  a  liberal  supply  of  egg-nog  and 
chickea  soup.  He  was  kept  on  the  above  treatment  for  several 
days,  with  but  little  change  either  way,  some  days  a  trifle 
better,  others  a  little  worse. 

February  1st  Abscess  pointing  very  slowly;  patient  very 
low:   continued  treatment 

February  9th.  Is  improving  a  litUe;  abscess  increasing  in 
size,  and  looks  dark  and  livid :  continued  treatment 

February  19th.  Abscess  opened  spontaneously  to-day,  dis- 
charging a  large  quantity  of  pus,  he  spits  up  a  good  deal  of 
matter,  also  vomited  large  quantities  of  pus.  His  stool  was 
also  mixed  with  it.  Dressed  the  opening  in  the  chest  with  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  gave  him  some  internally,  dis- 
solved in  glycerine. 

Continued  the  iron,  quinine  and  chlorate  of  potassa;  gave 
him  stimulants  largely,  and  fed  him  all  he  could  possibly  take 
with  safety.  Ordered  him  kept  quiet;  gave  a  small  dose  of 
inori)hine  to  procure  sleep  at  night 

February  22nd.  Abscess  is  discharging  freely ;  feels  a  little 
better. 

23— Vol.  IV. 
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February  24th.  More  fever  to-day  than  usual;  appetite  not 
so  good. 

March  1st    Better;  pus  still  flowing  freely;  coughs  less. 

March  4th.  Abscess  still  discharging;  appetite  better;  his 
whole  condition  is  improved. 

M^ch  24th.  Has  continued  to.  improve  since  last  date;  can 
now  stand  on  his  feet  and  sit  up. 

April  30th.     Has  taken  cold  and  has  been  worsQ,  but  is  now 

.     .       -     "  •  • 

better,  the  cold  he  took  started  the  abscess  to  running  freely;  is 
taking  a  tonic,  and  bids  fair  to  get  well. 

May  9th.    Doing  well. 

July  13th.  Saw  this  boy  to-day  as  I  was. passing  his  father's 
house,  he  is  now  well.  There  is  some,  depression  over  the  left 
side,  but  has  increased  wonderfully  in  flesh,  and  will,  I  think,  in 
a  short  time  become  fully  as  well  as  he  was  before  he  was  first 
taken  sick. 

This  case,  I  think,  shows  clearly  the  necessity  of  a  more  thor- 
ough examination  on  the  part  of  the  attending  physician,  so  that 
such  cases  may  be  treated  for  what^A^  are,  and  not  for  uhaithiff 
are  noi.  All  men  are  liable  to  make  mistakes,  but  some  are  par- 
donable, while  others  are  not.  Unfortunately  we  have  in  the  pro- 
fession a  good  many  men  who  have  ceased  to  read  and  study ; 
they  purchase  no  new  works,  nor  patronize  any  medical  journal. 
They  are  better  posted  in  horse  trading  and  gambling  than  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Now  this,  class  of  men  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  belonging  entirely  to  irregular  practitioners,  for  the  writer 
knows  of  several  men  who  have  been  through  the  forma  of  an  edu 
cation,  who  are  continuallyguilty  of  grossly  neglecting  their  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  who  resort  to  any  low  mean  device  to 
secure  practice,  being  well  aware  that  they  could  not  compete 
with  men  who  study  their  profession,  if  they  took  an  honorable 
course. 

I  think  this  case  is  also  interesting  in  showing  the  importance 
of  fif<>od  diet  regularly  given^  and  the  constant  administration  of 
blood  tonics.    I  believe,  alsp,  that  the  patient  was  greatly  bene 
fited  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  carbolic  acid  and  gljc 
erine;  And  further,  that  such  cases   may  terminate  favorably 
wUhotit  an  operation. 


SS9 


A  CASE  OF  IliVEMiON  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

By  J.  Nkwioh  Smith,  M.  D^  Crttei— ngyille,  Kentoeky* 

I  was  called  on,  aboat  tiie  year  IStf,  to  aee  Mra.  S  ■»  a 
married  lady,  iBt  thirty,  who  was  the  mother  of  several  children, 
aad  who  in  the  coarse  of  thirteen  years  of  nuurried  life  had 
sufllBred  from  scTeial  permaloie  labors. 

She  bad  beliered  for  some  months  that  she  was  again  in  the 
family  way.  And  now  from  a  sneoesaion  of  bearing  down  pains 
she  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  misearriage.  I  prescribed 
ssch  remedies- as  I  thought  adnsable  at  tb&  time,  and  left  her, 
but  was  very  soon  snmmoned  to  see  her  again.  She  told  me 
that  something  had  been  expelled  from  the  nteros.  Onadigi* 
tal  examination  I  discovered  a  polypus,  rather  larger  than  a 
goose  egg — with  its  fundus  pressing  against  the  vuh'a.  Upon 
consultation  with  her  husband,  (Mr.  S.)  we  sent  to  Cynthiana 
for  my  friend.  Dr.  I.  C.  Frazer,  a  very  fine  physiciaa.  The 
Doctor  came  very  promptly  to  my  aseistanee.  The  neck  of  the 
tumor  was  attached  to  the  upper  and  inner  portion  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  and  was  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  about 
two  inches  in  circumference,  and  was  of  a^eiy  firm  tendinous 
textura 

Upon  a  thorough  examination  we  deemed  it  best  to  remove 
the  tumor  close  up  to  the  os  uteri  with  the  knilb. 

There  was  no  hemoifitage  and  she  seemed  to  rest  pretty  well 
for  some  hours  afterward,  and  Dr.  F.  retomed  home. 

After  some  twelve  hours  she  again  seat  for  me  in  great  haste, 
and  informed  me  that  she  had  been  suffering  very  much  with 
those  bearing  down  pains,  and  that  something  else  had  been 
expelled  firom  the  uterus.  After  which  time  she  had  again 
become  quite  free  from  pain. 

Upon  exam,  per  vag.  I  found  a  complete  inversion  of  the 
uternsi— the  inverted  fundus  -pressing,  as  had  the  polypus, 
against  the  vnlva.  And  on  introducing  the  finger  I  found  the 
neck  of  the  excised  tumor  lying  above  snd  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  pelvis,  having  the  whole  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus  exposed  to  view.  It  seemed  to  be  enerusted  or  coated  with 
a  thick  whitish  tendinous  substance. 

It  seems  that  the  hard  neck  of  the  tumor  left  within  the  cer- 
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vix  uteri  had  caused  irritation,  as  from  a  foreign  substance, 
bringing  on  severe  uterine  contraction,  resnlting  in  complete 
inversion  of  the  organ. 

Here  was  a  bad  state  of  affairs,  she  soon  became  very  much 
prostrated,  a  kind  of  suppurative  inflammation  sui^ervened, 
attended  with  a  very  copious  and  most  offensive  discharge. 

The  general  system  seemed  to  be  sinking  so  very  rapidly  tbst 
I  could  do  nothing  but  use,  daily,  and  sometimes  almost  honriy, 
the  most  soothing  injections,  together  with  such  remedies  as 
were  necessary  to  sustain  the  sinking  powers. 

Mr.  S.  happened  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  attentiTe 
nurses  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  and  we  kept  up  the  washes 
and  injections  for  about  six  months.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms gradually  improved,  and  the  uterine  inflammation  gradu- 
ally subsided,  until  the  thick  white  coat  having  sloughed  ofl^ 
the  organ  could  be  handled  without  pain.  Alter  this  time  she 
menstruated  very  regularly. 

After  one  of  those  periods  I  applied  a  ligature  by  means  of  a 
canula  around  the  remaining  neck  of  the  tumor,  close  to  its 
connection  with  the  cervix  uteri,  and  tightened  it  every  day. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  canula  dropped  off,  bringing  with  it 
the  neck  of  the  tumor. 

The  injections  were  continued  for  a  few  days,  when  I  deter- 
mined to  try  a  plan  proposed  to  me  by  Prof.  B.  W.  Dudley,  of 
Lexington,  Ky.    It  was  this: 

Introduce  the  hand  and  grasp  the  uterus  so  as  to  produce  as 
uniform  pressure  as  possible  over  every  part  of  the  oi^an,  and 
continue  the  pressure  as  long  as  possible;  then  press  the 
fundus  gently  up,  and  continue  the  upward  pressure  until  it 
passed  through  the  os  uteri ;  at  the  same  time  pressing  abov« 
the  pubis  with  the  other  hand.  I  commenced  and  continued 
the  pressure  as  long  as  she  could  bear  it,  every  day  or  two, 
always  withdrawing  the  finger  as  gently  as  possible,  so  as  to 
leave  the  organ  as  much  cupped,  as  possible.  Finally,  I  left 
her  one  evening,  and  told  her  that  I  should  return  in  the  morning, 
and  that  I  felt  very  confident  of  success. 

When  I  returned  in  the  morning  she  told  me  that  she  had  bad 
some  uterine  pains  in  my  absence,  but  that  she  had  become 
quite  easy  again.  Upon  examination  I  found  the  os  uteri  id  its 
proper  place,  the  uterus  was  restored  to  its  normal  oondition- 
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The  case  had  terminated  favorably,  her  health  was  soon  ns  good 
as   asnal.      In  1849,  Mr.  S.,  her  husband,  died ;  and  in  1861 

she  married  Mr.  N ,  a  very  estimable  gentleman  in  this 

county,  and  lived  with  him  very  happily  until  her  death  in  the 
fall  of  1868. 

I  had  written  out  a  statement  of  this  case  soon  after  its  happy 
termination,  but  the  lady  requested  me  not  to  have  it  published 
until  after  her  death. 


PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

Bead  before  the  Clark  County  Medical  Society.    By  J.  S.  B.  HazzarPi 

M.  D.,  of  Harmony,  Ohio. 

Mr.  P&esident  and  Gentlemen  : — Notwithstanding  the  best 
talent  in  the  medical  profession  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  investigation  of  puerperal  fever,  aided  by  all  the  facilities 
that  modern  invention  can  afford,  the  student  is  embarrassed  with 
so  many  discrepant  opinions,  that  confusii»n,  absolute  bewilder- 
ment, rather  than  any  definite  conception  of  truth,  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  mind.    . 

It  is  not  to  be  wandered  at  then  that  our  views  were  so  discor- 
dant, and  that  after  discussing  the  subject  a  whole  session  the 
question  should  be  raised,  What  is  puerperal  fever?  The 
adjective  puerperal  not  only  distinguishes  it  from  other  fevers, 
but  it  is  understood  to  mean  that  particular  condition  presented 
by  the  recently  delivered  woman,  constituting,  as  Trousseau 
terms  it,  not  only  a  morbid  opportunity,  but  presenting  a  very 
remarkable  pathological  aptitude  for  the  malady.  It  may  not  be 
considered  orthodox  to  state  that  the  whole  process  of  gestation, 
onlminating  in  parturition,  is  a  pathological  condition;  but  the 
edictof  the  Almighty :  '^In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  chil- 
dren," pronounced  as  a  punishment  for,  and  a  perpetual  remem- 
brancer of,  sin,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  functional  action 
of  the  uterus  in  expelling  the  child  is  not  from  any  inherent  con- 
formation of  its  structure  attended  necessarily  with  pain.  In 
other  words,  neither  anatomy  nor  physiology  can  explain  why 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  or  any  other  muscle  are  painless, 
while  that  of  the  uterus  is  always  painful.    But  be  this  as  it  may. 
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the  remarkable  language  of  the  distinguished  Trousseaa  conveys 
the  idea,  that  in  the  parturient  woman  there  is  a  •  chain  of 
processes  taking  place  so  nearly  allied  to  diseased  action,  that 
bat  an  exceedingly  trifling  exciting  cause  is  required  to  mjke 
them  positively  pathological. 

It  becomes  interesting  then  to  compare  the  puerperal  con- 
dition of  the  system  with  the  non-puerperal,  in  order  that  the 
morbid  opportunity  and  pathological  aptitude  msy  become 
manifest. 

The  unimpregnated  uterus,  ^leept  at  the  menstrual  periods, 
is  in  a  state  of  quietude,  and  participates  but  very  slightly  m 
the  affairs  of  the  economy;  bat  as  soon  as  fecundation  takes 
place  it  awakes  from  its  state  of  hybernation,  and  suddenlj 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  high  grade  of  excitement,  consequent 
upon  the  afflux  of  fluids  directed  towards  it,  freighted  with  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  germ ;  and  must  als^o 
impart  to  it  increased  volume  of  structure,  so  that  at  full  term 
Meckel  estimates  that  it  has  increased  in  solid  bulk  about  twenty- 
four  times. 

And  here  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  important  fiact  that 
this  increase  in  bulk  is  not  confined  to  the  muscular  struetare, 
but  that  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  the  vascular  13^0- 
phatic  and  nervous  systems,  are  all  involved  in  the  hypertrophy. 
The  blood  also  undergoes  very  important  modifications  during 
gestation.  The  fibiin  of  the  blood  rises  from  three  parts  to  the 
thousand,  in  the  healthy  unimpregnated  female,  to  four  and  eight 
one  hundreth  parts  at  full  term. 

The  red  corpuscles,  and  also  the  iron,  are  diminished  daring 
pregnancy,  producing,  therefore,  a  chloro-anemic  condition  of 
the  blood,  so  that  the  blood  of  the  parturient  female  strongly 
resembles  that  pathological  state  known  as  chlorosis.  Other 
constituents  of  the  blood  undergo  a  change  during  pregnancy. 
Thus  the  albumen  is  reduced  from  70.5  parts,  the  average  quan- 
tity in  the  healthy  unimpregnated  woman,  to  66.42  parts  during 
gestation.  The  water  of  the  blood  is  increased  from  the  ordi- 
nary standard,  791.1  to  817.  parts  during  pregnancy.  The 
urine  also  contains  ingredients  during  pregnancy  that  would  he 
considered  abnormal  under  other  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  this  state  of  the  system  consequent  upon  gesta- 
tion, the  violent  muscular  contractions,  the  uterine  pain  and  loss 
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of  blood  constituting  the  parturient  effort,  draw  heavily  upon  the 
▼ital  forces,  as  is  evident  from  the  nervous  shock,  and  great 
fatigue,  if  not  prostration,  that  immediately  follow.  And  just 
at  this  crisis,  when  the  derangement  of  the  blood  can  hardly  be 
called  compatible  with  health,  and  the  nervous  shock  and  gene- 
ral prostration  superinduced  by  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  par- 
tarient  effort  are  the  most  intense,  a  new  process  has  been 
inaugurated,  and  must  be  continued  until  the  process  of  parturi- 
tion is  consummated.  I  refer  to  involution  or  resorption  of  the 
uterus.  Hitherto  the  womb  bias  been  the  center  of  vital  actions 
that  were' constantly  building  up  its  structure;  henceforth,  a 
retrograde  metamorphosis  takes  place  that  must  continue  to  pull 
down,  until  this  now  superfluous  bulk  is  removed. 

During  the  building  process  inflammation  was  guarded  against 
by  the  diminution  of  the  stimulating  constituents,  and  an 
increase  in  the.  non-stimulating  constituents  of  the  blood ;  and 
the  f&t,  through  this  retrograde  action,  may  also  exert  an  impor- 
tant i  n&uence  in  its  successful  accomplishment,  so  that  nature's 
Object  is  cettainly  effected  if  her  processes  are  not  interfered 
with. 

Btit,  if  Virchow  is  correct,  fatty  degeneration  is  a  pathological 

cond.ition,  and  is  recognized  by  all  pathologists  as  such  when 

occurring  in  any  organ  other  than  the  recently  emptied  uterus ; 

but  without  stopping  to  discuss  this  point  further,  we  know  that 

it  is  a  very  rapid  transition  from  a  highly  vitalized  structure  to 

the  lowest  organized  cell ;  and  I  believe  it  is  within  the  range  of 

a  possibility  that  if  any  of  the  recognized  exciting  causes  of 

puerperal  fever  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system  at  this 

juncture,  that  molecular  necrosis  will  be  the  result    And  I  wish 

to  call  your  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  every  single 

cause  assigned  by  authors  as  predisposing  to,  or  capable  of, 

exciting  puerperal  fever,  is  depressing  in  its  effects.     Gunning 

Bedford,  after  enumerating  many  alleged  causes  for  puerperal 

fever,  closes  the  paragraph  thus :    "  In  a  word,  all  influences 

which,  from  their  depressing  tendency,  are  calculated  to  lower 

the  forces  of  the  economy,  may  be  regarded  as  predisposing 

more  or  less  to  ^e  disease." 

Now  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  gangrene  may  be  the 
direct  result  of  depression  without  any  pre-existing  inflammation 
Or  excessive  action  in  the  part  affected.     For  instance,  an  inter- 
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mpted  supply  of  blood  to  a  part,  owing  to  the  Inability  of  tbe 
heart  to  transmit  a  safficient  quantity  to  support  its  vital  action, 
may  be  ac^dnced.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  certain  positively 
depressing  agencies,  as  excessive  cold,  and  large  quantiUes  of 
ergot.  That  molecular  necrosis  does  occur  under  all  tbe  circom- 
stances  referred  to,  finds  support  in  the  fact  that  the  uterus  and 
its  appendages  are  almost  always  affected  in  puerperal  fever. 

Dr.  Churchill  says :  *^  I  must  repeat  my  convictions,  that  there 
are  not  many  cases  of  puerperal  fever  without  some  local  disease 
of  the  organs  employed  in  parturition,  or  of  the  neighboring 
tissues."  He  also  ventures  the  opinion  that  very  important 
changes  take  place  in  the  womb  that  may  easily  be  overlooked 
If  the  examination  be  hasty  or  superficial.  But  the  hypothesis 
is  in  no  wise  invalidated  if  a  careful  examination  does  not  detect 
local  lesion  in  the  uterus ;  for  Dr.  Copeland  asserts  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  morbid  matters  or  fluids  may  be  imbibed 
by  the  uterine  vessels,  or  absorbed  from  the  sexual  passages,  and 
carried  into  the  circulation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  contaminate 
the  circulation  and  infect  the  whole  frame  without  producing 
any  inflammatory  alterations  of  the  vessels.  And  in  order  to  be 
explicit,  he  reiterates  the  same  opinion  thus : — speaking  of  the 
postmortem  examinations  he  made  in  1823,  and  the  years  imme- 
diately following,  he  says :  ^^  I  inferred  at  the  time,  and  subse- 
quent experience  has  confirmed  my  belief,  that  morbid  matters, 
or  altered  or  putrid  fluids,  are  imbibed,  and  pass  into  the  circu- 
lation without  producing  any  alteration  of  the  vessels  that  may 
be  recognized  by  the  unaided  senses.  That  molecular  necrosis 
may  possibly  be  the  starting  point  of  puerperal  fever  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  legitimate  effect  of  tbe  various  causes 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  producing  it  is  depression  of  the 
vital  forces.  I  reiterate  this  proposition  because,  in  connection 
with  it,  I  wish  to  apply  to  the  theory  I  have  suggested  the  facts 
expressed  in  propositions  two  and  five  of  the  series  of  proposi- 
tions which  Dr.  Kennedy  presented  for  discussion  to  the  Dublin 
Obstetrical  Society." 

Proposition  second  avers  that  the  poison  may  be  generated 
by  any  parturient  female,  and  where  the  circumstances  are  favor- 
able may  be  imbibed  into  the  system  of  the  generator,  or  that  of 
any  parturient  female  that  may  be  exposed  to  its  influence.  Nov 
this  harmonizes  exactly  with  the  view  that  1  am  trying  to  pre- 
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sent,  namely,  that  at  some  point  in  this  retrograde  moyement — 
it  may  be  just  as  the  vital  force  is  poised,  as  it  were,  preparatory 
to  its  retrogression,  or  perhaps  during  some  of  the  gradations 
through  which  the  cell  passes  in  its  fatty  degeneration,  that  some 
untoward  influence  depresses  beyond  the  point  compatible  with 
cell  life — one  or  more  necrosed  cells  become  subject  to  chemical 
forces,  pass  into  the  circulation,  and  produce  all  the  phenomena 
of  blood  poison  from  the  absorption  of  animal  matter. 

The  blood  being  contaminated,  all  the  secretions,  excretions . 
and  exhalations  arc  of  necessity  vitiated,  and  consequently  gene- 
rate an  effluvium  that  may  be  competent  of  reproducing  the 
disease  in  the  parturient  woman,  or  erysipilas  in  any  one  that 
may  inhale  it. 

His  flfch  proposition  declares  that  metria,  or  puerperal  fever, 
is  oHien  traceable  to  other  zymotic  diseases.  This  I  can  accept 
as  true  from  the  stand-point  I  have  taken,  without  denying  the 
individuality  of  the  different  zymotic  diseases.  The  depressing 
effects  of  the  effluvium  from  sinall-pox,  measles,  scarlatina  and 
typhoid  fever,  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  molecular  death  in 
the  manner  already  described ;  but  these  diseases  can  never  be 
produced  by  puerperal  fever,  however  much  their  malignancy 
may  be  intensified  by  it.  Dr.  H.  Kennedy's  remarks  are  corro- 
borative  of  this  position.  He  says,  the  health  of  the  poor, 
especi&Ily  in  large  cities,  is  always  below  par,  and  when  epidemic 
influences  prevail  among  them,  parturient  women  are  just  the 
parties  to  be  affected  by  it.  All  parturient  women  are  not 
are  not  attacked  by  metria,  because  all  are  not  in  the  same  state 
of  health;  a  really  healthy  woman  will  not  take  metria;  an 
unhealthy  one  is  quite  capable  of  engendering  the  disease  within 
herself.  Only  render  the  health  good,  and  I  have  the  strongest 
convictions  that  they  will  pass  through  their  confinement  with 
safety  to  themselves,  and  no  risk  to  those  about  them. 

Dr.  Hewitt  says  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
puerperal  fever  consists  in  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  intro- 
duction into  the  general  circulating  fluids  of  a  poisonous  mate- 
rial of  animal  origin ;  that  it  is  a  form  of  pyemia,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  mlnuUH  poition  of  the  morbific  agent  may 
prove  sufficient;  that  the  secretions  from  the  surface  of  the 
uterus  may  become  fetid  and  absorbed,  producing  the  idiopathio 
form  of  the  disease. 
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In  this  connection  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  oar 
marsh  malaria  may  so  depress  the  vital  force  that,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  molecular  necrosis  may  occur  in  the  parte- 
rient  female,  thus  accounting  for  many  of  our  idiopathic  and 
sporadic  cases  of  puerperal  fever;  and  it  may  also  explain  its 
epidemic  visitation  when  all  the  possibilities  of  any  infectious  or 
contagious  origin  are  ruled  out.  The  examination  of  the  blood 
of  puerperal  fever  patients  reveals  nothing  by  which  its  origin 
can  be  determined  further  than  its  disorganized  and  putrid  con- 
l^ition  is  the  result  of  an  animal  poison.  The  products  of 
inflammation  are  also  more  or  less  manifest,  varied  of  course  b}* 
the  structural  lesion  produced  and  the  occurrence  of  death. 
Having  adduced  the  uniform  existence  of  lesion  in  the  organs 
concerned  in  parturition  as  supporting  the  possibility  of  mole- 
cular necrosis,  being  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  action 
Constituting  puerperal  fever,  we  now  call  attention  to  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  lesions  as  not  only  corroborating  the  possibility, 
but  establishing  a  probability. 

Tonnelle  found,  in  222  post  mortems,  29  cases  of  superficial 
softening,  20  cases  of  deep-seated  softening,  and  11  cases  of 
suppuration  of  the  veins  and  putrescence  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Lee 
found  10  cases  of  softening  in  45  autopsies.  Gangrene  has  been 
observed  by  Boer  and  many  other  eminent  observers.  Much 
that  a  post-mortem  examination  reveals  is  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
duct of  inflammation,  whether  primary  or  secondary  we  will  leave 
tor  the  present  sub  judice  ;  but  softening,  which  is  but  the  first 
step  towards  gangrene,  and  gangrene,  which  is  frequently  observed 
in  the  uterine  walls  and  its  investing  membrane,  may  be  the 
direct  result  of  depression,  as  has  already  been  shown. 

Dr.  Cbpeland  says,  many  of  the  changes  found  after  death 
from  puerperal  fever  are  the  undoubted  consequences  of  inflam- 
mation; but  otkert  are  the  reeulUt  of  a  very  different  state  ofvkal  and 
vascular  action. 

The  same  author  says,  softening  may  take  place  daring  lite 
from  impaired  organic  nervous  power  of  the  part,  cjiusing 
impaired  nutrition,  sometimes  with  seroub  infiltrations,  or  with 
a  certain  amount  of  fatty  degeneration. 

And  again,  the  same  author,  speaking  of  gangrene  arising 
from  local  or  general  debility  says,  the  gangrenous  or  asthenic 
form  of  furunculi,  and  the  humid  or  phagedenic  sores  met  with 
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in  the  month,  gums,  cheeks,  genitals,  etc.,  of  unhealthy  children, 
are  all  illnstrations  of  this  variety,  the  chief  characteristics  of 
which  are  depressed  organic  nervous  or  vital  power,  imperfect 
or  asthenic  vascular  action,  both  previous  to  and  attendant  upon 
tiie  gangrenous  lesion,  and  a  poor  or  vitiated  state  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids. 

Now,  I  conceive  this  to  be  strong  testimony  in  behalf  of  the 
theory  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  develop,  for  every  factor  ne- 
cessary for  the  production  of  softening  «nd  gangrene  obtains 
in  puerperal  fever.  Thuis  we  have  the  impoverished  and  other- 
wise altered  blood  in  the  parturient  female  connected  with  the 
depressed  nervous  force  consequent  upon  the  parturient  eflPort, 
affecting  the  system  generally,  and,  engrafted  upon  this  semi- 
pathological  condition,  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  is  set  up 
in  the  uterus,  impairing  its  vitality,  so  that  the  nutrition  of  its 
cells  is  interrupted;  and  whilst  the  economy  is  staggering  un- 
der th  is  general  and  local  depression,  the  effect  of  some  power- 
ful depressing  agent  is  superadded,  the  general  life-force  is 
broug"ht  to  the  minimum  point,  more  or  less  of  the  uterine  cell 
structure  dies,  and  therefore,  unable  to  offer  further  resistance, 
passes  into  the  circulation,  and  sets  in  motion  a  chain  of  action, 
whose  manifestations  or  symptoms  are  called  puerperal  fever. 

From  what  has  been  said,  this  view  of  puerperal  fever  con- 
templates whatever  inflammatory  action  may  arise  during  its 
progress  as  being  secondary.  The  passage  of  dead  matter 
through  the  lymphatics  and  veins  into  the  circulation  may 
excite  inflammation  in  many  cases,  why  it  does  not  in  every 
case  I  am  not  able  to  explain ;  but  that  it  does  not  I  have 
shown  from  good  authority. 

And  I  suppose  Dr.  Churchill  entertained  the  same  opinion  in 
regard  to  any  concomitant  inflammatory  action.  He  says :  "  If 
any  one  will  carefully  compare  a  case  of  simple  inflammation 
of  the  womb  or  peritoneum  in  childbed  with  a  case  of  malig- 
nant epidemic  puerperal  fever,  their  symptoms,  general  and 
local  characteristics,  course,  and  the  effect  of  remedies,  they 
will  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  the 
latter  may  exhibit  local  disease,  it  is  not  exclusively  or  prima- 
rily a  local  affection." 

Furthermore,  this  view  of  puerperal  fever  does  not  suppose 
that  a  peculiar  maitries  mai^i  is  generated,  self-limited,  and  ca- 
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pable  of  reproducing  itself  in  the  same  sense  that  smallpox  and 
scarlatina  are  perpetuated;  but  that  its  noxious  secretions  and 
exhalations  are  capable  of  deteriorating  the  blood  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be  inUo- 
duced.  Hence  we  are  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  so  many 
infants  dying  of  erysipelas  during  the  prevalence  of  puerpertl 
fever;  and  hence  also  are  we  prepared  to  understand  how  it 
establishes  its  habitat  in  crowded  lyingin  hospitals,  a  fact  so 
ably  exposed  by  Dr.  £.  Kennedy.  In  short,  every  variation 
and  modification  observed  in  puerperal  fever  can  be  rationally 
explained  from  this  standpoint. 


FOETAL  MALFORMATION. 


By  Dr.  T.  J.  Dekny,  Lusby's  Mills,  Ky. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June  Mrs.  S.  was  delivered  of  a 
mo3:  singular  monstrosity.  It  consisted  of  a  foetus,  a  seven 
mouths'  gestation.  Its  head,  body  and  upper  extrcmctics  were 
natural,  with  the  exception  of  the  ears,  one  of  which  was  an  im- 
perfect human  ear,  the  other  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  ear  of 
an  opossum.  Over  the  region  of  the  sacrum  was  considerable 
ecchyraosis;  its  hips  were  perfectlv  natural,  but  it  had  no  legs, 
nor  any  sign  of  an}'  lower  extremities  except  an  appendage 
about  eight  inches  long,  resembling  the  tail  of  an  opossum. 
It  also  had  a  hail,  similar  to  a  linger  nail,  on  the  end  of  its  tail; 
it  had  no  anus  nor  external  genitals.  It  was  alive  when  deliv- 
ered, but  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  labor  was  short,  and  the 
lady  seemed  to  do  as  well  as  usual  until  the  I2th,  when,  while 
at  stool,  she  was  delivered  of  a  large  substance,  which  was 
at  first  thought  by  her  nurse  to  be  coagula,  but  on  exam- 
ination it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  shut  sac,  enclosing  a  fleshy 
mass,  having  the  appearance  of  a  chick  when  near  the  close  of 
incubation;  the  head  and  eyes  and  all  the  appendages  of  a 
chick  were  present. 

In  my  mind  the  history  of  the  case  accounts  for  the  first, 
but  lor  the  second  I  am  wholly  unable  to  assign  any  reason. 

The  lady  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  healthy  and  well 
developed,  of  a  sanguineous  temperament.    It  was  her  first 
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confinement.  At  about  two  weeks  of  gestation,  some  boys, 
haying  been  in  the  woods  with  their  dogs,  came  upon  an 
opossuBdy  and  wounding  the  animal,  carried  it  in  this  condition 
and  left  it  near  the  door  of  Mrs.  S.'s  room,  and  she,  discover- 
ing it  there  unexpectedly,  became  frightened,  noticing  at  the 
time  a  considerable  wound  on  the  animaPs  back,  correspond- 
ing exactly  with  the  ecchymosed  patches  on  the  foetus. 

She  told  me  that  the  affair  seemed  to  take  unusual  hold  on 
her  mind  throughout  the  whole  of  her  pregnancy,  j'et  she  had 
no  unusual  symptoms  more  than  that  she  never  esi>ericnc*cd 
quickening,  except  a  mere  pulsation. 

I  have  given  this  case  considerable  reflection ;  the  first  I  con- 
sider the  result  of  maternal  imagination  on  the  fostus  in  utero; 

but  the  second,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  unable  to  form  any  defi- 
nite solution  of. 


HYPODERMIC  ADMINISTRATION  OF  MEDICINAL  AGENTS. 

By  WiLiJAM  A.  Grkene,  M.  D.,  Amcricus,  Ga. 

I  have  been  using  hypodermic  injections  for  several  months 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  But  having  no  data  to  con- 
trol me  in  doses,  and  no  experience  as  to  the  remedies  best 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  administration,  my  progress  has  been 
necessarily  slow.  But  if  I  should  never  make  further  progress, 
I  am  fully  remunerated  for  all  my  trouble.  I  now  enter  the 
chamber  of  sujerinff,  knowing  that  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
uttfaUing  remedy  fov pain.  "  Relieve  me  of  my  pain,  doctor,'' 
is  the  cry  of  the  sufi'erer.  With  a  hypodermic  syringe,  this 
agonizing  cry  can  be  promptly,  and  without  injury,  hushed. 

I  have  employed  hypodermic  injections  in  all  forms  of  neural- 
gia— both  local  and  general — in  hysteria,  wakefulness,  delirium 
tremens,  rheumatism,  gout,  threatened  miscarriage,  puerperal 
peritonitis,  fever,  painful  affections  of  the  nerves,  caused  by 
injury;  and  in  all  cases  where  pain  calls  for  immediate  relief; 
and  when  its  employment  for  some  potent  reason  is  not  contra- 
indicated.  I  have  not  time  to  give  my  experience  and  results  in 
the  treatment  of  all  these  affections  by  the  hypodermic  method, 
and  will  therefore  give  practical  facts. 

The  medicines  I  have  used,  with  their  doses,  for  a  single  in- 
jection, are  as  follows : 

Morphiae  Acetas,  from  1-6  to  W  ffrain. 

Atrops  Sulphas,  from  1-GO  to  1-So  grains. 

Liquor  Opii  Comp.  (Squlbb's)  from  5  to  60  drops. 

Veratrnm  Veride  (Norwood's)  fh>m  ^'  to  2  drops. 

Snlph.  Quinine,  from  3  to  8  grains. 

Tr.  Cannabis  Indica,  ftrom  10  to  20  drops. 
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I  make  it  a  rule  to  begin  with  a  minimum  dose,  establish  a 
point  of  tolerance,  and  increase  the  number  of  drops  as  circum- 
stances require.  For  general  use  I  prefer  Dr.  Squibb's  comp. 
liquor  of  opium,  which  contains  one  grain  of  Morphia  fx>  one 
hundred  drops  of  the  medicine,  but  the  aiiatfyii#^  effects  of  which 
are  equal  to  offielnal  laudanum ;  the  minimum  dgse  is  five  drops, 
and  can  be  extended  to  sixty  drops  at  a  single  injection.  I  find 
it  less  apt  to  produce  nausea  than  any  of  the  preparations  of 
opium,  and  can  be  borne  by  the  most  delicate  female. 

To  produce  a  quicker  and  more  powerful  effect,  I  employ  the 
following  solution  of  acetate  of  morpha : 

Jft  —Acetate  Morphia,  -  •  gr.  xxiv, 

Dist.  water,  -  -  J  i. 

Acetic  acid,  -  -  q.  s.       m. 

Inject  from  five  to  ten  drops. 

If  I  wish  to  produce  a  sHfl  more  speedy  and  powerful  effect,  I 
combine  with  the  dose  of  morphine  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
atropia,  as  follows : 

Jfe— Acetate  morphia,         -       -  -  gr.  i. 

Dist*  water,  -  -  3 1. 

Acetic  acid,  -  -  q.  s.    m 

Iigect  from  three  to  eight  drops. 

Atropia  is  a  very  powerful  drug,  and  must  be  used  very 
cautiously.  While  the  morphine  and  ati*opia  act  well  when 
combined,  yet  one  is  an  antidote  for  the  other.  For  instance: 
if  you  inject  an  overdose  of  the  atropia,  you  can  counteract  its 
effects  in  a  moment  with  an  injection  of  morphine ;  and  vice  vena. 
This  is  very  singular  but /rti«;  (and  should  be  remembered ;)  for 
I  have  frequently  given  an  overdose  of  each,  not  Knowing  how 
much  my  patient  would  tolerate. 

The  tr.  verat.  viridc  must  be  used  very  cautiotLsly,  My  Mend 
Dr.  G.  F.  Cooper,  of  this  city,  injected  in  the  arm  of  a  young 
man,  suffering  from  ordinary  fever — pulse  112 — three-fourths  of 
a  drop  of  veratrum  and  four  and  one-half  drops  of  the  solution 
of  morphine,  which  produced  distressing  nausea  in  ten  minutes, 
and  its  full  constitutional  effects  in  twenty  minutes;  and  no 
more  was  given  or  required  during  that  paroxism  of  fever. 

In  a  case  of  profound  coma,  under  my  care,  following  a  con- 
gestive chill,  I  injected  two  drops,  whicb  produced  violent  vom- 
iting in  five  minutes,  and  full  constitutional  effects  in  fifteen 
minutes.  The  patient  was  a  strong  and  robust  youth  of  18  years. 
He  was  completely  relieved ;  and,  with  a  large  dose  of  quinine, 
recovered  in  a  few  days.  I  believe,  when  tested,  that  veratrum 
will  prove*  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  noural- 
gia,  injected  under  the  skin  ^iih^ painful  paiiU, 

Sulphate  of  quinine  acts  powerfully  in  doses  fronn  three  to 
oight  grains.    I  use  the  following  solution : 
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Tjk — ^Snlph.  quinine,  -  -  icn.  zxx. 

Snlph.  ackl,  -  -  gtt.  x. 

Water,  -  -  S^s.        m. 

Tr.  cannabis  indica  acts  well  in  doses  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops.     I  have  but  little  experience,  as  3'et,  with  it. 

From  my  experience,  the  hypodermic  administration  of  medi- 
cine commends  itself  above  any  other  method,  for  the  following 
reasons ; — 

1st. — ^The  amount  received  into  the  system  is  accurately 
known ;  every  particle  that  is  infeded  is  absorbed;  which  is  not 
the  case  in  stomachic  doses.  For  instance :  if  we  introduce  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  beneath  the  skin,  the  effect  that 
follows  is  that  of  the  whole  one-sixth ;  but  if  the  same  quantity 
is  introduced  by  the  stomach  or  rectum,  the  effect  produced  is 
only  equal  to  the  quantity  absorbed. 

2d. — Rapidity  of  absorption  is  a  great  advantage  of  hypoder- 
mic injections.  For  when  introduced  through  the  stomach,  rem- 
edies have  to  pass  through  the  portal  system  before  reaching  the 
general  circulation. 

3d. — There  are  no  circumstances  under  which  it  can  not  be 
administered  when  indicated.  Because  the  medical  agents  taste 
badly,  are  nauseating  or  bitter,  or  the  patient  being  delirious, 
refuses  medicine  altogether,  or  is  unable  to  open  his  month  or 
move  the  jaws,  as  in  tetanus,  we  can  inject  it  under  the  ikin, 

4th. — We  get  a  local  and  general  effect  at  the  same  time,  which 
makes  it  particularly  advantageous  in  neuralgia,  where  we  have 
both  a  local  and  a  general  disorder. 

5th. — ^Persons  who  will  not  tolerate  any  of  the  preparations  of 
opium  by  the  stomach,  will  receive  it  kindl}^  and  bear  it  charm- 
ingly when  introduced  subcutaneously.  This  alone  should 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  every  physician,  as  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  And,  again,  the  constipation  and  head  symptoms, 
which  usually  follow  the  internal  administration  of  the  drug,  are 
not  to  be  apprehended.  1  will  here  mention  two  cases  as  demon- 
strating this  point : 

Case  1. — Rev.  A.  A.  Robinson,  of  this  city,  ase  about  fifty, 
had  his  thigh  fractured  at  middle  of  upper  third,  Dec.  10, 1866. 
After  Liston^s  long  splint  had  been  applied,  and  I  had  left  him, 
thinking  he  would  rest  well  from  the  chloroform  he  had  taken, 
until  1  should  see  him  again,  he  became  restless,  and  was  suffer- 
ing so  much,  the  nurse  administered  about  one-quarter  grain  of 
morphine  by  the  stomach,  which  produced  excrutiating  pain  in 
the  region  of  his  stomach,  violent  nausea,  and  grc^  nervous 
derangement,  which  he  informed  me  was  the  invariable  effect  of 
any  or  the  preparations  of  opium  upon  his  system,  when  taken 
by  the  mouth.  As  soon  as  I  reached  his  bedside,  I  introduced 
under  the  skin  of  his  arm  ten  minims  of  the  solution  of  acetate 
of  morphine,  which  brought  complete  relief  in  ten  minutes;  and 
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he  rested  quietly  for  the  next  twelve  hours.  His  peculiar  nervous 
disposition,  and  circumstances  surrounding  him  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  (being  upon  the  eve  of  removing  to  another  State,) 
made  him  unusually  restless  and  impatient,  and  consequently, 
illy  prepared  for  the  quiet  and  composure  required  for  a  good 
recovery.  Under  these  circumstances  it  beoame  necessary  t» 
administer  the  hypodermic  injections  dail3',  sometimes  morning 
and  evening,  for  live  weeks!  During  all  this  time  there  was  no 
unusual  constipation,  no  nausea,  no  loss  of  appetite,  no  uopleas> 
ant  head  symptoms,  no  colic,  nor  anything  to  retard  a  natural 
recovery  from  such  an  injury.  Smith's  Anterior  Splint  was 
used  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  subsided;  and  there  was 
no  shortening — a  most  fortunate  and  happy  result,  attributable  to 
the  quiet  and  rest  produced  by  the  hypodermic  injections.  He 
could  not  bear  opium  or  any  of  its  preparations  by  the  stomach; 
and  his  suffering  must  have  been  very  great,  coupled  with  a  bad 
recovery,  but  for  the  hypodermic  injections ;  and  so  convinced 
was  he  of  this  fact  that  he  would  not  leave  for  his  new  home  in 
Southern  Florida,  until  a  hypodermic  syringe  was  ordered  for 
him,  and  he  instructed  in  its  use. 

Case  2. — Mrs. ,  age  twenty-five,  of  this  city,  was  suffering 

from  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  when  called  to  see  her, 
remarked,  so  soon  as  I  entered  her  room:  "Doctor,  you  must 
not  give  me  opium  :  it  makes  me  crazy,  and  vomits  me  all  next 
day."  The  disease  was  located  in  her  wrist  and  fingers  of  her 
right  hand,  and  had  resisted  counter-irritants,  blisters,  and  the 
usual  general  constitutional  treatment  for  several  days.  The 
great  pain  and  loss  of  sleep  for  several  days  had  produced  much 
prostration.  I  at  once  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  affected 
wrist  twenty  minims  of  Squibb's  liquor  opii  comp. ;  and  in  ten 
minutes  she  was  relieved  of  all  her  pain ;  and  in  twenty  minutes 
was  in  a  sound  sleep,  which  lasted  twelve  hours.  She  awoke 
much  refreshed ;  and  the  injections  were  continued  at  lengthened 
intervals — at  same  time  giving  her  colchicum  and  iron  for  ten 
days — when  she  was  dismissed,  cured.  The  prompt  action  of 
occasional  saline  cathartics  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  injec- 
tions ;  neiiher  did  she  know  that  she  was  taking  opium. 

6th — Finally  the  remed}'  can  always  be  at  hand.  The  syringe 
is  in  a  case,  which  contains  a  drachm  vial,  and  can  be  carried  in 
your  vest  pocket  No  physician  should  be  without  one.  The 
day  will  come  when  every  physician  will  carry  his  hypodermic 
syringe  and  morphine  solution  as  religiously  as  our  respected 
fathers  ottDe  carried  their  lancet.  What  an  amount  of  suffering 
could  have  been  saved  in  our  late  war,  if  the  hypodermic  admin- 
istration of  medicine  had  been  generally  known  and  used.  Side 
by  side  with  the  discovery  of  chloroform,  and  its  adaptation  to 
practical  purposes,  should  be  placed  the  man  who  first  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession  this  mode  of  the  administratioD 
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of  remedial  agents.  In  America  this  credit  is  dae  Dr.  Antoine 
Rnppaner,  of  Boston,  whose  indefatigable  labors  have  enabled 
him  to  present  to  the  profession  a  neat  little  work  on  hypodermic 
injections ;  and  from  whose  writings  upon  the  subject  1  received 
my  first  impressions,  and  from  wliom  I  have  drawn  largely  for 
the  views  contained  in  this  communication.  The  afflicted  of 
every  section  will  '*  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed/' 

The  instrument  I  use  is  made  by  Tieman  and  Co.,  of  N.  Y.» 
and  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  baiTel,  with  a  brass  screw  pis- 
ton, though  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  worke.i  as  an  ordinary  P* 
P.  syringe.  A  two  drachm  syringe  is  the  most  convenient  size 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Accompanying  the  syringe,  in  same 
case,  are  two  hollow  needles,  which  ought  to  be  very  sliarp.  The 
finer  the  needle  the  better,  fo**  obvious  reasons. 

The  operation  is  simple.  Take  hold  of  a  fold  of  the  skin  with 
the  left  index  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  make  the  part  V>eyond 
the  fingers  ienie;  then  pass  a  needle  through  it  with  a  quick 
movement.  Throw  in  the  solution  slowly,  and  press  the  finger 
gently  over  the  puncture  for  a  moment  after  withdrawing  the 
point  of  the  syringe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  fiuid, 
and  to  prevent  bleeding.  My  friend.  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Cooper,  of  tiiis 
city,  suggests  that  the  point  be  allowed  to  remain  introduced 
under  the  skin,  and  the  syringe  detached,  in  cases  where  we  are 
not  well  satisfied  as  to  the  dose  required  to  produce  the  required 
effect,  so  that  said  dose  may  be  increattd  without  having  to  rt- 
pundurg  the  skin.  This  is  a  good  suggestion,  since  it  saves  the 
patient  the  pain  and  fear  of  a  second  puncture ;  and  we  have  to 
wait  but  a  few  moments  to  settle  the  question. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  point  of  injection — 
whether  at  the  paii^td  p<md  or  any  other  point  Some  benefit 
will  be  experienced  by  introducing  the  medicine  anffwhere  in  the 
cellular  tissue.  ,  I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  here;  but  my  own 
experience  is  in  favor  of  locaUgaiion  of  the  injection,  especially 
neuralgia.  I  think  it  requires  a  smaller  dose ;  and  the  effect  is 
much  more  satis&ctory  and  permanent. 

In  introducing  the  instrument,  great  care  is  required  not  to 
pierce  a  bloodvessel  or  wound  a  nerve.  A  correct  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  caution  will  prevent  any  accident  of  this  kind. 
Neither  should  the  same  point  be  punctured  twice  in  succession 
— but  immediately  above  it  or  below  it.  Frequent  punctures  at 
the  same  point  endangers  abscess.  Vomiting  results  from  an 
overdose  of  the  preparations  of  opium  or  atix>pine.  This  you 
will  control  easily  with  sul.  nit.  bismuth,  or  oxalate  of  cerium. 
I  prefer  the  latter. 

I  will  bring  this  hastily  written  article  to  a  close,  by  stating  a 
few  cases,  from  my  note-book,  treated  with  hypodermic  injec- 
tions. For  my  own  justification,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  that 
this  communication  has  been  written  under  pressing  professional 
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engagements,  and  with  an  honest  desire  that  the  attention  of  the 
profession  may  be  directed  to  this  new  and  unexplored  field  of 
medicine,  that  promises  such  happy  and  beneficial  results. 

Case  1. — Mrs.  P.,  of  Americus,  6a.,  aged  forty,  mother  of 
several  children,  consulted  me  1st  of  December,  1866,  for  severe 
neuralgia  of  the  face  and  head,  of  twenty  years'  standing.  Pain 
confined  to  the  left'  side,  extends  to  the  sagital  suture^of  a  dull 
heavy  nature,  almost  constant,  but  at  one  time  more  severe  than 
at  another;  has  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  from  amaurosis 
several  years  since.  She  also  complains  of  a  circumscribed  pain 
around  the  ear.  The  lachrymal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  din- 
sion  and  the  potio  dura  is  evidently  involved. 

She  had  taken  and  *'  worn  out"  quinine,  morphine,  strychnine, 
valerian,  iron,  and,  in  fact,  the  catalogue  of  neuralgia  remedies.  I 
advised  the  hypodermic  injection.  She  did  not  consent  to  it 
until  December  25,  when  I  was  sent  for.  I  found  her  in  one  of 
her  most  painful  paroxyms :  I  injected  fifteen  dI^>p8  of  the  solu- 
tion comp.  liq.  opii  at  the  palpebral  point,  and  in  ten  minutes 
Mrs.  P was  at  ease. 

Five  days  afterwards  the  operation  was  repeated ;  again  four 
days  later;  and  occasionally  afterwards  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  as  her  pain  required,  for  six  weeks,  the  patient  takiug 
at  same  time  the  hypophosphite  of  soda,  in  drachm  doses,  three 
times  per  day,  and  citrate  of  iron  and  strychnine  in  proper  doses. 

No  return  of  neuralgia  at  present  date  of  writing — March  2^, 
1867 — being  her  longest  period  of  relief  since  her  attack.  Her 
general  health  was  much  better,  and  fast  improving.  Althougb 
sufScient  length  of  time  has  not  elapsed  in  this  case  to  test  the 
permanency  of  relief,  yet  enough  has  been  achieved  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  if  she  is  not  curedy  her  disease  is  at  least  si> 
much  mitigated  as  to  make  her  life  ti>lerably  comfortable,  with  a 
Btrong  hope  and  good  prospect  of  peimanent  relief.  I  shall 
watch  this  case  with  much  interest 

Case  2. — Mrs. ,  of  this  city,  aged  twenty ;  nervous  tem- 
perament and  very  excitable ;  six  months  gone  in  pregnancy  with 
first  child ;  sent  fpr  me  December  18th.  1866,  in  great  haste,  the 
messenger  stating  she  was  threatened  with  miscarriage.  Arrived 
in  her  room  tea  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock,  p.  ir.  Found  her 
BuflTering  with  severe  bearing-down  pains  at  intervals  of  every 
five  minutes. 

At  eleven  o'clock  introduced  ten  minims  of  solution  acetat» 
morphine,  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  of  right  arm. 
In  fifteen  minutes,  said  she  felt  very  can^ortable,  and  in  tit/oon 
minutes  more  was  sound  asleep.  She  awoke  at  two  o*clock, 
complaining  of  slight  pain,  when  I  introduced  five  minims  moR* 
of  the  solution,  and  I  left  her.  I  saw  her  no  more  until  llti^ 
March,  when  I  was  summoned  to  attend  her  in  labor.  After  a 
painful  aud  tedious  labor  of  thirty  hours,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
large  child. 
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Three  days  after  her  delivery,  she  was  violently  attacked  with 
puerperal  peritonitis.  All  the  pain  of  this  terrible  disease,  in 
her  case,  was  completely  controlled  by  the  hypodermic  adminis- 
tration  of  comp.  liq.  opii,  whenever  inquired,  which  in  im>  wise 
interfered  with  the  proper  treatment  She  is  now  ont  of  danger 
(March  23d),  making  a  rapid  recovery,  and  suflfered  less  than 
any  patient  I  ever  treated  without  the  hypodermic  injections. 

This  lady  could  not  take,  in  any  quantity,  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  opium  without  the  most  distressing  vomiting  and  wake- 
fulness.  My  friend,  Dr.  Cooper,  visited  this  case  with  me,  and 
witnessed  the  charming  effects  of  the  remedy. 
I  think  this  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  case. 
Case  3. — Mr. ,  aged  thirty,  of  small  stature,  nervous  tem- 
perament, consumptive,  addicted  to  drinking;  had  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  delirium  tremans  for  two  days  when  I  saw  him.  He 
had  suffered  frequently  from  the  disease. 

Moiphine,  valerian,  chloroform,  and  veratrum  had  failed  to 
control  his  delirium.  He  would  not  go  to  bed ;  attempted  to 
move  away  from  his  friends ;  refused  to  allow  me  to  examine 
him  in  any  way ;  swore  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  the  devil  was 
trying  to  throw  him  into  it,  etc.  etc.  I  found  persuasion  useless. 
I  had  him  confined,  and  introduced  at  the  first  point  I  could 
(which  was  the  top  of  his  shoulder,)  a  mixture  of  ten  minims  of 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine  and  five  minims  of  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  atropia.  In  fifteen  minutes  he  complained  of 
feeling  tired;  was  put  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep;  once  or  twice 
made  feebly  attempts  to  get  up,  but  was  easily  controlled. 
In  three  hours  repeated  the  operation  without  the  atropine. 
Heard  no  more  from  him  for  three  or  four  days,  when  I  saw 
him  on  the  street 

There  is  no  physician  who  does  not  dread  the  annoyanoe  of  a 
case  of  delirium  tremens.  Well,  you  need  have  no  further  dread 
if  you  will  provide  yourself  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  I  have 
treated  several  cases  with  the  above  gratifying  result 

Case  4. — February  13,  1867,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mr.  6 ^ 

two  miles  from  town ;  he  is  twenty* two  years  old,  well  built,  and 
regular  habits ;  found  him  suffering  excruciatingly  from  bilious 
colic  of  three  hours'  duration ;  he  had  been  freely  vomited  with 
mustard;  had  taken  laudanum,  morphine,  chloroform,  whisky, 
etc.,  to  no  purpose.  His  friends  thought  he  must  certainly  die. 
I  at  once  introduced  twenty  minims  of  comp.  liq.  opii,  and  five 
minims  of  solution  of  atropine  in  the  arm.  In  five  minutes  con- 
siderably i*elieved,  and  in  ten  minutes  completely  at  ease. 
Directed  three  comp.  cathartic  pills  at  bed  time,  and  left  him. 
He  was  attending  to  his  business  next  day. 

Casc  5. — ^Was  called  to  see  Mr.  S.,  of  this  city,  Jantiary  15, 
1867;  he  is  thirty-eight  years  old,  strong  and  robust;  found 
him  suffering  from  an  attack  of  remittent  fever ;  most  intense 
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pain  in  head,  back  and  limbs;  very  irritable  stomach  and  great 
restlessness ;  pulse  130  and  full ;  thirst  very  great,  but  vomits 
every  time  he  attempts  to  take  water ;  has  complete  disgust  for 
medicine,  and  is  clamorous  for  relief.  I  confidently  promised  to 
put  him  at  ease  in  a  few  momenta.  I  injected  twenty  minims 
comp.  liq.  opii  under  the  skin  of  his  arm,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
pain  was  charmed  away,  and  sleep  came  when  least  expected. 
The  stomach  received  and  appropriated  the  remedies ;  strength 
was  not  made  subordinate  to  debilitating  measures,  and  conval- 
escence was  more  rapid  than  ordinarily. 

Cask  6. — Mr.  R-- — j  of  this  city  had  suffered  for  several 
months  from  bane  felons  and  carbuncles.  He  consulted  me 
Dec.  18,  1866 — suffering  from  a  palmer  abscess  of  the  right 
hand,  and  a  carbuncle  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  was  in  a 
distressed  condition ;  was  emaciated  and  anaemic  from  frequent 
attacks  of  chills  and  fever ;  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  several 
nights;  said  he  had  been  "cut  so  much  ^'  he  could  not  again 
submit  to  it;  and  was  afraid  of  chloroform,  because  he  was  a 
consumptive.  I  advised  liim  to  submit  to  the  required  opera- 
tion under  the  influence  of  the  hypodermic  injection  of  mor- 
phine, which  I  thought  would  at  least  make  the  pain  bearable. 
He  agreed  to  it ;  and  1  injected  ten  minims  of  the  solution  of 
morphine  and  five  minims  of  the  solution  of  atropine  under  the 
skin  of  the  back  of  the  affected  hand.  In  five  minutes  he  was 
so  much  affected  as  to  be  put  to  bed.  I  immediately  made  a 
deep  incision  through  the  palmer  facia,  turning  out  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  pus ;  also,  at  same  moment,  opened  carbuncle 
on  back  of  neck.  He  manifested  but  little  pain  or  concern  for 
the  operation.  Sleep  was  irresistible,  which  lasted  several  hours. 
He  awoke  considerably  nauseated,  which  was  i^)eedily  silenced 
with  half  grain  of  acetate  of  cerium. 

I  have  had  no  other  opportunity  of  testing  the  efficacy  of 
hypodermic  injections  in  relieving  the  pain  of  minor  operations. 
In  this  case  it  certainly  acted  well,  and  if  I  had  waited  until  m; 
patient  was  sound  asleep,  I  doubt  if  he  had  felt  the  pain  at  all, 
as  the  pressing,  syringing  and  dressing,  after  he  was  asleep,  did 
not  disturb  him. 

It  will  be  found  invaluable  in  relieving  pain  and  nervous  irri- 
tability in  all  surgical  accidents.  It  has  also  been  found  to  pro- 
long the  anaesthesia  from  chloroform.  I  now  invariably  inject 
from  one  quarter  to  one  half  grain  of  morphine,  when  I  expect 
my  patient  to  be  continued  under  chloroform  for  a  length  ^f 
time.  The  attention  of  the  profession  is  respectfully  called  U) 
this  fact ;  and  I  hope  those  having  larger  opportunities  than 
myself  will  test  its  efficacy  and  report  Uieir  experience  to  the 
profession. 

This  article  has  been  unintentionally  spun  out  to  an  uninter- 
esting length.     I  only  hope  to  call  the  attention  of  my  profes- 
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sional  brethren  to  this  Interesting  and  important  subject;  and  if 
they  will  only  try  it,  I  have  no  misgivings  about  their  experience 
coinciding  with  mii^e.  Its  field  of  application  is  not  limited 
now,  as  formerly,  to  the  various  forms  of  neuralgia;  but  its  use- 
fnlncss  has  been  demonstrated  in  various  other  diseases,  thus 
opening  op  a  most  extensive  field  for  investigation. 


ACTION  OF  THE  REGULAR  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  DR.  GEORGE  C.  BLACKMAN. 

The  called  meeting  of  the  regular  medical  profession  for  action  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  George  C.  Blackman  was  very  largely  attended,  in 
the  meeting-room  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  College  Street 
Friday  morning,  July  21,  nearly  all  the  prominent  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  city  being  in  attendance. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Vattier  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Tucker  was 
appointed  Secretary. 

Dr.  Vattier,  on  assuming  the  chair,  said  that  it  was  very  well  known 
by  all  present  that  this  meeting  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  departed  friend  and  colleague, 
br.  George  C.  Blackman.  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Blackman,  the  profes- 
sion, the  community  and  the  state — not  only  the  state,  but  the  entire 
western  countiy,  throughout  which  he  had  great  reputation,  as  well 
as  in  the  east,  had  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  I  apprehend,  he 
said,  we  shall  not  soon  be  able  to  supply  the  vacancy  created  by  his 
departure.  I  knew  Dr.  Blackman  probably  a  short  time  longer  than 
any  man  among  you.  He  came  here  partly  through  the  influence  of 
corresponrlence  which  I  had  with  him,  in  connection  with  others. 
He  came  here  backed  by  the  most  distinguished  medical  writers  of 
the  east,  who  spoke  of  him  as  an  extraordinary  man.  Upon  his 
arrival  here  he  became  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  professor  of 
surgery  in  the  medical  college  of  Ohio.  He  obtained  the  situation. 
With  what  success  and  eflBciency  he  filled  the  position  you  all  know. 
He  has  filled  the  place  better  than  any  other  man  could  have  done. 
He  was  an  extraordinary  man,  not  only  on  account  of  his  skill  in 
surgery,  but  also  on  account  of  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  profession.  He  could  gather  up  facts  connected  with  his 
profession  more  rapidly  and  more  correctly  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew  or  saw.  He  would  take  hold  of  a  book  and  tell  you  what  waa 
in  iU  with  less  degree  of  trouble  and  labor  than  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
It  seemed  to  me  he  could  tell  what  was  in  a  book  by  looking  at  the 
covers.  I  knew  him  socially.  I  was  acquainted  with  him,  I  may  sav* 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  up  to  the  time  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Avondate.  Me  was  a  man  of  great  heart  I  believe  he  was 
an  hone.st  man;  I  believe  he  was  a  truthful  man.  I  believe  he  would 
fblfill  any  obligation  he  undertook,  whether  it  was  by  word  or  by 
writing.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  from  my  own  operations  with  him. 
I  believe  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again  very  soon. 

On  motion,  the  ohatr  theil  appointed  the  following  commitiee  on 
re^lutions:  Dr«.  T.  H.  Kearney,  W.  H.  Musaey,  W.  W.  Dawson,  C.  F. 


■  * 
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Thomas,  J.  J.  Quid  a,  J.  Soaenfelt,  C.  G.  Comegys,  T.  G.  Orr,  James 
Graham,  and  Dr.  Bonner,  sr. 

.  The  committee  retired  for  a  brief  period,  and  upon  reentering  the 
room,  Dr.  T.  H.  Kearney,  Chairman  of  the  Coihmittee  on  resolutions, 
read  the  following : 

^^  Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  release  from  his  earthly 
labors  our  professional  brother,  Dr.  George  G.  Blaokman ;  therefore 

*'  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Blackman  the  profession  has 
lost  a  brilliant,  cultivated  and  high-toned  member;  the  community, a 
valuable  citizen ;  and  we,  who  are  now  assembled  to  honor  his  memory, 
a  genial  and  true  hearted  friend  and  enlightened  counselor. 

^*  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  the  assurance  of 
our  sincere  condolence  and  sympathy  with  them  in  their  affliction. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  proceedmgs  of  this  meeting  be  published  in 
the  daily  papers  and  medical  journals  of  this  city." 

RBKARKS. 

On  the  motion  to  adopt.  Dr.  Muscroft  addressed  the  Chair.  He 
knew  it  was  not  customary  to  speak  in  disapproval  of  resolutions 
upon  such  an  occasion,  but  he  really  felt  that,  while  these  resolu- 
tions were  good  enough  as  far  as ,  they  went,  they  were  nevertheless 
inadequate. 

No  one  in  the  profession  had  done  so  much  for  it  as  Dr.  Blackman, 
and  he  though c  there  should  have  been  a  larger  expression.  Dr. 
Blackman  deserves  more.  Pages  could  not  tell  all  his  worth,  and  he 
hoped  that  something  would  be  added  to  fill  out  the  meager  expression 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Dr.  Gobrecht  entirely  accorded  with  Dr.  Muscroft  He  had  been 
considerably  in  contact  with  Dr.  Blackman,  and  it  might  therefore  be 
supposed,  because  he  was  associated  with  him,  that  he  had  some 
interest  in  desiring  a  more  full  expression  by  this  meeting;  but  he 
bad  no  interest  more  than  the  desire  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
distinguished  Professor.  Dr.  Blackman,  he  said,  was  an  emotional 
and  impulsive  man,  large-souled  and  warm-hearted,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  operative  surgeons  in  the  country.  He  really  thought  that 
something  stronger  should  have  been  reported  in  the  way  of  resolu 
tions. 

The  Chair  suggested  a  second  reading  of  the  resolutions.  To  be 
sure  they  were  short,  but  he  thought  the  language  was  strong  and 
meant  a  good  deal 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolutions. 

Dr.  Comegys  wished  to  say  a  word  for  the  writer  of  the  resolutions. 
The  fact  was  that  no  one  else  on  the  Committee  had  come  prepared,  and, 
when  the  resolutions  were  submitted  by  Dr.  Kearney  in  committee 
it  felt  that  they  expressed  enough  for  a  man  who  had  so  distinguished 
himself  as  Dr.  Blackman  had — a  distinction  that  really  needed  no 
addition  that  the  Committee  could  make.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  had  spoken  the  words  of  his  heart,  but  would  doubtless 
be  glad  to  have  his  report  amended,  and  so  would  the  Committee^  if 
the  meeting  so  desired. 

Professor  Wm.  H.  Mussey  approved  the  resolutions.  Words  merely 
were  not  desirable,  and  he  believed  the  expression  suflScient  A  few 
words  convey  a  great  deal  of  meaning.  £vervbody  will  recognisd 
this  if  the  Scripture  text  is  only  called  to  mind  that  *'  Jesus  wept." 

Professor  Mussey  then  passed  to  a  brief  review  of  hia  professional 
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knowledge  of  Dr.  Blackman.  He  had  known  him  ever  fince  he  came 
to  Cincinnati ;  had  boarded  in  the  Burnet  House  with  him  during  his 
early  days  here,  and  they  were  friends.  As  a  surgeon,  he  lacked 
symmetry  of  character;  as  an  operative  surgeon,  he  was  without  an 
equal,  and  as  a  model  in  the  profession,  he  could  heartily  commend 
bim  to  young  men.  The  speaker  never  knew  a  man  so  well  posted  in 
he  literature  of  the  profession — all  it  contained  was  at  his  tongue's 
end. 

With  regard  to  the  spiritual  side  of  Mr.  Blackman's  character,  he 

ad  to  say  that  he  knew  him  several  year9  ago  to  express  concern 

egarding  his  eternal  future.     He  had  agreed  with  the  speaker  that 

his  life  is  one  of  change  and  uncertainty,  and  that  there  is  a  life 

beyond.     Quite  lately  he  spoke  of  having  undergone  a  change  of 

heart,  and  only  a  day  or  two  before  he  died  he  said  he  had  made  his 

peace  with  his  God,  and  felt  that  he  was  ready  to  dia 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Mussey  bore  a  cheerful  testimony  to  the 
greatness  and  generosity  of  Dr.  filackman's  character. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson  followed.  He  said  that  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  Dr.  Blackman  was  a  sureeon  of  distinction,  not  so  much  for  the 
operations  he  had  performed  as  for  his  love  of  the  pursuit  and  his 
cultivation  of  its  literature.  After  removing  to  this  city,  with  absolute 
control  for  several  years  of  two  hospitals,  he  had  a  fine  field  for  the 
prosecution  of  that  part  of  his  profession  to  which  he  was  so  deeply 
attached.  With  ivhat  enthusiasm  ne  cultivated  operative  surgery  in 
these  two  institutions  we  all  caif  atteat 

As  an  operator  he  was  bold  and  expert ;  he  used  the  knife  as  if  he 
had  been  born  with  it  in  his  hand. 

In  diagnosis  he  was  unusually  quick,  he  comprehended  at  once  the 
prominent,  the  leading  points  in  a  case.  His  perceptive  faculties, 
although  not  acute  in  many  things,  were,  when  applied  to  external 
pathology,  almost  unerring. 

As  a  surgical  writer  he  will  be  known  for  his  translation  of  Vidal's 
work  on  venereal  disease,  for  his  edition  of  Velpeau's  Operative 
Surgery,  and  for  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  peiiodical  liter- 
ature of  the  profession  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  left 
some  collection  and  digest  of  his  own  surgical  experience. 

As  a  man  he  had  good  impulses,  and  in  defending  a  professional 
brother  in  trouble  he  showed  tenderness  of  heart  and  generosity  of 
purpose 

He  dies  in  the  midst  of  life— in  what  should  have  been  the  vigor 
of  hs  manhood.  Dickens,  at  Thackeray's  grave,  said,  'He  died  at 
fifty  four — so  young  a  man  that  the  mother  who  closed  his  eyes  in  his 
fiiist  sleep  closed  them  in  his  last"  So  it  might  have  been  with  Geo. 
C.  BlAckman. 

Dr.  Graham  was  here  called  to  make  some  remarks,  and  in  response 
said  that  he  had  not  expected  to  speak.  He  came  to  listen,  but  he 
would  not  refuse,  now  that  he  was  called,  to  speak.  He  knew  Dr. 
Blackman  long,  and  he  knew  him  well,  and  perhaps  the  very  best 
thing  he  could  say  for  him  was  that,  iVom  the  very  first  hour  to  the 
last  of  their  acquaintance,  he  never  had  a  quarrel  with  him.  He  saw 
him  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weakness,  and  it  was  always  a  question 
in  the  speaker's  mind  if  the  weakness  of  his  moral  and  passional 
nature  was  hot  an  element  of  success  in  his  professional  career.  The 
strong,  impulsive,  combative  nature  of  the  man,  trained  into  use  by 
his  unquestionable  genins,  made  him  what  he  was — immensely  great 
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in  his  profession.  Dr.  Graham  then  spoke  of  the  tenderness  of  Br. 
Blackman's  heart  He  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  b« 
delighted  to  use  the  knife.  On  the  contrar^)  he  oould  not  bear  to 
think  of  inflicting  unnecessary  pain,  and  it  really  was  the  hope  of 
imparting  benefit  to  the  patient  that  nerved  him  to  the  work  of 
surgery.  In  support  of  this  view,  Dr.  Graham  instanced  the  occasion 
of  Professor  O'Jjeary  having  a  dog  brought  into  the  Medi(»l  College 
to  demonstrate  a  venesection.  Blackman  heard  the  dog  howl,  sod, 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  poor  dumb  animals  pain,  he  ftew  into  a 
passion,  and  avowed  if  the  dog  was  not  set  at  liberty  tie  would  leave 
the  collf^ge.  He  could  not  bear  to  have  a  chicken  killed  on  his 
place;  and,  indeed,  taking  him  for  all,  and  making  all  due  allowances, 
there  was  no  greater  or  better  man  in  the  profession. 

Dr.  Kearney  next  spoke.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  have  known 
Dr.  Blackman  for  many  years,  and  he  could  heartily  indorse  all  that 
bad  been  said  in  his  praise.  With  regard  to  the  resolutions,  he  fallj 
concurred  that  they  were  meager,  and  he  hoped  that  someihiog 
better  had  been  prepared.  He  would  be  glad,  if  any  desirable  addition 
were  made. 

Dr.  Muscroft  again  arose.  He  desired  to  pay  his  tribute  of  respect, 
and,  after  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  life  and  career  of  his  decfased 
friend,  said  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  an  equal  in  the  world. 
Speaking  of  his  ability  as  a.  surgeon,  he  said  that  he  was  wonderfully 
successful  in  plastic  operationa  He  operated  with  a  boldness  and 
skill  that  nothing  could  approach.  His  only  fault  as  a  surgeon  was 
that  he  did  not  care  much  to  watch  his  cases  after  operating.  The 
process  of  healing  he  took  little  interest  in,  but  at  the  same  time  felt 
an  interest  in  his  cases  until  the  normal  condition  was  restorecL 

On  motion  of  Dr.  John  F.  White,  the  resolutions  were  adopted 
unapimously. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  attend  tbe  funeral  of  Dr.  Blaoknum 
in  a  body. 

The  meeting  then  acyourned  sine  die, 

SXPKEBSIOK  OP  THE  FACYTLTT. 

"  The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  would  in  this  public 
manner  give  expression  to  the  great  loss  which  the  College  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  their  distinguished  colleague,  George  C> 
Blackman,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

**They  would  also  add  their  tribute  of  reverence  to  the  surgeon 
whose  consummate  genius  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  profes- 
sion alike  at  home  and  abroad. 

"To  the  family  they  tender  their  profoundest  sympathy. 

"  jNa  T.  Whitakeb,  Sec'y.  JAS.  GRAHAM,  Dean." 

FUNERAL  OF  DR.  BLACKMAN. 

The  funeral  of  Dr.  Blackmaa  took  place  Wednesday,  July  21,  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  Avondale  Presbyterian  Cburrb. 

'i  he  church  in  which  the  services  took  place,  a  neat,  brick  edifice, 
was  handsomely  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  white  flowers,  iDte^ 
twined  with  drooping  vines  of  various  kinda 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  remains  at  the  church  the  choir  sang  an 
i4)propriate  hymn,  which  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  some 
passages  from  the  Scriptures,  and  a  prayer  by  Kev.  W.  J.  McKnight 
who  btated  that  owing  both  to  the  brevity  of  his  acquaintance  •&<> 
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ignorance  of  the  profession,  in  which  Dr.  Blackman  was  so  eminent^ 
be  had  requested  his  professional  friends  to  designate  some  one  from 
amon^  them  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  professional  character  and 
life  of  the  deceased.  In  compliance  with  his  reqnest,  Br.  M.  R 
Wright  had  been  selected. 

▲DDRBSS  BT  DB   If.  B.  WRIGHT. 

Dr.  Wright  said :  I  accepted  the  kind  invitation  to  appear  before 
jou  on  this  occasion  reluctantly,  not  that  I  felt  no  interest  in  the 
character  of  the  deceased,  or  aa  unwillingness  to  aid  in  perpetuating 
his  memory,  but  for  the  reason  that  I  had.  not  sufficient  time  to  do 
justice  to  my  subject,  and,  again,  because  there  were  others  who  held 
a  more  ready  and  graphic  pen. 

It  has  been  my  mournful  duty  to  present,  publicly,  the  characters 
of  Lock  and  Harrison,  former  colleagues,  Latta,  a  personal  and 
professional  friend,  and  now  I  am  to  talk  briefly  and  hurriedly — too 
briefly  and  too  hurriedly— of  Blackman. 

Others,  honored  by  tne  profession  and  people,  have  recently  fallen, 
and  may  we  not  profitably  ask,  who  next?  Who  next? 

Are  appearances  to  indicate  the  answer  ?  Is  it  h<y  who  carries  the 
marks  and  gives  the  faltering  step  of  age  ?  Is  it  he  with  delicate  frame 
and  pale  cheek — the  tendrils  of  whose  life  contain  the  seeds  of  fell 
insatiate  consumption?  Is  it  one,  or  all,  of  these  on  whom  rests  the 
olaim  of  the  King  of  Terrors  ?  Not  exclusively.  The  young  man  who 
has  just  gone  out  int^  the  field  of  action,  lull  of  mental  energy,  and 
without  a  visible  cloud  to  darken  his  future  prospects,  may  have  M 
his  laudible  aspirations  speedily  ended  Even  now,  the  arrow  may  be 
ready  to  leave  its  quiver.  Does  the  sturdy  man,  with  the  arm  and 
muscle  of  the  athlete,  fancy  that  he  can  disobey  nature's  Uws  at 
will,  and  come  ofl' victorious ?  It  is  impossible.  The  forest  oak,  hard- 
ened by  time,  which  may  have  resisted  a  thousand  tempests,  will  be- 
shivered  by  the  thunderbolt  sent  for  its  destruction. 

When  1  heard  Dr.  Blackman  say,  in  tones  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  bottom  of  hissoul,  "Dying,  dyinis!"  and  saw  the  upheaving 
of  his  enlarged  frame,  I  fancied  that  there  was  being  represented 
before  me  the  rendering  asunder  of  a  great  mountain,  by  the  angij 
volcano  that  had  been  slumbering  beneath.  The  mandate  had  gone 
forth.  Death,  garner  thy  sheaves!  and  the  li^fat  of  life  was  extin- 
guished— an  immortal  soul  had  taken  its  flight  from  a  decaying  body. 

I  heed  not,  and  must  not,  go.  in  to  biographical  details,  for  the  ever 
watchful  and  busy  journalist) has  anticipated  me  in  this;  but  1  may 
consider  a  few  points,  and  give  them,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  their  prao* 
tical  bearing. 

A  large  majority  of  young  men  who  engage  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine suffer  more  or  less  irom  pecuniary  embarrassments,  not  to  say 
pinching  want  Some  falter  and  faint  on  the  wayside,  and  finally 
give  up  the  loved  pursuit  in  mute  despair.  Others  presa  on — the 
feeling  of  necessity  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  their  life-blood,  which 
rushes  on,  overcoming  all  impediments  to  mental  action  and  succese- 
ful  efforts. 

The  young  man  Blackman  was  among  the  latter.  Wrapped  in  the 
mantle  of  adversity,  he  walked  out  beneath  portentous  cloud& 
There  appeared  here  and  there  the  faint  glimmerings  of  a  distant 
star,  and  while  treading  with  firm  step  his  rugged  pathway,  he  saw 
that  star  come  forth  bright  and  beautiful — more  bright  and  beautiful 
in  contrast  with  its  dark  surroundings. 
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It  is  not  unususual  for  young  men,  placed  above  need,  to  imagine 
that  knowledge  is  a  marketable  commodity,  to  be  bought  and  sold 
like  the  fleece  from  the  lamb,  and  he  'who  uses  his  wealth  to  facilitate 
his  studies  and  obtain  professional  means  of  success  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  If  Dr.  Blackman,  in  his  early  manhood  had  possessed 
wealth,  he  might  possibly  have  been  enticed  into  the  ways  of  the 
sluggard  ;  he  might  not  have  been  wriling  to  go  down  amidst  bram 
hies  and  thorna  in  search  of  the  healing  balm ;  he  might  have  been 
satisfied  with  plucking  the  fragrant  rose  leaning  over  his  open  path- 
way. Yet,  my  belief  is,  that  an  energy  so  indomitable,  a  determina- 
tion so  inflexible,  a  genius  so  tireless  in  action,  could  not  have 
remained  idle. 

In  comparing,  however,  his  early  with  his  more  recent  life,  I  am 
amazed  with  a  seeming  contradiction.  We  have  seen  that  daring  the 
former  period,  he  met  here  privation — there  absolute  want — ^with  an 
undaunted  spirit  During  the  latter,  we  have  heard  him  groaning  as 
if  in  the  agony  of  despair,  with  bills  by  his  side  which  he  could  not 
pay,  and  we  have  seen  the  big  tears  flow  down  his  reddened  cheeks, 
sufficient  to  have  softened  the  most  obdurate  of  creditors.  In  the 
one  case,  anfibition  knew  no  abatement  in  ita  elasticity,  and  no  evil 
in  prospect — in  the  other, /ame  had  been  reached,  and  the  bold  spirit 
had  grown  weak  by  the  unremitting  strain. 

While  Dr.  Blackman  was  well  versed  in  the  strictly  medical  part  of 
Lis  profession,  bis  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  surgery  was 
without  a  breach.  Why  he  chose  to  be  the  man  of  the  knife,  instead 
of  the  feeler  of  the  pulse,  is  a  problem.  While  in  London,  laying 
the  foundation  for  usefulness  and  eminence,  he  was  doubtless  capti- 
vated by  the  masterly  performances  of  the  great  surgeons  of  the  day, 
and  with  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  being  in  close 
relation.  And,  doubtless,  he  was  flattered  by  the  attention  which  his 
young  manhood  received,  and  fixed  a  desire  to  imitate,  if  not  excel, 
the  grand  achievements  he  had  witnessed. 

My  near  professional  relations  to  Dr.  Blackman,  and  the  many  op- 
portunities for  observation,  have  given  me  an  individual  opinion.  lie 
was  naturally  restless  under  restraint  He  seized  hold  ot  a  case  with 
eagerness  and  a  determined  purpose,  but  that  purpose  must  be 
executed  within  a  given  tim&  The  rapidity  with  which  he  Jrew 
blood,  exposed  and  removed  morbid  structures,  might  be  called  bv 
some  impetuosity ;  but  the  firm  hand  was  always  governed  bv  knowl- 
edge, and  the  clear  mind  gave  it  a  self  sustaining  power,  fbe  one 
operation  done,  he  was  ready  for  another,  and  another.  He  had  the 
courage  and  accuracy  of  movement  to  accomplish  the  great  things  in 
surgery  by  the  minute  tick  of  the  watch.  He  could  .sever  the  leg 
from  the  body  at  the  hip  joint  in  twenty-four  seconds  of  time,  but  he 
could  not  bend  over  the  couch  of  the  sufiTerer,  day  by  day,  for  long 
periods  of  time— patiently  watch  the  progress  and  changes  in  symp- 
toms—observe the  action  of  remedies  and  deliberate  on  the  best 
means  of  cure.  If  he  had  been  a  physician,  merely,  with  an  aim  to 
accomplish  great  things  speedily,  we  would  never  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  him. 

All  surgeons  have  subjected  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  impu- 
tation of  a  cruel  nature — mainly  because  they  penetrate  the  sensitive 
tissue  and  cause  the  blood  to  flow  in  threatening  currents — and  such 
have  been  the  charges  against  Dr.  Blackman.  They  are  ur^just  All 
his  surgical  performances  were  dictated  by  a  duty  and  a  desire  to 
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benefit  the  afilictod.  Outside  of  his  profession  his  heart  was  not 
manly,  not  childish,  but  womanly  in  the  full  acceptance  of  the  term, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  acuteness  of  sensibility  is  concerned.  The  howling 
of  the  dog  under  torture,  the  prancing  of  the  horse  under  the  lash  of 
the  enraged  teamster,  filled  him  at  onoe  with  feelings  of  deep,  fierce 
resentment.  Unnecessary  ciiielty  to  the  lowest  in  the  animal  crear 
Hon  forced  from  him  expressions  of  abhorrence. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  evenness  of  temper  was  incompatible 
with  surgical  distinction ;  that  an  operation  is  a  miniature  tempest, 
and  that  the  guiding  mind  must  be  in  correspondence  with  it  Many 
of  the  prominent  surgeons  of  Europe  have  been  named  in  illustration 
of  this  idea.  That  Dr.  Blackman  was  equal  to  the  best  is  generally 
conceded,  but  the  head  to  think  and  the  hand  to  execute  were  the 
elements  of  his  matchless  performances. 

The  contributions  of  Dr.  Blackman  to  medical  journals  always  bure 
testimony,  of  medical  scholarship,  and  valuable  gleanings  from  the 
medical  literature  of  the  day  were  as  easy  to  him  as  the  skimming  of 
cream  from  the  milk  by  the  practiced  dairyman. 

Dr.  Blackman  knew  his  power  as  a  practical  surgeon,  but  he  did 
not  appreciate  fully  his  ability  to  instruct  others.  He  imagined  that 
be  was  a  clinical,  not  a  didactic  lecturer.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
mistaken,  for  no  man  was  more  competent  to  enlighten  and  captivate 
a  class.  Indeed,  the  practical  and  experienced  man  was  excited  to 
admiration  by  his  enthusiastic  manner  and  eloquent  utterances. 
Ideas  that  may  have  been  long  hidden,  came  forth  as  if  burnished 
with  new  life. 

He  has  often  received  the  common  imputation  among  surgeons  of 
jealousy  of  a  rival— of  an  unwillingness  to  concede  to  them  due  merit 
Possibly  in  his  early  efforts  he  may  have  desired  a  clear  field,  but 
after  he  had  completed  the  range  of  surgical  operations  he  became 
more  indifierent  to  the  achievements  of  others.  Indeed,  I  have  heard 
him  speak  in  high  praise  of  the  skillful  manner  in  which  they  had 
performed  important  operations.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  He  knew 
and  felt  that  he  was  above  them  all  in  dexterity  and  skill,  and  that 
his  name  stood  high,  if  not  the  highest  on  the  list  They  did  not 
deem  themselves  in  any  way  disparaged  by  conceding  to  him  supe- 
riority. 

Superficially,  Dr.  Blackman  bore  evidence  of  great  sternness  of 
character,  but  in  the  social  circle  he  threw  around  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  an  air  of  Interest — sometimes  of  enchantment.  And 
the  friend  who  was  being  addressed  was  more  pleased  to  listen  than 
to  speak. 

There  were  but  few  men  in  whom  he  had  unlimited  confidence,  and 
to  those  he  adhered  with  strong  tenacity.  He  may  have  confided 
too  often  in  those  who  were  prone  to  take  advantage  of  his  momen- 
tary impulses.  ^ 

Whatever  spirit  of  contention  Dr.  Blackman  may  have  possessed, 
was  to  him,  in  moments  of  reflection,  a  source  of  extreme,  unfei«:ned 
grief,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  ready  to  proffer  the  hand  of  recon- 
ciliation.  This  was  one  of  the  prominent  commendable  traits  in  his 
social  character. 

Whatever  he  was  is  before  the  world.  His  gdod  works  have  been 
seen,  and  his  faults  he  was  always  free  to  confess.     But  I  must  stop. 

We  all  admit  that  a  great  professional  light  has  been  extinguish ied, 
and  now,  while  near  the  inanimate  body,  we  are  left  only  to  reflect 
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Upon  the  leRson  which  it  inculcates.    Grant  that  it  may    not  be 
without  profit 

THB  pastor's  ABMARCS. 

At  the  conduBion  of  Dr.  Wright's  address,  the  Rev.  Dr.  IfcXnighC 
said :  **  I  have  no  doubt  you  desire  to  hear  about  Dr.  Blaokman's 
spiritual  interests  and  religious  prospects.  Dr.  Blackman's  is  not  a 
case  of  death-bed  repentance,  but  on  the  contrary  his  religious 
history  and  experience  reaches  as  far  back  as  my  acquaintance  with 
him.  The  doctor  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  worldly  man,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  always  was  much  attracted  by 
the  R«*rvices  of  religion,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  Sabbath -school, 
•nd  has  been  actively  and  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  religion. 

lie  then  referred  to  the  conversations  that  he  had  with  bini  on 
that  subject,  and  how  satisfactory  they  were,  and  that  he  had  repeat- 
edly expressed  his  desire  to  unite  with  the  church  publicly  ;  and  he 
would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  his  sickness  atthetitee  desig- 
nated for  so  doing.  He  would  have  united  with  the  church  privately 
sooner  than  on  last  Monday  but  for  the  delusive  hope  of  soon  being 
well  enough  to  make  a  public  profession  of  faith.  In  referring  to  Dr. 
Blackman's  conversion,  he  said :  "  Oh,  how  sweet  the  thought  that 
this  poor,  struggling,  tempest-tossed  soul,  has  reached  the  sunny 
haven  of  celestial  peace  and  happiness." 

Dr.  Blackman  said  many  interesting  things  on  his  deathbed,  bat 
they  are  sacred  and  locked  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  loved  ones  of  his 
family.  His  friends,  however,  will  be  happy  to  know  that,  contrary 
to  expectation,  he  died  as  peacefully  as  an  mfant  falling  asleep. 

"  So  fades  a  fummer  cloud  away; 

So  sinks  the  ^nle  when  utorras  are  o*er; 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day ; 
So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore." 

In  conclusion,  Dr  McKnight  said  that  it  became  his  duty  to  dis- 
charge himself  of  a  commission  placed  in  his  hands  by  Dr.  Blaokman, 
which  was  to  warn  and  entreat  his  friends  and  old  medical  students 
not  to  neglect  their  souls,  and  to  beseech  them  to  be  reoonciled  to 
God.  He  earnestly  desired  to  do  so  himself,  but  could  not.  *^  Tell 
them  for  me  and  from  me,  do  not  postpone  becoming  religious  as  long 
as  1  have  done.  Tell  them,  urge  them  to  seek  religion  and  embrace 
the  gospel,  and  seek  preparation  for  death,  and  tell  them  how  happy 
I  am  since  I've  made  my  peace  with  my  Maker." 

The  pall-bearers  were  Drs.  Dawson,  Dandridge,  Thornton,  Foster, 
Oraham,  Mussey,  Mcilvaine  and  Wise.  The  funeral  cortege  consisted 
of  seventy -nine  carriages,  which  followed  the  remains  to  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery,  where  they  were  interred.  • 


Speaking  and  Singing  without  a  Tongue. — In  the  JVant- 
actions  of  the  Philosophical  Socidy,  published  between  1742  and 
1741,  there  is  an  account  of  Margaret  Cutter,  who,  when  fonr 
years  old,  lost  her  entire  tongue  from  a  cancerous  affection ;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  afterwards  retained  the  power  of  taste,  swal- 
lowing and  speech,  without  any  imperfection  whatever.    Bhe  not 
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only  spoke  as  fluently,  and  with  as  much  correctness,  as  other 
people,  but  also  sung  to  admiration,  articulating  with  distinct- 
ness all  her  words  while  singing.    What  is  not  less  singular  phe 
could  form  no  idea  of  the   use  of  a  tongue  in  other  persons. 
This  remarkable  case  was  brought  before  the  Royal  Society, 
under  certificates  of  attestation  from  the  minister  of  the  pansh, 
a   medical   practitioner,  and  another  re-pectable  citizen,   well 
known  in  Suffolk,  where  she  resided.     On  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary character  of  the  case,  the  Society  requested  an  addition- 
al report  upon  the  subject,  and  from  another  set  of  witnesses, 
named  by  the  Society  for  the  purpose,  and  for  whom  they  drew 
up  the  necessaiy  questions,  and  marked  out  the  proper  course 
of  examination.     The  second  report  coincided  with  the  first  in 
all  particulars,  and  shoitly  afterward,  the  young  woman  was 
brought  to  London,  where  she  confirmed  the  account  by  person- 
ally appearing,  and  speaking  and  singing,  in  the  presence  of 
th^  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  many  other  persons. — 
CoLlegt  Caurani. 

I^HOYAL  OP  THE  ToNGUE. — Mr.  MacGillivrav,  surgeon  to  the 
Bondigo  Hospital,  reports,  in  the  Auslralian  Medical  Journal  for 
October,  1870,  the  successful  removal  of  the  whole  tongue  for 
epithelioma.     * 
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Death  of  Pbof.  Geo.  C.  Black- 
man. —  It  is  a  painful  task,  this 
month,  to  announce  to  our  readers 
the  decease  of  Prof.  G.  C.  Black- 
man,  M.  D^  Professor  of  Surgery 
for  many  years  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio.  He  died  about  ten 
o'clock  Wednesday  evening,  July 
19th. 

For  a  number  of  months  his 
health,  which  for  years  has  been 
somewhat  impaired,  had  been  rap- 
idly givine  way  before  a  com  pli- 
cation of  disorders  that  culminated 
at  last  in  dropsy,  which  tei*minated 
his  life. 

In  his  death  the  country  has  sus- 
tained a  great  loss,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  and  surgery 
has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its 
brightest  lights.  Not  only  will  his 
departure  be  mourned  here,  but 
his  loss  wUl  be  felt  in  the  old 
world,   where   his    distinguished 


abilities  as  a  surgeon  have  been 
repeatedly  recognized  in  the  most 
honorable  manner. 

Dr.  Georffc  Curtis  Black  man  was 
born  in  Newtown,  Connecticut. 
He  was  the  second  cliiJd  of  Thomas 
Blackman,  for  years  jud<i;e  of  the 
surrogate  court.  He  earlj'  showed 
the  greatest  fondness  for  books, 
ard  exhibited  in  boyhood  those 
habits  of  study  and  persistent  la- 
bor toward  the  accomplishment  of 
a  single  purpose  which  subse- 
quently gained  for  him  that  dis* 
tinctio;i  which  comparatively  few 
American  surgeons  have  attained. 
He  was  successively  at  preparatory 
schools  in  his  native  town,  Bridge- 
port. Conn.,  and  Newbury,  New 
York.  From  tliere  he  entered  Yale 
college.  He  graduated  In  medl* 
cine  in  New  York  citv.  He  was 
subsequently  euji^aged  in  one  of  the 
city  dispensaries,  where  he  found 
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among  the  poor  his  earliest  expe- 
rience in  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
grot'eseion.  The  details  of  his  early 
istory  in  the  profession  known  to 
the  physicians  here  ai)pear  to  be 
meacrer,  though  it  appears  con- 
ceded that  he  practiced  for  a  short 
time  botli  in  ]N  ew  York  state  and 
^  in  his  native  state. 

Though  in  delicate  health  and 
poor,  the  desire  to  thoroughly  ac- 
quaint liunself  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  surgery  was  so 
intense,  that  he  deteroilned  on 
visiting  Europe.  This  visit  not 
only  revealed  that  wonderful  at- 
tiichment  to  his  profession,  but  it 
was  also  the  occasion  which  first 
revealed  to  the  profession  the  ge- 
nius which  in  his  practice  here  has 
served  him  so  well. 

He  started  to  Loudon  with  but 
seventy-five  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
On  reaching  the  great  capital  he 
sought  out,  from  necessity,  the 
clieapest  quarters.  There,  during 
the  cold  .season,  with  no  fire,  by 
the  liglit  of  tallow  candles,  with 
his  bed  cloth  in*'  gathered  about 
his  body  to  guard  against  the  chill 
air  of  the  most  disagreeable  season 
of  England,  he  did  his  readingdur- 
ing  the  intervals  between  the  lec- 
tures he  was  attending,  living  In 
the  mean  time  on  two  penny  rolls. 
At  last,  being  from  America,  he 
made  himselr  known  to  Professor 
Ferguson,  who  was  not  slow  to 
discover  in  the  young  American 
no  ordinary  qualities.  The  distin- 
tinguished  Englisli  surgeon  asked 
him  where  he  was  lodging  at  the 
close  of  the  interview. 

A  sh(.»rt  time  after  this  he  found 
in  his  humble  quarters  one  day  a 
note  from  Dr.  Ferguson,  inviting 
him  to  dine  with  him.  Nothing 
couM  have  surprised  him  more,  ana 
he  was  almost  unprepared  for  this 
new  honor.  He  borrowed  suitable 
clothes  in  which  to  appear,  and, 
after  taking  advice  as  to  his  be- 
havior, thus  presented  himself  at 
the  house  of  his  English  friend. 
There  he  was  still  more  surprised 
to  be  presented  to  men  of  sucii  env 
inence  in  surge rv  as  Liston  and 
Coo.  or.  ''nere,-'  said  Ferguson 
wheu  he  presented  Dr.  Blackman, 
"is  my  young  American  ft-iend, 
concerning  whom  I  have  spoken 


to  you."  The  young  surgeon  stood 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  the 
learned  men,  but  soon  recovered 
himself,  when  the  conversation 
turned  upon  his  favorite  topic. 

The  result  of  this  interview  was 
that  Dr.  iBlackman  was  soon  there- 
after elected  a  member  of  the  Eoyal 
Medico  Chirurgical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, an  honor  that  at  that  time  had 
been  conferred  on  but  four  or  five 
Amerlcaus.  After  his  purposes 
were  for  the  time  accomplished  in 
London,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  payinoj  his  Way  by  acting 
as  surgeon  of  the  vessel  on  whicB 
he  took  passage .  Su bseque ntly  be 
was  at  sea  on  account  of  failing 
health  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  1855  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  and,  on  tbe  recom- 
menaatlon  of  Prof.  Gross,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Dr.  Blackman  was  elected 
to  fill  the  v.acancy.  This  brought 
him  to  Cincinnati,  and  designated 
this  place  as  the  ^e\d  in  which  he 
was  to  make  his  great  professional 
conquests. 

Here  he  at  once  entered  upon  a 
career  of  singular  success.  He  es- 
chewed general  practice,  and  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclusively 
to  surgery.  He  aspired  to  perform 
capital  operations,  and  startled  the 
profession  by  undertaking  the  most 
dangerous  cases. 

His  fame  spread  to  adjoining 
states,  patients  came  from  distant 
places,  and  he  early  had  a  lucrative 
return  for  his  labors. 

From  the  time  he  first  came  to 
Cincinnati  he  held  the  chair  of  sur- 
gery in  the  Ohio  Medical  College 
without  interruption.  In  this  po- 
sition he  exhibited  unusual  traits 
of  character,  as  he  was  indeed  an 
unusual  man.  Perhaps  few  men 
have  had  more  eccentricities.  He 
was  as  l)old  as  a  lion  with  a  knife 
in  his  hand  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  patient,  and  yet  so  sensitive  to 
sutfering  that  ho  would  sometimes 
recjuest  them  at  home  not  to  kill  a 
chicken  till  he  was  away. 

Sometimes  he  would  exhibit  be* 
fore  entering  the  lecture  room  a 
timidity  which  was  almost  Inex- 
plicable. He  would  insist  that  he 
was  not  ready,  and  could  say  noth- 
ing, and  yet  when  urged  to  go  be- 
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fore  tlie  class  and  at  least  speak 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  would  do  so, 
and,  suddenly  becoming  inspired 
with  his  theme,  would  electrify  all 
with  the  splendor  of  his  scientific 
resources. 

He  was  a  writer  so  ready  that  he 
could  sit  down  and  dash  off  article 
after  article  without  even  reading 
them  afterwards,  they  were  at  once 
.ready  for  the  press;  and  his  lec- 
tures were  so  nearly  perfect  they 
would  answ^er  for  publication  with- 
out revision.  He  had  a  memory 
of  wonderful  tenacity,  and  a  cour- 
age in  his  profession  which  laughed 
at  all  obstacles. 

For  his  profession  his  genius 
was  a  rich  mine,  upon  which  he 
could  draw  at  will,  and  yet,  aside 
from  medicine  and  surgery,  he  was 
in  many  respects  a  child.  He  knew 
nothing  about  the  management  of 
his  business  affairs,  anu  did  not 
appear  to  care  about  them.  With 
a  splendid  income,  he  cared  little 
for  accumulating  fortune. 

Eighteen  times  he  crossed  the 
sea,  each  time  to  add  new  treasures 
to  his  knowledge,  but  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  expense. 

He  was  eccentric  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  associates,  some- 
times exhibitin<;  an  irascibility 
that  provoked  his  best  friencls,.but 
above  his  weakness  his  wonderful 
abilities  in  his  particular  field 
shone  with  a  lustre  which  cured 
all  defects. 

In  addition  to  his  position  in  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  he  has  from 
his  first  appearance  here  held  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mercial— ^now  Cincinnati — Hospi- 
tal, and  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
been  Surgeon-ln-chief  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital. 

He  has  written  largely  for  pub- 
lication, and  performed  an  availa- 
ble service  for  his  profession. — 
Dying  at  the  age  of  fifty  two,  his 
light  has  gone  out  at  the  meridian 
of  his  life,  when  it  would  seem 
that  he  should  only  have  reached 
the  iiillness  of  its  useAilness. 

He  has  been  married  three  times. 
By  his  present  wife  he  leaves  three 
children— a  daughter  of  fourteen 
and  two  sons  aged  respectively 
twelve  and  eight  years.  A  daugh- 
ter by  the  first  marriage,  who  is 


not  now  living,  was  the  wife  of 
Wm.  M.  Nichols,  Esq.  of  this  city. 
To  family,  city,  country  and  his 
profession.  Dr.  Black  man  leaves  a 
vacancy  which  will  not  be  filled. 

HOSPITAI.  OF  THE  Gk>OD  SAMARI- 
TAN.— Among  all  the  private  bene- 
volent enterprises  of  which  Cin- 
cinnati has  so  just  a  reason  to  be 
proud,  there  is  none  perhaps  bet- 
ter known,  and  certainly  none 
more  worthy,  than  the  *' Hospital 
of  the  Good  Samaritan''  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  situated  on  Sixth 
and  Lock  Streets. 

The  building  was  originally 
built  by  the  Government  for  a 
marine  hospital,  but  after  having 
lain  idle  for  a  year  or  more,  was, 
in  the  year  1863,  purchased  by 
Messi*s.  Butler  and  Worthington, 
and  by  them  presented  to  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  w^ith  the  single  pro- 
viso that  it  should  be  open  at  all 
times  to  receive  and  care  for  the 
sick  who  were  unable  to  care  for 
themselves. 

A  short  time  since  the  mana- 
gers ot  the  institution  held  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing 
the  medical  statt'  connected  with 
it,  and  chose  the  following : 

Prmident.— Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson. 

Burgeons.— Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson 
and  Thomas  Wood. 

Medicine.— Prof.  Roberts  Bar- 
tholow  and  Dr.  Wm.  Carson.  The 
former  of  these  has  under  his  care 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system ;  while 
the  latter  has  as  a  specialty  dis- 
eases of  the  chest. 

Ophthalmologt  and  Aural 
Surgery.— Profs.  W.  W.  Seely 
and  J.  H.  Buckner. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women.— Profs.  J.  H.  Tate,  C.  D. 
Palmer,  and  M.  B.  Wright. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin.— Dr.  C. 
O.  Wright. 

Microscopy  and  Pathology.— 
Prof.  James  T.  Whittaker. 

Some  modification  of  this  reor- 
ganization win  have  to  take  place 
in  conseqeunce  of  the  acceptance 
of  Dr.  Wood  of  an  appointment 
upon  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  which,  we  undei-staud, 
will  be  followed  by  his  resignation 
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of  that  upon  tlie  staff  of  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

As  a  whole  the  staff  is  an  able 
onCr     There  is  a  dead  weight  or 
so  upon  it,  but  we  presume  Sister 
Anthony  w^ill  remedy  this  fault  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  evident  to  her. 
We  think  she  has  done  a  sensible 
act  in  tiie  appointment  of  Profes-  I 
sor  Tate      Trof.  T.  is  an  able  lee-  j 
tuier,  and  one  of  the  best  elinical 
teachers  in  Cincinnati,  and  his  ser-  ! 
vices  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  ] 
value  to  the  hospital. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  vice 
Dr.  Blackman.  deceased.  He  also 
succeeds  the  latter  as  chief  of  staff 
of  Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  The 
Ohio  Colleore  will  begin  its  fitty- 
flrst  annual  session.  October  3, 1871. 
The  circitlars  will  appear  in  a  few 
days,  and  can  be  had  f^om  any 
member  of  the  Faculty. 

Drath  op  Phof.  H.  E.  Foote, 
M.  D.— Prof.  Henrv  E.  Foote,  M. 
D.,  of  the  Miami  Medical  College, 
died  June  12th,  at  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital  after  a  lingering  illness. 
Prof.  F.  was  connected  with  the 
Miami  College  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  was  much  esteemed  as 
an  instructor.  In  the  old  organi- 
zation he  held  the  ohair  of  chem- 
istry, in  the  new  the  chair  of  ana- 
tomy. For  a  short  time  after  his 
school  succumbed  to  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  he  was  professor 
of  chemistry  in  that  institution. 
For  several  years  he  was  surgeon 
on  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Hos- 
pital, and  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
no  little  skill  in  the  performance 
of  a  number  of  difficult  surgical 
operations.  For  the  last  couple  of 
years  he  acted  as  Assistant  Physi- 
cian to  Longview  Asylum. 

Modest  and  unassuming,  he  num- 
bered among  his  friends  pretty 
much  all  of  the  profession  of  the 
city  with  whom  he  had  acquaint- 
ance, which  can  be  said  of  but  very 
few  physicians.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Miami  College, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  profession 
of  the  city,  tlie  usual  tribute  of 
respect  was  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased. 


MlQRATIOK   OF   WhITK    CoSTOS- 

CLK8.— The  N.  Y.  Medical  GateUe 
states  that  Dr.  Caton.  of  Liverpool, 
who  has  repeated  Cobnbeim'a  ex- 
periments on  the  migration  of  the 
white   corpuscles,  affords  an  ex- 

Slanation  of  the  seemingly  contm- 
ictory  results  obtainea  by  differ- 
ent  observers.  His  first  observa- 
tions were  made  on  winter  frogs, 
which  are  always  in  a  conditioDof 
debility,  and  in  none,  out  of  nearly 
a  dozen  of  these,  did  h«  see  any- 
thing more  than  is  usually  obserr- 
ed  in  infiammatory  stasis ;  buc  on 
examining  healthy  and  vigorous ' 
fro^  fresnly  caught  late  m  the 
spring,  the  paaiMige  of  the  white 
corpuscles  through  the  walls  of  the 
smaller  veins  and  capillaries  was 
distinctly  seen.  He  also  attributes 
the  failure  of  some  of  the  former 
experiments  to  the  administration 
of  too  large  a  dose  of  woorara. 

Microscopy.  —  We  understand 
that  Dr.  Geo.  £.  Jones,  who  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject,  will  this  fall  and  winter 
give  instruction  in  mici'oacopv  to 
such  medical  students  and  others 
who  may  desire  to  prosecute  that 
most  interesting'  and  importanc 
study.  By  the  way^  we  will  men- 
tion that  we  have  several  small 
but  efficient  microscropes  for  sale ; 
also  a  number  of  English  objec- 
tives of  the  finest  quality,  that  can 
not  be  surpassed  in  performance ; 
and  mounted  objects,  prepared  by 
Wheeler,  of  London,  in  everr 
branch  of  science.  We  will  fumisli 
catalogues  of  the  same. 

Addrsssks  Wantbd. — ^Dr.  J.  W, 

Hadlock,  87  Broadway,  Cincinnati, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  iiociety,  desires  the 
addresses  of  the  following  ffentle- 
men,  new  members  of  the  Society, 
for  publication  in  the  Proceed- 
ings, which  are  now  in  the  print- 
er^ hands  Any  one  communicat- 
ing the  desired  information  will 
confer  a  favor.  Dr.  L.  C.  Herrick, 
Dr.  H.  Senseman,  Dr.  D  J.  Snyder, 
Dr.  John  U.  Woods,  Dr.  F.  G.  Lart- 
more,  Dr.  A.  Titus,  Dr.  B.  McD. 
Gibson,  Dr.  £.  G.  MoCullom,  Dr. 
J.  W.  MendenhalU  Dr.  £,  K.  Dny, 
Dr.  W.  JGL.  Thompson* 
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MENSTRUATION:   ITS   CONDITION    IN   PULMONARY 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

By  A.  P.  DuTCHKB,  M.  D^  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I. — ^The  Naturs  of  Menstruation. 

Menstruation  is  a  term  derived  from  a  Latin  word  which 
means  month ;  and  in  every  woman,  when  healthily  performed, 
it  occurs  monthly,  and  is  an  evidence  of  her  ability  to  bear  chil- 
dren. As  a  physiological  process,  it  may  be  said  to  divide  the 
life  of  woman  into  three  periods.  The  first  is-that  of  infancy 
and  youth,  and  exists,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  from  birth  till, 
the  foarteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  The  second  comprises  the  most 
important  period  of  her  life — ^that  in  which  she  is  capable  of 
becoming  a  mother.  This  ceases  at  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year. 
This  period  is  commonly  called  the  change  of  life.  The  thioclr  is 
the  remaining  period  of  her  life.  But.  cases  are  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves  in  which  the  menses  make  their  appearance 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  and  is  sometimes  delayed 
till  the  seventeenth  or  even  the  twenty-fourth  year. 

The  following  table  is  from  Dr.  Lee's  work  on  the  Diseases  of 
Females,  and  is  an  exhibit  of  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
menses  as  noticed  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one  women 
of  England  and  France: 

In  1781  women  it  occurred — 

At  11  years,  in 110 

**  12     **       « ..144 

*•  18     *«        "  356 

"  14      **       *' 366 

The  succeeding  table  is  from  Dr.  Edwards  Smith's  work  on 
Consumption :  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.    It  is  designed 
25— Vol.  IV. 


Atl6yesr6tin  2&( 

«  18     "       *•   144 

«  19     "       " 7"i 

«*  ao    "     '*  40 
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to  show  the  age  at  which  the  menses  made  their  first  appearance 
ip  one  thousand  cases  in  England.   The  individuals  were  mostly 
phthisical  patients  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Smith. 
In  1000  women  it  occurred  at — 


Mi.  Years. 
7. .v.. 
10 

•  il:::: 

13 

14 

15 


Per  Cent. 

..  .26 
..  .53 
..  4.4 
..  6.2 
..H.4 
..18.2 
..18.2 


^t.  Years. 

16 

17.... 
18.... 

19 

20 

21 

24..... 


Percent. 

.  .15.1 
..  8.0 
..  6.0 
..  3.9 
..  1.4 
..  .26 
..  .26 


From  the  above  tables  it  appears  that  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
years  was  the  most  frequent  period  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
menses,  and  that  there  is  a  progressive  increase  from  eleven 
years,  and  a  decrease  until  twenty  years. 

These  observations  coincide  with  some  tables  that  have  been 
made  in  this  country  on  a  less  extensive  scale;  and  although 
cases  have  been  reported  of  discharges  very  much  resembling 
menstruation  occurring  in  childhood,  there  is  no  proof  that  such 
discharges  are  identical  with  it.  They  depend,  tor  the  most  part, 
upon  ordinary  congestion  of  the  uterus,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  for  similar  causes,  that  may  produce  congestion  in  the  lungs, 
and  consequent  hemorrhage  in  children  and  adults.  A  mother 
came  to  my  office  with  her  little  daughter,  aged  eight  years,  very 
much  alar.med,  stating  that  she  believed  her  child  was  menstriv 
ating ;  she  had  been  in  the  same  condition  four  weeks  before. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  case  proved  the  existence  of 
ha3maturia. 

Various  causes  may  contribute  to  the'  early  or  late  appearance 
of  the  menses,  such  as  climate,  constitutional  temperament  and 
habits  of  life. 

Thus,  writers  tell  us  that,  in  the  south  of  India  and  other  hot 
countries,  girls  begin  to  menstruate  at  eight,  nine  and  ten  years 
of  age;  but,  advancing  to  the  northern  climates,  there  is  a 
gradual  protraction  of  the  time,  till  we  arrive  at  the  extreme 
north,  where  women  do  not  menstruate  till  they  arrive  at  mature 
age,  and  then  in  small  quantities  at  longer  intervals,  and  some- 
times only  in  summer.  And  it  is  also  said  that  when  they  do 
not  menstruate  according  to  the  genius  of  the  country,  tboy 
suffer  equal  inconvenience  as  in  warm  climates,  where  the  quan- 
tity discharged  is  much  greater,  and  the  periods  shorter. 
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I  have  for  several  years  observed  that  the  menses  appear  much 
earlier  in  females  of  the  nervo-sanguineous  temperament  than 
those  of  the  other  temperaments.  Persons  thus  constituted  have 
an  exuberance  of  the  vital  forces ;  hence  all  the  physiological 
changes  are  accomplished  more  speedily;  indeed,  all  here  is 
life  and  activity ;  there  is  no  dullness  either  of  body  or  mind ; 
all  things  are  in  the  spring  time  to  it,  and  the  young  miss  is 
sometimes  the  mother  at  ffteen.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
recently  came  under  my  notice.  The  individual  was  only  a  few 
days  over  fifteen  years.  She  had  an  easy  labor,  the  child  was  of 
average  size,  and  the  patient  had  a  good  getting  up.  Her 
mothfr  informed  me  that  she  changed  regularly  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  For  her  age  she  was  a  person  of  precocious  intellect, 
and  very  beautiful : 'a  perfect  Venus. 

Certain  habits  of  life  also  accelerate  the  appearance  of  the 
menses,  and  among  them  may  be  enumerated  the  premature  cul- 
tivation of  the  passions  by  the  perusal  of  obscene  romances,  the 
inspection  of  lasci%ious  pictures,  the  theater,  the  ball-room;  the 
bad  example  of  premature  libertinism,  of  which  too  many  exam- 
ples are  unfortunately  furnished  in  great  cities.  These  speci- 
mens of  premature  puberty-,  the  miserable  consequences  of  too 
great  vivacity  of  the  passions,  are  sometimes  met  with  as  early 
as  the  tenth  year. 

**  In  this  city,"  says  a  distinguished  physician  of  New  York, 
^'  I  have  known  several  instances  of  menstruation  at  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  year,  and  in  all  the  instances  that  have  passed  under 
my  observation,  the  children  were  born  of  parents  who  had 
exhausted  the  powers  of  life  by  too  severely  taxing  the  nervous 
system  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  One  instance,  in  particular, 
was  that  of  a  scrofulous  child  with  a  curvature  of  the  spine.  In 
this  case,  a  tender  but  unwise  mother,  contrary'  to  our  often- 
urged  entreaties,  persisted  in  feeding  the  child  with  highly  spiced 
food,  tea  and  coffee,  bathing  in  excessively  warm  water,  and  put- 
ting it  to  rest  upon  a  bed  of  down.  The  consequence  was  the 
appearance  of  the  menses  at  the  eleventh  year,  and  death  at  the 
sixteenth.  Tonics,  sea  air,  and  everj-thing  that  wealth  could 
offer,  availed  nothing,  and  the  poor  girl  died  from  pulmonary 
tnberculosis."* 

In  regard  to  the  amount  discliarged  at  each  menstrual  period 


*  i< 


Woman  and  ber  DiscascR/'  bj  B.  H.  IMxod,  M.  D. 
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we  have  no  means  of  positively  determining.  Some  wiitew 
have  estimated  it  at  five  oances,  others  at  eight  and  ten ;  bat  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  any  great  practical  Importance  to  assign  any 
special  amount  for  each  monthly  period;  because  that  most 
depend  upon  natural  causes.  For  the  same  reason  that  they  are 
sometimes  established  even  in  those  who  are  perfectly  healthy 
much  earlier  or  later  than  in  others  equally  so»  it  is  often  greater 
or  less  in  amount.  Every  physician  of  extensive  experience 
must  have  occasionally  met  with  cases  in  which  it  is  the  constant 
habit  of  the  individual  to  have  but  four  or  six  catamenial  dis- 
charges during  the  year,  and  yet  enjoy  very  good  health.  Care- 
ful investigation  will,  no  doubt,  show  that  these  functions  will 
differ  as  much  as  some  others,  such  as  the  required  amount  of 
sleep,  food,  clothing  and  exercise.  What  is  demanded  by  nature 
is  that  the  woman  should  menstruate  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  her  own  peculiar  system ;  and  this  would  unqnestion- 
ably  be  far  more  uniform  in  times  of  appearance,  quantity  and 
effect  upon  the  constitution  were  it  possible  for  females  to  come 
up  to  the  period  of  puberty  without  the  innumerable  obstacles 
presented  by  our  imperfect  and  miserable  social  system. 

The  requirements  of  fashionable  frivolity  and  the  damning 
vices  of  our  present  social  system  expose  the  younger  female 
portion  to  a  world  of  misery.  That  this  opinion  is  not  a  mere 
whim  of  the  writer,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  remarks 
of  M.  Calumbat;  '<  The  mode  of  life  to  which  the  social  condi- 
tion  condemns  women,  especially  in  large  cities,  delivers  them 
over,  so  to  speak,  defenceless,  against  the  numerous  causes  of 
chronic  disorders  of  the-  uterus,  etc.  Thus  in  populous  cities, 
idleness,  effeminacy,  or  sedentary  life,  the  constant  contact  of 
the  two  sexes,  and  the  frequenting  of  places  where  everything 
inspires  pleasure ;  prolonged  watching,  excessive  dancing,  fir!?- 
olous  occupations,  and  the  study  of  the  arts  that  give  too  great 
activity  to  the  imagination;  erotic  reading;  the  pernicious 
establishment  of  an  artificial  puberty ;  the  premature  shock  of 
the  genital  system;  the  concentration  of  the  sentiments  and 

A  thoughts  on  objects  which  keep  the  genital  system  in  a  state  of 

permanent  excitation :  finally,  a  number  of  vicious  habits  and 

f  excesses  of  all  kinds,  which,  by  introducing  mortifications,  more 

or  less  profound,  into  the  general  constitution,  react  more  par 
ticularly  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  womb,  which,  in  the  female, 


; 
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Is  the  •  only  organ  most  apt  to  lend  itself  to  fluxionary  move- 
ments, but  likewise  the  centre  towards  which  all  morbific  actions 
seem  principally  to  tend." 

We  have  not  space  to  prolong  our  remarks  under  this  head 
much  further.  Sufficient  has  already  been  said  to  impress  the 
reader  with  its  importance.  We  would,  therefore,  simply  add 
that  when  menstruation  occurs  at  the  proper  age,  and  is  well 
perfohned,  the  individual  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate; 
'*  for  a  premature  eruption  of  the  menses  is  always  to  be  depre- 
cated, because  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  precipitate  development  of 
certain  parts  of  structures^  while  others,  not  less  important  in 
the  same  category,  are  delayed  and  incomplete.  The  individual 
who  passes  at  a  usual  and  healthy  rate  through  all  stages  of 
growth  and  development,  from  infancy  up  to  maturity,  is  most 
likely  to  enjoy  a  healthy  and  happy  life,  free  from  weak- 
ness, pain,  and  the  danger  of  premature  death.  Death  loves  a 
shining  mark,  it  is  said,  and  those  children,  whose  youth  astonish 
us  by  the  early  perfection  of  their  structures  or  their  intellectual 
faculties,  are  snatched  soonest  from  the  world,  as  the  earliest 
blossoms  are  ever  most  exposed  to  the  chilling  frosts  of 
spring."  * 

II.  The  Condition  of  the  Menses  in  Phthisis. 

In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  menses  are  almost  always 
suppressed ;  and  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Phthisis  being 
a  constitutional  disorder,  wherein  the  life-forces  are  enfeebled 
by  a  failure  in  some  of  the  blood-making  organs,  the  uterine 
functions  cease  for  the  want  of  proper  nutriment  and  not  from 
local  disease.  Hence,  we  frequently  see  young  women  lose 
their  menses  without  any  visible  cause,  when  all  at  once  symp* 
toms  of  phthisis  will  present  themselves,  and  the  case  proceeds 
to  a  hasty  and  fatal  termination.  But  in  some  cases  they  are 
not  suppressed  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  they  may 
be  irregular,  scanty,  occurring  every  ten,  fourteen,  twenty-one, 
twenty-eight  or  forty  days,  just  as  the  case  may  be.  But,  as  the 
disorder  advances  to  the  latter  stage,  they  are  always  suppressed. 
In  several  hundred  cases  I  can  not  now  remember  but  two  where 
the  menses  continued  until  the  last  These  were  exceptional 
cases,  and  were  patients  over  forty  years  of  age.    And  my  expert- 

*  Heig's  "  Womuiftnd  her  Diseases^"  page  396. 
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ence  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  menses  are  more  gener- 
ally  suppressed  at  the  comraencement  of  this  disease,  in  very 
young  women,  than  in  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  life. 
M.  Louis  found  that  where  the  duration  of  phthisis  was  less  than 
one  year,  the  average  period  of  the  menstrual  suppression  was 
about  the  middle  of  its  progress.     When  the  tuberculous  affec- 
tion was  prolonged  for  more  than  one  or  two  years,  the  suppres- 
sion occurred   during  the  latter   period.      Thus  in    a  young 
woman,  in  whom  the  disease  lasted   three  years,  the  menses 
ceased  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  month ;  while  another  patient 
of  the  same  age,  and  in  whom  the  disease  was  similar,  continued 
to  menstruate  until  within  two  months  of  the  fatal  period. 

The  sudden  suppression  of  the  menses  in  an  individual  who 
has  a  hereditary  proclivity  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  particularly,  if 
she  be  unmarried.  A  young  woman  ceases  to  have  her  regular 
menstrual  discharge,  she  becomes  pale  and  feeble ;  she  has  pain 
in  her  head,  loins  and  limbs — after  a  time  she  emaciates;  her 
friends  become  alarmed  and  call  in  a  physician.  He  gives  her 
case  a  very  superficial  examination,  and  refers  all  her  difficulties 
to  a  suppression  of  the  menses.  Remedies  are  prescribed  with 
a  view  of  restoring  them,  but,  alas!  they  are  without  effect,  and 
the  medical  attendant  is  suddenly  aroused  to  the  sad  conviction 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  his  diagnosis — phthisis,  with  all 
its  formidable  feat  ares,  is  staling  him  in  the  face. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  the  opinion  of  writers  on  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  even  Dr.  Lawson,  in  his  work  on  the  subject, 
does  not  discard  the  idea,  that  the  disorders  arising  from  the 
menstrual  suppression  might  lead  to  the  deposit  of  tubercular 
matter  in  the  lungs.  We  do  not  consider  the  suppression  of  the 
menses  in  any  way  a  cause  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  In  this  case 
they  cease  from  a  faihire  of  the  vital  forces,  as  already  remarked, 
and  it  is  a  marked  symptom  of  the  great  constitutional  malady, 
which  will  ultimately  end  in  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  bodily 
fabric,  unless  it  is  speedily  remedied.  A  limited  number  of 
tubercles  in  a  lung  may  be  easily  remedied,  and  the  patient 
regain- her  wonted  health.  But  a  constant  repetition  of  the  mor- 
bid process  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  and  can  only  be  averted  by 
correcting  the  constitutional  diathesis. 

If,  therefore,  the  physician  suffers  himself  to  be  led  away  by 
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the  local  symptoms,  and  treat  them  alone,  he  will  not  have  much 
success  in  curing  this  disease.  If,  when  the  menses  are  sup- 
pressed, he  employ  active  emmenagogues  alone,  it  may  lead  to 
very  injurious  results.  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  when  pulmonary  tuberculosis  exists,  all  active  measures  to 
restore  the  menses  are  wrong.  Indeed,  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
other  agents  that  will  overcome  the  constitutional  malady,  which 
is  the  chief  difficulty. 

That  such  cases  are  sometimes  restored  to  health,  I  am  well 
satisfied* from  my  own  experience.  Here  is  one  among  a  number, 
which  I  extract  from  my  book  of  Medical  Fragments : 

August  5, 1859.  Called  this  day  to  see  Miss ,  aged  nine- 
teen ;  has  not  been  feeling  well  for  three  months ;  has  a  slight 
cough  on  rising  in  the  morning,  with  mucous  expectoration ; 
pulse,  96;  respiration,  25;  has  fever  in  the  latter  part  ofthedaj''; 
spirits  hopeful ;  appetite  not  good ;  menses  suppressed  for  four 
periods ;  bowels  costive ;  very  restless  at  night,  with  pain  in  the 
small  of  the  back  and  limbs.  Thompson's  gingival  margin 
presents  on  the  gums  of  the  lower  jaw ;  urine  scanty  and  high 
colored;  had  slight  haemoptysis  four  weeks  since;  has  no  here- 
ditary title  to  phthisis.  Menses  made  their  appearance  at  fifteen, 
and  had  been  regular  up  to  the  time  of  their  suppression,  and 
knows  no  cause  for  their  sudden  disappearance.  Her  habits  are 
retiring,  and  for  several  months  has  taken  but  little  exercise. 
Has  never  suffered  from  any  severe  illness. 

The  physical  signs  are  marked ;  inequality  in  the  expansion 
movements  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest ;  dullness  on  percussion 
at  the  right  inferior  clavicular  region,  and,  on  auscultation  in 
the  same  region,  prolonged  expiratory  murmur  of  a  high  pitch 
is  very  laudible.  On  the  left  side  the  sounds  are  normal,  with  a 
little  increased  resonance,  and  slight  sonorous  rhonchi. 

The  case  was  set  down  as  one  of  limited  tubercular  deposits 
in  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung;  and  the  patient  was  placed 
upon  the  use  o(j.rojy)  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  compound 
syrup  of  phellandri  aquatici,  with  a  nutritious  diet. 

October  1st  Patient  very  much  improved ;  had  a  slight  men- 
strual discharge  three  days  since ;  treatment  continued. 

November  1st.  Patient  still  improving ;  is  able  to  ride  several 
miles  a  day  on  horseback ;  has  gained  in  weight  fifteen  pounds. 
From  this  time  her  menses  became  regular,  and  her  general 
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health  good.  When  last  this  patient's  chest  was  examined, 
nearly  three  years  afterwards,  there  was  dullness  on  percussion, 
just  under  the  clavicle,  and  on  auscultation  there  was  bronchial 
breathing  over  a  good  portion  of  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right 
lung,  showing  very  clearly  that  the  disease  had  been  arrested  by 
the  correction  of  the  constitutional  vice,  and  the  transformation 
of  the  tubercular  deposits  into  cretaceous  matter. 

The  regular  recurrence  of  the  menses  in  phthisis,  after  they 
have  been  suppressed  for  some  time,  is  a  good  omen.  I  have 
notes  of  several  cases  where  its  appearance  was  almost  the  first 
symptom  of  amendment.  I  have  the  history  of  two  cases  in 
particular,  where  the  patients  recovered  under  the  most  hopeless 
circumstances,  and  that,  too,  by  no  extraordinary  medication. 
The  common  trouble  with  phthisical  patients,  is,  they  do  not 
employ,  as  faithfully  as  they  should,  the  remedies  which  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  highly  useful  in  ol^viating  their  disease. 
They  seek  for  a  specific,  and  thus  waste  precious  time,  and  ulti- 
mately sink  under  their  disorder.  And  physicians  are  sometimes 
to  blame  for  this.  Many  of  them  have  a  fashion  of  speaking  so 
disparagingly,  even  of  our  best  therapeutics  for  tuberculosis, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  patient  loses  confidence  in  his  physician 
and  seeks  relief  from  quackdom. 

But  to  our  cases.  The  first  patient  was  a  young  woman,  aged 
eighteen,  the  only  daughter  of  a  widow.  I  found  her  in  the 
cottage  of  loneliness  and  poverty ;  she  had  toiled  hard  to  support 
herself  and  mother;  had  endured  numerous  privations,  and 
lived  on  scanty  fare.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  she  had  been  ill 
for  six  months.  Her  general  symptoms  all  pointed  out  phthisis 
pulmonalis  in  an  advanced  stage,  her  eye  had  an  unearthly 
brightness,  and  her  cheek  the  brilliant  flush  of  hectic.  She  was 
emaciated  and  very  weak — could  not  sit  up  more  than  an  hour  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Her  appetite  was  good ;  bowels  regular; 
menses  suppressed  from  the  beginning  uf  illness.  The  physical 
signs  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  considerable  cavity  in  the 
superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  The  right  lung  was  free  from 
disease. 

From  the  general  S3'mptoms  and  physical  signs  we  regarded 
the  case  as  well  nigh  hopeless.  There  were  three  things,  how> 
ever,  that  inspired  us  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  save  her  from  a  prema- 
ture grave;  the  absence  of  Thompson's  gingival  margin,  the 
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limited  extent  of  the  local  lesion,  and  the  integrity  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  So  far  as  I  could  discover,  there  was  but  a  single 
suppurating  cavity,  without  any  signs  of  tubercular  deposits  in 
other  portions  of  the  lungs.  Cases  of  this  kind  stand  a  better 
chance  of  recovering  than  those  where  the  deposits  are  smaller, 
but  more  universally  distributed  through  the  pulmonary  tissues*. 
And  I  have  occasionally  met  with  cases  where  a  cavity  of  con- 
siderable maguitude  api)eared  to  act  as  a  preventive  to  the 
further  extension  of  the  local  disease,  and  the  life  of  the  patient 
greatly  prolonged — much  longer  than  where  they  were  more 
numerous  and  destroying  a  much  larger  amount  of  pulmonary 
ti38ue. 

The  patient  was  treated  to(£^^,  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  a 
generoas  diet,  just  as  circumstances  indicated,  for  three  months, 
with  occasional  inhalations  of  iodine.  Her  menses  appeared 
slightly  at  the  fourth  week ;  more  abundant  at  the  eighth ;  and 
at  three  months  were  nearly  normal  in  quality  and  quantity. 
From  the  eighth  week  her  improvement  was  very  marked.  The 
expression  of  her  countenance  became  more  natural ;  her  pulse 
and  respiration  less  frequent;  cough  not  so  troublesome,  and 
expectoration  very  moderate  in  amount.  The  cavity  was  about 
nine  months  in  healing.  This  case  occurred  about  thirteen 
years  since — the  patient  has  enjoyed  a  fair  amount  of  health 
ever  since,  has  been  married  six  years,  and  is  now  the  mother  of 
two  children.  The  only  marks  which  the  disease  left  are  a  slight 
frequency  of  breathing  and  flattening  of  the  superior  part  of  the 
left  breast,  just  under  the  clavicle. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  B.  I  was  called  to  see  her 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1868.  Her  age  was  24 ;  of  the  nervo- 
sanguineous  temperament;  no  hereditary  title  to  phthisis — father 
and  mother  living  and  healthy ;  has  been  married  five  years ; 
has  two  children,  the  youngest  is  thirteen  months.  Her  illness 
commenced  at  the  birth  of  her  last  child.  When  it  was  six  days 
old  she  took  a  violent  cold;  had  chills  and  fever  alternately  for 
a  week,  with  pain  in  her  left  breast,  cough  and  expectoration; 
she  was  now  quite  ill  for  three  weeks ;  Dr.  said  she  had  lung 
fever.  After  this  she  made  some  improvement,  but  never 
regained  her  former  health.  Pain  still  continued  in  the  breast, 
and  her  cough  at  times  was  troublesome.  About  the  first  of 
June  she  commenced  to  have  what  her  physician  called  chili 
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fever.  He  treated  her  for  it,  without  jelief,  until  the  middle  of 
July,  when  another  doctor  was  calh  *  in,  a  homeopath,  who 
managed  her  case  until  I  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  it;  her 
disease  still  being  called  chill  fever. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  her  chills  and  fever  were  very  erratic ; 
sometimes  they  occurred  every  day ;  then  again  every  other  day 
or  third  day.  Sometimes  they  came  on  in  the  morning,  at 
others  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  not  attended  by  pain  either 
in  the  head,  back  or  limbs.  At  night  there  was  commonly 
profuse  perspiration.  Her  menses  have  been  suppressed  from 
the  beginning;  had  milk  for  her  child  only  six  weeks ;  appetite 
good ;  spirits  hopeful ;  pulse,  in  the  sitting  posture,  102 ;  respi- 
ration, 28;  temperature,  104,  in  the  afternoon;  cough  annoying, 
especially  during  the  chills  .and  fever;  expectoration  scanty, 
under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  contain  ordinary''  pus  cells, 
find  withered  tubercular  cell§ ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  high  colored, 
acid,  specific  gravity,  1020,  and  under  the  microscope  exhibits  a 
large  number  of  octrohedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  Thomp- 
son's gingival  margin  is  slightl}'  defined  upon  the  gums  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  is  injected,  and 
the  tongue  is  clear,  but  a  little  redder  than  natural.  Notwith- 
standing the  length  of  her  illness,  and  the  severity  of  her  symp- 
toms, she  is  not  very  much  emaciated,  neither  is  her  loss  of 
strength  very  great ;  for  she  can  set  up  most  of  the  time  during 
the  da}'',  when  not  suffering  with  the  chills  and  fever. 

A  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  revealed  the  following: 
Inequality  in  the  expansion  movements  of  the  two  sides,  the 
left  being  somewhat  restricted.  Percussion  over  the  same  side 
yields  marked  dullness  down  to  the  third  intercostal  space;  on 
the  right  side  percussion  is  normal.  Over  the  region  of  dull- 
ness auscultation  elicits  humid  crackling;  in  the  bronchial  region, 
on  both  sides,  there  is  considerable  mucous  rhonchi ;  the  respi- 
ratory murmurs  on  the  right  side  are  nearly  normal,  being,  il 
anything,  slightly  intensified.     The  heat  sounds  are  normal. 

The  diagnosis  appeared  to  be  obvious — tubercular  softening  in 
the  superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 
Treatment  prescribed  was : 
]^  Elix.  calisary. 

Syrup  hypophosphite  calcis,  aa.  f  Jlv. 
Syrup  sanguinarial  comp.,  f  Jil* 
Solution  strychniaB,  U.  S.  D.  f  3IJ.  M. 

Sio.    A  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 
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To  relieve  pam  in  the  side  affected,  the  compouod  tar  plasl^r 
was  ordered  as  a  cooDter-irritant  To  mitignte  night  i>er»pira- 
tion,  on  railing  aspong  bath  ooraposed  of  a  drachm  of  aciduu 
sulphuriam  aromatictim,  in  a  pint  of  water,  was  eni|)loyed.  ^ml 
internal! V,  a  teaspoouful  of  qainioe  sulph.,  and  as  her  appetU« 
and  digestion  were  good  she  was  allowed  a  substantial  diet. 

After  fonr  weeks  persistent  treatment,  with  the  abo%*c  thera> 
pentics,  there  was  a  marked  mitigation  in  all  the  pressing  symp- 
toms. The  physical  signs  and  an  examination  of  the  sputum  by 
the  microscope  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  softening  of  Ihc 
tubercular  matter  was  complete  and  a  cavity  formed.  From 
this  time  she  continued  to  im\>rove  daily  in  weight  and  strength. 
Her  menses  appeared  on  the  first  of  December*  and  afterwanls 
continued  regular.  The  cough  and  expectoration  gradually 
became  less,  and  by  the  fii-st  of  Ma}'  the  eavit}-  was  |)erfecUv 
healed.  The  patient  has  since  had  a  child,  and  at  the  present 
writing  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

She  had  no  chills  and  fever  after  the  third  week.  After  the 
fourth  week  the  syrup  sanguiuarial  comp.  was  omitted;  cod- 
liver  oil  and  iron  was  prescribed  with  the  other  remcilies.  The 
quints  was  also  continued  at  night ;  given  in  this  manner  and 
qaantity  it  is  a  splendid  sedative,  it  will  often  secure  the  patient 
a  refreshing  night's  sleep,  when  opium  or  morphine  fails. 

In  concluding  our  reuvurks  on  this  subject  we  should  not 
neglect  to  say  that  there  are  some  practitlouers  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering  the  lungs  perfectly  safe  so  loog  as  a  woman 
menstruates  regularly.  They  regard  pnthisis  pulmonalis  and 
menstruation  incompatible;  but  this  is  an  error*  for  some 
women  will  menstruate  and  give  birth  to  robust  children  until 
the  very  last.  And  it  is  sometimes  astonishing  with  what  per- 
fection the  womb  will  perform  its  appropriate  functions,  evcu 
when  the  lungs  are  so  impeded  in  their  action  by  tubercular 
disease,  that  they  con  hardly  supply  the  system  with  oxygen 
sufficient  to  support  animal  life.  Yet  the  fcstus  will  thrive  in 
utero,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  C.  Meigs,  "  issuing  in  o 
the  world  redolent  of  life,  and  escaping,  as  it  were,  from  th« 
sepulchral  cavity  of  its  liying  mother's  womb.'' 
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SOME  CLINICAL  CASES  WITH  REMARKS  UPON  THEM. 

By  W.  W.  Seely,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Prof,  of  Ophthalmology 

and  Otology  in  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

I  present  you,  to-day,  gentlemen,  first,  some  cases  of  ataphy- 
loma  of  the  cornea.  You  see  the  appearance  of  the  eye — ^in  one 
case  there  is  a  slight  bulging  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea; 
in  another,  a  dark  lump  upon  the  coraea;  in  another,  an  enor- 
mous tumor  presenting  between  the  lids,  which  they  are  nnable 
to  conceal.  In  the  first  two  we  have  what  is  called  partial  siapkf- 
ioma  of  the  cornea  and  iris ;  in  the  latter,  total  staphyloma  of 
these  two  membranes.  To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  staphy- 
loma is,  let  us  see  how  it  is  produced. 

You  are  aware  that  some  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea 
have  little  or  no  tendency  to  produce  an  absolute  destruction  of 
this  membrane,  in  part  or  in  whole,  at  most,  only  leave  it  blurred 
or  opaque,  by  altering  the  cell  walls  or  their  relation;  that 
some  other  forms  have  as  a  characteristic  mark  the  tendency  to 
produce  a  greater  or  less  destruction  of  this  membrane.  As  a 
familiar  example  of  the  former  we  might  mention  the  so>called 
diffu3e  keratitis ;  of  the  latter  the  two  forms  of  suppurative  kera- 
titis, acute  and  chronic ;  as  likewise  the  two  forms  of  ulcerative 
keratitis,  acute  and  chronic.  Any  alteration  in  the  normal 
arrangement  of  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  cornea  interferes 
with  its  transparency,  and  the  greater  this  alteration,  the  greater 
will  be  this  interference,  so  you  are  continually  meeting  with 
corneal  disturbances  all  the  way  from  slight  specs  to  a  general 
haziness ;  from  a  distinct  white  spot  to  a  total  transformation 
of  the  entire  membrane  into  an  opaque  mass. 

The  formation  of  opacities  is  of  course  one  of  the  dangers  in 
all  corneal  afiections,  but  a  perforation  of*  its  tissue  is  the  ehii/^ 
this  danger  bearing  alwa3's  a  relation  to  size  and  position.  A 
small  ulcer  may  perforate  and  heal,  and  leave  no  trace  except 
the  small  white  spot,  which,  if  not  over  the  pupil,  causes  no 
harm.  A  larger  perforation  may  allow  the  iris  to  fall  into  it, 
and  then,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  aqueous  humor  behind,  be 
protruded  more  and  more,  and  you  have  what  is  termed  staphy- 
loma iridis,  staphyloma  of  the  iris.  I  have  already  shown  you 
examples  of  this  where  the  protrusion  was  chiefly  iridal  tissue,  in 
reality  what  is  known  as  prolapsus  of  the  iris. 
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If  the    ulcer  is  pretty  large  we  have  the  aqueous  humor 

escaping,  the  iris  falling  against  the  cornea,  either  blocking  up 

the  opening,  and  a  sufficiently  thick  layer  of  lymph  is  formed  to 

resist  the  intra-ocular  tension,  or  it  protrudes  more  or  less,  the 

lymph  layer  that  soon  forms  over  its  surface  not  being  firm 

enough  to  withstand  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  it  yields  more 

and  more,  so  that  what  at  first  was  but  a  small  bulging  becomes 

transformed  into  a  still  greater,  and  involves  more  or  less  of  the 
cornea. 

Then  by  staph3'loma  of  the  cornea  and  iris  we  mean,  a  greater 
or  less  destruction  of  the  corneal  tissue,  a  fallin.'^  in  of  the  iris 
into  the  breech,  and  then  a  yielding  of  the  parts  at  this  point  to 
the  intra-ocular  pressure.  As  I  have  said,  the  yielding  may  be 
yery  great  even  when  there  was  originally  but  a  small  ulcer, 
from  a  gradual  involvement  of  the  surrounding  healthy  parts. 

And  we  have  so-called  partial  staphylomata  and  the  so-called 
total  staphylomata,  the  former  when  there  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  cornea  destroyed;  the  latter  when  there  has  been  an 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  cornea  and  then  a  bulging  of  the 
entire  m  ass.    The  case  we  are  particularly  interested  in  is  one 
of  total  staphyloma,  the  base  you  see  corresponds  nUh  the 
selero-comeal   circumference.     We    have    had    an    enormous 
destruction  of  corneal  substance,  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  that 
prolapse  covered  with  a  layer  of  lymph,  but  too  weak  to  support 
the  intro-ocular  pressure,  and  it  has  gradually  yielde^i  till  it  has 
become  what  yon  now  see  it,  a  large  tumor  protruding  between 
the  lids.    Of  course  in  these  large  preforations  of  the  cornea  the 
lens  may  have  escaped  or  it  may  not,  but  the  fact  is  one  of  flar 
greater  importance  than  is  usually  insisted  on.    And  I  would 
especially  call  your  attention  to  the  (act  thai  in  nek  eases^  whhm 
the  lens  Juu  been  l^  in  the  tfyv,  attaphylcma  almost  neeessarify forms. 
So  then  when  fonjmdtkis  deslrudion  ef  the  eye  for  all  visual  pur- 
posesy  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  form  a  staphyhmoy 
remowe  the  lens. 

Ton  will  in  many  cases  relieve  an  ordinary  sti^hylonia  by 
Tin^Viftg  a  ponctore  and  giving  escape  to  the  lens.  I  have 
already  done  this  in  one  of  our  cases.  In  the  one  I  propose  to 
operate  upon  to-day  there  is  such  a  large  extent  of  cicatricial 
tissue  I  think  best  to  remove  a  portion  of  it. 
For  soch  a  case  the  operatloD  devised  by  Mr.  Critchelt  would 
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answer  very  well,  i.  e.  the  passing  of  four  or  five  curved  needles 
armed  with  threads  through  the  base  of  the  tumor,  then 
abscising  the  tumor  in  front  of  them,  after  which  the  needles 
are  to  be  drawn  through,  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought 
together  by  tying  the  threads.  Still,  I  prefer  the  ordinary 
method  of  abscission.  Taking  a  broad  cataract  knife,  trans- 
fixing the  tumor  at  its  base,  the  selero-corneal  junction,  cutting 
it  out,  making  an  upward  flap,  then  seizing  this  flap  with  the 
forceps,  and  snipping  it  off  either  with  the  scissors  or  the  knife, 
and  immediately  bandaging  the  eye  firmly  so  as  to  prevent  any 
haemorrhages  into  the  bottom  of  the  e3'e,  and  facilitate  union. 
This  method  I  think  leaves  the  best  stump  for  an  artificial  eye. 
Critchett's  operation,  unless  made  with  very  great  care,  is  liable 
to  leave  an  oval  stump  with  long  diameter  horizontal,  and  hence 
the  lateral  movements  of  an  artificial  eye  would  be  restricted. 

The  next  case  I  present  you  is  one  of  the  so-called  leucoma 
adherens.  There  has  been  a  large  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  the 
opacity  left  covers  the  larger  part  of  this  tunic,  and  the  pupil,  as 
you  see,  is  involved  in  the  cicatrix.  Some  of  the  inner  portion 
of  the  cornea  is  still  transparent,  and  I  have  succeeded  in 
giving  Ifce  patient  some  sight  by  an  iridectomy,  and  present  him 
to  explain  the  process  in  such  cases.  If  only  a  smafc  portion  of 
the  cornea  remains  transparent,  and  an  attempt  is  made  in  the 
usual  way  to  practice  an  iridectomj^  for  aa  artificial  pupil,  one 
will  be  apt  to  fail,  so  far  as  procuring  much  sight  goes,  because 
iht  incision  made  op2)osile  the  transparent  part  produces  a  Haziness  of 
this,  therefore  to  avoid-  such  on  accident  I  made  my  incision  below,  and 
tore  tlie  iris  out  with  the  forceps.  In  this  way  the  transparency  of 
the  cornea  is  not  interfered  with,  and  you  can  give  the  patient 
the  entire  benefit  of  the  opening  made  by  the  removal  of  the  iris. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  obstinate  chronic  iritis.  When  ttp 
throw  the  light  uiK)n  the  pupils  by  the  oblique  illumination 
you  see  the  pupillary  field  is  whitish,  due  to  lymph  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens  capsule.  The  pupillary  margin  is 
almost  completely  bound  to  the  anterior  capsule.  And  no 
medicine,  internally  or  locally,  has  succeeded  in  tearing  these 
synechice  loose,  nor  even  in  preventing  relapses  of  inflammfl- 
tion. 

Of  course  the  object  of  all  treatment  is  to  bring  the  parts  a^ 
nearly  into  a  normal  condition  as  possible,  and  by  levery  degree 
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that  we  fall  short,  by  so  mach  do  we  fail  to  give  the  part  its 
physiological  function.  The  normal  action  of  the  pupil  being 
perfect  freedom  to  dilate  and  contract  under  the  varying  degrees 
of  light  or  accommodation,  anything  that  interferes  with  this 
action  is  so  much  damage.  The  great  danger,  ^^the  mode  of 
death,*'  if  you  please,  in  iritis,  is  the  binding  of  the  pupillary 
margin  of  the  iris  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  Any 
adhesion,  any  synechia  posterior,  will  keep  up  an  irritation  is  a 
damnum  permanens.  Probably  a  small  synechia  posterior  next 
to  a  total  one  is  of  the  most  consequence. 

Here  greater  freedom  is  allowed  the  pupil,  and  consequently 
greater  irritation.  In  total  synechia,  especialh*  in  the  form 
where  the  pupillary  space  is  occluded,  that  is,  filled  with  lymph, 
we  have  the  communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
chambers  cut  ofL  When,  as  in  this  case,  you  see  so  much 
lymph,  and  the  texture  of  iris  looks  indistinct,  you  must  he  on 
your  guard  and  not  expect  too  much  from  an  operation,  either 
so  far  as  regards  its  therapeutical  or  optical  effect. 

You  will  find  when  you  come  to  make  3'onr  iridectomy  that  the 
iridal  tissue  is  atrophied,  and  portions  included  in  the  forceps 
will  slide  over  the  layer  of  lymph  behind,  a  similar  condition  of 
things  to  that  I  explained  to  3'ou  as  being  met  with  in  sympa- 
thetic iritis.  However,  in  these  cases  of  chronic  iritis  with 
synechia  posterior  the  remedy  lies  in  the  iridectomy. 

As  to  the  position  of  this  iridectomy  we  have  our  choice  of  the 
entire  corneal  cii'cumfereuce. 

You  are  aware  what  the  best  point  is  when  you  can  selet^t, 
inwards,  or  downwards  and  inwards. 

Of  course  directly  outwards  is  the  easiest,  but  the  worst  for 
visual  purposes. 

Too  much  care  can^t  be  exercised  in  eveiy  case  when  an  arti- 
ficial pupil  is  to  be  made.  The  position  upon  the  eye,  physio- 
logically considered,  then  with  regard  to  the  transparency  when 
that  is  interfered  with,  so  in  such  cases  an  oblique  illumination 
is  absolutely  indispensible.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  size  into 
which  two  or  three  factors  enter  according  as  the  patient  has  one 
eye  or  two,  and  second,  according  to  his  occupation. 
It  is  pretty  severe  to  find  a  laboring  man  with  an  enormous 

artificial  pupil,  either  outwards  or  downwards,  always  dazzled  by 
the  light 
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A  large  pupil  for  one  whose  work  was  fine  would  be  a  disad- 
vantage. So  here  as  in  all  operations  that  relate  to  the  light, 
bear  in  mind  that  you  have  to  do  with  guolity  as  well  as  quantitff, 
that  in  some  cases  quantitative  visioti  is  of  predominant  impor- 
tance, while  in  others  qualitative.  Of  course  the  nearer  the  two 
are  perfectly  combined  the  nearer  we  arrive  at  the  physiological 
state. 


RESEARCHES  UPON  THE  LOSS  OF  SMELL. 

By  Dr.  Notta. 

(Translated  from  the  "  AKnOTSs  GamiALBB.**    ^f  Thomaa  C.  Xlnor,  M .  D.) 

Of  the  five  senses,  the  least  essential  in  man  are  evidently 
those  of  smell  and  taste,  and  precisely  by  reason  of  their  least 
importance,  the  different  alterations  that  they  may  present,  pass 
most  often  unperceived  by  physicians,  and  even  at  times  by  the 
patients  themselves. 

When,  by  chance  we  are  consulted  upon  the  loss  or  weakening 
of  one  of  these  senses,  we  find  ourselves  truly  embarrassed,  for 
if  we  seek  to  Interrogate  the  treatises  on  medicine,  or  if  we 
ransack  the  divers  periodical  collections,  we  are  surprised  to  see 
that  the  Traite  des  odeurs  d'Hippolyte  Cloquet,  (Paris,  1821,)  the 
Thesis  of  Fresmt  upon  a  case  of  absence  of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
(1837,)  and  the  article,  Ol/aeiiony  of  P.  Berard,  of  the  Dictionaiy. 
in  thirty  volumes,  sums  up  very  nearly  all  we  know  on  this 
subject.  Doubtless,  it  is  not  the  question  here  of  those  serions 
affections  which  may,  at  any  given  moment,  menace  the  days  of 
the  patient;  but,  in  order  not  to  compromise  the  general  healiht 
the  loss  of  smell  and  of  taste  merit  not  less  to  be  studied,  and 
you  will  understand  it  so  much  the  better  when,  in  the  course  of 
this  memoir,  I  shall  report  cases  of  which  I  have  been  a  witness, 
in  which  practitioners  of  merit,  surprised,  as  it  were,  by 
functional  troubles,  which  to  them  being  unknown,  have  com- 
mitted errors  which  would  have,  up  to  a  certain  point,  been 
prejudicial  to  the  patient. 

Having  met  with  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  anosmie,  I  hate 
gathered  them  together,  and  propose  here  to  make  a  comparlsoD 
between  them.  I  have  not  the  pretention  to  give  a  complete 
description  of  this  disease,  but  hope,  hy  some  interesting  obser* 
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vatlons,  to  throw  a  certain  light  upon  this  subject.  I  should 
not  be  able  to  speak  of  the  loss  of  smell  without  mentioning  its 
consequences  upon  the  taste.  These  two  senses  are  connected 
in  such  a  manner  to  each  other  that  it  is  difficult  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  the  first  and  to  neglect  entirely  the  second. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  influence 
of  smell  upon  taste  that  I  shall  occupy  myself  with  this  latter 

sense. 

Anosmie  is  produced  by  the  most  different  causes.  Among 
others  it  may  be  congenital,  and  cases  of  this  sprt  are  not  rare ; 
three  times  I  have  had  occasion  to  prove  at  the  autopsy  the 
cause  of  this  imperfection,  and  three  times  it  was  shown  that 
there  had  been  absence  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  (observations  of 
Kosen,  Muller,  Cerutti  and  Pressat.)  It  is  to  this  cause  that  it 
is  necessary  to  attribute  the  majority  of  cases  of  anosmie  which 
date  from  infancy.    I  have  now  several  examples  in  my  mind's 

eye. 

Observation  I. — Congenital  Anosmie. — M.   N -,  aged  forty 

years,  has  never  perceived  any  odor,  good  or  bad.  The  taste  is 
imperfect.  He  has  only  the  sensation  of  sugar,  salt,  of  bitter- 
ness and  acidity,  but  he  perceives  no  savor.  The  nostrils  are 
well  formed.     The  air  penetrates  them  freely.     The  health  is 

good. 

Observation  II. — Congenital  Anosmie, — Victoine ,  washer- 
woman at  the  hotel  in  Liseaux,  aged  forty  years,  has  never  per- 
ceived any  odor,  the  same  state  existed  in  her  earliest  childhood. 
Taste  imperfect ;  she  has  the  sensation  of  sugar,  of  salt,  of 
bitterness  and  acidity;  but  she  perceives  no  savor;  numerous 
experiments  permitted  me  to  verify  her  assertions ;  the  nostrils 
are  well  formed,  the  air  circulates  in  them  easily. 

Observation    III.     Congenital  Anosmie. — ^Mme.  P ,   aged 

thirty-four  years,  of  habitual  good  health,  has  never  perceived 
any  odor  from  her  earliest  infancy.  She  had  heard  her  parents 
say  that  at  the  age  of  one  year  she  had  a  very  serious  disease, 
and  that  the  physician  said  that  the  brain  was  attacked.  The 
nose  is  well  formed,  the  nostrils  only  are  a  little  contracted. 
Taste  is  imperfect,  she  has  never  had  the  perception  of  savor 
and  odor ;  she  has  only  the  sensation  of  sug»r,  of  salt,  of  bitter- 
ness and  acidity.  Anosmie  may  be  the  result  of  the  destruction 
or  of  the  compression  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  by  a  tumor  which 
26— Vol.  IV. 
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takes  its  origin  either  in  the  cerebral  substance,  or  in  the 
membranes  of  tiie  brain,  or  finally  at  the  base  of  the  skulL  An 
abscess  of  the  pituitary  gland,  caries  or  an  alteration  of  the 
cribiform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  may  likewise  produce  the  same 
effect;  and  we  find  disseminated  in  the  periodical  collections 
observations  which  would  be  too  long  to  report  here,  but  which 
would  establish  in  an  incontestable  manner  these  different  causes 
of  anosmie.  This  infirmity  may  be  regar.ied,  therefore,  a  very 
secondary  phenomenon  of  a  grave  affection,  often  mortal,  of 
which  the  symptoms  are  more  or  less  well  characterized.  It 
may  however  have  its  importance  in  giving  to  the  diagnosis 
greater  precision,  and  permitting  it  to  determine,  in  an  almost 
mathematical  manner,  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

But  the  olfactory  nerve  is  not  always  destroyed  by  an 
extraneous  cause ;  it  may  become  itself,  as  among  the  old,  the 
seat  of  a  more  or  less  complete  atrophy,  which  corresponds  with 
the  loss  or  diminution  of  the  sense  of  smell.  M.  L.  Prevost  has 
published  in  the  Oazette  MedicaU  a  very  interesting  note  upon 
this  subject,  and,  in  numerous  observations  gathered  with  care, 
he  has  made  known  to  us  the  alterations  that  the  olfactory  nerve 
undergoes  with  the  progress  of  age.  I  borrow  from  his  memoir 
the  descriptions  of  thoyse  lesions :  *'  Among  adults,  and  in  the 
case  where  the  sense  of  smell  is  intact,  the  olfactory  nerves  are 
remarkable  by  reason  of  their  volume;  the  peduncle  is  white, 
pearlish,  and  terminates  by  a  rosette  bulb,  voluminous,  filling  the 
groove  of  the  ethmoid. 

**  In  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  and  above  all  in  the  cases  where 
the  sense  of  smell  is  obtuse,  the  olfoctory  nerves  become  slender, 
semi-tranaparent,  grayish.  The  olfactory  bulb  diminishes  in 
volume  and  no  longer  fills  the  groove  of  the  ethmoid.  Micros- 
copical examination  shows  us  among  adults,  in  the  peduncle,  a 
great  richness  of  nervous  tubes  (m  JUamenU);  we  here  find  it  is 
true  amyloid  corpuscles,  but  in  small  number  and  disseminated. 
When  the  nerves  are  semi-transparent  nervous  fibres  are  rare, 
and  missing  at  the  same  time  completely  at  certain  points. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a  very  great  accumulation  of  amyloid 
bodies,  collected  en  graupej  pressed  one  against  the  other  and 
abundant,  above  all  in  the  parts  where  the  nervous  fibres  are 
deficient,  and  this  alteration  coincides  with  the  age  of  the  subjects, 
and  above  all  with  the  diminution  more  or  less  great  of  the  sense 
of  smell." 
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It  is  to  this  kind  of  lesion  that  I  believe  myself  to  be  able  to 
attribute  the  loss  of  smell  in  the  observations  which  follow : 

Observation  IV. — Anosmie  from  atrophy  of  the  ol factory  nerv&i, 
— Mme.  Lady  Superior  of  the  hospital  in  Liseaux,  aged  seventy- 
six  years,  of  an  excellent  constitution,  is  not  subject  to  head- 
aches nor  nervousness.  She  has  completely  lost  her  smell 
since  twenty  years  ago.  Ten  years  before,  that  is  to  say  thirty 
years  since,  without  any  appreciable  cause,  without  having 
had  coryza,  she  remarked  that  from  time  to  time  her  sense  of 
smell  altered  little  by  little,  and  finished  by  being  lost  altogether. 
She  then  took  a  purgative,  and  the  sense  of  smell  returned  for 
many  months  up  to  the  time  it  became  altered  anew.  Things 
remained  in  this  state  during  half  a  score  of  years,  when  the 
sense  of  smell  was  lost  completely,  as  well  as  its  congener  taste. 
To-day,  January,  1870,  there  is  complete  abolition  of  these  two 
senses.  Savors  are  not  perceived,  the  sensation  of  salt,  of 
sugar,  of  bitterness  and  acidity  alone  remain. 

Observation  V. — Anosmie  from  atrophy  of  olfactory  nerves. — 
Lafilley,  aged  fifty  years ;  has  always  been  in  good  health,  with 
the  exception  that  for  two  years  past  she  has  had  very  intense 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  head.  At  the  time  of  the  most  pain  she 
has  liad  no  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  did  not  notice  that 
odor  was  abolished.  Eight  months  she  perceived  that  from  day 
to  clay  the  sense  of  smell  became  more  feeble,  and  for  the  six 
months  past  it  has  been  completely  lost.  At  the  time  she  dosed 
herself  with  medicine  hoping  to  be  cured.  Tobacco,  which  she 
could  not  smell,  she  snuffed,  but  it  did  not  restore  the  lost 
sense.    Taste  is  lost,  she  has  not  the  sensation  of  savors. 

Before  attributing,  in  this  case,  the  loss  of  smell  to  an  atrophy 
of  the  olfactory  nerves,  I  shall  make  certain  reserves.  The 
anosmie  manifested  itself  after  very  intense  neuralgic  pains, 
existing  for  the  past  two  years.  Now,  can  not  one  ask  if  we 
have  not  here  a  paralysis  of  the  nervous  ramifications  of  the 
olfactory  nerve  consecutive  to  a  neuralgia  of  the  fifbh  pair,  paral- 
yses, which  are  far  from  being  rare  in  the  other  senses,  and  which 
I  have  described  in  this  article  ?  However,  as  up  to  this  day  the 
like  fact  has  not  been  observed  as  to  odor,  and,  as  the  autopsy 
fails  to  show  it,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the 
possibility  of  the  thing,  and  we  will  rank,  until  such  a  time  as 

more  amply  informed,  this  observation  among  the  cases  of 
atrophy  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 
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Observation  VI. — Anosmis/rom  atrophy  of  the  olfactory  nerves,— 

B ,  woman,  aged  seventy-three  years,  of  habitual  good  health, 

lost,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years,  her  son,  and  experienced 
most  violent  grief  at  that  time.  A  short  time  after,  without  anj 
appreciable  cause,  without  having  had  any  attack  of  coryza,  she 
perceived  that  her  sense  of  smell  was  becoming  feeble.  She 
also  remarked  that  she  no  longer  felt  certain  odors,  such  as  that 
of  roses  or  mignonette ;  this  weakening  of  the  olfactory  sense 
increased  little  by  little,  and  finally  terminated  at  the  end  of  some 
months  by  no  longer  being  felt  at  all.  At  the  same  time  she  lost 
the  sense  of  taste  entirely.  She  asserted  that  she  no  longer  per- 
ceived the  taste  of  salt  and  of  sugar.  She  remained,  she  said, 
in  this  state  twenty-six  years.  Since  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  without  knowing  to  what  cause  to  attribute  it,  she  has 
noticed  certain  odors,  above  all  when  the  weather  is  very  dry, 
for  example,  the  odor  of  coffee,  the  odor  of  gas  works,  but  the 
perfume  of  the  mignonette  or  of  roses  she  has  not  perceived.  At 
the  same  time  her  sense  of  taste  returned  a  little.  She  recog- 
nizes the  taste  of  burning,  of  salt,  of  sugar.  The  savor  of  coffee 
is  very  undecided ;  other  savors  are  not  perceptible.  The  air 
circulates  well  in  her  nostrils. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  explain  the  loss  of  smell  other- 
wise than  by  the  atrophy  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  However, 
this  function,  which  slept  during  twenty-six  years,  in  order  to 
reappear  afterwards  in  a  very  incomplete  fashion,  it  is  true,  is  a 
strange  phenomenon,  but  we  can  not  doubt  it,  the  afilrmations  of 
the  patient  being  very  precise ;  lor  the  remainder  we  shall  meet 
with  other  observations,  in  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  return 
of  the  function  took  place  after  a  much  less  lapse  of  time. 

In  the  following  observations  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to 
attribute  the  loss  of  smell  to  an  atrophy  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
and  I  shall  propose,  until  more  fully  informed,  to  call  esstntiai 
this  form  of  anosmie,  not  being  able  to  connect  it  with  an)' 
material  lesion. 

Observation   VII. — Essential    Anosmie. — Mme.   M ,  aged 

about  twenty-six  years,  of  a  very  good  constitution  and  excel- 
lent health,  always  very  regular,  is  subject  to  passing  headaches, 
but  never  has  had  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair  in  any  way  intense, 
neither  frequent  cor^'zas  of  long  duration,  no  cerebral  affection 
of  any  kind,  if  we  except  the  fact  that  she  was  once  in  love. 
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Ten  years  since  she  noticed  for  the  first  time  that,  without  any 
appreciable  cause,  she  had  lost  the  faculty  of  perceiving  any  odor 
for  Bome  weeks  back,  then  the  sense  of  smell  regained  its  integrity 
in  order  to  disappear  some  time  afterwards.    This  state  of  things 

lasted  during  five  or  six  years.    Mme.  M ,  married,  had  a 

child  which  she  nursed  for  the  space  of  eighteen  montbs.  Her 
pregnancy  had  presented  nothing  to  be  noticed  particularly. 

Some  time  after,  without  any  known  cause,  Mme.  M lost 

completely  the  faculty  of  perceiving  odors,  and  for  three  or  four 
years  has  not  recovered  it.  She  has  received  no  treatment  until 
the  present  time.  Actual  state :  The  nostrils  present  nothing 
unusual  in  their  appearance;  the  air  circulates  freely  through 

them.     They  are  a  little  dry.     Mme.  M has  noticed  that 

when  she  drinks  wine  she  does  not  perceive  the  taste  of  it. 
Different  kinds  of  cheese  do  not  give  her  the  sensation  of  the 
salt  contained  in  them.  She  does  not  perceive  the  flavor  oi 
different  foods,  she  has  only  the  sensation  of  sweetnsss,  of 
bitterness,  of  salt,  of  sugar  and  of  acids.  Odors,  agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  are  not  perceived.  Ammonia  brings  on  a  tingling 
sensation,  but  the  smell  of  it  can  not  be  determined. 
Treatment : 

{I  Syncopodfum, gr.  4.00 

Palv.  sacchari, •*   1.00 

Veratrim "     .04 

At  the  end  of  two  months  there  was  no  amelioration  of  the 

symptoms.    Mme.  M has  ceased  all  treatment  ever  since,  her 

health  has  continued  to  be  excellent,  but  the  sense  of  smell  has 
not  returned. 

Before  consulting  me,  this  lady  had  seen  a  physician,  intelli- 
gent in  other  matters,  and  very  much  in  renown  in  the  country, 
who,  attributing  the  loss  of  smell  to  the  presence  of  a  cerebral 
tumor,  had  proposed  a  most  energetic  treatment:  a  seton  in  the 
neck,  repeated  purgation,  etc.  Not  finding  any  symptoms  of 
cerebral  lesion  I  thought  the  anosmie  was  purely  nervous,  and  I 
confined  myself  to  making  her  inspire  doses  of  a  powder  com- 
pounded with  veratrim.  This  treatment  resulted  in  nothing, 
and  for  seven  years  past  the  patient  has  been  deprived  of  the 
senses  of  smeli  and  taste;  but  she  has  not  experienced  any  cere- 
bral symptom  which  would  justify  the  first  diagnosis  that  was 
made  as  to  the  cause  of  her  anosmie. 
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Observation  YIII. — JSsgerUial  Anasmie, — Petit,  aged  eighteen 
years.    Temperament  lymphatic,  of  habitual  good  health,  a  little 
feeble  in  her  childhood,  subject  to  having  colds  but  not  coiyzas; 
very  regular.    She  has  an  aunt  who  has  lost  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  who  is  made  the  subject  of  observation  sixth.    October  3d, 
1869 :    It  is  seven  or  eight  months  since,  without  any  t^pred- 
able  cause,  she  lost  the  sense  of  smell.    She  does  not  know 
whether  the  loss  of  this  sense  came  on  suddenly  or  in  a  gradual 
manner.    At  the  same  time  she  lost  the  taste  of  savors,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  sugar,  of  salt  and  of  bitterness.     She  has 
always  sniffed  a  good  deal,  and  soiled  a  pocket  handkerchief 
every  day.     Since  she  has  lost  the  sense  of  smell  the  nasal  secre- 
tion has  neither  augmented  nor  diminished.    Air  passes  freely 
througli  the  nares.    The  mother  of  this  young  lady  noticed,  bj 
chance,  lately,  that  she  had  lost  the  sense  of  smell.     She  had 
never  spoken  of  it  to  her,  and  would  not  have  consulted  me  at 
all,  if  her  mother  had  not  been  frightened  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  obliged  her  to  do  so. 

Treatment : 

^  Pulv.  orris,... 1 

^      marjoram I  aagr.  S.00 

"      cerrallovia J 

«'      hellebore  (white) .60  M. 

A  doBe  morning  and  evening. 

This  powder  produced  much  sternutation,  but  it  has  had  no 
effect,  and  to-day,  the  20th  of  January,  1870,  the  young  lady  is 
exactly  in  the  same  state. 

It  is  to  nervous  anosmie  that  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the 
following  case  reported  by  Dr.  Graves : 

Observation  IX. — JSstential  nerwma  Anosmie, — ^A  military  pres- 
ident having  charge  of  the  cleaning  of  infected  sewers  had 
suffered  greatly  from  the  disagreeable  emanations  which  were 
disengaged  therein.  The  next  day  he  noticed  that  he  had  lost 
the  sense  of  smell  entirely.  Thirty-six  years  have  passed,  and 
he  still  remains  deprived  of  this  sense.  The  same  way  that  a  too 
brilliant  light  may  produce  amaurosis,  so  will  the  influence  of  a 
very  strong  odor  produce  paralysis  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 

The  reading  of  the  three  preceding  observations  will  justify 
perhaps  the  title  of  essential  anosmie  or  nervous  anosmie  under 
which  I  have  arranged  them. 
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In  effect,  if  I  have  not  placed  them  among  the  number  of 

caQes  of  anosmie  arising  from  atrophy  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  it 

is  because  up  to  the  present  time,  in  the  post  mortems  made  by 

M.    Prevost  (loccit.),  the  diseases  have  been  observed  only 

among  persons  advanced  in  age ;  now  here  are  attacked  with 

anosmie  young  girls,  (one  aged  twenty-one  years,  the  other 

eighteen  years.)     In  the  case  of  Graves,  the  anosmie  declared 

itself  from  one  day  to  the  next,  after  a  too  severe  impression. 

It  is  very  evident  that  atrophy  of  nerves  can  not  be  produced  so 

instantaneously.    It  is  then  not  to  this  lesion  that  we  must 

attribute  this  loss  of  smell.     That  it  might  have  been  something 

else,  is  possible,  probable  at  the  same  time ;  but,  in  waiting  until 

it  is  known  to  us,  we  arrange  these  cases  under  a  heading  which 

prejudices  nothing.    That  atrophy  of  the  nervous  filaments  is 

produced  subsequently,  in  the  long  run,  by  reason  of  deficient 

exercise  of  the  function,  would  be  nothing  astonishing;  but  at 

the  debui  of  the  functional  lesion,  here  is  where  it  seems  to  us 

unlikely.    There  is  a  cause  of  anosmie  which  is,  maybe,  more 

freqaent  than  we  suppose,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  that 

is,  falls  upon  the  head  accompanied  or  not  by  fracture  of  the 

skull.    We  may  then  designate  this  sort  of  anosmie  under  the 

name  of  traumatic  anosmie.    Already  certain  cases  of  this  kind 

have   been  described,  but  without  details  and  for  the  purpose 

only   of  describing  curious  cases.    We  find,  for  example,  in 

the  Thesis  of  Pressat,  (loccit.)  the  following  observation  derived 

from  Ephemerides  Jes  curieux  de  la  nature:  A  man  of  sixty,  named 

Buchsentein,  wishing  to  examine  in  a  cellar  the  state  of  his 

puncheons  of  wine,  fell  suddenly  from  the  ladder,  and  by  this 

fall  lost  all  sense  of  smell  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  first  case  of  this  sort  that  I  have  metis  the  following: 

Observation  X. — Traumatic  Anosmie  wilh/ut  fracture  of  the  skull; 

preservation  of  taste. — M.    Dup ,  aged    twenty-nine    years, 

presented  himself  for  examination  the  9th  of  February,  1854. 
He  has  never  had  any  neuralgic  or  rheumatic  affection,  has 
always  been  in  very  good  health,  and  has  a  good  constitution. 
The  22nd  of  July  he  fell  from  his  horse  upon  the  top  of  his 
head,  he  lost  consciousness  for  about  the  space  of  an  hour.  A 
physician  called  to  the  place,  bled  him,  and  the  wounded  roan 
became  conscious.  In  his  fall  he  had  received  not  an  excoria- 
tion or  wound ;  the  summit  of  his  head  only  presented  a  consid- 
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erable  tumefaction  of  the  scalp,  which  disappeared  at  the  end  of 
six  or  seven  days.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  accident  he 
noticed  on  his  handkerchief  some  small  clots  of  dry  blood,  but 
there  had  been  no  epislaxis,  no  serous  discharge  nor  bleeding  at 
the  ears,  no  trouble  of  sight  or  of  hearing,  no  weakness  in  the 
arras  and  legs.  Shortly,  after  seven  days  of  rest,  he  arose  and 
resumed  his  occupations.  Some  days  after,  wishing  to  smell  a 
flower,  he  discovered  that  he  had  lost  the  sense  of  smell,  which, 
before,  had  been  very  acute  in  him.  Since  then  this  sense  has 
been  abolished  without  returning.  Nevertheless  the  taste  has 
preserved  all  its  integrity.  He  distinguishes  very  well  the 
wines  of  different  flavors,  the  flavors  of  food,  such  as  vanilla, 
orange  flowers,  truflles,  cheeses,  etc.  and,  a  remarkable  thing,  if  he 
closes  his  nose  and  tastes  difl'erent  kinds  of  food  the  taste  is  lost, 
and  he  has  no  longer  anything  but  the  sensation  of  salt,  sugar, 
bitterness  and  of  acidity.  In  order  that  the  savors  may  be  per- 
ceived it  is  necessary  that  the  air  circulates  freely  in  the  nasal 
fbssa.  In  order  to  see  the  efl'ects  of  ammonia  or  of  acetic  acid, 
the  experiment  was  tried  of  administering  both :  he  could  not 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  He  experienced  only  a  stronger 
sensation  of  tingling  from  the  ammonia.     He  can  not  tell  ether 

from  chloroform.     In  a  word  the  sense  of  smell  is  abolished 
completely. 

Observation  XI. — Traumatic  Anosmie  without  fracture  of  the 

sJcull. — It  is  now  about  twenty  years  ago  that  M.  B.,  notary  at 

Liseaux,  who  to-day  is  aged  sixty,  being  in  an  uncovered  wagon, 

fell  out  and  was  thrown  some  distance.     In  his  fall  he  struck  his 

head  violently,  was  stunned,  but  did  not  lose  consciousness. 

He  picked  himself  up,  some  drops  of  bloo^  flowed  from  his  nose, 

and  he  then  returned  on  foot  to  his  house,  distant  some  three 

kilometers.     The  days  following  he  had  no  cephalgia  nor  any 

cerebral  symptom,  no  serous  discharge  from  the  nares  or  from 

the  ears,    and,    aside  from  the  numerous  ecchymoses  which 

showed  themselves  upon  the  face,  and  prevented  him  from  going 

out,  he  could  resume  at  home  his  habitual  occupations.    But, 

beginning  from  this  moment,  he  lost  completely  the  sense  of 

smell,  and  taste  was  in  part  destroyed.     He  hm  been  in  the  habit 

of  taking  snuflf  and  he  kept  it  up,  not  that  he  perceived  the 

smell  of  tobacco,  but  by  reason  of  the  feeling  of  tingling  that  it 

determined  in  the  nares,  and  the  sneezing  that  it  produced.    He 
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perceived  only  salt,  sugar,  acids  and  bitters,  but  he  tasted  neither 
wine,  coffee,  nor  any  of  the  substances  which  have  an  aroma, 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  continues  to  take  coffee  all  his  days, 
nothing  seems  better  to  him  than  a  cup  of  sweetened  water  very 
hot  and  slightly  bitter. 

I  have  collected  on  purpose  the  two  former  observations; 
they  are,  in  effect,  very  nearl}^  alike,  and  give  rise  to  the  same 
considerations.  In  the  two  cases  there  had  been  a  fall  upon  the 
head;  in  the  first  there  followed  the  loss  of  consciousness,  but  it 
lasted  only  an  hour;  the  second  did  not  lose  consciousness,  and 
definitively  in  both  cases  there  had  been  no  sign  of  fracture  of 
the  skull.  The  first  resumed  his  occupations  at  the  end  of  seven 
daj^s,  the  second  was  not  even  confined  to  bed.  In  the  meantime 
both  of  them  presented  a  common  symptom ;  the  fall  had  taken 
effect  upon  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  there  had  been  a  slight 
discharge  of  blood  by  the  nares.  Is  it  due  to  a  destruction  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or  to  a  cracking  of  the  ethmoid  ? 
This  is  what  we  can  not  tell.  However,  it  always  happened  that 
this  fall  has  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  smell  of  a  definite  kind. 

Observation  XII. — TVaumatic  Anosmie;  fracture  of  the  skulL — 

A  workman,  aged  thirty-five  years,  working  in  one  of  the  shafts 

of  a  railroad  tunnel,  was  struck  from  a  height  of  about  seven 

metres  by  a  large  weight  which  fell  upon  the  summit  of  his 

head.     There  was  a  considerable  wound.      He  could  not  tell 

whether  there  had  been  any  discharge  of  blood  by  the  nose  or 

by  the  ears.     He  lost  consciousness  on  receiving  the  blow, 

and  for  twenty  days  he  did  not  know  what  transpired  about 

him.     He  finally  convalesced,  but  he  had  lost  the  sense  of 

hearing  on  the  right  side,  and  the  sense  of  smell  in  both  his 
nostrils. 

To-day,  the  1st  of  August,  1854,  one  year  after  the  accident, 

his  condition  is  as  follows :  all  his  functions  are  normal,  his 

health  is  good,  intellect  very  bright,  memory  fine;  only  if  he 

wishes  to  work,  to  use  a  pick  or  truudle  a  wheelbarrow,  he 

becomes  seized  with  a  dizziness  and  falls  to  the  earth.     He  is 

subject  to  a  buzzing  in  the  right  ear  in  which  he  is  deaf,  and 

often  has  giddiness  and  cephalgia.    The  sense  of  smell  is  lost 

completely,  he  has  only  the  taste  of  sugar,  salt,  bitterness,  of 

heat  and  cold.     He  perceives  no  other  savors.     If  he  snuffs  he 

feels  a  great  deal  of  tingling,  which  makes  him  lachrymal,  but  he 
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does  not  notice  the  8melt  or  tobacco.  He  continues  neverthe- 
IcBB  to  smoke  and  chew  tiom  habit.  If  he  takes  coffee  it  tast«s 
to  him  like  sweetened  hot  water. 

Though  in  this  observation  we  may  have  to  regret  the  atwoice 
of  many  important  details,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  a  discharge  of  blood  and  eerosity  from  the  ears  and  nose. 
It  is  diflScuIt  not  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  fracture  of  the  sknU. 
For  instance,  this  man  after  having  received  a  blow  upon  th€ 
top  of  his  bead,  remained  twenty  days  unconscious,  and  at  the 
same  time  lost  the  sense  of  emel!,  and  the  hearing  on  one  side. 
Furthermore,  certain  cerebral  symptoms,  slightly  unfavorable  in 
the  beginning,  still  persisted.  We  are  then  justified  in  placing 
this  observation  in  the  same  category  as  those  that  follow. 

Observation  XIII. — IVaumalie  AnosmU;  fraeiun  of  lh«  iImB. 
reetlabliihmetit  of  the  lensei  of  smtll  and  ttule  al  the  end  itf  thrt 
monl/u, — Cheron,  aged  forty  years,  received  some  years  since,  a 
blow  from  the  bult  of  a  gun  over  the  right  ear.  He  remained 
stretched  out  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  several  hours  without 
consciousness.  Abundant  discharge  of  blood  from  the  right 
ear,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  serosity  which  continned  for 
several  days;  no  paralysis  of  the  extremeties.  Loss  of  smell 
and  of  taste.  Treated  with  energy  by  Dr.  Hue,  from  whom  I 
derived  these  details,  leeched  him  behind  the  ears  for  several 
days ;  calomel  internally.  Ho  convalesced,  but  smell  and  taste 
did  not  return  until  about  the  end  of  three  months;  as  regards 
the  hearing,  completely  abolished  in  the  right  ear  only,  its 
function  is  not  yet  re- established. 

Observation  XIV. — TVatimalie  Anaimie;  /raclura  of  the  tJmll; 
re-eetaUishmtnl  of  the  seruee  of  smell  and  taste  at  the  end  of  n* 
nojUlis. — Lefevre,  i^ed  forty -eight  years,  fell  from  a  height  some 
Ave  years  since,  and  struck  his  head  near  the  right  ear  witli 
great  violence  against  a  stone.  The  wounded  man  remained  in 
an  unconscious  state  for  the  space  of  twenty  days.  There  wm 
a  discharge  of  blood  and  afterwards  serosity  from  the  auditory 
canal.  No  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  Treated  energetically  by 
general  bleeding  at  the  beginning,  then  leeches  placed  behlnil 
the  ear,  and  calomel  internally,  the  patient  convalesced  promptly. 
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CASE  OF  PUERPERAL  HYSTERIA. 

By  A.  C.  Webb,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

Thinking  the  following  case' to  be  in  man}''  respects  a  peculiar 
one,  and  not  devoid  of  interest,  I  take  the  liberty  to  report  it. 

On  May  10th,  of  this  year,  was  summoned  to  Mrs.  M.  to 
attend  her  in  her  expected  confinement.  Found  her  to  be  a 
large,  robust,  German  woman,  aged  twenty  years,  primipara. 
Her  husband  had  died  but  two  weeks  before,  she  having  been 
his  sole  nurse  through  a  lingering  illness. 

She  was  suffering  some  slight  pains,  but  not  of  an  expulsive 
nature.  On  examination,  found  no  dilatation,  the  womb  not 
subsided  in  pelvis.  She  insisted  that  she  was  already  over  her 
time.     Left  her,  promising  to  call  next  day. 

May  11th.  No  change  in  character  of  pains,  which  are  of  a 
wandering  nature.  Ordered  potass,  brom.,  fifteen  grs.  every 
two  hours.     Left  her  comparatively  easy. 

May  12th,  morning.  Suffering  greatly,  hysterical  symptoms 
being  present  in  a  marked  degree.  Ordered  pills  assafoetida, 
three,  daily,  together  with  chloral  hydrate  and  potass,  brom. 
of  each  fifteen  grs.  every  four  hours,  under  which  she  became 
quiet,  and  subsequently  passed  a  very  comfortable  night,  the 
effects  of  the  chloral  hydrate  being  quite  marked. 

May  13th,  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  Found  patient  in  a  maniacal  state, 
muttering,  picking  at  bedclothes,  but  unconscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  Orr,  who  was  in  attendance.  At  4  o'clock,  r,  m. 
these  symptoms  culminated  in  a  violent  convulsion.  Chloro- 
form was  administered,  and  the  convulsion  subsided.  9  o'clock 
p.  M.  Patient  not  suffering  much,  but  seems  much  exhausted ; 
pulse  but  fifty-four  beats  per  minute  and  of  little  force.  The 
dose  of  chloral  had  been  gradually  increased,  so  that  she  was 
now  taking  forty-five  grains  every  three  hours  with  manifest 
advantage.  Throughout  the  next  day  she  remained  feeble. 
Ordered  beef-essence,  eggs,  milk,  etc.  Chloral  to  be  continued 
as  she  was  still  somewhat  hysterical. 

May  15th,  morning.  Suffering  greatly.  Afternoon,  another 
violent  convulsion,  during  which  it  required  all  the  strength  of 
the  attendants  to  keep  her  from  injuring  herself.  Chloroform 
was  again  given.    It  now  became  evident  that  the  hysterical 
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excitement  was  due  to  impressions  transmitted  from  the  womb 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  would  only  cease  on  delivery. 

From  this  date  up  to  June  1st  the  history  of  each  day  was  the 
same,  the  patient  having  eveiy  morning  and  evening  convul- 
sions altnost  tetanic  in  character,  but  ushered  in  always  b\'  the 
globus  hystericus  and  feeling  of  suffocation.  These  spasms 
were  usually  treated  with  chloroform,  which,  however,  some- 
times failed  to  produce  any  effect.  The  bowels  were  kept  open 
with  podophyllin  and  colocynth,  followed  by  magnesia.  Other 
antispasmodics  having  been  fully  tried  without  effect  the  chloral 
was  continued  alternately  with  potass,  brom.  in  doses  ranging 
from  eighty  to  sixty  grains. 

June  1st     Hysterical  tendenc}'  gradually  subsiding. 

June  6th.  No  convulsion,  and  patient  has  sufficient  strength 
to  sit  in  her  chair  for  some  hours  during  the  day.  All  medica- 
tion suspended  until  June  11th,  when  the  hysterical  symptoms 
returned,  and  the  chloral  was  again  given  with  good  effect 
Patient  complains  of  a  feeling  of  weight  in  pelvis. 

On  June  14th  labor  set  in,  being  in  no  way  remarkable  save 
for  severity,  a  health}'  male  child  being  bom. 

The  patient  suffered  from  retention  of  urine  for  a  few  days, 
and  during  this  time  had  two  more  convulsions,  but  the  retention 
being  overcome  they  did  not  return,  and  she  was  in  her  usual 
state  of  health  in  two  week. 

The  case  was  seen  by  Drs.  Davison,  Fishburn  and  Hall,  who 
acquiesced  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment. 


MEDICAL  GLEANINGS.      ' 

(From  Bichmond  aod  Louisville  Medical  Journal. ) 

Hemorrhoids. — Dr.  John  H.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  in  an 
article  on  the  above  disease,  says :  Tiiat  one  of  the  greatest 
conveniences  in  the  examination  of  the  rectum  or  any  of  the 
orifices  of  the  body,  is  the  forehead  mirror  used  by  the  larynsro- 
scopist  It  obviates  the  annoyance  of  the  surgeon  having  to 
dodge  the  shadow  of  his  own  head.  While  his  hands  are  left 
free,  he  can,  by  changes  of  his  head,  throw  the  light  just  where 
he  wants  it,  notwithstandincr  the  movements  of  the  patient;  can 
be  used  at  night  or  in  a  dark  room.     * 

Various  kinds  of  speouhims  are  mentioned,  the  surgeon  using 
that  which  pleases  him  best     In  the  male  subject  the  disease 
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may  be  brought  completely  into  view  by  straining  over  warm 
water  so  as  to  protrude  it ;  in  the  female,  by  the  simple  plan 
now  to  be  mentioned :  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  vagina, 
and  then  turning  it  backward  so  as  to  hook  it  over  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sphincter  ani,  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  may  be 
pushed  down  and  everted  so  as-  to  expose  it  for  one  or  two 
inches.  This  idea  is  one  of  Dr.  Storer's,  of  Boston.  Advantage 
ma}'  sometimes  be  gained  by  the  use  of  both  fore-fingers,  left  in 
the  anus  and  the  right  in  the  vagina,  in  estimating  the  actual 
bulk  and  extent  of  the  haemorrhagial  tumors,  etc.  In  the  male 
we  must,  of  course,  be  satisfied  with  the  introduction  of  the 
finger  into  the  rectum,  which  ought,  in  mj'^  opinion,  always  to 
be  done  in  addition  to  the  other  investigating  methods.  Among 
the  causes  of  haemorrhoids,  too  little  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
hereditary  title. 

Symptoms — Another  point  which  ought  to  have  attracted 
more  attention  is  the  amount  of  sympathetic  uterine  sj^mptoms 
which  may  be  developed  by  haemorrhoids.  Great  distress  may 
be  induced  by  the  grasping  of  piles  by  the  sphincter,  although 
there  is  no  protrusion  whatever.  This  symptom  is  much  less 
troublesome  in  cases  where  the  sphincter  has  become  lax,  and 
prolapsus  ani  is  of  constant  occurrence ;  hence  it  is  a  feature  of 
the  earlier  and  more  manageable  stage  of  the  complaint. 

TVeaiment. — In  some  cases,  as  in  pregnant  women,  the  trouble 
is  due  to  a  temporary  cause,  and  will  be  relieved  by  its  cessation. 
In  others  the  rectal  lesion  has  lasted  so  long,  and  has  become 
so  aggravated,  with  relaxation  of  the  parts,  that,  especially  in 
persons  past  the  middle  age,  it  is  better  to  resort  to  palliative 
measures  only.  In  other  cases,  again,  and  above  all,  where  a 
strong  hereditary  tendency  exists,  a  radical  and  most  palpable 
cure  can  be  effected  by  judicious  surgery. 

One  i^rinciple  should  govern  us  in  all  the  palliative  measures 
adopted  in  any  case  of  piles,  namely,  to  prevent  straining. 
This  may  be  carried  out  in  various  ways.  Besides  proper  and 
nutritious  food,  there  are  four  points  to  be  attended  to.  By 
means  of  medicine  we  keep  the  bowels  easily  moved ;  sulphur 
with  molasses  or  small  doses  of  epsom  salts,  etc.,  etc.,  will  do 
this.  The  second  measure  is  mechanical ;  an  opening  about  five 
inches  wide  by  fourteen  long,  is  made  in  a  board,  to  place  over 
the  privy-seat,  which  allows  the  nates  to  bulge  down  too  much, 
this  will,  in  a  great  degree,  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  relaxed 
rectum.  The  third  is  the  use  of  astringent  suppositories,  to 
be  used  after  each  stool.  The  fourth  measure  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  hemispherical  block  of  ivory  or  vulcanized  rubber, 
about  as  large  as  half  a  billiard-ball,  attached  to  a  spring  of 
properly  adjusted  strength,  and  this  fastened  to  a  belt. .  When 
in  place  it  supports  th«  parts,  and  prevents  the  descent  in 
walking. 
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Operative  Measures. — Internal  piles  may  almost  always  be 
safely  and  effectually  removed  by  ligation,  and  external  by  the 
knife  or  scissors.  The  cases  which  give  the  most  trouble  are 
those  in  which  the  two  forms  are  combined. — N,  Y,  Medical 
Journal, 


Tubal  Pregnancy — Spiegelburg  :  Arch,  fur  Oynakdogie.'^ 
The  only  authentic  case  of  tubal  pregnancy,  in  which  the  foetos 
attained  maturity,  is  related  bj'  Saxtorph,  and  the  history  of  this 
case  is  not  sufficiently  minute  to  be  made  use  of;  so  that  the 
full  clinical  report  of  a  similar  case,  which  occurred  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Spiegelburg  is  of  great  interest.  The  patient  was  a 
peasant  woman,  forty-four  years  old,  pregnant  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  had  readied  the  end  of  gestation  without  any  abnormal 
symptoms,  when  fugitive  labor-pains  were  soon  followed  by 
convulsions,  coma,  rapid  prostration,  and  death  in  a  few  days. 
The  urine  was  albuminous,  and  contained  urinary  casts.  A  post 
mortem  examination  disclosed  a  fully  developed  dead  foetus, 
enclosed  in  membranes,  and  lying  in  a  musculo-membranous  sac 
which  was  formed  by  the  distended  and  developed  fallopian  tube, 
the  placenta  having  its  attachment  anteriorly'.  A  minute 
microscopic  report,  by  Waldeyer,  confirmed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  only  the  tube  which  had  taken  part  in  the  development  of 
the  sac.  Bundles  of  muscular  tissue  were  found,  the  tissue  of 
the  ovary  recognized  microscopically,  and,  by  careful  manipula- 
tion, the  folds  of  the  right  broad  ligament  were  separated  from 
one  another  up  to  the  point  where  the  sac  commenced,  which 
thus  correspond  with  the  position  occupied  by  the  fallopian  tube, 
while  a  probe  passed  from  the  angle  of  the  uterus  into  the  sac 
along  a  short  canal.  Spiegelburg  explains  the  fatal  termination 
of  the  case  by  the  eclampsia  of  the  mother  causing  the  death  of 
the  foetus,  subsequent  separation  of  the  placenta,  haemorrhage 
into  the  sac,  which  was  alread)'  distended  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
rupture  and  death  from  peritonitis.  The  diagnosis  was  not 
made  during  life,  owing  to  the  normal  course  of  the  pregnancy, 
and  the  fact  that  the  tumor  corresponded  so  closely  in  position 
and  size  with  the  gravid  uterus. — Medical  Times. 

Tincture  op  Veratrum  in  Pneumonia  op  Children. — Dr. 
Jacobi,  in  a  clinical  lecture  before  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
Association,  says:  In  the  acute  pneumonia  of  a  baby,  I  would 
give  a  drop  of  the  tincture  every  hour ;  to  a  child  four  or  five 
years  old,  perhaps  two  drops  every  hour.  If  the  attendant  is 
intelligent  enough  to  count  the  pulse,  I  say  bring  down  this 
pulse  to  one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundred,  but  not  lower; 
because  when  the  pulse  falls  lower,  the  drug  is  apt  to  cause 
vomiting  and  temporary  collapse.  To  obviate  local  irritation  of 
the  pharyngeal  or  gastric  mucous  membranes,  I  give  the  tincture 
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in  barley-water.  This  drug  has  no  cumalative  effect  like  that 
of  digitalis.  It  will  bear  combination  with  quinine,  and  I  think 
this  is  an  important  point.  I  often  combine  quinine  with  vera* 
trum  or  digitalis  where  I  want  to  get,  not  a  speedy,  but  a  continued 
effect  upon  the  pulse,  especially  in  the  pneumonia  of  a  debili- 
tated child,  where  you  are  in  doubt  about  stimulating  to  any  great 
extent ;  where  you  do  not  know  whether  you  ought  to  commence 
with  benzoic  acid,  camphor,  etc.,  you  will  control  the  pulse 
better  with  quinine  and  veratrum  than  with  the  latter  alone.  I 
ought  to  add  that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  combine 
opium  or  hyoscyamus  with  veratrum  to  obviate  local  gastric  irri- 
tation.— New  York  Medical  Record. 


Cauterization  in  Diphtheria. — ^In  the  48/A  Versamndung 
Deutsche  Natur/orscher  und  Aerlza,  Dr.  SchuUer  stated  that  he  had 
entirely  abandoned  cauterization  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  or  con- 
junctiva in  diphtheria.  In  numerous  cases  he  had,  as  a  crucial 
experiment,  cauterized  only  one  side  of  the  fauces,  and  he  had 
always  been  led  to  the  same  conclusions : 

1st  That  the  membrane  remained  attached  longer  on  the  side 
which  he  had  cauterized  than  the  other. 

2d.  That  even  the  most  energetic  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  failed  to  arrest  the  reproduction  or  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  membrane. 

3d.  In  some  cases  serious  tumefaction  and  inflammation  of  the 
cervical  lymphatics  followed  the  application  of  the  caustic. 

In  these  views  he  was  supported  by  Ebert,  Stiebei,  Cohen, 
Rinecker,  and  others,  who  direct  the  use  of  small  pieces  of  ice 
to  be  constantly  allowed  to  melt  in  the  mouth,  and  employ  a 
gargle  of  potass,  chlor.,  alcohol,  potass,  permang.,  carbolic  acid, 
etc. — The  Medical  TitMe. 


Sympathetic  Nervous  Troubles  from  the  Presence  of  a 
Tenia. — Two  cases,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Maurin,  (in  Sud  Medical 
No.  5,  1870,  and  Lyon  Medical^  April  24,  1870,)  are  interesting  in 
this,  that  they  might  have  given  rise  to  a  diagnosis  of  troubles  of 
the  nervous  centres. 

The  first  patient  was  a  clerk,  aged  forty-two,  who  for  fourteen 
months  had  experienced  more  and  more  serious  illness.  At  first 
he  suffered  from  dull  pains  in  the  epigastrium ;  these  pains,  after 
a  while,  took  on  the  character  of  an  intense  gastralgia  with  inex- 
plicable remissions  and  exacerbations. 

A  few  months  afterward  he  had  some  vertigo  complicating 
the  gastric  pain.  Finally,  for  eighteen  months  past,  the  gastral- 
gia has  yielded,  but  has  been  followed  by  a  continued  sensation 
of  vertigo,  a  fixed  pain  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  between  the 
shoulders ;  sensation  of  falling  forward  when  the  patient  walks 
up  or  down  any  incline ;  sensation  of  a  soft  body,  like  a  cushion, 
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under  the  feet  during  the  walk;  fear  of  an  imminent  death; 
sudden  inclination  to  commit  suicide. 

The  second  patient  was  a  physician  who  experienced  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  cerebral  congestion ;  cephalgia,  troubles  of  the 
intellect,  incomplete  amnesia,  impediment  of  speech ;  the  patient 
being  gouty  had  fear  of  a  metastasis;  but  a  few  sirticulations  of 
tenia  having  been  passed,  the  diagnosis  was  made,  and,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  a  dose  of  kousso,  by  producing  the  expulsion  of 
a  tenia,  caused  at  the  same  time  all  his  symptoms  to  disappear. 
— New  York  Medical  JournaL 


Treatment  op  Delirium  Tremens. — Concerning  this  vexed 
question,  Dr.  Murchison  says  (London  Lancet,)  in  regard  to — 

1.  Alcohol. — He  allows  none,  except  in  cases  where  there  i3 
evidence  of  fatty  heart,  or  an  intermitting  pulse,  or  some  special 
complication,  as  phthisis.  He  has  never  seen  any  bad  conse- 
quences from  suddenly  and  completely  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
alcohol. 

2.  Food. — Mild  cases  are  often  cured  by  good  nutriment 
and  abstaining  from  stimulants ;  but  sleep  will  not  follow  thi? 
practice  in  severe  cases,  while  in  not  a  few  bad  cases  there  is 
congestion  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  and  food  of  all  kinds  is 
rejected. 

3.  Opium. — In  many  cases  opium  has  acted  like  a  charm  in 
speedily  putting  an  end  to  the  disease ;  while  in  others  it  fails 
entirely  in  inducing  sleep,  or  may  aggravate  the  symptoms,  or 
even  cause  convulsions  or  coma.     Is  there  no  explanation  of 
this  difference  ?  Is  it  possible  to  say  when  opium  is  likely  to 
succeed  or  not  ?  or  must  we,  from  being  uncertain  of  the  result 
abjure  the  use  of  it  altogether?  He  thinks  an  explanation  of  the 
difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  kidneys,  as  indicated 
by  the  character  of  the  urine.      Wherever  the  urine  contains 
albumen  as  the  result  of  recent  congestion,  or  old  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  opium  is  almost  sure  to  fail,   and  even  prove 
injurious ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  good  rule  never  to  give  opium 
until  an  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  test  the  urine.     Bui 
when  the  urine  has  been  ascertained  to  be  free  from  albumen, 
opium  may  be  given  without  fear,  and  usually  with  the  best 
results.     It  is  best  to  commence  with  a  full  dose,  and  give  a 
smaller  dose  every  three  hours  afterward  until  sleep  ensues. 
When  the  skin  is  dry,  or  the  patient  much  excited,  combine  the 
opium  with  antimony  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  late 
Dr.  Graves. 

4.  Digitalis  is  of  undoubted  power  in  the  treatment  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  is  particularly  indicated  in  cases  where  the  urine  is 
scanty  or  contains  albumen,  or  where  the  patient  is  very  excited. 
He  has  known  it  to  act  most  beneficially  in  cases  where  opium 
had  failed.    The  large  flow  of  urine  following  its  use  makes  it 
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probable  that  it  assists  in  the  removal  of  deleterious  matter  from 
the  blood.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  of  the  tincture  may 
be  given  with  or  without  carbonate  of  ammonia,  every  four 
hours. 

5.  Bromide  of  Poiaaium, — ^In  severe  cases  he  has  not  found 
it  alone  of  much  service  in  securing  sleep,  although  it  has 
seemed  to  act  beneficially  in  moderating  active  delirium  or 
mental  excitement. 

6.  Hydrate  of  C/doral  is  a  remedy  for  inducing  sleep  which 
is  particularly  applicable  to  those  cases  where  opium  is  contra- 
indicated.  It  does  not,  like  opium,  interfere  with  elimination 
by  the  kidneys.  One  caution  is  necessary  with  regard  to  it. 
Not  only  in  delirium  tremens,  but  in  other  diseases,  the  first 
action  of  the  chloral  (like  that  of  an  insufficient  dose  of  chloro- 
form) is  exciting  rather  than  sedative.  You  must  not  on  that 
account  infer  that  it  is  acting  injuriously,  for  a  second  dose  will 
often  produce  the  desired  sleep.  The  best  way  to  give  it  is  in 
doses  of  half  a  drachm  every  two  or  three  hours  until  sleep 
results. 


FuNCTiOK  OF  THB  PROSTATE — Dr.  Kraus,  editor  of  the  "  Vienna 
Medical  Times,"  says  that  he  believes  that  he  has  discovered 
some  essential  points  relating  to  the  function  of  the  prostate, 
but  will,  at  present,  only  make  some  preliminary  statements  that 
he  thinks  will  be  found  to  deserve  attention. 

1.  The  seminal  fluid,  as  long  as  it  remains  within  the  testes, 
vesicales,  and  other  seminal  passages,  is  colorless  and  scentless, 
being  in  appearance  exactly  like  fresh  honey  while  deposited  in 
the  comb ;  and  in  reaction  it  is  neutral. 

2.  Only  when  it  has  quitted  the  passages  and  arrived  in  the 
urethra  does  it  acquire  its  white  color  and  its  peculiar  faint 
smell. 

3.  During  its  passage  through  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  the  prostate  empties  out  its  fluid,  colors  the  semen 
wtiite,  and  confers  upon  it  the  faculty  of  coagulating  when 
exposed  to  the  air  (alkaline  reaction.)  Semen  taken  from  the 
seminal  vesicules  does  not  coagulate,  but  remains  clear,  color- 
less and  scentless. 

4.  The  spermatozoa,  in  the  absence  of  the  prostatic  fluid, 
can  not  live  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  of  mammalia; 
but  with  its  aid  they  may  live  a  long  time  in  the  uterine  mucous,, 
often  more  than  thirty-six  hours. 

From  the  above  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  proa 
tatic  fluid  exercises  an  unlimited  influence  on  the  viability  of  the 
spermatozoa,  sustaining  it  when  engendered  by  the  secretions 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  those  species  of  animals 
26— Vol.  IV. 
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which  possess  a  prostate,  and  he  intends  next  to  extend  his 
investigations  to  those  species  which  are  destitute  of  this. — Med. 
Times  and  OauUe. 


Spoktaneous  Generation. — Prof.  Tyndall  ( The  Dodor,  July 
1,  1871)  delivered  during  the  month  of  June  an  interesting  lec- 
ture at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which  he  dealt  as  follows  with 
the  problem  that  has  lately  excited  renewed  attention  : 

"  As  refijards  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  the  world  is  di%ided, 
and  has  for  a  long  time  been  divided,  into  two  parties,  the  one 
afBrming  that  you  have  only  to  submit  absolutely  dead  matter 
to  certain  physical  conditions  to  evolve  from  it  living  things; 
the  others,  without  wishing  to  set  bounds  to  the  powers  of  mat- 
ter, affirming  that  in  our  day  no  life  has  ever'been  found  to  arise 
independently  of  pre-existing  life.  Many  of  you  are  aware  that 
I  belong  to  the  party  which  claims  life  as  a  derivative  of  life 
The  question  has  two  factors :  the  evidence,  and  the  mind  that 
judges  of  the  evidence ;  and  you  will  not  forget  that  it  may  be 
purely  a  mental  set  or  bias  on  my  part  that  causes  me  throughout 
this  discussion,  from  beginning  to  end,  to  see  on  the  one  side 
dubious  facts  and  defective  logic,  and  on  the  other  side  firm 
reasoning  and  a  knowledge  of  what  rigid  experimental  inqniry 
demands.  But,  judged  of  practically,  what,  again,  has  the  ques- 
tion of  Spontaneous  Generation  to  do  with  us?  Let  us  see. 
There  arc  numerous  diseases  of  men  and  animals  that  are 
demonstrably  the  products  of  parasitic  life,  and  such  disease 
may  take  the  most  terrible  epidemic  forme,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
silkworms  of  France  in  onr  day.  Now,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  important  to  know  whether  the  parasites  in  question  are 
spontaneously  developed,  or  are  wafted  from  without  to  those 
afflicted  with  the  disease.  The  means  of  prevention,  if  not  of 
cure,  would  be  widely  different  in  the  two  cases. 

*'But  this  is.  by  no  means  all.  Besides  these  universally 
admitted  oases,  there  is  the  broad  theory  now  broached  and 
daily  growing  in  strength  and  clearness — daily,  indeed,  gaining 
more  and  more  of  assent  from  the  most  successful  workers  and 
profound  thinkers  of  the  medical  profession  itself, — the  theory, 
namely,  that  contagious  diseases  generally  are  of  this  parasitic 
character.  If  I  had  heard  or  read  an^'thing  since  to  caase  me  to 
regret  having  introduced  this  theory  to  your  notice  more  than 
a  year  ago,  I  should  here  frankly  express  that  regret.  I  would 
renounce  here  whatever  leaning  towards  the  germ^heory  my 
words  might  then  have  betrayed.  Let  me  state  in  two  sentenc^ 
the  grounds  on  which  the  supporters  of  the  theory  rely.  From 
their  respective  viruses  you  may  plant  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina, 
or  small-pox.  What  is  the  crop  that  arises  f^om  this  husbandry  ? 
As  surely  as  a  thistle  rises  from  a  thistle-seed,  as  surely  as  the 
fig  comes  from  the  fig,  the  grape  fh>m  the  grape,  the  thorn  fiom 
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the  thorn,  so  sorely  does  the  typhoid  viras  increase  and  multiply 
into  typhoid  fever,  the  scarlatina  virus  into  scarlatina,  the  small- 
pox virus  into  small-pox.  What  is  the  conclusion  that  suggests 
itself  here  ?  It  is  this :  That  the  thing  which  we  vaguely  call  a 
virus  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Meed;  that  in  the  whole  range 
of  chemical  science  you  can  not  point  to  an  action  which  illus- 
trates this  perfect  parallelism  with  the  phenomena  of  life, — this 
demonstrated  power  of  self-multiplication  and  reproduction. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
but  that  which  refers  them  to  parasitic  life. 

'*  And  here  you  see  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  Sponta- 
neous Generation  upon  the  question  For  if  the  doctrine  con- 
tinues to  be  discredited  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  it  will  follow  Uiat 
the  epidemics  which  spread  havoc  among  us  from  time  to  time 
are  not  spontaneously  generated,  but  that  they  arise  from  an 
ancestral  stock  whose  habitat  is  the  human  body  itself.  It  is  not 
on  bad  air  or  foul  draius  that  the  attention  of  the  physicau  will 
primarily  be  fixed,  but  upon  disease-germs  which  no  bad  air  or 
foul  drains  can  create,  but  which  may  be  pushed  by  foul  air  into 
virulent  energy  of  reproduction.  You  may  think  I  am  treading 
on  dangerous  ground, — that  I  am  putting  forth  views  that  may 
interfere  with  salutary  practice.  No  such  thing.  If  you  wish 
to  learn  the  impotence  of  medical  science  and  practice  in  dealing 
with  contagious  diseases  you  have  only  to  refer  to  a  recent 
Harveian  Oration  by  Dr.  Gull.  Such  diseases  defy  the  phys- 
ician. They  must  burn  themseles  out.  And,  indeed,  this, 
though  I  do  not  especially  insist  upon  it,  would  favor  the  idea 
of  their  vital  origin.  For  if  the  seeds  of  contagious  disease  be 
themselves  living  things,  it  will  be  difficult  to  destroy  either 
them  or  their  progeny  without  involving  their  liviiig  habitat  in 
the  same  destruction." 


Casbolized  Atmosphesb  in  the  Trbatxekt  or  Blood* 
PoisoNiNO. — In  the  London  FraetiUaner  for  January,  Dr.  John 
Wood  commends  very  strongly  a  new  method  of  using  carbolic 
acid,  and  reports  two  cases  of  severe  traumatic  erysipelas  and 
one  of  pyemia,  in  which  he  thinks  recovery  was  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  method  of  employment  To  the  cradle  for  keeping 
the  bedclothes  off  the  affected  part,  and  to  various  projecting 
portions  of  the  bed,  he  hangs  little  muslin  bags  containing  a 
powder  saturated  with  carbolic  acid.  In  this  way  he  saturates 
the  atmosphere  about  the  patient  and  the  wound  with  the  vapor 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  produces  Constitutional  effects  without 
disturbing  digestion.  In  the  pyasmia  case  the  breath  and  urine 
wwe  very  strongly  impregnated  with  the  acid,  and  the  latter  for 
a  week  had  the  characteristic  slate-colore<f  film  and  deposit 
This  deposit  was  analyzed,  and  was  found  to  be  identical  with 
blue  indigo,  and,  therefore,  was  probably  fbrmed  by  a  trans- 
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formation  of  the  yellow  indigo  of  the  excretion.  The  pysmia 
followed  a  wound  of  the  right  hand.  The  case  was  remarkable 
for  the  complete  and  rapid  recovery  of  the  patient,  with  a  stiff 
knee-joint,  after  the  total  necrosis  and  removal  of  the  patella 
through  a  free  opening  for  the  evacuation  of  the  pysemic  abscess 
of  the  joint. 

Naso-Phartnoeal  Polypus. — ^Mr.  Cooper  Forster  ( Lancet j 
May  20, 1871)  reported  the  following  case  to  the  Clinical  Society 
of  London.  The  patient  was  nineteen  vears  of  age,  and  had  a 
large  growth  filling  up  the  left  nostril,  firm,  Qeshy,  and  fibrous, 
and  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  The  right  nostril  was  not 
much  interfered  with,  there  was  no  swelling  of  the  face  or  full- 
ness  of  the  palate,  nor  any  projection  in  the  throat.  Chloroform 
was  given,  and  a  wire  snare  put  round  the  growth,  which  broke 
off,  and  bled  profusely.  Mr.  Forster  then  made  a  further  exam- 
ination, and,  having  passed  his  finger  up  the  nostril,  fonnd  an 
enormous  growth,  which  could  not  be  circumscribed,  but  large 
portions  of  which  he  tore  away  with  forceps.  Four  days  after 
the  operation,  the  patient  suddenly  became  unconscious.  The 
right  half  of  his  face  was  numb,  and,  though  he  rallied,  he  was 
never  able  to  speak  except  to  say  "  too- too."  The  temperature 
rose  to  one  hundred  and  two  degrees  F.  He  had  three  convnl- 
sive  fits  on  the  seventh  day,  and  became  totally  nnconscions, 
and  died  twelve  days  after  the  operation.  The  post-mortem 
examination  showed  general  arachnitis,  and  sloughing  of  the 
brain  about  Broca's  convolution.  That  portion  of  the  growth 
which  had  not  been  removed  occupied  the  left  side  of  the  extei-- 
nal  base  of  the  skull,  and  filled  the  space  between  the  greater  and 
lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal, 
and  the  ciibriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  It  had  extended 
from  the  nasal  fossa  by  way  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the 
back  of  the  orbit,  but  without  damaging  the  optic  nerve.  The 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  was  broken ;  and  at  the  back 
part  there  was  a  small  opening  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  a  fracture  extending  forward  from  the  opening. 
Microscopic  examination  showed  the  growth  to  consist  of  smidl 
fusiform  cells  and  stellate  connective  tissue. 


DETERtoRATioN  OF  iKiLK  IN  Feedino-Bottles. — Pi'of.  Guunlng 
(Med,  Times  and  Gag.,  May  6, 1871),  the  Government  Analyst  at 
Amsterdam,  writes,  *.<  I  object  to  the  infants'  feeding-botUes  in 
all  instances  where  any  part  of  them  is  composed  of  caontchoac 
or  india-rubber,  or  any  like  material.  There  is  nothing  so  ill 
suited  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  body  as  the  material  in 
question.  \^cn,  !n  consequence  of  suction,  the  pores  of  the 
caoutchouc  are  enlarged,  some  portion  of  the  milk  f^ways 
remains  behind  in  them,  which  cannot,  or  at  least  cannot  with- 
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out  great  difficulty,  be  removed.  This  milk  quickly  becomes 
bad,  and  spoils  the  fresh  milk  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
The  caoutchouc  material  in  question  is  made  up  of  several  ingre- 
dients. White  zinc,  or  white  lead,  is  very  commonly  employed, 
which  is  very  poisonous.  My  objections  are  not  founded  ex- 
clusively upon  a  priori  conclusions.  In  this  country  many  fatal 
cases  have  happened  among  infants,  which  on  solid  grounds  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  these  bottles." 


VACCINATION. 

As  we  are  at  present  threatened  with  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox, the  subject  of  vaccination  forces  itself  upon  our  attention. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a 
preventive  of  small^pox,  and  therefore  the  question  that  natur- 
ally arises  is,  how  can  it  be  best  carried  out  ? 

There  is  a  class  of  individuals  that  may  be  called  vaccino- 
phobists  who  object  to  vaccination  on  the  ground  that  not  only 
does  it  not  afford  protection  to  the  individual,  but  is  also  in 
many  instances  the  means  of  producing  irreparable  injury  to  the 
system.  It  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  such  foolish 
objections,  but  if  anything  were  wanting  we  have  only  to  refer 
such  persons  to  the  reports  lately  published  on  this  subject. 
Dr.  Bridges  of  the  Temporary  Hospital  for  small-pox,  at  Hamp- 
stead,  England,  states  that  of  280  patients  admitted  during  the 
late  epidemic,  196  had  been  vaccinated  and  84  were  unvaccin- 
ated;  among  the  vaccinated  8  deaths  occurred  or  four  per  cent, 
while  among  the  unvaccinated  27  deaths  occurred  or  thirty-two 
per  cent. 

Dr.  Cortis,  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Sick  Asylum  Board, 
mentions  in  support  of  vaccination,  that  out  of  200  patients 
admitted  into  the  Hospital,  one  third  of  the  deaths  occurred 
among  those  who  had  not  been  vaccinated.  While  among  those 
who  had  been  vaccinated  only  one  in  twenty-four  fell  victims  to 
the  disease,  and  they  were  chiefly  among  those  advanced  in  life, 
and  who  had  partly  lost  the  protecting  effects  of  early  vaccina- 
tion. And  Mr.  Simon,  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council, 
England,  in  his  report  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Vac- 
cination, mentions  that  in  Rotterdaoi,  with  a  population  of  121,- 
000,  the  deaths  from  small-pox  per  week  were  116.  At  the  Hague 
with  a  population  of  92,000,  a  still  higher  rate  prevailed,  viz : 
121  per  week.  This  great  mortality  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  Holland  the  vaccination  of  children  was  deferred  until  they 
were  over  seven  years  of  age. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  an  epidemic,  stringent  rules 
should  be  observed  and  enforced,  and  public  vaccinators 
appointed  in  all  towns  and  villages.  In  Toronto  the  matter  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  Council,  and  public  vaccinators  appointed, 
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one  for  each  ward,  and  the  aathorlties  of  other  cities,  towns  and 
villages  should  do  likewise.  But  while  every  facility  is  made 
for  the  proper  and  careful  performance  of  this  duty,  by  the 
appointment  of  medical  officers,  an  effort  should  also  be  made 
to  enforce  parents  and  guardians  to  present  their  children  for 
vaccination. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  best  time  for  the  vaccination 
of  infants  is  about  the  sixth  week.  This  period  for  vaccination 
is  rigorously  enforced  in  London,  England,  unless  from  the 
extreme  delicacy  or  ill  health  of  the  child,  it  can  not  undergo 
the  operation.  Hebra  states  that  in  Vienna  it  is  the  custom  to 
vaccinate  in  early  infancy,  and  that  infants  of  ten  to  fourteen 
days  old  are  often  vaccinated  without  any  injurious  effects  being 
observed,  and  he  also  advocates  vaccination  at  this  age.  He 
seems  to  think  that  several  marks  are  not  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  person  against  small-pox.  Whilst  other  writers, 
especially  English,  consider  that  three,  four  or  more  vesicles  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  afford  protection.  Many  good  practi- 
tioners are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
number  of  vesicles,  as  the  successful  nature  or  perfection  of  the 
vesicle  which  affords  the  best  security.  Great  care  should  also 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  and  preservation  of  vaccine  matter. 
The  seventh  or  eighth  day  is  usually  considered  the  best  time 
for  the  selection  of  lymph  for  future  use,  and  this  may  be  done 
by  putting  it  between  square  plates  of  glass,  or  on  ivory  points 
or  points  made  from  goose  quills,  or  by  hermeticallj'  sealing  it 
in  capillary  tubes,  care  being  taken  that  the  Ij'mph  may  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  heat.  Crusts  are  the  most  convenient  form  for 
general  use  in  the  country,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
their  proper  preservation ;  they  should  be  first  enveloped  in  fine 
tin  foil  and  bibulous  paper  then  coated  over  with  wax,  and  after- 
wards covereil  again  by  tin  foil,  and  kept  in  a  moderately  cool 
place.  They  should  never  be  carried  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  pocket,  as  the  heat  of  the  body  will  be  certain  to  affect  them 
by  producing  a  kind  of  fermentation  or  decomposition,  and 
accidents  have  not  unfrequently  occurred  from  vaccination  with 
such  matter.  The  lance,  which  afler  all  is  preferable  to  any 
other  instrument,  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  sharp. 

Some  have  supposed  that  lymph,  when  transmitted  from  arm 
to  arm  for  many  years,  or  what  is  called  long  humanized,  loses 
its  effect  to  some  extent,  and  therefore  it  is  recommended  to 
renew  it  occasionally  from  the  cow.  This  is  a  very  important 
subject,  and  one  regarding  which  there  appears  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  would  seem  to  be  the  wisest  and  safest  course  to 
renew  occasionally.  Humanized  virus,  which  is  two  or  three 
removes  from  the  cow,  would  seem  ccBterU  paribus  to  be  most 
certain  in  its  action,  and  therefore  best  calculated  to  afford  pro- 
tection. 
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The  subject  of  revacciuation  is  another  subject  which  has  lately 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  in  England. 
Mr.  SimoD,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  has  recently 
published  an  important  memorandum  on  this  subject.  He 
believes  that,  by  a  successful  vaccination  in  infancy,  most 
persons  are  insured  for  a  lifetime  against  an  attack  of  small-pox ; 
and  that,  in  the  proportionally  few  cases  where  the  proteciion  is  ' 
less  complete,  it  will,  on  account  of  the  vaccination,  be  generally 
so  mild  as  not  to  threaten  death  or  disfigurement.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  a  vast  amount  of  imperfect  vaccination,  and  con* 
sequently  every  population  contains  many  persons  who,  though 
nominally  vaccinated,  are  liable  to  the  disease.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  that  all  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated  in  infancy, 
should,  as  they  approach  adult  life,  be  revaccinated.  The  best 
time  for  this  is  about  the  time  when  growth  is  about  completing 
itself,  that  is,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  If,  however, 
there  is  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the  neighborhood,  or  if  indi*- 
Tiduals  are  exceptionally  exposed  to  infectioD,  the  age  of  fifteen 
should  not  be  waited  for,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  persons 
in  whom  the  marks  of  previous  vaccination  are  unsatisfactory. 
Kevaccination,  once  properly  and  succsssfully  performed,  does 
not  appear  ever  to  require  repetition.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
he  states  that  the  nurses  and  other  servants  of  the  small- pox 
hospital,  when  they  enter  the  service,  are  invariably  revaccin- 
ated; and  so  perfect  is  the  protection  that,  though  the  nurses 
are  in  constant  attendance  on  the  patients,  and  the  other 
servants  are  in  various  ways  exposed  to  the  contagion,  during 
thirty-four  years  there  has  never  been  known  an  instance  where 
any  one  of  them  has  ever  contracted  this  disease. — Canada 

Lanc0t. 

» 

CHLOROFORM  IN  PARTURITION. 

By  D.  S.  FncLD,  M.  D.,  of  Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 

Having  had  such  decided  and  gratifying  results  from  the 
employment  of  this  agent  In  cases  of  obstetrics,  lately,  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  of  use  to  the  timid  to  give  a  history  of  two 
cases  coming  under  my  observation  quite  recently : 

The  first  was  a  lady  in  her  first  confinement — well  developed, 
Ihll  term,  good  health,  and  promising  an  easy  time.  Taken  with 
pains  at  4  p.  m.,  became  more  and  more  serious,  till  8  o'clock, 
when  I  was  sent  for:  found  her,  upon  examination,  with  head 
presentation;  occiput  to  left  acetabulum,  head  lodged;  back 
pains  agonizing ;  she  wild  and  unmanageable  with  pain  ;  labor  at 
a  stand.  The  folks  being  afraid  of  chloroform,  I  used  teaspoon- 
inl  doses  of  laudanum  every  hour  to  stop  said  pains,  and  bring 
on  uterine  contractions ;  gave  it  in  drachm  doses  every  half  hour 
for  some  time,  finally  giving  three  drachms  at  one  dose.    After 
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waiting  a  sufficient  time  for  its  effect,  and  failing  to  obtain  the 
same — my  patient  still  wild  and  restless  with  sacral  pains — ^I 
ventured  the  chloroform,  when  the  most  delightful  and  pleasing 
effect  was  experienced  by  my  patient.  When  the  agent  was 
withdrawn  for  but  a  moment,  she  would  plead  for  it,  and  I 
finally,  after  using  it  some  time,  was  gratified  in  the  highest 
'degree,  as  were  the  attendants,  to  find  the  child  in  my  hands, 
after  but  two  or  three  natural  efforts. 

The  last  case  was  a  primipara — ^twins — presentations  natural 
— labor  going  on  smoothly  till  head  became  engaged  in  the 
inferior  strait,  where  the  most  exhausting  and  distracting  back 
pains  ensued,  putting  a  check  on  any  further  uterine  contractions 
and  after  having  given  chloral  and  laudanum  faithfully,  with  no 
good  results,  I  resorted  to  chloroform  again,  which  gave  entire 
relief  in  a  moment,  when  no  more  trouble  or  dela}'  was  sustained. 
I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  agent  equal  to  this  in  obstetrics.  In 
the  cases  recited,  the  ergot  was  employed  also. 


AN  UNRUPTURED  HYMEN  COMPLICATING  LABOR. 

By  P.  S.  Leisenring,  M.  D.,  Annville,  Pa. 

On  the  morning  of  May  27,  1871, 1  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  B. 
in  her  first  confinement.  She  is  a  well-formed,  healthy  woman, 
aged  28 ;  has  been  married  over  two  years,  and  has  always  en- 
joyed good  health,  except  at  her  menstrual  periods,  when  she 
has  suffered  greatly.  On  my  arrival,  I  was  told  that  she  had 
been  in  labor  for  several  hours.  I  found  her  pains  regular  and 
tolerably  severe.  In  attempting  to  make  an  examination,  I  was 
very  much  surprised  at  finding  the  vagina  completely  closed  by 
an  unruptured  hymen.  I  carefully  examined  for  an  opening  large 
enough  to  insert  the  end  of  my  finger,  so  that  I  might  enlarge 
it  sufficiently  to  Aake  the  necessary  examinations  and  deliver 
the  child,  but  could  find  none,  the  hymen  forming  a  complete 
septum,  closing  the  vagina  with  a  dense,  thick,  unyielding  mem> 
brane,  through  which  I  could  feel  what  I  supposed,  and  what 
afterwards  proved,  to  be  the  head  of  the  child.  After  using  con- 
siderable force  with  my  finger  to  rupture  the  hymen,  and  failing 
to  do  so,  I  explained  to  the  family  the  nature  of  the  diflftculty, 
and  informed  them  that  the  only  remed}'  was  an  incision,  assur- 
ing them  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  On  making  a  care- 
ful ocular  examination,  I  found  about  the  centre  of  the  mem- 
brane a  small  ortifice,  large  enough  (after  some  effort)  to  intro- 
duce an  ordinary  female  catheter.  I  inserted  a  grooved  direc- 
tor, and  with  a  sharp  bistoury  made  two  incisions  large  enough 
to  introduce  my  finger,  with  which,  after  considerable  effort,  the 
opening  was  gradually  enlarged.  I  found  the  08  iinoB  dilating 
nicely  and  labor  progressing  favorably.    After  five  hours  of 
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severe  labor,  the  externa]  parts  being  excessiyely  rigid,  I  delivered 
her  of  a  plamp,  healthy  female  child.  She  had  a  speedy  recovery. 
In  upwards  of  nineteen  years  of  active  practice,  this  is  the 
first  case  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with;  and  on  inquiring  of  a 
number  of  old  practitioners,  I  learn  that  none  of  them  has  ever 
met  with  a  similar  case.  I  find,  also,  that  most  of  the  authors  on 
obstetrics  do  not  mention  an  unrupture:)  hymen  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  difficult  labor.  Bamsbotham,  in  his  excellent  work, 
mentions  but  two  cases  having  been  met  with  in  his  own  and  in 
his  father's  practice.  Dewces  mentions  having  been  called  in 
consultation  to  one  case.  Bedford  and  other  authors  do  not 
refer  to  the  matter  at  all.  I  can  scarcely  understand  how  my 
patient  l)ecame  impregnated  through  so  small  an  opening.  It 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  an  unruptured  hymen  isnoi  an  infallible 
test  of  virginity.  Although  my  patient  had  been  married  for 
more  than  two  years  neither  she  nor  her  husband  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  hymen. — Phil,  Medical  Times. 


NOTE  ON  HYDROCYANATE  OF  MORPHIA. 

By  Prof.  J.  M.  Haisch. 

Among  the  descriptions  of  morphia  salts,  as  furnished  by 
various  chemists,  the  hydrocyanate  is  not  enumerated.  In 
Gmelin's  **  Chemistry "  some  double  hydrocyanates  are  men- 
tioned,but  not  the  simple  morphia  salt ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  is  known  of  its  formation  or  its  properties. 

A  prescription  having  been  received,  calling  for  1  grain  each 
of  acetate  of  morphia  and  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  3-ounce 
mixture,  the  separation  of  needles  was  observed  before  the 
medicine  was  handed  out ;  they  were  separated  by  straining,  and 
found  to  be  a  salt  of  morphia.  Although  granulated  cyanide  of 
potassium  was  used,  it  was  still  possible  that  this  salt  might  have 
been  impure,  and  the  formation  of  the  crystals  due  to  some 
impurity. 

Pnre  hydrocyanic  acid  was  therefore  neutralized  with  ammonia^ 
and  the  aqueous  liquor  diluted,  so  that  it  contained  in  each  fluid 
drachm  1  gi-ain  of  pure  cyanide  of  ammonium.  This  solution 
was  experimented  with  like  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  following  contains  the  resnlts  of  the  experiments  thus  far 
obtained : 

1.  A  neutral  solution  of  a  morphia  salt,  even  if  diluted  to  the 
proportion  of  1 :  1500  (I  grain  in  3^  oz.)  yields  with  a  neutral 
cyanide  a  crystalline  precipitate  consisting  of  hydrocyanate  of 
morphia. 

2.  After  the  crystals  have  sepaiated,  the  filtrate,  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  yields  no  precipitate  with  the  iodobydrargyrate 
of  potassium ;  the  morphia  hydrocyanate,  therefore,  if  soluble 
at  ally  dissolves  but  very  sparingly  in  water. 
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3.  The  solubility  of  the  morphia  hydrocyanate  appears  not 
to  be  increased  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitant 

4.  The  precipitate  is  readily  dissolved  if  the  liquid  is  sligbtlj 
acidulated  by  a  mineral  acid ;  it  is  likewise  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
and  for  this  reason  does  not  appear  in  a  mixture  conUining 
syrup  of  squill. 

5.  Hydrocyanic  acid  does  not  precipitate  a  neutral  aolotion 
of  morphia. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  morphia  salts  ought  not 
to  be  prescribed  simultaneously  with  neutral  cyanides,  except 
enough  acid  be  added  to  retain  the  hydrocyanate  of  morphia  in 
solution. — American  Journal  ^  Pharmacy, 


FREE  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

Mr.  Editor: — We  have  now  the  foundation  laid  for  a  splendid 
medical  library  for  the  profession  of  our  city.  The  rooms  are  now 
open,  and  the  best  medical  Journals  in  the  world^English,  German 
and  French — lie  upon  the  tables  awaiting  the  inspection  of  our  medi- 
cal men,  free  of  charge.  This  library  is  in  the  Public  Library  build- 
ing on  Vine  Street,  but  has  no  other  connexion  with  that  institution, 
deriving  its  support  from  an  entirely  different  source  of  maintenance. 
Some  history  oi  its  origin  and  manner  of  support  will  no  doubt  be 
interesting  to  the  profession. 

It  is  known  that  for  a  long  time  students  have  been  charged  an 
entrance  fee  when  attending  the  clinical  lectures  at  our  city  ho:ipital ; 
this  sum  last  year  amounted  to  some  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
until  recently  was  always  thrown  into  the  general  fund,  and  spent  in 
maintaining  that  institution.  The  steps  by  which  it  has  been  diverted 
to  other  and  better  uses  may  be  seen  by  the  following  resolutions  and 
proceedings : 

Hall  of  the  Acauemy  of  MEniciNB,  Dec.  20,  1869. 

Dr.  Tatb  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  be  respectfully  petitioned  to 
alter  the  law  establishing  and  maintaining  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 
80,  that  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  tickets  to  medical  students 
shall  be  set  apart  as  a  special  fund,  to  be  used  only  in  creating  and 
maintaining  a  Medical  Library  and  Museum  in  connexion  with  that 
institution,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  physicians  of  Cincinnati  free  of 
charge.     Seconded  by  Dr.  Thornton. 

The  resolutions  were  supported  in  a  few  remarks  by  Drs.  Jute, 
Thornton  and  W.  B.  Davis,  and  opposed  by  Drs.  Seeley  and  Whit- 
taker  :  they  were  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  memorialise  the  Legb- 
lature  upon  the  subject,  viz.,  Drs.  Tate,  Thornton,  Fatten,  Unzicker, 
Muscrort  and  Walker. 

Hall  of  AoAnRHY  of  Mbdioinii,  June  13,  ISTOi 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTER 

Dr.  Tatb  presented  the  following : 

The  committee — to  whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Academy  in  reference  to  procuring  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  by 
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which  the  money  received  from  medical  students  as  a  hospital  fee 
should  be  diverted  from  its  present  uses,  and  employed  as  a  fund  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  medical  library  and  museum  for  the  use  of 
the  profession,  beg  leave,  finally,  to  report  that,  shortly  after  the 
organization  of  the  committee,  all  ihe  members  elect  of  the  Legisla- 
ture from  this  county  were  seen,  and  that,  with  entire  unanimity, 
they  agreed  to  favor  the  wishes  of  the  Academy. 

Soon  after  the  beginnini;  of  its  last  session  Captain  Haldemann,  of 
this  county,  introduced  into  the  Legislature  a  bill  based  upon  the 
resolutions  of  the  Academy ;  and  this  bill,  with  some  slight  amend* 
ments,  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
our  Statute  Law.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  Sec.  5  of 
an  Act  regulating  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  passed  March  11,  1861. 
That  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  matter  in  question  now  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Law. 

'*  The  trustees  may  affix  to  the  introduction  or  admission  into  the 
hospital  of  the  pupils  of  said  college,  or  other  medical  students,  such 
fee  as  they  may  deem  proper;  but  the  same  shall  be  alike  as  to  all, 
and  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  Cincinnati,  and  be  used  as  a  fund 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  medical  library  and  museum  for 
said  hospital ;  and  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  appropriate  from 
time  to  time,  and  apply  said  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  of 
scientific  books  and  specimens  and  illustrations  directly  connected 
with,  and  collateral  to,  the  cultivation  of  medical  and  surgical  science ; 
which  shall  be  open  at  reasonable  hours  to  all  physicians  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  to  all  such  pupils  and  medical  students  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  said  hospital,  free  of  charge." 

The  hospital  fee  above  alluded  to  had  been  previolisly  fixed  at 
five  dollars  for  each  pupil,  and  last  year  yielded  about  sixteen  hundred 
dollars.  This  sum  will  be  increased  from  year  to  year  as  the  number 
of  students  resorting  to  our  city  for  instruction  shall  be  multiplied  ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  confidently  believed  that  in  a  very  few  years  the 
physicians  of  Cincinnati  will  have  access  to  the  finest  medical  library 
m  the  country. 

The  profession  and  the  Academy  may  well  be  felicitated  on  the 
success  of  this  movement. 

(Signed)        Jno.  H.  Tatb,  CTiairman. 
W.  P.  Thornton, 
C.  S.  MnscROFT, 
J.  P.  Walkek,        y  Com. 
G.  R.  Patton, 
J.  S.  Unzioker, 


T. 


The  Physician's  PBiGscRiFnoH  Book.    By  Jonathan  Pareira,  M.  D^ 
F.  R.  S.,  fifteenth  edition.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 
Cincinnati :  Q.  E.  Stevens  &  Co.    18mo.  pp.  286.    1871. 
This  little  work  contains  lists  of  the  terms,  phrases,  contractions  and 

abbreviations  used  in  prescriptions,  with  explanatory  notes.     The 
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grammatical  construction  of  prescriptions :  rules  for  the  pronunciation 
of  the  pharmaceutical  terms;  a  prosodiacal  vocabulary  of  the  names  of 
drugs»etc.;  and  a  series  of  abbreviated  prescriptions  illustrating  the 
use  of  the  preceding  terms.  Students  and  physicians  will  find  it  a 
very  useful  work  for  the  study  of  prescription  making,  which  very 
many  are  deliclent  in,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  for  that 
purpose. 

A  Manual  of  Midwifery,  including  the  Signs  and  Symptoms  of 
Pregnancy,  Obstetric  Operations,  Diseases  of  the  Puerperal  State, 
etc.,  etc.  By  Alfred  Meadows,  M.  D.,  London.  Member  of  tlie 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  etc.  First  American  from  the  Second 
London  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  illustrations.  Phila- 
delphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  Cincinnati :  G.  E.  Stevens  A  Co. 
8vo.,  pp.  487.    1871. 

It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  author  of  this  work  not  only  to  prepare 
a  student^s  manual,  but  also  to  make  it  of  equal  value  to  the  practi- 
tioner. The  London  Lancet,  a  very  high  authority,  in  speaking  of  the 
work,  says:  "Those  who  read  the  first  edition  of  this  work  will  bear 
us  out  in  thinking  that  Dr.  Meadow's  Manual  forms  one  of  the  most 
convenient,  practical  and  concise  books  yet  published  on  this  subject. 
We  can  cordially  recommend  this  manual  as  accurate  and  practical, 
and  as  containing  in  a  small  compass  a  large  amount  of  the  kind  of 
information  suitable  alike  to  the  student  and  practitioner.'* 

From  our  examination  of  the  work  we  can  unhesitatingly  indorse 
what  is  stated  of  it  by  the  Lancet.  Representing  the  subiect  as  it  doe<^ 
in  as  concise  and  convenient  form  as  is  practicable,  the  student  of 
medicine  especially  will  find  it  of  great  value.  While  verbiage  is 
avoided  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  is  omitted,  which  are  of  no 
practical  value,  yet  nothing  is  left  out  essential  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  student. 

The  First  Part  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  physiology  of 
Conception  and  Gestation  with  the  Development  of  the  Ovary^  togetiier 
with  the  coincident  changes-  occurring  in  the  uterus.  The  Second  Part 
embraces  the  whole  subject  of  Pregnancy^  its  Signs  and  Symptoms^  its 
Duration,,  and  the  various  deviations  ft-om  what  may  be  called  normal 
pregnancy,  both  as  regards  the  emi)ryo  Itself  and  the  organ  containing 
ic.  Tlie  Third  Part  considers  Natural  Parturition,  the  Classifications 
of  Labors,  the  Phenomena  and  Management  of  Natural  Labor.  The 
Fourth  Part  brings  under  review  the  various  Obstetric  Operations 
which  are  not  required  in  Natural  labor,  but  which  are  necessitated  by 
the  different  emergencies  described  and  illustrated  in  Parts  v.  and  vi. 
under  the  heads  ot  Unnatural  and  Complex  Labor.  Lastly,  some  of  the 
principal  Diseases  of  the  Puerperal  State  are  described  in  Part  vii. 
These  are  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  student  the  leading  characteristics  which  should  awaken  attention 
at  the  bedside. 


Handy-Book  of  thb  Treatment  of  Women's  and  Children's 
Diseases,  according  to  the  Vienna  Medical  School,  with  prescrip- 
tions. By  Dr.  Emil  DiLLERBEnaER.  Translated  from  the  second 
German  edition,  by  Patrick  Kicol,  M.  B.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay 
&  Blakiston.    Cincinnati :  G.  E.  Stevens  &  Co.    12mo.  pp.  244. 

This  little  work  on  the  diseases  incident  to  wonien  and  children  will 
be  esteemed  by  many  practitioners  as  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference. 
Each  disease  is  treated  of  in  a  concise  mannei^-the  leading  information 
in  regard  to  it  being  given— and  then  follows  an  outline  of  treatment 
according  to  tlie  Vienna  school  of  medicine,  with  prescriptions.  As 
the  treatment  of  the  Vienna  school  differs  materiaUy,  in  many  case^ 
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from  that  of  the  English,  the  work  can  be  consulted  with  no  little 
interest  for  suggestions  that  are  not  to  be  fonud  In  English  books,  and 
we  have  no  ooubt  it  will  be  sought  for  on  that  account.  The  more 
extended  are  our  observations,  the  better  prepared  will  we  be  to 
combat  with  disease,  and  therefore  should  we  seek  for  facts  in  everv 
quarter  that  is  made  open  to  us.  The  Germans  are  noted  for  their 
profound  researches  ana  acute  observations,  and  their  works  can  be 
studied  with  great  advantage. 


(I(ltt<rviftl. 


We  regret  to  say  that  quite  a 
number  of  our  subscribers  have  not 
as  yet  paid  up  for  1871,  while  a 
number  are  in  arrears  for  1870. 
We  hope  this  little  piece  of  infor- 
mation will  result  in  our  being 
able  to  return  the  money  we  have 
taken  from  our  private  resources 
to  pay  the  printer.  To  be  served 
monthly  with  the  very  best  medi- 
cal literature  of  the  day,  and  not 
to  promptl}'  pay  the  trifling  sum  of 
$1.50  a-year  for  it,  but  to  compel 
some  one  else  to  pay  for  it,  it  seems 
to  us  is  fallinjEC  short  of  duty.  It  is 
certainly  a  violation  of  the  gold- 
en rule — doing  Ml^one  would  be 
done  by.  Now,  j^tlemeu,  remit, 
and  it  will  be  all  right. 

OnoLERA.—From  all  information 
we  can  gain  it  seems  very  prob- 
able, at  no  distant  period,  we  will 
have  a  visitation  of  that  most  ter- 
rible of  all  diseases— cholera.  It 
appears  to  be  on  Its  westwai'd 
course.  From  accounts  it  is  pre- 
vailing in  Konigsburg,  and  other 
towns  of  Germany.  A  case  or  so 
is  said  to  have  occurred  in  London, 
England,  and  produced  very  con- 
siderable excitement  there.  We 
al.so  saw  it  reported  in  the  news- 
papers a  few  days  ago  that  a  pa- 
tient had  died  of  it  in  Bellcvue 
Hospital,  New  York;  and  they 
have  taken  steps  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quarantine  at  that  port. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  wise 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  for  self-protection  to 
Vike  some  action  looicing  to  the 
enforcement  oi  some  sort  of  sani- 
tary means  upon  those  densely 
IK>pulated    Asiatic    countries    In 


which  cholera  originates.  The  fell 
disease  has  swept  over  Europe  and 
America,  destroying  its  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  lives,  and  indict- 
ing untold  miseries ;  and  if  it  could 
be  checked  at  its  source,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  boon  that  ever  hap- 
pened the  human  race.  The  dis- 
covery of  vaccination  has  been  re- 
garded truly  a  great  boon,  but  liow 
much  more  go  would  be  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  cause  of  cholera.  Na- 
tions expend  millions  of  money  in 
makinff  war  upon  one  another  for 
very  slight  causes.  A  fancied  in- 
sult to  one's  honor  seems  sufficient 
sometimes  to  wage  a  war  almost  to 
extermination  with  all  its  horrors ; 
and  not  un frequently  for  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce  is  it  regarded 
justifiable  to  interfere  with  the 
established  customs  of  a  people. 
Sitce,  then,  ^ese  things  aie  so, 
would  it  not  bff  in  accordance  with 
right,  and  policy  to  make  use  of 
forcible  means,  if  necessary,  to  en- 
force sanitary  measures  upon  an 
ignorant  and  barbarous  people, 
whose  customs  sometimes  almost 
threaten  the  extermination  of  the 
civilized  world  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  habits 
of  the  ignorant  and  barbarous 
Asiatics  are  of  t  e  most  filthy  kind, 
and  that  they  indulge  in  vices  of 
the  most  disgusting  character.  Be- 
sides, these  people,  thus  fllthy  and 
vicious*  are  accustomed  to  come 
together  in  crowds  of  thou<^ands  on 
their  pilgrimages  Ktod  on  other 
occasions,  and  tne  result  is,  a  poison 
of  the  most  malignant  character  Is 
generated,  which,  taking  a  west- 
ward course  In  the  channels  of 
trade,  sweeps  over  Europe    ami 
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America  before  it  has  spent  its 
force.  How  enduring  and  virulent 
is  the  poison  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  in  its  passa^^  across  the  bix)ad 
Atlantic  it  scarcely  suffers  any 
diminution  of  its  power. 

It  is  not  probable  that  several 
nations  whose  people  have  always 
been  of  Ulthv  habits  could  be  made 
neat  and  tiay  by  any  means  that 
other  nations  could  bring  to  bear, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  certain  cus- 
toms which  generate  a  malignant 
crowd-poison  mis(ht  be  overthrown, 
wliich,  being  clone  away  with, 
would  break  the  necessary  chain 
of  conditions  upon  which  thei 
formation  of  the  poison  is  depend-  j 
ent.  A  number  of  times  the  plague 
or  cholera  has  resulted  from  pil- 
grimages of  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple collected  together  without 
leaders  and  without  being  proper- 
ly suppli  d  with  the  necessaries 
of  lite,  in  fact,  we  believe  that 
nearly  every  plague  which  has 
made  its  ft-ightful  visitation  can 
be  traced  to  tlie  crowding  together 
of  vast  coucoui'scs  of  people  of  a 
particular  class.  Now,  if  this 
crowding  together  is  an  essential 
condition  for  the  generation  of  the 
specitic  poison,  it  certainly  would 
not  be  an  impossible  thing  for  the 
European  powers  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  The  pi^esent  epidemic  seems  to 
have  occurred  from  the  people  of 
Persia,  in  a  sttirving  couditior»on 
account  of  tlio  famine,  crowding 
into  the  towns  and  cemeteries; 
the  famine  having  been  brought 
about  by  the  most  atrocious  acts 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
Persian  government. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  we  are 
as  helpless  in  the  treatment  of 
oholera  as  ever  we  were,  science 
not  having  made  a  single  step  of 
progress  in  that  direction.  Indeed 
It  can  be  urged  with  no  little 
plausibilitv  that  the  disease  has  as 
yet  never  been  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, for  the  most  diverse  has 
seemed  to  have  had  equal  success. 
From  the  facts  before  us  there  is 
no  little  reason  to  believe  that  all 
cases  of  recovery  have  been  due, 
not  to  the  medicines  administered, 
but  to  the  powers  of  life  being  able 
to  hold  out  until  the  poison  had 


exhausted    itself,    and    that  the 
recovery  would  have  occurred  as 
well  without  treatment  as  with  it. 
Heretofore    medication   has  been 
emplojred  as  if  the  disease  con- 
sisted  in  some  abdominal  irrita- 
tion, and  not  as  if  the  phenomeDa 
witnessed  were  but  manifestations 
of  a  power  beyond  them.   Surely 
there  is  as  much  reason  to  regara 
the  exudation  in  diphtheria,  the 
disease,  as  to  presume,  the  vomit- 
ing and  purging  in  cholera  is  the 
real  disorder.     In  fact,  it  is  not 
improbable   they    are    means  of 
elimination,  where  they  exist,  of 
nature,  and  if  they  could  be  eon- 
trolled,  that  it  would  be  a  cause  of 
fatal  termination,  when  recoveiy 
otherwise  would  take  place.   Tliat 
they  are  not  the  disease  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  inYa^ 
iably  exist,  and  very  seldom  can 
death  be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of 
fluids. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any 
treatment  of  cholera  will  be  of  any 
avail  until  the  nature  of  its  cause 
is  demonnt rated,  and  then  we  will 
have  to  antidote  it  as  we  antidote 
any  of  the  cominon  poisons;  ior 
that  it  is  a  poiaon  acting  upon  the 
blood  and  nervous  system  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt.  If  we  oan 
as  yet  do  nothing  in  curing  the 
disease  when  it  has  seized  upon 
its  victim,  we  can  no  doubt  do 
much  in  warding  it  off— in  keeping 
it  away  from  our  cities,  towns  anu 
villages.  Knowing  tliat  it  origin- 
ates in  the  filthy-  habits  and  othor 
unhealthy  conditions  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons  massed  together, 
it  is  certain  that  a  like  condition 
will  form  for  it  a  nidus  for  further 
development  and  increase.  Ic 
should  be  the  duty,  therefore,  of 
boards  of  health  and  other  autlior- 
ities  to  enforce  the  most  stringent 
sanitary  regulations.  It  is  true 
that  in  cities  all  classes  not  unlre- 
quenUy  suffer  alike  without  reganl 
to  habits,  but  that  fact  does  not  di:»- 
prove  that  cleanliness  is  a  prophy- 
lactic of  the  disease,  since  in  cities, 
the  poison  having  found  a  liNlg- 
ment,  the  necessarily  close  couta^t 
and  association  to  some  extent  of 
the  inhabitants  are  such  to  mal^e 
it  impossible  to  entirely  prevent 
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its  diBsemination  among  all  classes. ' 
Strict  sanitary  regulations  certain- 
ly will  binder  further  development 
of  the  poison  if  it  does  not  destroy 
that  which  has  been  already  gen- 
erated; and  as  the  tendency  of 
the  poison  is  to  exhaust  itself,  if  no 
new  nidus  is  found  by  it,  epidemics 
will  be  greatly  shoi-ten^  and  ren- 
dered less  virulent  by  due  atten- 
tion to  hygienic  conditions. 

In  Mbicoriam.— Dr.  G.  C.  Black- 
man,  at  his  deoease,  not  having  left 
adequate  provision  for  his  family, 
it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  memorial 
fund  for  thd  purpose.  The  project 
ia  a  very  worthy  one,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Dr.  B.'s  many  ftieiids 
and  admirers  will  liberally  respond 
with  contributions.  Drs.  M.  B. 
Wright,  E.  B.  Stevens,  and  W.  W. 
Dawson,  are  acting  as  a  committee. 

Thv  Fbmale  Studbnts  at  Edin- 
BUROU.— The  female  aspirants  for 
medical  honors  appear  to  be  as  irre- 

?»re8sible  at  Edinburgh  as  here. 
jed  on  by  that  redoubtable  lady 
with  the  unharmonious  name,  Hiss 
Jex  Blake,  they  have  again  been 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  demanding  further 
privileges.  It  appears,  according 
to  the  Lancetf  that  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors are  not  prepared  to  deliver 
second  courses  of  lectures  for  the 
ladies  benetit,  while  the  Univer- 
sity regulations  do  not  admit  of  the 
ladies  attending  more  than  four 
classes  at  the  extra-academical 
school.  Miss  Jex  Blake  according- 
ly suggests  that  the  Senatos  might 
appoint  special  lecturers  incases 
where  the  ordinary  lecturer  de- 
clines to  give  a  second  course,  and 
that  theexpenses  of  such  appoint- 
ment should  be  defrayed  by  the 
ladies  themselves,  or,  failing  that 
arrangement,  that  the  extra-acad- 
emical course  should  be  allowed  to 
qualify  for  graduation  beyond  the 
four  classes  already  allowed  for 
that  purpose  bv  the  University. 
As  the  Lancet  admits,  the  proposal 
seems  quite  a  reasonable  one,  and 
^if  the  Senatus  should  reject  it,  that 
body  will  certainly  oe  in  the 
scarcely  consistent  position  of 
having  first  allowed  Miss  Jex  Blake 


and  her  sisterhood  to  matriculate 
ascivesof  the  University,  to  enrol 
themselves  as  students,  to  prose- 
cute their  studies  with  a  view  to 
graduation,  and  then  having  turned 
round  and  barred  tlieir  progress 
half-way. 

Apropos  of  the  above,  the  Eng- 
lish medical  journals  for  July  22 
announce  that  on  July  IS  the  Lec- 
turers at  Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinburg, 
resolved,  by  a  majority  to  rescind 
the  resolution  acfopted  last  year, 
permitting  lectures  to  be  delivered 
to  female  as  well  as  male  students. 
The  lecturers  are  therefore  prohib- 
ited from  giving  instruction  to  fe- 
male students. — Medical  Times, 

Mtstert  Solvbd.— Many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  the  young 
woina  )  afflicted  by  the  companion- 
ship of  a  snake,  which  plaved  bo- 
peep  from  her  throat.  Although 
^^-plainly  seen'^  by  several  of  our 
pnysicians,  who  lay  in  wait  for  the 
reptile,  forceps  in  hand,  it  always 
escaped  capture.  The  following 
slip,  taken  from  the  Tribune^  solves 
the  mystery,  and  at  the  same  time 
suggests  a  new  anthelmintic, 
which,  we  feel  assured,  wiU  always 
expel  such  parasites : 

^^Annie  Brown  for  years  excited 
rural  communities  by  exhibiting 
an  unusual  cause  of  affliction,  ana 
has  been  given  over  by  many  doc- 
tors as  one  l>eyond  cure.  She  has 
apparently  been  troubled  with  a 
snake  which,  at  intervals,  thrust 
its  head  out  of  her  mouth  and  in- 
stantly retreated  down  her  throat. 
A  suspicious  physician  in  Wayne 
County  Infirmary  prepared  for 
sharp  work  the  other  morning, 
and,  when  the  snake  appeared, 
seized  the  poor  woman  by  the  neck, 
so  that  the  reptile  might  not  re- 
treat. Lo,  when  disgorged,  noth- 
infirmore  formidable  than  an  india- 
ruober  imitation  of  a  snake  came 
forth,  and  now  Annie's  occupation 
is  gone."— ifadt'ccrl  Times. 

The  CLiNic—This  is  the  title  of 
a  weekly  medical  journal,  publish- 
ed and  edited  by  a  number  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio.  The  last  number  received 
contained  sixteen  pages,  four  of 
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which  are  devoted  to  advertise- 
ments. It  presents  a  neat  appear- 
ance, and  we  hope  it  will  have  all 
the  success  its  sangaine  projectors 
anticipate.  Some  invidious  per- 
sons may  say,  "Why  a  new  jour- 
nal?" '' Cui  bono?*'  But  such 
queries  are  impertinent.  We  hold 
diat  everv  inaividual  who  wants 
to  has  an  inalienable  rij^ht  to  start 
and  *'  run  "  a  medical  Journal,  and 
spend  his  money  freely  in  the  en- 
terprise ;  ar d  is  accountable  for  so 
doins  to  no  one.  Our  brethren  of 
the  Ohio  College  should  have  free 
play.  A  number  of  them  are  pro- 
tusQ  writers,  and  we  guarantee 
that  the  pages  of  their  neat  little 
journal  will  not  lack  for  commun- 
ications. In  the  last  number  the 
••  Buffenbarger  Case,'*  which  has 
been  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to 
our  mind  as  well  as  to  the  minds 
of  scores  of  other  medical  gentle- 
men, has  been  definitely  settled. 
Prof.  Whittaker  in  a  very  long 
article  by  his  researches  of  the 
works  ot  Nothnagel's  Handbuch 
der  Amznei— mitteilehre,  Berlin, 
1871.  Ortila's  Toxicologic,  Tome  1, 
re  Paris,  Fojlere's  Trate  de  Medi- 
cine Legale,  Tome  iv.  1813,  Paiis, 
and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  other 
foreign  and  domestic  writers 
establishes  beyond  controversy 
that  the  arsenic  might  have  been 
introduced  into  the  body  previous 
to  death  or  it  might  not  have  been 
—that  there  is  much  evidence 
showing  that  it  was  not,  while 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  prove  that 
it  was.  He  establishes  clearly  that 
the  symptoms  of  consumption  pre- 
vious to  Mr.  Buffenbarger's  death 
indicate  that  arsenical  poisoning 
was  not  the  cause  of  death,  but  at 
the  same  time  points  out  the  fact 
that  slow  poisoning  by  arsenic  will 
produce  symptoms  so  similar  to 
those  of  consumption  as  to  deceive 
the  unwary.* 

A  number  of  other  articles,  of 
great  practical  Interest  to  the  every 
day  practitioner,  appear  in  the  two 
numbers  alluded  to,  which  we  have 
not  time  now  to  mention,  much 
lesa  to  give  an  outline  of.    If  our 

*  Since  writing  Ui«  «boT«  the  iucldneM  of 
the  article  li«a  t:ccn  the  tui^ect  of  «o  editorlAl 
In  (be  Gazette. 


readers  wish  to  know  what  t  ley 
are,  they  must  subscribe  for  the 
Clinic,  which  is  Issued  at  the  lov 
price  of  $2  a-year  in  advance.  Ad- 
dress, Prof.  James  T.  Whittaker. 

Pbof.  T.  a.  Ream t^ — ^This  gen- 
tleman, recently  of  Zanesville,  now 
of  this  city,  has  been  appointed 
Prof,  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Med.  Col- 
lege of  Ohio.  For  several  yeaiB. 
Prof.  R.  filled  the  chair  of  uls.  of 
Women  and  Children  in  Starling 
Med.  College,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  as  an  instructor. 

We  desire  to  call  thd  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of 
Kent  &  Michie  on  the  second  page 
of  cover.  These  gentlemen  always 
keep  on  hand  a  fine  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  which  they  sell 
at  prices  entirely  satisfactory  to 
purchasers.  Watches,  clocks,  silver 
and  plated  ware,  spectacles,  mag- 
neto-elQ^trical  machines,  micro- 
scopes,  etc.  are  always  on  band  in 
large  quantities  to  select  Ibom,  and 
at  various  prices.  Repairing  alao 
is  careAilly  done  and  warranted. 
We  hope  our  friends  will  give  them 
a  call,  and  we  think  they  wUI  be- 
come permanent  customers. 

A  Live  Home  JouRNAiy— Nota- 
ble    Chakob.  —  Last      October, 
Hearth  and  Home  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Orakoe  Judd  & 
Co.,  of  245  Broadway,  New  York, 
the  well  known  publisher  of  the 
American  Agriculturist — a  Journal 
long  without  a   rival  in  sterling 
value  and  circulation.  The  marked 
improvements  then   expected  to 
api>ear  in  Hearth  and  Home  have 
been  fVilly  realized,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  tbe  choicest  illustrated  Joui^ 
nals  anywhere  issued  for  the  fam- 
ily  circles-adapted    to   both   the 
Juvenile    and   adult   people,  and 
meeting  the  special  wants  of  tb^ 
housekeeper.    JBesides  it  supplies 
very  u^ettil  chapters  for  the  gar- 
den and  farm,  and  an  Important 
news  sheet,  giving  a  valuable  re- 
sume of  the  news  for  a  week,  up  to 
the  moment  of  issue.    From  9500 
to  $800  worth  of  very  line  engrav- 
ings beautify  each  weekly  nambcr. 
Terms  only  $3  a  year. 
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SUPRA-PUBIC  PUNCTURE  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER 
BY  A  SAILOR  WHILE  AT  SEA.. 

Reported  by  S.  Ssstok,  H.  D.,  New  York.. 

The  following  case  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  Capt.  Isaac 
Coombs,  of  the  Bark  Anna  Walih^  now  in  this  port.. 

At  my  request  Capt.  Coombs  sent  the  hero  of  the  operation  to 
my  office,  and  the  statement  is  almost  in  his  own  words..  He  is 
a  very  intelligemt  Scotchman. 

B.  R.  M.  is  mate  of  the  Anna  Walshy  and  states  that  she  left 
Newport,  Wales,  for  New  York,  June  8th,  1871L 

At  the  time  of  sailing  M.  was  using  a  catheter  for  an  old  ure- 
thral stricture. 

On  the  15&  of  June  be  experienced  some  difficulty  in  introdu- 
cing the  catheter  and  used  more  force  than  usual.  The  urine, 
which  had  previously  been  dribbling  away,  now  ceased  to  flow. 
This  was  in  the  morning.  About  four  o^ clock,  P.  M.,  the  pain 
became  yery  severe,  and  the  bladder  painfully  distended. 

He  now  resorted  to  hot  baths,  and  again  attempted  in  vain  to 
introduce  a  catheter,  this  time  a  smaller  one. 

He  describes  the  agony  as  being  intense.  Injections  per  rectum 
of  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  were  now  tried.  They  made 
him  very  sick,  but  gave  no. relief  to  the  stricture.  He  also  took 
t)f  the  muriated  tr.  of  iron  ten  drops^  eveiy  tWienty  minutes,  as< 
well  as  several  teaspoonful  doses  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  andt 
some  laudanum. 

At  eight  o^clock,  P.  M.,.  he  told  Captain  Coombs  he  wouldi 
have  to  cut  into  the  bladder.    To  accomplish  this,,  the  Captain's 
pen-knife  was  brought  into  requisition..     The  blade  used,  was  a^ 
28—VoL.  IV. 
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small  one,  about  two  inches  in  length  and  round  at  the  point;  it 
was  sharpened  by  one  of  the  sailors. 

While  standing,  M.  seized  the  knife  and  plunged  it  into  his 
bladder  just  above  the  pubic  symphysis;  the  blade  was  held 
transversely  and  pointed  somewhat  downward.  The  openin<; 
was  then  enlarged  by  moving  the  point  of  the  blade  from  side  to 
side  several  times.  The  blade  had  been  driven  in  as  far  as  it 
would  go.  • 

Upon  withdrawing  the  blade  there  was  an  escape  of  urine  and 
blood,  producing  great  relief.  M.  was  now  placed  upon  the  bed 
much  exhausted  from  the  suffering  and  excitement,  as  well  as 
from  the  sedatives  and  narcotics  taken  during  the  day. 

The  Captain  now  attempted  to  introduce  a  German  silver  ca- 
theter into  the  bladder  through  the  wound,  but  owing  to  the 
changed  position  of  the  sufferer  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  then 
i^ed  a  thumb-lancet  and  passed  it  into  the  wound  as  far  as  the 
blade  and  handles  would  go,  working  the  point  about  from  side  to 
side.  After  withdrawing  the  lancet  he  succeeded  in  passing  the 
catheter  into  the  bladder. 

M.  now  slept  for  several  hours,  and  on  waking  found  several 
blankets  much  saturated  with  urine  which  had  flowed  out  through 
the  catheter. 

After  wearing  the  catheter  in  the  opening  for  two  or  three 
days  the  urine  gradually  began  to  pass  through  the  urethra. 

On  the  fourth  day  suppuration  was  established  and  was  very 
free,  about  eight  ounces  discharging  daily.  This  continued  for 
about  ten  days,  during  which  time  warm  bread  poultices  were 
kept  on  the  wound,  and  changed  three  or  four  times  daily. 
Feeling  much  better  he  got  up,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  return 
to  his  bed.  The  suppuration  was  again  very  free.  At  the  end 
of  28  days  he  was  well.  There  was  an  indurated  circle  around 
the  wound  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  gradually  dis 
appeared. 

To  day  (Aug.  2l8t,  1871),  he  is  in  very  good  health;  the  cica- 
trix looks  well,  a  very  little  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  tragt 
of  the  wound. 

I  trust  no  apology  is  needed  for  reporting  this  Interesting  case. 
Although  M.  selected  the  least  favorable  method  of  the  four  for 
puncturing  the  urinary  bladder  for  retention  of  urine,  3'6t  it  was 
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probably  the  easiest  for  bim  to  perform  upon  himself.  Prof. 
Gross  states  that  he  has  never  performed  this  operation  bat 
twice,  and  neither  time  upon  his  own  patient. 


GALL-STONESr-WITH  REMARKS  UPON  THEM. 

Lecture  before  the  Dlssectin^f  Class  of  the  Cincinnati  CoUei^e  of  Medi* 
cine  and  Surgery.  By  H.  L.  Amick,  M.  D^  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

Gektlemen — I  have  just  removed  from  the  subject  before  us 
this  gall-bladder,  which  you  see  is  distended  with  gall-stones. 

As  to  the  nativity,  life  and  death  of  this  man,  we  know  nothing, 
but  from  his  appearance  we  should  jud.r7e  him  to  have  been  a 
strong,  muscular  man;  weight,  over  two  hundred;  age,  over 
forty ;  and  from  his  hands,  a  laborer. 

Having  fully  described  and  demonstrated  to  you  the  situation, 
size,  structure,  use  and  consistency  of  the  gall-bladder,  we  will 
now  open  this  specimen  and  examine  its  contents.  The  walls  of 
this  gall-bladder  are  very  thin,  and  are,  as  you  see,  considerably 
stretched  by  the  contents.  We  make  an  opening  into  the  bladder, 
and  we  succeed  in  pressing  out  nearly  a  drachm  of  dark  yellow 
gritty  bile. 

We  now  enlarge  the  opening,  and  expose  to  view  a  magnificent 
sight  of  gall-stones,  ranging  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  a  small 
walnut 

We  take  them  out  and  wash  them,  and  find  that  we  have  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  (168)  gall-stones,  all  larger  than  a  pea, 
and  seven  of  this  number  are  very  large,  being  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  We  weigh  them  and  find  that  their  weight  is 
four  hundred  and  sixty  grains.  We  weigh  the  seven  large  ones, 
and  find  that  they  weigh  two  hundred  and  fifteen  grains.  They 
sink  when  I  drop  them  in  water.  We  now  wash  the  bladder  and 
find  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  wc  have  several  hundred  very 
small  stones  that  resemble  small  grains  of  brown  sand,  presenting 
a  glistening  appearance  as  if  studded  with  minute  diamonds. 

I  have  in  this  bottle  a  gall-bladder  that  I  removed  from  a 
young  lady  several  months  ago,  which  I  will  now  open,  and,  as 
3'ou  see,  we  derive  by  measurement  two  and  one- half  drachms  of 
thick  sandy  bile,  and  extract  thirt3*-six  gall-stones  that  are  of  a 
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dark  color.  Their  weight  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-fire 
grains.  The  largest  one  in  this  number  weighs  forty-five  grains, 
and  measures  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I 
drop  these  in  water  and  they  float 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  gall-bladders  that  contained 
from  one  to  four  gall-stones,  but  the  specimens  before  ns  are 
very  valuable,  as  well  as  rare,  and  are  well  worthy  of  study  and 
consideration. 

Some  writers  mention  that  as  many  as  three  thousand  have 
been  counted  in  a  single  bladder ;  yet,  from  their  small  size, 
they  may  not  have  weighed  half  as  much  as  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  we  have  just  removed. 

Where  only  one  or  two  exist  they  often  attain  considerable 
size ;  still  you  scarcely  ever  will  see  one  as  large  as  this  one,  (the 
largest  of  the  thirty-six  removed  from  the  gall-bladder  of  the 
female.) 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  with  what  regularity  the  smaller  stones 
are  formed,  nearly  all  being  regular  tetrahedrons.  The  seven 
large  ones  are  very  irregular  in  their  form,  but  their  angles  arc 
very  exact,  and  if  there  was  one  more  large  one  they  would  pass 
£Dr  large  metacarpal  bones.  But  the  most  striking  and  impres- 
sive attraction  is  their  color.  As  I  turn  them  they  spai'kle  with 
scales  of  cholesterine,  though  the  greater  portion  of  their  color 
is  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  except  on  the  dark  side.  Yet  we  can 
see  white,  black,  brown,  green  and  blue,  while  some  appear  to  be 
studded  with  sets  not  unlike  copper  ore.  The  beauty  and  reflec- 
tion of  this  one  would  make  a  striking  adornment  for  a  costly 
ring.  The  different  colors  of  the  bile  has  given  to  them  this 
beautiful  concentric  laminae,  that  we  see  arranged  so  even  and 
delicate,  presenting  a  finer  hue  than  the  aitist's  pencil  could  per* 
tray,  or  the  sculptor's  chisel  engrave. 

We  place  them  under  the  microscope  and  find  that  the  choles- 
terine crystallization  is  finely  displayed  with  some  mucous  and 
pigment  scattered  slightly  through  it 

The  gall  stones  that  are  found  in  the  human  gall  blader,  are 
composed  mostly  of  cholesterine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  color- 
ing matter.  In  these  we  have  the  crystals  of  cholesterine,  some 
mucus  and  black  pigment  in  the  shape, of  little  nodules.  The 
study  of  the  formation  of  gall  stones  comes  more  properly  under 
the  domain  of  physiology  than  anatomy,  still  it  might  be  well 
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for  yoa  to  notice  that  their  first  formation  must  either  take  place 
in  the  hepatic  ducts  of  the  liver,  or  within  the  gall-bladder  Itself. 

If  in  inflammation  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  a  duct  becomes  closed, 
an  accumulation  of  bile  takes  place  beyond  the  constrictions,  and 
becomes  stagnant;  in  this  condition  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the 
bile  is  removed  by  absorption,  and  the  bile  is  inspissated,  and 
some  of  its  constituents  are  precipitated  in  the  shape  of  dark 
colored  granules,  which  are  heavier  than  the  bile.  When  the  in- 
flammation subsides  and  the  constriction  is  removed,  these  dark 
colored  granules  are  carried  into  the  gall  bladder,  where,  from 
their  weight,  they  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  gall  bladder, 
where  they  remain  and  receive  additions  until  they  presept  the 
various  appearances  and  sizes  here  displayed.  They  may  form 
in  the  gall-bladder  when  stagnation  of  the  bile  occurs  from  a 
narrowing  of  the  cystic  or  the  common  duct,  especially  when 
lithic  acid  is  present 

Gall  stones  are  often  discharged  through  the  cystic  and  com- 
mon duct,  into  the  duodenum,  causing  severe  pains  and  vomiting 
or  producing  slight  colic  and  tenesmus.  If  the  stone  be  so  large 
as  to  lodge  in  the  cystic  duct  it  prevents  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  bile  into  the  gall-bladder.  They  seldom  lodge  in  the  com- 
mon duct  Abercrombie  relates  an  instance  of  death  from  a 
gsU-stone  passing  through  the  common  duct  When  very  large 
they  may  obstruct  the  bowel,  and  cause  constipation,  or  even  fa- 
tal ileus.*  I  once  found  a  small  gall-stone  lodged  in  the  vermi- 
form appendix. 

Though  the  immediate  cause  of  their  formation  is  probably  due 
to  the  deposit  of  some  of  the  principles  of  the  bile  in  solid  form, 
yet  we  have  no  constitutional  symptoms  that  lead  us  to  detect 
their  formation.  Persons  who  have  suffered  from  the  passing  of 
gall-stones  are  liable  to  suffer  in  the  same  way  again ;  and  Mor- 
gagni  remarks  that  urinary  calculus  and  gall-stones  are  often 
caused  by  the  same  conditions.  My  own  observations  lead  me 
to  believe  that  a  hereditary  tendency  undoubtedly  accompanies 
their  formation — ^having  known  where  father  and  children  all 
suffered  alike  and  died  with  similar  affection,  and  when  a  post 
mortem  was  obtained  it  revealed  gall  stones,  and  plainly  demon- 
strated that  all  the  family  must  have  had  gall-stones,  as  all  died 
from  a  similar  affection.     Sedentary  habits  seem  to  exert  a  ten- 

*  Abtrennnbie,  (9&d.  «d.  p.  138).    X.  FanetnuiMa  Dofrenie,  Vol.  1.  IUtim  Kedkal,  (1841 . ) 
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dency  that  disposes  to  their  fonnation,  and  hence  the  greater 
liability  of  women  to  gall-stones.  Literary  men,  prisoners  and 
persons  of  great  mental  anxiety  or  trouble  offer  conditions  pecu- 
liar to  their  formation.  Fat  persons,  as  the  one  was  from  whence 
these  were  taken,  and  people  who  drink  water,  rich  with  lime,  are 
seemingly,  from  statistics,  most  liable  to  their  formation. 


ATROPHY  OF  THE  GASTRIC  TUBULES. 

By  Dr.  J.  T.  Davis,  Laconia,  Indiana. 

Several  excellent  works  on  the  various  diseases  of  the'stomacli 
have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  by  Budi 
Brinton,  Handfield  Jones,  Chambers,  Habershon,  Pavy  and 
others. 

The  profession  gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
the  illustrious  and  hard  working  physicians  above  named  for  the 
clear  knowledge  they  have  placed  before  them  in  regard  to  the 
stomach  and  its  diseases ;  but  laborious  and  brilliant  as  their 
labors  have  been,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  deal  yet  remains  to 
be  done  in  order  to  thoroughly  understand  and  properly  treat 
the  various  troubles  we  find  in  the  stomach. 

The  disease  given  in  the  heading  of  this  article  is  one  that  has 
received  but  little  attention ;  but  few  authors  mention  it  at  all. 
The  first  account  of  it  I  think  was  given  by  Dr.  Handfield  Jones 
in  1854,  It  seems,  however,  that  but  very  little  attention  was 
directed  to  this  affection  with  definiteness  of  purpose  until  Dr. 
Samuel  Fenwick,  Ass't.  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  and  demonstrated,  by  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  M.  D., 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  in  an  article  in  the  Januai}' 
(1871)  number  of  the  American  Practitioner,  gives  his  opinion 
of  the  disease,  and  states  that  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  at 
the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  in  1860,  he  used  the  following 
language  :  "  1  have  not  the  presumption  to  offer  an  explanation  oftheit 
cases;  but  I  have  an  idea^  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  throw  out  because  I 
can  do  no  more,  and  I  give  it  only  for  what  it  is  worth.  To/ollov  it 
out  by  researches,  which  will  show  it  to  be  valuable  or  worthless,  vilf 
probably  not  be  vnthin  my  power.  I  suspect  that  in  theie  cases  there 
exists  degenerative  disease  of  the  glandular  tubules  of  the  stomach.    1 
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am  led  to  this  suspicion  somewhat  as  a  physician  is  said  once  to 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  thatlhe  pancreas  must  he  disea£(bd, 
by  convincing  himself  that  all  the  other  organs  in  the  hody  were 
sound,  and  this  was  the  only  organ  which  he  could  not  satisfac- 
torily interrogate.    Here  is,  at  all  events,  a  field  of  research 
which  has  as  yet  been  hardly  more  than  explored."  Further  on  he 
says,  *^  I  shall  he  ready  to  claim  the  merit  of  this  idea  when  the  difficult 
and  laborious  researches  of  some  one  have  shown  it  to  be  correct^     In 
the  March  18th  number  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Beporter, 
1871,  Dr.  Flint  gives  accounts  of  several  cases  of  this  disease 
occurring  in  his  own  practice  and  in  the  practice  of  Prof.  Fordyce 
Barker  and  other  eminent  physicians  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Dr.  Fenwick  gives  the  symptoms  of  a  case  as  follows  (I  copy 
from  London  Lancet,   reprint,  October,  1870) :   "  A  gentleman 
about  forty -five  years  of  age  consulted  me  in  February  last.     He 
complained  of  great  weakness  and  inability  for  mental  or  bodily 
exertion.     Occasionally  he  had  pain  in  his  back,  and  a  sensation 
of  numbness  in  the  legs ;  but  there  was  no  loss  of  feeling  or 
^  appearance  of  paralysis.     He  was  troubled  with  palpitation  and' 
breathlessness  on  exertion.      He  did   not  seem  to    be   much 
emaciated;  but  his  face  was  of  the  pale  yellowish  color  so  often- 
seen  in  persons  afi'ected  with  malignant  disease,  and  the  lips, 
tongue  and  throat  were  exceedingly  bloodless.    He  had  neither 
cough  nor  expectoration ;  the  appetite  was  very  bad  ;  he  suffered' 
from  flatulence  and  occasionally  from  bilious  vomitings,  and  the 
bowels  were  much  confined.    The  pulse  was  exceedingly  small 
and  feeble.    The  complaint  had  come  on  so  gradually  that  he 
could  scarcely  fix  the  exact  time  of  its  commencement;  but  he 
had  been  ailing  for  at  least  eighteen  months.     Previous  to  this 
date  he  had  enjoyed  good  health:  he  had  never  suffered  from 
any  loss  of  blood,  nor  from  ague  or  diarrhea.     On  careful  exam- 
ination no  darkness  of  the  skin  could  be  discovered ;  no  disease 
of  the  heart  or  lungs  could  be  detected  by  auscultation  and 
percussion ;  the  liver  and  spleen  were  normal  in  size,  shape  and 
position;  the  thyroid  and  lymphatic  glands  were  not  enlarged; 
the  stomach  was  not  dilated,  and  no  tumor  could  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  body.    The  urine  was  clear,  acid,  and  free  from  albu- 
men and  sugar.     A  drop  of  blood  obtained  from  a  prick  of  the 
finger,  when  examined   by  the  microscope,  showed  no  increase 
but.rather  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  the  white  globules.    I 
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prescribed  steel  and  quinine  with  a  small  dose  of  ood-liver  oil, 
and  recommended  a  nutritious  diet  and  a  moderate  allowance 
of  wine ;  but,"  says  the  doctor,  *'  he  gradually  became  more  feeble 
and  anaemic ;  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  he  seemed  to  be 
dying,  but  again  rallied ;  at  last,  after  slight  attacks  of  delirium, 
he  died  apparently  from  exhaustion." 

Post  mortem  examination  showed  the  liver,  spleen  pancreas  and 
super-renal  capsules  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition;  kidneys  also 
normal;  but  of  the  stomach  he  says,  ''The  whole  of  the  glandular 
structure  of  the  organ  was  in  a  state  of  atrophy ;  in  no  part  could 
I  succeed  in  procuring  a  section  of  normal  tissue."  Dr.  Fen- 
wick  further  says,  "  Cases  of  fatal  anaemia  like  the  foregoing 
have  probably  fallen  under  the  observation  of  most  practitioners. 
At  any  rate  I  can  call  to  mind  several  in  the  course  of  my  own 
experience."  Now  I  will  not  dispute  with  Dr.  Fen  wick  and  say 
that  he  is  not  correct  in  his  last  remark,  but  one  thing  is  very 
evident,  that  is,  if  such  cases  have  been  observed  they  have  not 
been  reported  in  the  journals.  Having  had  a  case  similar  to  Dr. 
Fen  wick's  I  have  felt  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  have  sought  for 
information  in  regard  to  it  from  every  available  source  that  I 
could  command,  and  my  object  in  writing  this  article  and  recor- 
ding the  following  case  is  not  to  claim  any  originality  of  obser- 
vation or  success  in  treatment,  in  this  disease,  but  simply  to  give 
my  mito  of  experience,  and  to  request  my  professional  brethern 
to  investigate  this  affection  as  thoroughl}'  as  possible  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  etc.  and  to  report  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations in  the  journals. 

Case. ^W.  D.  set.  23  years  was  taken  sick  about  the  first  of 

March,  1871,  with  remittent  fever,  and  treated  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  He  soon  recovered  from  the  fever  and  appeared  to  be 
in  a  fair  way  to  get  up,  but  instead  of  increasing  in  strength,  and 
appetite  improving,  it  became  poorer;  he  began  to  be  troubled 
with  vomiting,  bowels  confined ;  was  restless  and  very  nervous, 
and  so  weak  that  he  could  sit  up  very  little;  he  had  no  fever,  no 
cough ;  emaciated  rapidly ;  he  had  had  no  trouble  in  his  lungs  or 
bronchial  tubes  in  connection  with  the  fever.  An  examination 
of  his  lungs  showed  them  to  be  healthy;  heart  sound  and  normal; 
liver,  spleen  and  kidney  were  all  in  a  healthy  condition.  There 
was  no  tumor  detected  in  the  stomach,  no  symptoms  of  cancer, 
ulcer,  or  chronic  gastritis.    He  never  complained  of  pain  in  the 
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stomach ;  he  complained  of  flatulence,  but  of  no  pain  or  tender- 
ness either  in  stomach  or  bowels;  he  had  numbness  of  the  legs, 
and  complained  of  shortness  of  breath  in  attempting  to  get  up. 
Pulse  small  and  weak,  tongue  pale,  complexion  slightly  yellowish; 
he  never  had  any  headache.  As  I  above  stated,  he  was  very  ner- 
vous, he  had  several  spells  that  were  evidently  of  an  hysterical 
nature ;  sometimes  he  would  look  wild  and  become  greaty  exci- 
ted at  the  occurrence  of  the  most  trivial  thing.  In  this  connection 
I  will  here  state  that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  an  inmate  of  an 
insane  hospital.  I*think  that  the  wild  spells  he  had  were  bor- 
dering upon  the  domain  of  insanity.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  ar- 
gued, that  the  effect  of  remittent  fever  is  very  injurious  to  the 
nervous  system,  but  in  this  case  the  attack  of  fever  was  a  mild 
one ;  there  was  no  delirium  or  brain  trouble  at  any  time  during 
the  continuance  of  the  attack  of  fever.  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
account  for  the  constant  wasting  and  exhaustion  except  by  con- 
sidering it  a  disease  of  the  gastric  tubules.  He  was  treated  with 
tonics,  as  iron  and  quinia,  also  bismuth,  with  wine  and  nutriti- 
ous diet ;  he  would  improve  apparently  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
lose  all  he  had  gained.  He  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  died 
almost  suddenly,  May  14,  1871.  No  autopsy.  We  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  sto- 
mach, but  could  not  do  so. 


A  CASE  OF  RECURRENT  8UPPRESI0N  OF  THE  URINE. 

By  Dakiel  W.  Kissaik,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

That  total  suppression  of  urine  is  fatal  we  all  know,  and  know 
the  cause  of  death  to  be  in  the  uremic  condition  it  induces ;  and 
we  always  feel  that  if  any  urine  can  be  made  to  pass  that  the 
case  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 

The  recurrent  suppression  of  urine  is  a  very  rare  disease,  and 
but  few  practitioners  even  of  large  practice  have  ever  witnessed 
its  occurrence,  and  but  few  of  these  rare  cases  have  been  exam- 
ined post-mortem : 

The  microscopic  appearances  in  the  urine  of  the  case  I  am 
about  to  relate  showed  intense  congestion  of  the  cortical  part  of 
the  kidneys,  for  there  were  seen  not  only  casts  of  the  tubes 
proper,  but  of  the  malpighian  bodies,  with  expansion  of  those 
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tubes,  which  is  not  common  in  the  casts  of  the  kidneys.  The 
fact  of  the  intermittent  excretion  of  urine  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for.  If  we  suppose  the  tubes  so  disorganized  as  to 
totally  stop  excreting  at  one  time,  why  should  they  not  be  so 
disorganized,  even  if  the  obstruction  passes,  that  they  can  not 
excrete  at  any  time  ?  But  in  the  case  here  reported  they  did 
resume  their  functions. 

Mrs.  M.  H ,  ffit.  82.    Had  been  in  good  health,  excepting 

a  slight  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  and  had  no  evidences  of 
any  chronic  kidney  disease.  Was  of  a  very  elastic  constitution, 
though  struma  was  shown  in  one  of  her  daughters.        ^ 

August  3d.  She  had  slept  in  a  draft,  and  made  the  remark 
that  she  had  taken  cold,  but  so  slight  was  it  that  she  had  no 
misgivings  of  any  trouble. 

Aug.  6th.  Had  rigor,  severe  pain  in  lumbar  region,  followed 
with  slight  fever,  which,  with  the  pain,  continued  until  the  11th 
of  August,  when  excessive  pain  occurred  deep  in  lumbar  region, 
and  the  fever  having  passed  away,  the  family  gave  her  of 
McMunn's  elix.  opii.  gtt.  xxx,  and  sent  for  their  physician,  it 
being  twelve  m.  and  no  urine  having  passed  for  twelve  hours. 
No  urine  was  found  in  the  bladder.  The  skin  was  bathed  in  a 
cold  sweat,  and  complete  coma  existed. 

Aug.  12th,  6  A.  H.  Passed  eight  ounces  urine,  deep  colored, 
contained  bloody  casts,  a  few  showing  the  malpighian  body  cast 
full  of  blood  globules ;  epithelial  cells  mixed  with  blood  globules, 
and  qnthelial  casts,  and  free  epithelial  cells,  and  strange  to  say 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  albumen.  After  this  passage  there  was 
less  coma  than  before — the  coma  diminishing  about  two  hours 
after  the  passage  of  urine.  At  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  there 
was  no  urine  in  bladder,  being  eighteen  hours  after  passage  of  wa- 
ter; but  at  3  A.  M.,  Aug.  13th,  she  passed  probably  about  four 
ounces  urine  in  the  bed,  and  again  followed  a  partial  intelHgencc. 
The  pulse  was  84 ;  respiration,  32 ;  skin  warm  and  moist ;  tongue 
moist  and  very  little  coated  light  brown  in  center ;  and  has  had 
three  passages  of  feces  in  twenty-four  hours.  At  9  p.  h.  the 
pulse,  82 ;  respiration,  34. 

Aug.  14th,  9  A.  M.  Pulse,  85 ;  weaker ;  respiration,  20  to  40; 
very  laborious;  lungs  filling  with  mucus;  no  urine  has  been  in 
bladder  since  Aug.  13th,  at  3  a.  m.  ;  skin  and  extremities  warm 
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and  moist;  head  cool;  eye  just  responds  to  the  touch;   tongue 
dry  and  falls  back  in  the  fauces;  arms  partially  paralyzed. 

Aug.  14th,  10  p.  M.  Pulse,  140;  respiration,  42;  passed  9 
little  very  ammoniacal  urine;  skin  of  body  cool;  skin  of  arms, 
and  legs  and  head  warm;  arms  completely  paralyzed;  complete 
coma. 

Aug.  15.    Died,  3  a.  u.    No  convulsions  having  occurred, 
and  only  a  slight  twitching  of  ai*ms  on  Aug.  13. 
The  urine  passed  was  on — 

Aug.  10,  at  night,  quantity  unknown 
"     12,   6  a.  M.  »*  6  oz. 

*<     13,  morning       «•  4  «c 

"     14,  8  a.m.  **  2to3oz. 

In  the  last  three  passages  of  urine  above  mentioned  there  was 
no  urine  two  hours  before  each  passage  in  the  bladder,  and 
death  evidently  came  from  uremia. 


RESEARCHES  UPON  THE  LOSS  OF  SMELL. 

By  Da.  Notta. 

(TransUited  from  the  "  AtCHiTsg  Gshbbaucs  "    By  Thomas  C.  Minor,  M.  D.) 
Conclnded  from  page  404,  Sept  nnmber. 

But  smell  and  taste  were  lost.  At  the  end  of  six  months  these 
two  senses  recovered  their  integrity.  (Observation  reported  by 
Rr.  Hue,  of  Beaumont-le-Roger.) 

Observation  XV. — IVaumatic  Anosmie;  fracture  of  the  akttlt, 
Ineompleie  estaMUhmeni  of  the  aeneee  of  smell  and  taste  at  the  end  of 
four  months. — L ,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion, placed  himself  under  my  care  in  September,  1869.  Never 
was  sick  before.  One  year  since  he  had  a  fall  from  a  horse,  and 
remained  unconscious  for  fifteen  hours  afterwards.  Can  not 
state  precisely  whether  there  was  any  flow  of  blood  from  the 
ears,  the  eyes,  or  by  the  nose,  however  his  face  and  head  were 
stained  with  blood,  and  he  had  a  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of 
the  face.  Treated  by  leeches  and  purgatives  he  convalesced  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  but  he  had  completely  lost  the  senses  of 
smell  and  of  taste. 

He  remained  in  this  state  for  four  months.  During  the  last 
eight  months  smell  and  taste  have  partially  returned,  they  are 
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however  mach  less  developed  than  in  the  normal  state.  Never- 
theless, to-day,  he  smells  the  odor  of  coffee,  of  garlic,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  strongest  odors;  as  regards  taste,  he  perceives 
only  the  very  strongest  savors ;  he  has  still  the  facial  paralysis, 
apd  a  feeling  of  giddiness  when  he  lies  down. 

The  observations  of  traumatic  anosmie  we  shall  divide  into  two 
classes:  in  the  first,  which  includes  only  two  cases,  the  anosmie 
was  consecutive  to  a  fall  upon  the  head,  without  any  fracture  of 
the  skull ;  in  the  second,  which  includes  four  observations,  the 
anosmie  came  on  after  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  frac- 
tures characterized  Jby  a  flow  of  blood  or  serosity  by  the  ear, 
loss  of  hearing,  facial  paralysis,  etc. 

I  will  not  hazard  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  functions  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  found  to  be  paralyzed  in  these  two  classes 
of  observations.  Having  had  no  occasion  to  make  an  autopsy, 
any  explanation  would  be  premature ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
determining  the  thing  and  describing  the  return  of  the  function 
after  three,  four  and  six  months  of  complete  paralysis  of  the 
olfactory  nerves.  And,  a  strange  thing,  the  anosmie  that  is 
developed  after  falls  in  appearance  least  grave  (oba.  10th  and 
11th)  have  been  positive,  while  those  which  have  been  con- 
secutive to  the  most  serious  lesions  have  convalesced  three  times 
out  of  four.  No  one  can  ignore  the  fact  that  during  the  acute 
period  of  coryza  the  schneiderian  membrane  loses  more  or  less 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  odors.  But  this  anosmie  is  only 
transient ;  at  the  end  of  some  days  the  sense  of  smell  is  restored 
in  all  its  integrity.  One  had  best,  it  is  true,  cite  some  case  of 
loss  of  smell  following  violent  coryzas.  But  these  cases  are 
regarded  as  exceptional.  Tliey  are  it  may  be  said  not 
so  rare  as  one  might  suppose;  chance  has  permitted  me  to 
observe  this  functional  alteration  twice  following  a  simple  coryza, 
and  three  times  following  well  characterized  influenza. 

Observation  XVI. — Anotmie  following  coryza;  pr$servaUon  of 

taste. — M.  M ,  Secretary  of  the  Mayor  of  Vimoutiers,  aged 

fifty-nine  years,  sanguine  temperament,  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health  until  about  the  age  of  fifty -five  years,  an  epoch  at 
which  he  experienced  very  acute  sciatic  pains  which  had,  during 
the  space  of  nearly  six  months,  resisted  all  sorts  of  treatment,  and 
of  which  he  only  got  rid  of  two  years  since.  Never  had  venereal 
lisease.    M.  M has  suffered  from  complete  anosmie  for  at 
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least  twelve  years  past  This  infirmity  declared  itself  in  him 
following  a  violent  coiyza,  or  rather  daring  the  coiyza.  The 
nasal  discharge,  very  abundant,  was  at  first  serous,  later,  pns 
more  or  less  thick  accnmulated  in  the  nares,  as  much  on  the  one 
side  as  on  the  other;  this  discharge  had  no  disagreeable  odor. 
The  coiyza  lasted  several  months;  it  has  not  recurred  since;  but 
afterwards  smell  was  completely  abolished.  As  regards  the 
sense  of  taste  it  remains  exactly  as  it  was.  He  perceives  all  the 
savors,  and  distinguishes  them  perfectly.  This  observation  so 
precise,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Lesueur, 
(of  Yimoutiers,)  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  relation  of  the  cause 
to  the  effect.  The  coryza  must  have  been  one  of  very  great 
intensity  and  of  very  unusual  persistency,  as  it  lasted  several 
months.  It  is  to  this  last  particularity  that  it  is  necessary  to 
attribute  the  anosmie;  we  can  not  declare  so  with  a  single  case, 
in  as  much  as  that  in  the  following  observation  the  loss 
of  smeU  recognizes  for  a  cause  a  coryza  of  great  intensity,  but 
of  which  the  duration  was  ordinary. 

Obssrvatiok  XVII. — Ano9mitfollomng  Coryza.  Mile.  L.,  of 
Moyaux,  near  Liseaux,  aged  26  years,  of  habitual  good  health, 
very  regular,  had  a  very  severe  cold  in  the  head  following  a  chill. 
The  coryza  ran  through  its  habitual  phases,  and,  at  the  end  of 
ten  days,  the  nasal  discharge  ceased,  she  then  perceived  the  sense 
of  smell  to  be  completely  lost,  and  the  sense  of  taste  notably  al- 
tered. At  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  experiencing  no  change,  she 
came  to  consult  me,  very  much  frightened  by  the  persistence  of 
these  symptoms.  I  determined  (10th  of  February,  1869)  that 
smell  was  abolished,  and  that  the  taste  no  longer  perceived  savors, 
with  the  exception  ot  sugar,  salt,,  etc.,  etc.;  the  nares  are  normal 
and  permit  the  free  passage  of  air.  I  prescribed  veratrine,  10 
centigrammes,  sugar  llO  grammes,  three  or  four  doses  a  da}'. 
March  12th.  No  amelioration,  we  cease  all  medication.  At  the 
end  of  December,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  anosmie 
and  alteration  of  taste  will  always  persist. 

As  we  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  if  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  patients  do  not  consult  us  for  loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  smell,  they  do  so  when  they  are  acutely  affected,  and  the 
latter  patient  was  one  of  this  sort:  so  we  have  been  truly  happy, 
even  in  the  presence  of  our  unsuccessful  medication,  of  being 
able  to  reassure  tiiem  by  saying  that  this  affection  did  not  pre- 
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sent  any  danger,  and  thai  we  have  in  our  possession  observations 
in  which  the  sense  of  smell  was  re-established  after  a  very  long 
lapse  of  time ;  better,  then,  that  we  had  not  employed  any  active 
medication. 

Observation  XYIIL — Anosmie  following  the  Influenxa,    Mme. 

de  B. ,  aged  72  years,  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  nervous, 

but  alwaj's  enjoying  good  health,  was  attacked  with  influenza, 
which  lasted  five  weeks.  She  had  severe  coryza,  with  swdliog 
of  the  eyes  and  face,  violent  cephalgia,  more  violent  than  in  pre- 
vious cold  in  the  head,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  for  some 
da3's.  This  coryza  was  accompanied  by  a  very  abundant  secre- 
tion. During  the  five  or  six  first  days  of  attack,  smell  was  pre- 
served, but  afterwards  she  lost,  it  completely,  and,  with  it,  the 
greater  part  of  the  sense  of  taste :  so  that  she  no  longer  per- 
ceives the  aroma  of  meatfi  and  drinks;  she  has  only  the  notion  of 
salt,  of  sugar,  of  bitterness  and  acidity.  On  inspection  the  nares 
present  nothing  in  particular ;  the  nasal  secretion  is  neither  more 

nor  less  abundant  than  before.      Mme.  de  B ,  is  to  day,  the 

13th  of  July,  1861,  completely  cured  of  her  influenza;  at  least  all 
she  complains  of  is  a  slight  cephalgia,  and,  aside  from  the  loss 
of  taste  and  odor,  her  health  is  excellent.    I  prescribed — 

Yeratrine Ogr.  05  cent. 

Sugar 1  "    00    '* 

Powd.  Iris 5   "    00    **  Mix 

Inhale  two  or  three  doses  every  day.  At  the  cni  of  a  month, 
the  patient  not  having  obtained  any  amelioration,  I  determined  to 
do  nothing  more. 

Seven  months  after,  the  taste  and  smell  recovered  little  by 
little  their  integrity',  and  these  two  senses  have  altogether 
as  much  delicacy  as  before,  to  day,  January,  1870.   Mme.  de 

B ,  aged  80,  has  had  no  relapse,  she  attributes  her  cure  to 

this  fact  that,  every  day,  during  the  seven  months  she  was  depri- 
ved of  her  sense  of  odor,  she  inhaled,  every  morning,  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes,  the  vapor  from  a  bowl  of  hot  milk. 

The  influenza  was,  as  it  always  is,  accompanied  by  very  intense 
coryza,  and  the  anosmie  was  a  consequence  of  it  The  re-estah- 
lishmcnt  of  this  sense  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  treatment  em- 
ployed, but  only  to  the  forces  of  nature;  for  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  vapors  of  hot  milk,  continued  as  they  were  with  so  great 
a  prcservance,  contributed  at  all  to  the  cure.     This  abolition  of 
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a  sense  during  so  long  a  time  (seven  months),  followed  by  its 
complete  establishment,  which  ceased  not  during  the  following 
years,  is  a  most  curious  phenomenon  of  pathological  physiology. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite  it  in  several  of  my  preceding 
observations,  but  the  abolition  of  the  function  had  not  been  of 
such  long  duration. 

Observation  XIX. — Anoitrde following  Influenza, — Mile.  D , 

aged  72  years,  of  a  good  constitution.  Has  never  had  any  grave 
disease;  of  a  nervous  temperament,  subject  to  gastralgias,  was 
attacked  in  the  month  of  March,  1869,  with  a  veiy  severe  influ- 
enza, well  marked;  headache,  coryza,  loss  of  taste  and  of  smell, 
bronchitis,  phar^^ngitis,  accompanied  by  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  and  fever.      This  condition  lasted  a  month,  then  Mile. 

D convalsced  completely,  but  was  gVeatly  surprised  to  find 

she  had  lost  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste.  It  was  about  three 
weeks  after  her  convalescence  that  smell  returned  little  by  little 
without  the  aid  of  any  treatment.  At  the  same  time  she  recover- 
ed her  taste,  and  since  then  these  two  senses  are  perfect 

From  an  etiological  point  of  view,  this  case  is  identical  with  the 
preceding;  the  only  diflference  is  in  the  length  of  time  the  sense 
of  smell  was  lost.  In  the  place  of  seven  months,  it  lasted  here 
only  three  weeks,  from  the  start  of  the  convalescence  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  these  two  observations,  the  general  affection,  the  influ- 
enza, amounted  to  nothing  in  the  production  of  anosmie;  it  was 
evidently  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane which  determined  the  paralysis  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 

Observation  XX. — Anosmie  following  Influenza,  (Observation 
of  Dr.  Lesuer,  ot  Vimontiers.) — Mme.  H ,  of  13'mphatlc  tem- 
perament, aged  53  years.  It  is  three  years  since,  following  a 
most  painful  mo^al  emotion  (her  son  having  been  found  drown- 
ed), she  ceased  to  be  regular.  One  year  afterwards,  she  had  a 
cold  in  the  head,  which  lasted  a  whole  year  with  alternations  in 
the  abundance  of  the  serous  flow  from  the  two  nares.  Durins:  this 
time,  nothing  particular  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  smell  had  been 
noticed.  It  is  two  years  since  Mme.  H experienced  an  in- 
fluenza so  intense  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  for  fif- 
teen days;  it  is  at  this  epoch  that  she  thinks  she  lost  the  sense  of 
smell;  she  recovered  from  her  influenza,  and  her  coryza  disap- 
peared, since  then  she  has  not  perceived  any  odor,  however  pe- 
netrating it  might  be,  but  her  sense  of  taste  has  remained  per- 
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fectly  intact.  She  perceives  altogether  as  well  as  formerly  the 
savors  of  substances  bitter  and  acid,  and  distinguishes  at  the 
same  time  the  special  taste  of  each  one  of  them.  With  that  ex- 
ception, she  enjoys  good  health,  and  is  no  more  predisposed  than 
in  former  times  to  having  colds. 

Here,  we  have  a  coryza  which  lasted  a  whole  year  withoot  al 
tering  the  sense  of  olfaction ;  but  following  a  very  intense  infla- 
enza,  which,  when  terminated,  brought  about  the  loss  of  smell. 
This  case  evidently  belongs  in  the  same  «atagory  as  the  two  pre 
ceding.  I  have  seen  anosmie  manifest  itself  immediately  after  a 
single  coryza,  more  or  less  intense,  more  or  less  prolonged.  In 
the  observations  which  follow,  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect  is 
less  precise,  and  the  lo^s  of  smell  appears  to  be  produced  litUebv 
little  following  repeated  colds  in  the  head. 

Observation  XXI. — Repeated  coryzas;  anosmie ;  preservation  of 

taste. — Mme.  B ,  aged  forty-four  years,  of  a  good  constitution, 

was  a  cook  in  earlier  life,  and  had  therefore  the  taste  and  smell 
very  much  developed.  She  was  very  subject  to  colds  in  the 
head.  It  is  about  fourteen  years  ago,  without  any  othei  appre- 
ciable cause  she  perceived  that  she  noticed  less  and  less  disagree- 
able odors;  then  it  ended  in  her  smelling  nothing  at  all,  and  in 
this  condition  she  has  been  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  back 
very  nearly  as  to-day. 

She  no  longer  smells  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  no  longer  i^ 
conscious  of  the  odor  of  the  night  cart  or  of  privies,  she  perceives 
not  the  emanation  from  soap-grease  factories  nor  the  smell  ef 
burnt  leather;  in  the  meanwhile,  at  times,  but  very  rarely,  she 
notices  the  odor  from  browning  coffee.  As  to  taste,  although  a 
little  diminished  since  the  loss  of  smell,  it  is  preserved ;  as  to 
the  smell  she  can  not  distinguish  one  sort  of  cheese  from  another; 
but  on  eating  it  does  not  hesitate  an  instant.  If  she  puts  her 
nose  close  to  a  cup  of  coffee  she  does  not  perceive  the  odor,  but 
in  swallowing  it  she  recognizes  the  taste.  Salt,  sugar  and  bitter 
ness  are  noticed  as  in  the  normal  state;  but  as  to  savors,  although 
she  habitually  distinguishes  them  perfectly,  there  are  momenta 
when  the  sensation  is  less  distinct,  without  her  knowing  why. 
Since  she  has  lost  the  sense  of  smell  she  is  much  less  subject  to 
colds  in  the  head  than  formerly. 

The  slow  progressive  march  of  the  paralysis  of  the  ol&ctorv 
nerves  would  at  best,  it  is  true,  indicate  an  atrophy  of  the  nenro 
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of  the  first  pair,  but  the  age  of  the  patient  would  make  one 
think  such  is 'not  here  the  cause  of  the  anosmie,  but  that  it  is 
better  to  attribute  it  rather  to  the  numerous  coryzas  by  \rhich 
the  patient  had  been  attacked  in  her  youth.  May  be  some  of  the 
uevous  filaments  of  the  deeper  and  more  remote  folds  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  have  been  spared?  Is  it  to  this  there- 
fore that  is  due  the  explanation  of  the  momentary  and  fugitive 
return  of  the  sensation  of  certain  odors,  and  the  persistence  of 
taste  ?  Wfliatever  it  may  be,  this  persistence  of  taste  was  found 
in  other  observations  with  a  complete  anosmie. 

Observations  X^II. — Repeated  coryzas;  anosmie;  polypus  of 

the  nose, — Mme.  Def ,  aged  about  thiity-three  years,  nervous 

constitutiop,  very  subject  to  colds  in  the  head,  lost  her  sense  of 
smell  without  any  other  appreciable  cause,  about  six  months 
since.  She  remarked  that  the  taste  oi*  rather  the  sensation  of 
savors  was  at  the  same  time  abolished.  Three  years  ago  she 
experienced  diflSculty  in  respiration,  and  her  physician,  only  two 
years  ago,  determined  the  existence  of  a  mucous  polypus  in  the 
nose,  and  on  removing  it  with  forceps  the  respiration  became 

more  free ;  but  the  polypus  was  reproduced^  and  Mme.  Def 

came  to  consult  me  in  the  month  of  September,  1869.  The  air 
did  not  pass  by  the  nares,  and  there  was  in  consequence  a  very 
great  obstruction  to  respiration,  tb  such  a  degree  that  in  the 
night  Mme.  Def was  often  obliged  to  assume  a  sitting  posi- 
tion in  order  to  breathe.  Smell  was  completely  abolished,  taste 
also.  I  performed  the  extraction  of  the  polypus.  Since  the 
operation  respiration  has  become  perfectly  free ;  but  smell  has 
only  made  its  reappearance  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Certain 
strong  odors  are  perceived;  camphor,  for  example;  but  she 
docs  not  smell  the  odor  of  the  rose  or  mignonette.  Taste  is 
also  very  obtuse. 

In  this  observation  the  loss  of  smell  was  anterior  to  the 
obstruction  of  respiration,  and  consequently  to  the  appearance 
of  the  polypus.  I  have  fully  established  this  fact;  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  it  is  necessary  to  attribute  to  the  frequently  repeated 
coryzas  to  which  the  patient  was  subject,  this  anosmie  which, 
as  it  preceded  the  polypus,  persisted  after  its  ablation. 

The  loss  of  smell  can  exist  as  well  when  the  olfactory  nerves 
preserve  all  their  sensibility ;  this  has  been  observed  in  certain 
cases  of  ablation  of  the  nose.     The  funclion  is  destroyed,  but  it 
29— Vol.  IV. 
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is  re-established  by  the  application  of  an  artificial  nose.  Is  it 
the  too  immediate  action  of  the  air  upon  the  olfactory  mucous 
membrane  which  dries  it  and  prevents  the  perception  of  odors? 
This  is  probable.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  opposite  deficiency 
produces  the  same  effect,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  nares,  if  it 
does  not  produce  complete  anosmie,  singularly  diminishes  the 
perfection  of  smell.  It  is  the  same  with  a  polypus,  which,  after 
it  has  obliterated  more  or  less  completely  the  nasal  fossa,  brings 
about  diminution,  and  often  at  the  same  time,  the  complete  loss 
of  olfaction.     The  following  are  examples : 

Observatiox  XXIII. — Mucous  polypus  of  ik$  nose;  anotme; 
preservation  of  taste. — Dionis,  aged  nineteen  years,  farmer,  has 
mucous  polypus  in  both  nostrils,  and  for  eight  months  past  thej 
are  completely  obliterated.  For  the  same  lapse  of  time  he  has 
entirely  lost  the  sense  of  smell,  but  taste  is  preserved.  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  different  savors^of  foods.  I  operated  in  September 
and  October,  1868.  Since  that  epoch  smell  has  returned  and  is 
very  sensible.  To-day,  the  25th  of  September,  1869,  there  has 
been  no  repetition  of  the  trouble. 

I  owe  to  Dr.  Giboin  the  following  case  wliich  he  observed  hi 
his  practice. 

Observation  XXIV. — M.  J ,  had  for  fifteen  years  past,  ia 

each  nostril  a  mucous  polypus  which  obliterated  the  passages 
completely,  and,  for  fifteen  years  past,  he  had  lost  the  sense  of 
smell  and  the  sensation  of  savors.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
operated  on,  extraction  of  the  polypus  was  performed,  and  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  once  more  re-appeared. 

In  the  preceding  observations  as  soon  as  ablation  of  the  poly- 
pus gives  the  air  an  easy  access  the  function  re-establishes  itself, 
even  when  it  has  been  abolished  for  a  very  long  time. 

If  we  sum  up  the  principal  points  of  this  memoir,  and  tb< 
ideas  which  are  furnished  us  by  the  observations  that  it  contains, 
we  see  that  the  most  difibrent  causes  may  produce  anosmie. 

It  may  be  congenital  and  due  to  the  absence  of  the  olfactory 
nerves. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  only  a  symptom  of  a  more  grave  afiection. 
of  which  the  proximity  has  brought  about  the  destruction,  tb€ 
compression  or  the  alteration  of  the  nerves  of  the  first  pair 
(cerebral  tumor,  exostosis,  caries  of  the  frontal,  etc.) 

It  may  be  in  consequence  of  an  atrophy  of  these  same  nerves^ 
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In  other  cases,  or  where  it  constitutes  by  itsehf  alone  all  the 
disease,  we  have  proposed  to  call  it  essential,  becaase  it  comes 
about  without  any  appreciable  cause. 

We  have  seen  it  manifest  itself  following  falls  upon  the  head, 
complicated  or  not  with  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  we  have  termed 
it  traumatic. 

We  have  seen  it  occur,  sometimes  following  coryza,  either 
more  or  less  prolonged,  or  complicated  with  influenza,  sometimes 
following  repeated  coryzas. 

Finally,  in  order  to  be  as  complete  as  possible,  we  have 
described  the  causes  that  I  will  call  external,  because  they  are 
independent  of  the  state  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  integrity  of  the  latter,  they  may  bring  about  a  more 
or  less  complete  loss  of  smell,  such  are — absence  of  ihe  nose, 
contractions  of  the  nasal  fossa,  polypus  of  the  nose. 

Loss  of  smell  manifests  itself  in  a  different  manner  following 
the  cause  that  produces  it.  Sometimes,  as  in  atrophy  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  or  following  repeated  coryzas,  it  appears  little 
by  little,  slowly,  taking  several  years  to  be  produced,  sometimes 
as  at  the  end  of  a  traumatism,  or  as  in  the  observation  of  Graves, 
it  manifests  itself  suddenly;  at  times,  as  after  coryza,  theanosmie 
is  only  a  permament  iufirmit3%  causing  afterwards  an  habitual 
passing  state. 

Physiologists  teach  us  that  certain  gustatory  properties  of 
bodies  may  be  perceived  independently  of  the  sense  of  smell ; 
such  are  sugar,  salt,  acid,  sweetness,  bitterness  and  others.  On 
the  contrary,  others  require  the  complete  integrity  of  smell; 
such  are  the  savors,  the  aroma  of  foods  and  drinks;  and  we  know 
the  very  simple  experiment,  which  consists  in  tasting  different 
meats  or  different  wines,  after  closing  the  eyes  and  stopping  the 
nose,  an  experiment  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  easy  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  these  physiological  notions.  If  the  majority  of  our 
observations  confirm  these  ideas,  there  are  some,  and  they  arc 
more  numerous  than  a  person  would  believe,  which  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  and  in  which  the  scusation  of  savors  has  been  pre- 
served, when  smell  was  completely  abolished.  Already  we  find 
the  fact  described  in  an  observation  of  Schneider  reported  in  the 
thesis  of  Pressat,  p.  17. 

*^  £ustache  Rhudius,  it  is  said,  knew  a  young  man  who,  depriv- 
ed of  the  sense  of  smell,  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  had  a  ferfect 
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taste.  Now,  as  well  as  this  expression  of  perfect  taste  may  be 
very  sigDificant,  as  the  author  of  the  observation  does  not  en- 
ter into  other  details,  and  when  we  may  suppose  that  he  has  not 
made  analysis  of  the  different  gustatory  sensations  of  his  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  enter  this  case  among  those  reckoned  on.  In 
observations  .10, 16,  21,  23,  we  cannot  address  a  reasonable  objec- 
tion; the  different  patients  have  been  interrogated  "with  care,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  convince  ourselves  in  a  positive  manner 
that  taste  had  all  its  integrity,  and  that  the  sensation  of  aroma, 
of  savors,  was  well  preserved,  when  smell  was  abolished. 

Now,  this  peculiarity  has  been  observed  under  the  most  diverse 
circumstances.  In  observation  10,  the  anosmie  recognized  had  for 
a  cause  the  fall  upon  the  head.  In  observation  16  it  was  consec- 
utive to  a  coryza  complicated  with  influenza ;  in  observation  21, 
it  manifested  itself  following  repeated  coryzas;  finally,  in  obser- 
vation 23,  it  was  due  to  a  polypus  of  the  nasal  fossa.  I  will 
not  seek  to  explain  this  physiological  anomaly,  but,  having  ob 
served  it,  I  hold  to  describing  and  showing  one  time  more  that 
pathological  facts  do  not  always  exactl}^  give  the  same  results  as 
experimentation.  The  duration  of  anosmie  varies  following  the 
cause  that  produces  it.  Thus,  when  the  olfactory  nerves  have 
been  destroyed  by  a  tumor,  or  have  become  atrophied,  the  sense 
of  smell  is  completely  abolished  and  does  not  return;  but,  when 
it  arises  from  a  traumatic  anosmie,  or  follows  a  coryza,  the  sense 
of  smell  may  be  temporarily  lost  as  well  for  all  time.  We  have 
cited  numerous  observations  in  which  the  olfactory  functions 
have  been  repaired  after  a  lapse  of  time  which  has  varied  between 
three  weeks  and  seven  months,  an  important  fact  to  know,  and 
which  permits  us  to  hope  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  func- 
tion when  it  has  not  been  abolished  more  than  a  year. 

The  loss  of  smell  is  not,  it  is  true,  of  grave  consequence  as  re- 
gards the  general  state  of  the  health,  nevertheless  it  is  a  disa- 
greeable infirmity,  above  all  by  reason  of  the  perturbation  that  it 
occasions  more  generally  in  the  sense  af  taste. 

In  the  meantime,  if  some  patients  are  very  painfull}'  affected 
by  the  loss  of  this  sense,  many  give  but  little  thought  to  it,  and  it 
is  only  accidentally  that  they  inform  the  physician  of  it.  It  is 
not  neccessary  to  regret  this  top  much,  for  the  therapeutics  of  the 
infirmit}'  are  absolutely  nothing.  We  find  nothing  as  regard* 
this  subject  among  authors.     I  have  tried  veratrine,  and  stcmu- 
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tatory  powders  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  nervous  ramifi- 
cations of  the  pituitar}^  fossa;  but  these  attempts  have  been  com- 
pletely fruitless,  and  when  patients  have  recovered  the  sense  of 
olfaction,  it  is  only  to  the  efforts  of  nature  that  they  have  owed 
their  cure. 


NEW  YORK   PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Stated  Meeting,  April  12, 1871. 
Dh.  a.  L.  Loomis,  President,  in  the  Clialr. 

Tuberculous  Disease  op  Kidneys. — Dr.  Scwall  exhibited  two 
kidneys  taken  from  a  man  aged  28,  who  died  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society.  Dr  Sewall  saw  him  only 
three  days  before  he  died.  The  only  history  obtainable  was 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  while  in  Virginia,  the  patient 
had  a  severe  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  which  reduced  him 
very  much.  Since  that  time  he  represented  himself  as  never 
enjoying  good  health.  When  Dr.  8.  saw  him  he  presented  the 
general  appearance  of  a  patient  in  advanced  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Physical  examination  of  the  chest  failed  to  give  any  signs  of  the 
disease.  On  further  examlnatioa  a  firm  and  resistant  swelling, 
partly  superficial  and  partly  deep-seated,  was  discovered  in  the 
left  lumbar  region,  extending  as  far  forwards  as  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  No  diagnosis  was  made.  The 
patient  gradually  sank  without  brain  symptoms,  and  died  in  the 
course  of  three  days. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  at  the  autopsy,  both  kidney's  were 
filled  with  enormous  abscesses,  apparently  containing  broken- 
down  tuberculous  material.  The  right  kidney  weighed  fifteen 
ounces,  and  the  left  weighed  eight  and  a  half  ounces.  All  along 
the  left  side  of  the  spine  the  glands  were  enormously  enlarged, 
and  converted  into  a  great  cheesy  mass  extending  four  or  five 
inches  along  the  side  of  the  spine.  The  spleen  was  diffluent.  In 
consequence  of  being  hurried  in  the  post-mortem,  no  examina- 
tion was  made  of  the  lungs.  The  microscopical  examination 
exhibited  irregular  granular  formations  in  great  abundance,  with 
imperfect  ceils,  some  fatty  matter,  and  a  great  deal  of  amorphous 
stroma.  Some  part  of  these  kidneys  had  a  little  healthy  struc- 
ture, which  probably  was  sufficient  to  secrete  what  little  urine  he 
made.  He  believed  that  the  specimen  illustrated  primary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  kidney,  an  opinion  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Jane  way. 

Cutaneous  Cancer. — Dr.  Finnel  presented,  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Charles  Phelps,  an  amputated  leg  from  a  patient  at  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital.  The  disease  first  showed  itself  about  three  years  ago, 
in  the  integument  of  the  central  portion  of  the  limb  over  the 
tibia,  and  from  that  time  commenced  gradually  to  extend  until 
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it  covered  a  circumference  equal  to  two-tbirds  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  knee  and  ankle  joints.  The  specimen  was  a  rare  one, 
from  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  confined  entirely  to  the 
integument. 

Traumatic  Rupture  of  Spleen. — He  next  exhibited  the  spleen, 
kidneys  and  heart  removed  from  the  body  of  a  woman  aged 
sixty-five,  who  was  struck  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  b}*  a  case 
of  goods  descending  through  a  hatchway.  She  immediately 
complained  of  a  good  deal  of  pain  at  that  point,  and  gradually 
sank  under  it  for  two  weeks,  when  she  died.  The  owners  of  the 
hatchwa}',  being  called  to  account,  claimed  that  death  had  been 
caused  by  intemperance.  The  autopsy,  however,  made  at  the 
ins  ance  of  the  coroner,  showed  that  death  was  really  the  result 
of  a  rupture  of  the  spleen.  The  organ  was  rent  for  six  inches 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  a  large  amount  of  effused  coagu- 
lated blood  was  found  in  the  fissure.  The  kidnej's  showed  also 
extravasation  of  blood.  The  heart  was  exceedingly  fatty.  From 
her  gall-bladder  were  removed  two  biliary  calculi,  one  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  marble,  smooth  on  its  exterior ;  the  oth^  jnuck 
smaller  and  covered  with  facets. 

Sudden  Death  from  injuries  of  the  Abdomen. — ^There  were 
no  evidences  of  any  external  injuries.  In  referring  to  the  latter 
point,  he  believed  it  was  not  unusual  for  fatal  injuries  of  the 
abdomen  to  exist  and  yet  show  no  bruises  upon  the  surface. 
Such  was  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  recent  afiair  in  which  a 
policeman  foolishly  and  thoughtlessly  struck  a  drunken  brawler 
across  the  abdomen  with  a  club.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
injured  man  died  soon  after  reaching  the  station-house.  Death 
in  this  case  was  no  doubt  caused  b}'  a  shock  ;  but  this  shock  was 
intensified  in  its  results  by  the  previous  debilitated  state  of  the 
deceases,  he  having  led  a  life  of  dissipation.  Dr.  F.  believed 
that  many  cases  of  sudden  death  could  be  more  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  b}'  such  a  supposition  than  by  the  fa&hionahle 
verdict  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  point  of  interest  to  him 
was  whether,  as  a  rule,  such  cases  presented  any  marks  of  exter- 
nal injury  on  the  one  hand,  or  any  internal  extravasation  on  the 
other — anything  more,  in  fact,  to  account  for  death  than  the 
mere  shock  to  the  great  sympathetic. 

Dr.  Flint  recalled  a  circumstance  in  point: — Two  waiters  iu  a 
hotel  were  engaged  in  a  playful  scuffle,  in  the  course  of  which 
one  gave  the  other  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  epigastrium,  whea 
death  ensued  almost  instantly.  There  were  no  marks  of 
external  injury. 

Dr.  Finnel  had  seen  similar  results  follow  the  kick  of  a  bor^e ; 
but  in  a  great  majority  of  such  cases  there  was  some  extrara- 
sation. 

Dr.  Van  Geison  alluded  to  a  case  which  bad  some  bearing 
upon  the  fact  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.    A  couple  of  Ger- 
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mans  were  celebrating  a  birthday,  and  having  drunk  freely  of 
lager  beet,  were  aroused  at  three  o'clock  by  a  party  bent  on  a 
disturbanee.  A  slight  fracas  was  the  result,  after  the  German 
faehion — a  great  deal  of  loud  talking,  but  no  very  hard  blows. 
The  disturbing  party  was  said  to  have  been  struck  by  a  hammer 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  death  resulting 
twenty  minutes  afterwards.  Both  the  brothers  were  indicted  for 
manslaughter,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  testify  for  tlie  defence. 
The  question  was,  How  far  was  that  blow  instrumental  in  caus- 
ing death  ?  The  autopsy  was  very  negligently  made,  and  only 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  had  been  examined.  The  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury  had  been  death  from  paralysis  of  the  heart.  The 
whole  history  of  the  case  pointed,  however,  to  apoplexy  as  the 
real  cause  of  death.  The  deceased  was  fifty  years  of  age,  had 
been  a  very  hard  drinker,  had  had  secondary  S3'philis,  and  his 
arteries  were  probably  in  an  atheromatous  condition.  If  the 
brain  had  been  examined,  all  doubts  would  have  been  dispelled; 
as  it  was,  however,  the  jury  refused  to  be  satisfied,  and  both 
brothers  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

ExsECTioN  OP  Head  of  Femue  for  Morbus  Coxarius. — Dr, 
Sayre  exhibited  several  specimens  of  exsection  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  for  morbus  coxarius.  The  first  was  from  a  child  four  and 
a  half  years  old,  who  had  suffered  from  hip  disease  for  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  exhibited  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  third  stage.  The  disease  was  caused  by  a  fall  down  a 
flight  of  stairs. 

Dr.  Sa^'re  saw  the  case  for  the  first  time  AprU  2d,  and  then 
opened  a  large  abscess.  On  account  of  the  size  of  the 
latter,  the  operation  for  exsection  was  postponed  until  the  22d, 
in  order  to  give  the  sac  a  chance  to  retract.  The  head  of  the 
femur  was  found  lying  loose  in  the  cavity;  snd  the  unhealthy 
portion  of  the  cervix  was  removed  by  the  saw.  The  child  was 
placed  in  wire  breeches,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  was  well  enousrh  to  be  driven  out  to  take  the  air  in 
Central  Park.  Since  then  there  had  not  been  an  untoward 
symptom.  The  point  of  Interest  was  the  speedy  and  satisfactory 
recovery  of  the  patient. 

A  second  specimen  was  from  a  child  five  years  of  age,  sent  to 
Bel  lev  ue  by  Dr.  Dunster.  The  case  had  advanced  to  the  third 
stage.  The  head  of  the  femur  was  removed  on  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary. *  An  attempt  was  made  to  adjust  the  wire  breeches;  but 

not  having  a  pair  to  fit,  Dr. placed  the  child  on  its  belly, 

and  made  a  plaster-c3st  of  the  back  and  posterior  portions  of 
the  lower  extremities,  by  which  meansthe  hip  was  kept  perfectly 
steady  and  the  patient  made  comfortable. 

A  third  specimen  was  removed  on  the  28th  of  February  fmm 
a  boy  nearly  nine  years  of  age.  His  case  had  likewise  advanced 
to  the  third  stage.     The  disease  was  the  result  of  a  fallfrom  > 
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wagon  two  and  a  half  years  before.  After  the  operation  the 
wire  breeches  were  used.  The  wound  was  nearly  healed  ten  or 
twelve  days  ago.  The  only  draw-bdck  was  a  bed-sore  on  the 
sacrum  and  on  the  back  of  the  heel.  There  was  very  little 
shortening  in  the  last  two  cases. 

Dr.  Flint  asked  if  Dr.  Sayre  had  found  any  connection  between 
morbus  coxai'ius  and  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  regard  to  cause  and 
effect;  whether,  in  a  word,  there  was  any  special  liability  to 
pthisis  when  the  matter  was  so  long  pent-up,  as  it  must  have 
been  in  these  cases. 

Dr.  Sayre  replied  in  the  negative,  and  stated  that  he  bad  per- 
formed in  all  thirty-nine  operations,  with  eight  deaths.  In  only 
two  was  there  any  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs  found  post- 
mortem. Nine  of  the  thirty-one  are  living,  and  have  as  yet 
shown  no  signs  of  phthisis. 

Swallowing  of  a  Pin,  etc. — ^Dr.  F.  V.  White  presented  a  pin 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  which  had  traversed  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  a  girl  seven  years  of  age.  The  little  patient  had 
been  playing  with  a  spool  and  a  pin,  and  had  accidentally  swal- 
lowed the  latter  on  the  11th  of  February  last.  Aside'  from  a 
slight  difficulty  in  deglutition,  there  was  no  other  evidence  of 
serious  inconvenience.  The  mother  admiuidtered  a  dose  of 
castor-oil,  and  the  discharges  were  watched.  Nothing  appearing, 
a  second  and  a  third  dose  of  the  oil  was  administered,  when  the 
pin  made  its  appearance,  sixty-nine  hours  after  being  swallowed, 
lying  longitudinally  in  a  mass  of  faeces,  with  its  head  downwards. 
In  connection  ^ith  this  case  he  referi'ed  to  a  rather  remarkable 
one  (Med.  Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  xxvii.,  Neto  Series,  p.  5),  which 
he  had  met  with  in  his  reading.  The  patient  was  seven  years 
of  age ;  had  been  troubled  for  four  years  with  great  difficulty  in 
urinating,  and  had  finally  died  without  a  diagnosis.  At  the 
autopsy  the  vermiform  appendix  was  found  adherent  to  the 
right  side  of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  latter  was 
found  a  stone  which  had  for  its  nucleus  a  pin.  This  pin  was 
supposed  to  have  been  swallowed,  to  have  found  its  way  into 
the  vermiformis  process,  and  thence  by  contiguous  ulceration 
into  the  bladder. 

In  conclusion,  he  asked  what  was  the  best  treatment  for  such 
cases,  to  insure  the  safe  passage  of  the  foreign  body. 

Dr.  Flint  thought  that  generally  cathartics  were  counter- indi- 
cated, it  being  safer  to  leave  the  case  to  nature,  and  administer 
as  much  solid  food  as  the  patient  would  take. 

Fish  Bone  in  Larynx — tub  utility  op  Larynooscope. — Dr. 
Van  Geison  presented  a  small  fish-bone,  which  he  had  reraoveil 
from  the  top  of  the  larynx  of  a  lady  who  came  into  his  office 
five  weeks  before,  suffering  from  extreme  dyspnoea.  He  im- 
mediately made  a  laryugoscopic  examinatiou,  and  detected  the 
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foreign  body  lying  diagonally  across  the  top  of  the  larynx,  just 
ready  to  drop  into  the  box  below.  She  was  directed  to  keep 
perfectly  quiet,  when  the  bone  was  removed  with  an  ordinary 
dressing-forceps.  The  practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
specimen  was,  that  every  physician  should  be  sufficiently  skilled 
in  laryngoscopic  examinations  to  be  residy  for  such  emergencies. 
He  was  convinced,  from  the  position  of  the  fish-bone,  that  it 
required  a  very  short  time,  or  a  very  little  change  in  position, 
to  have  placed  it  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  the  operator, 
in  which  case  the  melancholy  history  of  a  patient  recently  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Buck,  in  which  tracheotomy  had  to  be  performed 
after  four  years  of  great  suffering,  would  have  been  repeated. 

Dr.  Loomis  presented  a  heart,  with  the  following  history, 
from  Dr.  Milliken,  House  Physician  of  Bellevue : — Henry 
Clemens,  admitted  April  11, 1871,  tet.  32;  single;  cabinet  maker 
by  occupation;  nativity,  Switzerland. 

Patient  gives  hereditary  history  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Had 
an  attack  of  acute  articular  riieumatism  when  17  3'cars  of  age, 
from  which  he  made  a  good  recovery.  States  that  neither  at 
that  time,  nor  since  has  he  experienced  any  prsecordial  pain ;  but 
has  noticed  that,  after  indulging  in  tobacco  (for  he  has  been  an 
inveterate  smoker),  he  would  suffer  from  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
He  has  had  a  cough,  dating  some  time  back,  with  some  expectora- 
tion of  a  pearly-white  material,  which  he  says  he  coughs  up  at 
night,  at  which  time  his  cough  distresses  him  most.  About  two 
weeks  ago,  for  the  first  time,  he  noticed  that  the  sputa  was 
streaked  with  blood.  His  cough  remained  about  the  same  in 
character  until  one  week  ago,  when  he  experienced  a  severe  par- 
oxj'sm  of  coughing,  which  was  instantly  followed  by  haemopty- 
sis, which  continued  for  two  or  three  days.  Since  the  occur- 
rence of  haemoptysis,  he  has  had  night-sweats,  loss  of  appetite, 
depreciation  of  strength,  and  experiencing  a  feeling  of  general 
malaise  and  inaptitude  for  any  kind  of  work.  He  complains 
also  of  insomnia  and  restlessness ;  and,  though  he  is  up  and 
about,  his  haggard  countenance  and  relaxed  look  speak  well  of 
the  enfeebled  tone  of  his  general  strength.  His  pulse  is  about 
80,  regular,  but  quite  feeble;  respiration  somewhat  hurried,  but 
easily  performed. 

Angina  Pectoris. — Dn.  Finnel  exhibited  the  heart,  kidney, 
and  portion  of  the  apex  of  the  lung  of  a  German  physician,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  64.  For  several  years  he  U^d  been  afflicted 
with  angina  pectoiis.  He  had  tried  all  sorts  of  medication,  and 
finally  in  desperation  resorted  to  whiskey,  of  which  he  would 
drink  large  quantities.  He  finally  died  rather  suddenly.  A 
certificate  was  rendered  of  nervous  apoplexy,  which  not  satisfy- 
ing the  coroner,  an  autopsy  was  ordered.  Both  kidneys  were 
inabedded  in  fat,  and  were  granular.  The  heart  showed  very  little 
change,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  thickening  of  the  coronary 
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artery  and  the  margins  of  the  aortic  valves.     There  were  depos- 
its in  the  apices  of  both  lungs. 

P>iLEPSY  AND  Induration  op  Cerebellum. — ^Dr.  F.  presented 
a  second  specimen,  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  colored  man  52  years  of  age.  For  several  years  past 
he  had  been  the  subject  of  epileptic  attacks,  and  just  previous  to 
death  he  had  fourteen  fits  in  the  space  of  two  hours.  The  autop- 
sy revealed  a  marked  amemic  condicion  of  the  brain  and  a  slight 
induration  of  the  cerebellum. 

SciRRHus  OP  Abdomen. — He  next  exhibited  a  specimen  remov- 
ed from  the  body  of  a  woman  54  years  of  age,  married  and  child- 
less. For  the  past  three  years  she  had  been  sutfering  from  ab- 
dominal pains,  which  were  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a 
tumor  in  the  left  side.  She  had  suffered  besides  with  umbiHcal 
hernia  for  over  thirty  years,  and  the  truss  which  she  liad  worn 
the  most  of  that  time,  had  produced  considerable  induration  at 
its  points  of  contact.  The  case  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  an 
ovarian  tumor  of  the  left  sido.  Dr.  F.  saw  the  patient  during 
life,  and  was  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  While  the  patient 
was  being  prepared  for  the  preliminaries  of  tapping  she  died.  At 
the  autopsy  the  abdominal  cavity  was  found  more  or  less  filled 
with  a  serous  fluid,  the  result  of  a  serous  inflammation  caused  by 
a  scirrhus  mass  on  the  right  side.  It  was  sub- peritoneal  and 
seemed  to  involve  the  sub-cellular  tissue  principally^  and  to  some 
extent  the  abdominal  muscles.  It  seemed  to  have  had  its  oridn 
in  the  umbilical  irritation. 

Adherent  Pericardium  and  its  Relation  to  Sudden  Death. 
— The  firth  specimen  was  a  heart  taken  from  the  bod}'  of  a  col- 
ored man  who,  after  having  rheumatism  at  different  times  for 
several  years,  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  42.  No  other  lesion 
than  a  completely  adherent  pericardium  was  found  at  the  autopsy. 
So  close  was  this  adhesion  that  the  membrane  seemed  as  if  a 
part  of  the  heart  itself.  The  question  was,  whether  this  adherent 
pericardium  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cause  of  death. 

Dr.  Loomis  did  not  think  it  had. 

Dr.  Lente,  who  was  of  the  same  opinion,  related  two  cases  in 
point.  During  the  war  there  was  a  cadet  at  West  Point  who, 
when  half  through  his  course,  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  car- 
diac disease,  which  eventually  became  so  marked  and  annoying 
that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  in  turn  the  horseback  exercise, 
double  quick,  and  even  the  ordinary  drill.  Dr.  Lente  was  re- 
quested by  some  of  the  friends  to  see  the  patient,  which  he  did 
in  company  with  the  post  surgeon.  The  evidences  of  severe 
cardiac  disease  were  very  marked  on  auscultation.  Although  it 
was  evident  that  he  would  be  incompetent  for  active  service,  it 
was  thouL^ht  best  to  allow  him  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  pros- 
pect of  being  fit  for  office  duty.  He  graduated,  and  was  appointed 
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on  Gen.  Sherman^s  staff;  while  serving  thus,  he  was  shot  through 
the  right  chest,  the  ball  passing  from  the  epigastrium  to  the 
ghouldor  through  the  liver  and  lung.  He,  however,  recovered 
fix>m  this,  although  his  right  side  was  more  or  less  disabled.  He 
came  on  a  visit  to  the  country,  and  while  riding  a  fractious  horse, 
being  unable  on  account  of  his  wound  to  manage  him,  was 
throwa  and  almost  instantly  killed.  At  the  autopsy  the  pericar- 
dium was  found  universally  adherent  This  condition  did  not, 
however,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  patient's  death. 

Dr.  L.  also  had  a  case  in  a  child  who  had  been  examined  by 
Dr.  Cammann,  and  was  pronounced  to  have  heart  disease.  The 
patient  finally  died  with  some  acute  chest  affection,  and  at  the 
autopsy  an  adherent  peiicardium  was  found. 

Dr.  Loomis  remarked  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
such  cases,  in  which  an  adherent  pericardium  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  cause  of  death. 

Dr.  Janeway  remarked  that  death  might  occur  in  such  cases 
as  the  result  of  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  substances 
underlying  the  pericardium. 

Dr.  Lente  exhibited  a  proliferous  mammary  cyst,  which  be 
had  removed  from  a  patient  who  had  been  suffering  from  the 
disease  for  three  or  four  years. 


.      ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  CONIUM  IN  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

'By  Drs.  M.  Gonzales  Echeverria  and  A.  E.  MacDonalp.   ^ 

The  especial  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
value  of  conium  in  epilepsy  and  similar  convulsions.  Details  of 
a  number  of  cases  are  given,  but  of  these  we  can  only  mention 
particular!}'  that  of  an  infant,  six  da3's  old,  suffering  from  most 
violent  convnlsions,  consequent  upon  chronic  hydrocephalus. 

Every  remedy  proved  powerless  to  arrest  even  temporarily 
the  convulsions  and  to  quiet  the  infant,  excepting  the  succus 
conii  (from  William  Ransom,  Hitchin,  near  London),  at  first  ten 
minims  every  two  hours,  gradually  increased  to  one  fluid  drachm 
every  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  convulsions  would  discon- 
tinue with  the  appearance  of  narcotic  effects  of  conia.  Among 
the  immediate  chancres  noticed  when  the  infant  took  t wen tvm in- 
tms  of  the  succus  every  two  hours,  were  a  lessening  of  the  fits, 
with  regular  evacuations  of  the  bowels,  and  an  excessive  secretion 
from  the  kidneys,  urine  being  passed  almost  every  hour.  The 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  decreased,  the  skin  became 
cool,  and  the  infant  would  sleep  for  five  or  six  hours,  free  from 
fits  and  screaming,  and  with  the  limbs  quite  relaxed.  A  second 
or  third  drachm  of  the  juice,  exhibited  two  or  three  hours  after 
the  preceding,  would  show  very  strikingly  the  deficiency  of  the 
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peripheral  circulation,  the  pulse  at  the  same  time  being  much 
more  frequent,  but  weaker,  respiration  hurried  and  irregular, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  cold  and  bloodless.  The  pupils  would 
become  greatly  dilated,  with  perceptible  strabismus,  the  face 
flushed,  the  tongue  dry,  and  the  infant,  when  sleeping  soundly, 
would  be  observed  at  times  to  move  the  lips  and  mouth  in  an  auto- 
matic manner,  as  though  sucking,  or  would  be  seized  for  a  while 
with  hiccough  or  vomiting — these  two  last-mentioned  phenomena 
always  before  the  production  of  complete  narcotism.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bowels  would  act  but  rarely,  and  the  faeces,  white  and 
hardened,  would,  on  their  passage  give  the  infant  great  pain. 
The  maximum  of  succus  conii  ever  employed  was  three  fluid 
drachms  within  twelve  hours,  and  the  succus  was  administered  in 
this  manner,  with  occasional  intervals,  for  several  weeks.  The 
infant,  however,  died  in  a  severe  fit  at  a  time  when  he  was  ap- 
parently less  distressed,  and  had  not  taken  the  juice  of  hemlock 
for  over  a  week. 

The  authors  have  also  used  the  remedy  in  chorea,  hemiplegia, 
locomotor  ataxia,  and  myelitis,  with  the  result  of  obtaining  quiet 
and  sleep.  To  obtain  effects,  full  repeated  doses  must  be  used. 
It  generally  requires  half  an  ounce  of  the  English  juice,  or  half 
to  one  drachm  of  Squibb's  fluid  extract,  to  influence  decidedly 
the  nervous  centres.  Sometimes  much  larger  doses  are  neces- 
sary. The  utmost  effect  becomes  manifest  in  from  twenty  to 
thirty  hours  after  these  amounts  have  been  taken. 

The  operation  of  conia  lasts  from  two  to  six  hours,  and  then 
disappears,  leaving  no  other  traces  than  a  sense  of  diminished 
muscular  energy,  in  a  few  instances  accompanied  by  nausea  or 
hiccough,  aud  more  frequently  by  a  burning  sensation  on  urin- 
ating, both  of  which  phenomena  are  of  short  duration. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  remark — and  in  this  our  obser- 
vations corroborate  those  already  made  by  Harley — that  the 
weaker  and  more  inactive  the  epileptic  is,  the  larger  will  be  the 
quantity  of  conium  required  to  affect  him  as  a  narcotic.  And  it 
is  striking,  as  further  asserted  by  Harley,  that  conium  really 
operates  as  a  tonic  upon  the  muscular  system.  In  this  respect 
conium,  when  not  carried  to  the  degree  of  paralyzing  the^  mus- 
cular power,  resembles  in  its  action  cod-liver  oil.  The  fact  is 
quite  remarkable  with  epileptics  taking  three  or  four  drachms  of 
the  juice,  or  thirty  minims  of  Squibb's  fluid  extract,  three 
times  daily,  for  the  irritability  of  the  spinal  system  grailually 
diminishes,  with  notable  improvement  in  their  bodily  condition. 
This  tonic  effect  of  conium  is  no  less  obvious  in  myelitis.  We 
have  in  no  case  noticed  that  conium  interferes  with  the  sensory 
functions. 

We  have  found  the  pulse  re<?ular  throughout  the  operation  of 
conium,  but  not  of  undiminished  force  and  volume,  as  stated  hy 
Harley.     Qjtr  observations  lead  us  lo  believe  that  conia,  from  its 
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special  influence  pn  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  operates  on  the 
innervation  of  the  heart  with  paralj'zing  effect,  the  internal  sen- 
sibility of  the  organ  being  affected  through  the  depressor  nerve, 
or  sensitive  cardiac  branch  of  Cyon,  which  accounts  for  the 
bloodless  condition  of  the  limbs,  from  contraction  of  the  peri- 
pheral blood-vessels,  when  the  full  action  of  conium  is  produced. 
Conium,  therefore,  differs  from  bromide  of  potassium,  which 
operates  in  a  paralyzing  manner  mainly  on  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  sympathetic  system  is  pri- 
marily involved  in  the  production  of  epilepsy,  circulation  being 
thereby  deranged  from  the  inception  of  the  disease.  Hence  the 
advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  the  judicious  employment 
of  remedies  like  bromide  of  potassium  and  conium,  operating 
chiefly  on  the  motor  nervous  tracts  and  the  innervation  of  the 
whole  circulatory  system.  We  look  upon  cerebral  anaemia,  due 
to  excitation  of  the  arterial  nerves,  as  the  initial  link  in  the  chain 
of  epileptic  phenomena.  The  confusion  generally  made  between 
hypersBmia  and  congestion  explains  why  cerebral  hypersemia  may 
be  still  considered  by  some  writers  as  an  etiological  factor  of 
epilepsy.  Hyperiemia  is  a  physiological  phenomenon  of  short 
duration,  depending  upon  stimulus  and  greater  action  of  the 
venous  system,  whereby  the  flow  of  oxygenated  blood  is  accele- 
rated ;  whereas  congestion  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  morbid  pheno- 
menon, the  result  of  vascular  paralysis  of  more  or  less  perman- 
ency, and  causing  stagnation  of  the  blood.  Although  the  capil- 
laries overflow,  as  we  may  sa}^  in  either  case,  hyperaimia  is  of 
such  a  transient  nature  tliat  it  cannot  induce  structural  changes, 
which  are,  however,  the  necessary  consequences  of  congestion. 
Excitation  of  arterial  vaso-motor  nerves  causes  anaimia,  but  such 
excitation,  as  just  observed,  is  momentary;  and,  if  prolonged,  it 
soon  paralyzes  the  arterial  walls,  congestion  following  thereon. 
It  suffices,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  such  teachings  of  the  phy- 
siology of  the  circulatory  systems,  to  understand  how  cerebral 
congestion  must  be,  and  is,  so  intimately  associated  with  epilep- 
sy, notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  anismia  at  the  very  onset 
of  the  epileptic  paroxysm.  The  one — anosmia — is  the  initial, 
the  other — congestion — the  consecutive  phenomenon  of  epilep- 
sy ;  both  originating  in  a  derangement  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem.— Mediuil  Times, 


THE  ACTION  OF  MERCURY  ON  CHILDREN. 

By  Wm.  Stephenson,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital 

for  Sick  Children. 

Dr.  Stephensox,  after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  pepsin 
is  often  more  useful  than  mercury  in  children  in  whom  there  is 
derangement  of  the  alimentary  apparatus,  even  when  the  latter 
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is  apparently  moro  hepatic  than  stomachic  in  its  origin,  remarks 
in  substance  as  follows : — There  is  a  very  prevalent  error,  that 
children  are  less  susceptible  to  the  constitutional  action  of 
calomel  than  adults.  This  opinion  is  based  solely  npon  the 
difficulty  of  salivating  young  children.  The  truth  is,  children  are 
more  readily  affected  and  more  readily  injured  by  mercury  than 
adults.  We  have  not  salivation  as  a  guide,  but  take  another  index. 
In  syphilitic  children  I  have  frequently  observed  decided  results 
in  six  days  from  a  grain  of  gray  powder  night  and  morniDg. 
Although  this  is  a  therapeutic  rather  than  a  physiologrcal  actios, 
it  yet  indicates  that  the  system  is  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  drug. 

A  smaller  amount  properly  given  will,  however,  produce  very 
perceptible  effects.  Mercury  produces  in  children  a  state  of  pal- 
lor, feebleness,  sickness,  and  fretfulness,  with  green  mucous 
evacuations.  The  result  depends  mudh  upon  the  method  of 
administration.  The  effect  is  produced  in- two  ways:  firt-t,  by 
the  irritant  action  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membranes;  and 
secondly,  by  the  action  on  the  S3'stem  in  general.  Much  of  the 
depressing  influence  may  be  av^oided  by  careful  administration. 
Another  effect  is  the  production  of  anemia.  This  I  regard  a 
most  important  symptom  to  be  watched  for  in  the  administration 
of  mercury  to  children.  If  we  take  the  depressing  influence 
and  the  production  of  anemia,  and  not  salivation,  as  our  tests, 
we  may  afSrm  that  children  are  at  least  as  easily  affected  as 
adults  by  mercurials. 

In  simple  intestinal  derangements,  where  a  healthy  child  is 
suffering  from  constipation,  and  passing  white  chalky  stools,  I 
have  treated  some  such  cases  with  mercury  alone.  The  results 
have  been :  first,  griping,  without  change  in  the  character  of  the 
motions ;  then  the  passages  are  more  frequent,  softer,  and  mixed 
with  green ;  then  the  mercurial  motions  proper  are  obtained,  and 
continue  for  some  days.  Stopping  the  remedy ;  in  favorable 
cases  a  return  to  healthy  evacuations  takes  place,  but  very  grad- 
ually, and  seldom  without  some  other  remedial  agency ;  in  other 
cases,  the  old  chalky  motions  again  appear.  A  dose  of  castor- 
oil,  and  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  will  often  bring  about  a 
more  speedy  result;  and  when  compared  with  rhubarb  and  pho9> 
phate  of  soda,  the  action  of  mercury  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

In  cases  where  there  is  diarrhea  with  copious  white  stools, 
mercury  has  seemed  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  obsti- 
nate and  protracted  retching  of  a  bilious  attack,  I  have  seen  the 
vomiting  arrested  by  a  few  grains  of  calomel.  I  employ  it  in 
some  cases  in  robust  children,  where  the  vomiting  is  obstinate 
and  the  bowels  confined,  without  a  tendency  to  irritability  of  the 
mucDUs  membrane.  It  should  be  given  in  full  dose,  and  not 
repeated.  While  I  would,  then,  limit  the  use  of  mercury  in 
intcsiinal  affections,  I  believe  it  of  great  benefit  in  certain  coa- 
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stitutional  affections.  In  infantile  syphilis  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  it.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  in  ^ases  whero 
I  have  sought  to  produce  change  by  the  use  of  the  iodide  or 
other  preparation  of  potassa,  but  signally  failed,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded bv  administering  mercury. 

Dr.  Stephenson  believes  that  in  syphilis  mercury  acts  not  on 
the  blood,  but  upon  the  tissue  cells,  and  that  it  does  not  cure 
syphilis  by  removing  the  diathesis,  but  by  modifying  the  results 
of  the  diathesis ;  and  hence,  in  a  strict  sense,  it  does  not  cure 
syphilis. 

His  experience  teaches  him  that  mercury  acts  most  beneficially 
in  the  sluggish  constitutions  of  strumous  and  syphilitic  diathesis, 
and  most  injuriously  in  the  tubercular  diathesis.  Hisconclu> 
sions  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Mercury  may  be  employed  to  iafiuence  the  constitutionwith 
perfect  safety,  and  without  any  injurious  eifccts  on  the  general 
health. 

2.  That  to  obtain  its  therapeutical  action  it  is  not  necessary 
to  produce  its  visible  ph^'siological  action,  and  that  it  becomes 
injurious  so  soon  as  these  are  manifested. 

3.  That  in  children  its  injurious  effects  are  as  easily  induced  as 
in  adults,  but  must  be  looked  for  in  its  depressing  influence  and 
deterioration  of  the  blood. 

4.  That  it  should  be  only  used  to  stimulate  nutritive  changes, 
not  to  alter  the  blood,  and  that  it  should  be  administered  occa- 
sionally and  at  intervals,  not  continuously. 

5.  That  its  use  in  modifying  acute  inflammatory  action  is  very 
limited,  but  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  power  over 
the  products  of  inflammation,  in  starting  the  processes  of  reso- 
lution and  absorption. 

6.  That  no   amount  of  abuse  of  the  medicine  can  in  any  way  " 
invalidate  the  results  of  its  eft'ects  when  it  has  cured  where  other 
remedies  have  failed,  or  lessen  in  anj'  measure  the  position  which 

I  here  defend  of  a  judicious  use  of  the  medicine. — Edinbur^k  Med. 
Jour. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRIC- 
TURE OF  THE  URETHRA. 

By  W.  F.  Tkevan,  B.  A.,  F.  R-  C.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the  West  London  Hos- 
pital and  to  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital.  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

I  intend  here  to  make  a  few  very  brief  remarks  on  the  path- 
ology and  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  as  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  do  more  than  merely  enunciate  a  series  of  facts 
which  I  have  by  inquiry  ascertsined.     It  appears  to  iflc  that,  in 
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order  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  I'esults,  we  must  be  thorougUj 
acquainted-with  certain  facts  required  to  be  elicited;  next, see 
what  are  the  indications  as  to  a  scientific  treatment ;  and,  lastly, 
we  must  find  out  the  values  of  the  varying  remedial  agents  which 
we  propose  to  ourselves  as  means  of  cure.     I  am  constantlj*  in 
the  habit  of  putting  to  students,  who  have  undergone  a  profes- 
sedly thorough  course  of  surgical  training,  this  simple  question : 
When  would  you  say  that  a  man  was  suffering  from  stricture 
of  the  urethra  ?.— and  I  rarely  get  a  correct  answer.     Students 
have  but  a  vague  and  unsatisfictory  knowledge  of  the  patho- 
logical state.     How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? — for  most 
surgeons  would  declare  that  if  a  No.  10  English  catheter  couM 
be  passed  into  a  man's  bladder,  there  could  be  no  stricture;  and 
we  thus  have  this  most  extraordinary  and  serious  fact  presented 
that  the  urethra  may  dwindle  down  to   one-third  its  natural 
calibre,  without  so  grave  a  pathological  state  being  recognized- 
nay,  I  would  say,  not  even  suspected.     I  consider  that  the  diag- 
nostic power  of  an  educated  surgeon  ought  to  be  something 
m6re  and  above  .the  untutored  perception  of  a  working  man; 
but  in  this  complaint  it  is  not  so,  for  it  usuallj^  happens  that  the 
patient  is  the  first  to  discover  the  existence  of  a  stricture  by 
informing  us  that  he  has  a  diflSculty  in  making  water.     Not  until 
the  enemy  is  at  the  door  is  the  surgeon  aware  of  his  presence; 
scout  or  skirmisher  he  hath  not.     It  ought  to  be  our  aim  to 
recognize  the.  disease  in  its  earliest  incipiency,  and  so  abolish 
all  necessity  for  any  recourse  to  operative  procedures.     Can  we 
do  so  ?    Most  certainly.     If  there  be  one  complaint  which  more 
than  another  worries  a  patient,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  it  is 
tJie  continuous  presence  of  a  gleet ;  and  for  this  disease  he  goes 
about  from  hospital  to  hospital  seeking  to  get  it  cured.    Now,  if 
such  a  patient  present  himself  to  us  with  a  gleet  of  more  than 
kIx  months'  duration,  we  shall  always,  on  examining  the  urethra, 
find  important  pathological  alterations,  the  most  serious  of  which 
is  contraction.  The  only  instrument  which  can  effect  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  knowledge  we  seek  is  the  bougie  a  boule.     I  define 
stricture  to  be  "any  diminution  of  the  natural  calibre  of  the 
urethra,  the  result  of  the  contraction  of  organized  lymph."   This 
definition,  consequently,  embraces  the  disease  in  all  its  stages ; 
and  if  we  diagnose  the  complaint  in  its  earliest  incipiency,  we 
shall  render  the  sufferer  an  immense  service,  for  we  shall  entirely 
purge  the  disease  of  its  evil  effects  on  his  renal  organs,  and 
abolish  all  operative  procedures.     The  first  sign  ot  a  stricture  i? 
the  presence  of  a  gleet  of  more  than  six  months'  duration  ;  aud» 
long  before  we  have  the  sy'mptoms  resulting  from  a  mechanical 
contraction,  we  have  usually  some  more  or  less  well-define<l 
symptoms,  such  as  increased  micturition,  pain  in  the  loins  or 
perineum,  trembling  at  the  knees  whilst  urinating,  or  a  seosatiou 
of  cold  water  running  down  the  spine.     I  would,  however,  insist 
upon  one  point,  and  that  is,  whenever  a  patient  comes  to  us  com- 
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plaining  of  a  gleet  of  some  months*  duration,  we  ought  never 
to  omit  to  examine  the  urethra  with  the  ball-staff. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  seats  and  physical  attributes  of 
strictures.  Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  mind  that  stricture  is  atrophy, 
not  hypertrophy;  and  that  not  only  does  the  urethra  become 
contracted,  but  also  tortuous,  which  latter  fact  shows  the  inap- 
plicability of  metal  instruments  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
Strictures  are  usually  situated  in  the  triangular  ligament,  and 
their  division  into  bulbous  and  membranous  is  entirely  artificial » 
and  not  warranted  by  any  facts;  I  group  these  together,  and  call 
them  alike  ^'subpubic,''  thus  simplifying  the  nomenclature.  It 
will  be  found  that  this  stricture  is  usually  at  a  spot  five  inches 
and  a  half  from  the  meatus  externum.  Why  is  this  variety  of 
stricture  the  most  common?  For  the  siny)le  reason  that,  when 
there  is  increased  vascularity  between  the  canal  and  the  ligament, 
the  latter  commences  to  act  as  an  irritant  and  constricting  agent 
by  preventing  the  expansion  of  the  urethra  in  the  act  of  micturi- 
tion. But  3'ou  may  say  to  me — How,  then,  is  it  we  sometimes 
get  a  penile  stricture  without  a  subpubic  one  V  For  the  reason 
that  we  constantly  meet  with  men  whose  fibrous  apertues  are 
larger  than  they  ought  to  be.  If  the  aperture  in  the  triangular 
ligament  be  larger  than  the  normal  size,  the  edges  of  the  opening 
will  not  exercise  any  constriction  on  the  urethra  when  expanded 
in  the  act  of  micturition.  If,  therefore,  we  meet  with  penile 
stricture  onl3%  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  because  the  patient  has 
a  very  large  aperture  in  his  triangular  fascia.  If  we  examine 
one  hundred  patients,  we  shall  find  that  eighty  have  the  subpubic 
form  of  stricture ;  eighteen  the  penile  variet}^  which  is  situated 
at  a  spot  varying  from  2^  in.  to  3^  in.  from  the  meatus  externus ; 
i^nd  the  remaining  two  have  strictures  at  the  orifice,  which  I  con- 
sequently call  orificial.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  subpubic  stric- 
ture without  finding  some  induration  or  leatheriness  at  the  penilo 
spot  Orificial  strictures  are  often  caused  by  chancrous  ulcera- 
tion. I  have  measured  the  urethrae  of  one  hundred  adult  males^ 
and  find  the  average  length  to  be  7}  inch,  thus  rather  shorter 
than  is  usually  supposed.  Strictures  give  to  the  bougie  a  boulc 
either  the  sensation  of  travelling  through  a  tunnel,  or  the  feeling 
of  passing  through  a  sharp  and  well-defined  rinff.  1  therefore 
speak  of  strictures  as  being  either  tunnel  or  ring  strictures.  Sub- 
pubic strictures  are  generally  of  the  former  kind,  whilst  orificial 
are  of  the  latter.  Pcuile  strictures  are  as  often  ring-like  as 
tunnel-like. 

What  is  the  result  required  to  effect  a  cure  of  a  stricture?  No 
urethra  can  ever  be  said  to  be  cured  till  the  diseased  and  con- 
tracted portion  is  restored  to  its  normal  calibre.  Some  time  ago 
I  instituted  a  series  of  practical  inquiries  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  normal  capacity  of  the  urethra,  and  I  found  that  the  subpubic 
urethra  will  admit  the  terminal  joint  of  the  forefinger  without 
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laceration.  The  results  will  be  found  at  p.  186  of  the  "  Patho- 
logical Society's  Transactions  "  for  1866.  Now,  all  means  which 
have  not  for  their  end  the  restoration  of  the  urethra  to  its  normal 
calibre  will  fail — that  is  to  say,  if  the  urethra,  by  dilatation,  sud- 
den or  gradual,  rupture,  or  incision,  be  only  enlarged  to  a  dia- 
meter less  than  its  normal  capacity,  we  shall  most  infalliblj  have 
a  return  of  the  contraction,  unless  we  from  time  to  time  keep  cp 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  to  that  which  we  had  stretched  it  In 
severe  forms  of  stricture  there  is  only  one  instrument  that  can  be 
introduced,  and  that  is  the  French  filiform  bougie ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  that,  with  patience  and  perseverance,  a  surgeon 
will  rarely  fail  to  introduce  this  instrument.  Whatever  treatment 
be  adopted  for  stricture,  it  must  always  be  followed,  and  nearly 
always  preceded,  *by  gradual  dilatation.  It  thus  appears  that 
there  is  only  one  which  can  be  called  the  treatment — that  by  gra- 
dual dilatation ;  all  other  methods  are  merely  auxiliaries.  The 
bougie  can  near!}'  always  dispense  with  the  knife  or  dilator,  bat 
the}'  are  useless  without  the  bougie.  In  a  limited  number  of 
cases  the  bougie  will  fail  to  enlarge  the  contracted  urethra  beyond 
a  certain  point,  or  if  dilated  to  a  considerable  size,  it  will  speedily 
contract  again.     In  such  cases  an  operation  is  desirable. 

All  operations  on  the  urethra  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  which  burst  the  stricture  by  lacerating,  and  those  which 
divide  it  by  cutting.  Which  are  preferable  ?  Surgical  pathology 
settles  the  point  at  once,  for  we  know  that  there  is  more  contrac- 
tion after  a  laceration  than  after  a  cut.  Hence  we  ought  to 
choose  that  kind  of  operation  which  is  attended  with  the  least 
contraction,  which,  consequently,  will  be  the  cutting  one.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Syme's  operation  in  the  practice  of  dif- 
ferent surgeons,  and  from  all  I  have  heard  of  it  as  practiced  bj 
its  originator,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  never  to 
be  resorted  to  unless  the  state  of  the  perineum  is  such  as  to  pre- 
clude all  other  operations.  The  treatment  of  stricture  by  forcible 
rupture  would  seem  in  this  country  to  be  following  a  similar  fate 
to  what  it  had  in  Paris,  where  it  was  first  introduced,  as  it  has 
been  discontinued  by  Sir  W.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Coulson,  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  and  other  surgeons.  The  unknown  rate  of  mortality 
attached  to  it  is  not  calculated  to  recommend  it,  and  I  am  aware 
of  twenty-one  deaths  which  have  followed  its  use  in  the  hands  of 
different  hospital  surgeons.  The  great  advantages  which  gradual 
dilatation,  when  carried  out  by  the  French  elastic  instruments, 
possesses  over  all  other  methods  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  harmless, 
no  death  ever  having  taken  place  from  its  employment,  and  that 
It  can  be  emplo3'ed  in  the  most  diseased  subject  without  the 
slightest  fear.  It  is  also  the  only  treatment  which  can  restore 
:he\irethra  to  its  normal  calibre. 
But  whatever  operation  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  strlctarc, 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  regular  use  of  the  bougie  for  the 
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rest  of  the  patient's  life,  as  no  known  method  of  treatment  is  free 
from  an  infallible  relapse  apart  from  its  use.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that,  inasmuch  as  in  the  majority  of  strictures  the  bougie 
can  effect  all,  and  more  than  the  knife  or  dilator  can  do,  and, 
unlike  them,  can  never  kill  a  patient,  it  presents  itself  to  us  for 
our  acceptance  with  recommendations  possessed  by  no  other 
known  instrument ;  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  bougie  will 
be  used  when  urethrotomes  and  dilators  are  forgotten. 

The  treatment  of  stricture  may  be  summed  up— 1.  Gradual 
dilatation,  wherever  possible.  2.  Subcutaneous  urethi*otomy, 
wnerever  desirable.  3.  External  urethrotomy,  without  a  guide, 
wherever  necessitated. — Lftncei, 


CASES  OF  CANCER  TREATED  WITH  CUNDURANQO. 

By  D.  W.  Bliss,  M.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Professor  of  Urinary 
Pathology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Georgetown  College . 

My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  remarkable  agent 
during  a  professional  attendance  upon  Mr.  Flores,  the  Minister 
from  Ecuador,  through  whom  his  government  had  conveyed  to 
our  Secretary  of  State  a  portion  of  the  shrub,  together  with 
printed  statements  of  its  successful  employment  by  eminent 
South  American  physicians.  Having  always  conceited  that  a 
remed}''  would  sooner  or  later  be  discovered  for  the  cure  of  car- 
cinoma and  tuberculosis,  so  long  the  opprohria  medicince^  I  was  at 
once  interested  in  the  direct  and  encouraging  exposition  of  the 
Quito  doctors.  With  the  hope  of  ben^tting  my  own  patients, 
and  effecting  some  good  for  others,  I  determined  promptly  to 
test  its  merits  by  actual  experiment,  regardless  of  the  charges 
and  possible  opposition  to  which  I  knew,  my  honest  efforts 
would  be  subjected  by  the  hypercritical  and  ungenerous  of  my 
professional  confreres.  Fortunately,  several  cases  of  unequiv- 
ocal carcinoma  were  then  under  treatment  Accustomed  to  the 
remorseless  ravages  of  a  malady  for  which  even  the  8urgeon*8 
knife  afforded  no  adequate  relief,  I  approached  the  experiment 
not  without  misgivings  of  success,  but  with  the  fixed  purpose  to 
render  the  test  as  complete  as  the  limited  supply  of  the  plant, 
in  my  possession  would  allow. 

Mrs.  Matthews,  the  mother  of  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  had 
been  the  victim  of  mammary  cancer  for  a  long  period,  which 
had  already  assumed  secondary  and  constitutional  symptoms  in 
a  marked  degree.  On  the  20th  of  April  last,  I  placed  her  on  the 
decoction  of  cundurango,  and  had  the  gratification  of  observing 
an  early  and  decided  change  for  the  better,  in  both  the  local  and 
general  conditions.  One  of  its  almost  immediate  effects  was  the 
relief  of  pain,  and  a  free  diaphoresis,  characterized,  by  an  odor 
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distinctly  observable  of  the  infusion  itself.  Upon  the  return  of 
Mrs.  Matthews  to  her  place  of  residence  in  Indiana,  I  still  con- 
tinned  to  direct  her  treatment,  and  furnished  the  requisite  sup- 
plies of  the  medicine.  i 

On  the  9th  of  May,  just  thirteen  days  after  the  commeBcemeDt 
of  the  new  remedy,  her  husband  addressed  me  a  letter,  Irom 
which  I  make  the  following  extracts : 

^*  The  stony  condition  of  the  tumor  has  given  place  to  softness. 
This  morning  I  notice  about  one-third  of  the  surface  has  tamed 
from  a  scarlet  to  a  white  color,  and  it  has  commenced  suppura- 
ting as  though  the  thing  were  dead  and  coming  out  The  whole 
tumor  is  very  much  flattened,  the  discharge  is  different  and  not 
near  so  offensive.  The  greatest  improvement  is  in  her  com- 
plexion. From  a  iallowy^  puffy-looking,  and  somewhat  bluish 
skin,  she  is  regaining  her  old  natural  look,  the  skin  shrinking, 
becoming  wrinkled  and  clear. 

^^  I  am  so  happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  cure  that  I  feel  like  a 
new  man,  as  though  a  ton  of  lead  had  been  lifted  from  my  heart 
Is  it  not  a  little  singular,  it  has  not  had  any  perceptible  effect  on 
her  nervous  system  ?  Her  digestion  is  good,  and  she  b^ns  to 
feel  that  she  will  get  well." 

On  the  I4th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Matthews  writes  as  follows : 

**  This  is  the  seventeenth  day  since  I  commenced  the  use  of 
cundurango;  shall  cease  for  a  few  days,  and  note  carefully  the 
effect  When  I  began  the  treatment,  Mrs.  Matthews'  breast  was 
almost  as  hard  as  a  stone,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  the 
cancer  itself  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  raised  edged,  hard  and 
scarlet-colored,  bleeding  profusely  at  the  slightest  touch,  emitting 
an  odor  of  the  most  sickening  and  disagreeable  kind,  dischars- 
ing  a  brownish,  cancerous,  limpid  fluid;  the  countenance  bloated, 
tallowy-looking,  with  a  bluish  pallor  of  the  whole  face;  the  lips 
turned  blue  at  the  least  exertion,  so  that  1  have  been  very  much 
alarmed,  fearing  a  rapid  crisis  and  dissolution ;  at  the  same  time 
the  tumor  itself  enlarged  with  fearfhl  rapidity,  so  much  so  that 
I  could  notice  the  growth  from  day  to  day. 

**Now  all  is  changed — the  countenance  has  resumed  its  old 
familiar  look ;  she  moves  about  with  great  sprightliness,  the  blue 
of  the  lips  no  longer  indicating  fatigue  or  effort  The  glandular 
swelling  under  the  chin  is  gone;  strength  increasing ;  the  tumor 
itself  much  flattened  and  decreased  in  protuberance ;  the  color 
changed  to  a  white,  maturating  sore ;  the  limpid,  cancerous  dis* 
charge  ceased,  and  in  its  place  a  healthy  discharge  of  white 
matter  much  less  offensive ;  the  hardened  glands  are  soft  to  the 
touch,  the  whole  symptoms  indicating  most  plainly  to  roe  that 
the  treatment  has,  so  far,  neutralized  the  poison  of  the  blood, 
and  that  another  short  campaign  with  cundurango  will  insure  a 
complete  cure." 

On  the  2nd  of  the  present  month  I  visited  Mrs.  Matthews,  at 
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South  Bend,  and  was  indeed  astonished  at  the  rapid  change 
which  had  taken  place.  The  tumor  had  become  soft,  the  color 
natural,  the  secondary  glandular  deposits  had  all  disappeared. 
The  improved  complexion,  muscular  firmness,  and  elasticity  of 
spirits,  all  pointed  to  an  early  and  complete  recovery. 

Mrs.  Handy,  residing  on  M  street  in  this  city,  was  the  next 
subject  of  experiment  with  the  eundurango.  This  was  a  highly 
typical  and  fearfully  advanced  case  of  cancer  uteri.  The  grayish 
color,  unequal,  irregular  elevations  of  the  ulcer  edges,  the  sym- 
pathetic disturbance  of  the  bladder,  the  paroxysms  of  intense 
pain,  together  with  the  hot,  dry,  shrivelled,  yellow  surface,  the 
wasted  muscles,  sunken  eyes,  the  small,  quick,  wiry  pulse, 
revealed  one  of  those  sad  cases,  where  all  hope  of  remedy  fails. 

The  eundurango,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  was  administered 
first  to  Mrs.  Handy  on  the  3l8t  day  of  last  month.  A  regular 
record  has  been  kept  from  day  to  day,  describing  the  least 
change  of  symptoms,  but  I  have  not  the  space  to  introduce  it 
here.  Suffice  it  that  even  in  this  extreme  ease  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  wonderful  remedial  agent  have  been  most  apparent. 
The  pain  has  steadily  declined,  the  diseased  parts  are  less  tume- 
fied and  sensitive,  and  the  discharge  is  very  slightly  offensive. 
The  cachetic  appearance  of  this  patient  has  much  improved,  and 
she  expresses  herself  as  feeling  altogether  better.* 

A  lady  of  the  family  of  Hort.  Mr.  Gorham,  Secretai^  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  has  had  mammary  cancer  of  several 
months*  duration,  and  her  condition  was  pronounced  hopeless 
by  leading  Northern  surgeons.  I  was  called  to  see  her  on  the 
1st  of  June,  of  this  year,  and  found  cancer  of  the  breast,  with 
secondary  deposits  in  the  shoulder  and  humeral  portion  of  the 
left  arm,  attended  by  extreme  rigidity  of  the  neck,  and  almost 
complete  immobility  of  the  affected  limb. 

A  careful  daily  record  has  been  preserved  of  this  case  also,  by 
which  the  most  decided  improvement  is  indicated.  The  mammary 
tumor  has  grown  softer,  and  the  line  of  skin- attachment  bisect- 
log  the  nipple  is  much  less  marked.  The  head,  before  stiff,  is 
now  perfectly  free  and  movable,  while  the  natural  mobility  of 
the  disabled  arm  is  restored,  and  the  tissues,  before  hard,  are 
now  sott  and  natural.  The  general  condition  progresses  favor- 
ably/Mri />a««u  with  the  local  improvement. 

To  both  of  these  last  mentioned  cases  I  have  invited  my  expe- 
rienced professional  friend,  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox,  and  the  history  of  the 
treatment  and  its  results  have  been  carefully  observed  by  that 
eminent  physician.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  letters  have 
been  pouring  in  upon  me  from  persons  at  a  distance,  suffering 
from  cancer,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  use  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  remedy,  and  yet  who  report  marvelous 
improvement  in  all  the  33'mptoms. — N.  Y,  M^d,  Journal, 

*  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  supply  of  eundurango  for  this  patient  was  exhaa.ited  a  vreeft 
ago,  and  no  more  will  be  in  had  until  the  1st  proximo. 
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CAUSATION  OF  SCARLATINA. 

By  Dr.  Alpebb  Cabpentbb. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  on  January 
16th,  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Croydon,  read  a  paper  on  the  Causa- 
tion of  Scarlatina.    He  considered  scarlatina  as  one  of  a  seria 
of  diseases  which  are  epidemic  at  times,  produced  by  a  combined 
force  resulting  from  the  effect  of  matter  acting  upon  blood  more 
or  less  impure.     The  formula  x  y  e  might  represent  epidemic 
disease.     It  was  proposed  to  consider  x  and  y  as  centric  numbers 
of  the  equation,  as  far  as  the  body  was  concerned,  and  b  as  eccen* 
trie,  as  obtained  from  without.     Thus,  xyz  might  equal  typhoid, 
typhus,  cholera,  or  scarlatina,  according  to  the  particular  quality 
or  power  of  the  number  z.    Dr.  Carpenter  believed  that  scarla- 
tina might  arise  de  novo^  having  an   apparently  spontaneoas 
origin,  in  any  position  in  which  the  elements  required  for  its 
development  were  brought  together,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
proper  physical  influences  necessary  for  its  growth.     Instances 
were  detailed  to  show  how  putrid  and  decomposing  animal  mat- 
ter, blood,  offal,  etc.,  would  cause  scarlatina.    In  the  case  of  three 
separate  families  living  on  a  healthy  hill,  the  disease  seemed 
caused  in  this  case  by  miasma  blowing  from  some  fields  not  far 
distant,  which  had  been  manure*d  with  slaughter-house  refuse. 
Another  case  was  given  of  an  outbreak  of  scarlatina  in  a  school 
of  boys ;  and  nothing  seemed  to  prevent  these  outbreaks  till  it 
was  proved  that  under  the  playground  was  a  cesspool  which 
received  some  refuse  from  a  slaughter-yard.    When  this  was 
directed  elsewhere,  the  outbreaks  of  scarlatina  ceased.     Another 
instance  was  that  where  some  children  sleeping  over  a  fowl- 
house,  in  which  the  fowls  were  killed  and  the  blood  poured  on 
the  floor,  were  all  attacked  with  scarlatina.     Dr.   Caq)enter'8 
inquiries  extended  over  ten  years,  and  comprised  268  cases  of 
scarlatina  that  he  had  attended  without  one  fatal  result.     Dr. 
Thorowgood  said  that  though  he  had  never  considered  scarlet 
fever  to  be  one  of  those  forms  of  fever  that  might  be  generated 
by  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition,  defective  drainage,  or 
other  sanritary  short-comings,  yet  the  conviction  was  strong  in 
bis  mind  that  the  disease  might  be  rendered  increasingly  severe 
and  malignant  when  any  of  these  were  present  in  a  community 
invaded  by  the  disease.     Dr.  Simms  inquired  whether  Dr.  Car- 
penter could  point  out  the  one  essential  cause  of  scarlet  fever. 
Dr.  Richardson,   alluding  to  his  former  researches  on  scarlet 
fever,  said  that  he  believed  all  he  had  at  that  time  stated  to  be  in 
the  main  still  as  true  as  ever.     It  was  important  to  study  the 
conditions  of  body  favorable  to  the  development  of  scailot  fever. 
His  own  experience  would  gor  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  as 
fatal  among  the  rich  as  among  the  poor.     The  first  eflect  of  the 
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poison  was  on  the  nervous  .«^ystem.  Much  depended  on  the  pre- 
existing state  of  the  system  in  determiniug  the  severity  of  an 
attack ;  and  at  some  periods  of  the  year  it  seemed  more  fatal  than 
at  others.  Dr.  Routh  inquired  if  the  disease  were  more  fatal 
among  the  people  who  were  engaged  about  slaughter-houses. 
The  President  asked  if  the  amount  of  blood-refuse  which  passed 
into  the  sewers  influenced  perceptibly  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  and  it  those  who  consumed  meat  essences  much  were 
liable  to  scarlatina.  Dr.  Carpenter  believed  the -disease  to  be 
common  in  the  families  of  slaugliter-men  and  butchers ;  and  in 
those  districts  where  much  blood  passed  into  the  sewers  and  then 
became  putrid,  scarlet  fever  was  almost  sure  to  appeal*. — Phil. 
VhwrsUy  Journal. 


MEDICAL  CLEANINGS. 

From  HsDioiix.  Rkcoko. 

Ulceration  op  the  Jugular  Veins. — S.  W.  Gross,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia  {Am.  Jour.  Mtd.  Sciences),  reports  thirteen  cases  of 
ulceration  of  the  jugular  veins,  communicating  with  an  abscess 
or  aa  open  sore,  from  which  the  subjoined  prai^ical  lessons  are 
deduced : 

Jf'irsL  That  acute,  destructive  inflammation  of  the  tissues  of 
the  neck,  and  deeply  seated  abscess,  which  has  existed  for  some 
time,  and  suddenly  takes  on  acute  action,  may,  if  unchecked  in 
their  progress,  lay  bare  and  perforate  bloodvessels,  and  that  this 
result  is  to  be  feared  more  particularly  when  diffuse  cellulitis 
follows  orave  forms  of  scarlatina,  or  other  acute  speciflc  diseases. 

Secondly.  That  scrofulous  abscesses  and  ulcers  are  not  always 
vidolent,  but  may  under  favorable  circumstances,  that  is,  in  an 
enfeebled,  broken-down  condition  of  the  system,  rapidly  assume 
phafi;edenic  action,  and  lead  to  the  same  complication  ;  and 

Thirdly.  That  the  large  arterial  and  venous  trunks  are  more 
liable  to  be  involved  than  their  branches. 

Ovarian  Cysts. — 6.  D.  Beebee,  M.  D.  of  Qhicago,  III.  (Am. 
Jour.  Med.  Sciences),  observes,  in  regard  to  ovarian  cysts,  what 
he  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  stated,  viz. :  that  besides 
the  well  known  tendency  of  monocysts  to  become  polycysts  with 
advanced  growth,  there  exists  the  further  tendency  to  a  cancer- 
ous degeneration  While  the  fluid  found  in  the  primary  cyst 
contains  more  or  less  coagulable  material,  the  fluid  obtained 
from  the  secondary  cysts  is  much  more  highly  charged,  an :)  in 
fiorne  instances  will,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  coagulate  to 
solidity.  This  has  suggested  the  probability  that,  as  a  larger 
amount  of  plasma  is  here  produced  than  attains  the  lull  develop- 
ment of  normal  tissue,  degeneration  of  the  exudation  corpuscle 
and  medullary  carcinoma  results.     This  view  of  the  cancerous 
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tendency  of  polycysts  bas  given  force  to  the  recommendation  of 
an  early  extirpation. 

Influence  op  Bromide  of  Potassium  on  Opium.— J.  M.  Da- 
Costa,  M.  D.,  of  Pliiladelphia  (Am.  Jour,  Med,  Science*),  calls 
attention  to  the  happy  influence  of  bromide  of  potassium  on 
opium.  It  does  not  destroy  either  the  anodyne  or  the  hypnotic 
effects  of  the  opiate ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  heightens  both, 
and  more  particularly  the  latter.  To  quote  from  a  patient^s 
letter :  '*  The  more  bromide  I  took  the  sooner  do  I  get  sleep 
after  a  dose  of  opium.  Two  doses  of  bromide  (20  grs.  each) 
are  not  usually  enough  to  counteract  the  exciting  effects,  and 
procure  sleep  under  five  or  six  hours  from  the  time  of  taking." 
The  faintness  from  opium  is  the  phenomenon  most  markedlj 
prevented ;  next  in  the  readiness  of  being  influenced  stand  the 
headache,  vertigo,  and  nausea:  then  the  itching  of  the  surface, 
and  dry  mouth.  The  bromide  has  seemed  to  act  best  when  it  is 
given  some  hours  before  the  opium,  and  40  to  60  grains — gene- 
rally 40  grains — prove  suflScient. 

Hydrate  of  Chloral  in  Singultus. — ^T.  L.  Leavitt,  M.  D.,  of 
Gcrmantown,  Pa.  (Am.  Jour,  Med.  ScUnces)y  records  a  distress- 
ing case  of  singultus  which  was  relieved  by  five- grain  doses  of 
chloral  hydrate  in  solution.  The  affection  was  almost  imme- 
diately arrested  by  it,  and  never  afterwards  failed  to  control  the 
spasm  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  proving  of  the  greatest 
comfort  to  the  last  remaining  hours  of  the  sick  man. 

Tubercular  Pneumonia. — D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia (Am,  Jour.  Afed.  Sciences),  believes  that  the  term  tuber- 
cular pneumonia  is  adapted  to  the  following  class  of  cases :  When 
a  patient  affected  with  tuberculosis  is,  from  exposure  to  cold  or 
damp,  or  to  sudden  transitions  of  atmospheric  temperature,  or 
from  deficient  clothing,  attacked  with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia, 
the  course  of  the  disease  towards  a  fatal  termination  is  very 
rapid,  as  well  on  account  of  the  crippled  condition  of  the  tubcr- 
culated  lung,  rendering  it  incapable  of  sustaining  the  inflamma- 
tory process  set  up  in  its  tissues,  until  a  favorable  close  occurs, 
as  from  the  depressed  vitality  of  the  entire  system,  which  is  in- 
variably attendant  upon  tubercnlosifi,  precluding  a  resort  to  the 
therapeutic  means  adopted  to  arrest  the  inflammation  of  the  lang 
tissues  previously  to  their  entire  disorganization.  The  profes- 
sion almost  universally  recognize  the  convenience  of  the  term 
tubercular  meningitis,  tubercular  peritonitis,  etc. ;  why  not  also, 
then,  tubercular  pneumonia  ?  indicating,  respectively,  inflamma- 
tion seated  in  the  tuberculosed  meninges  of  the  brain,  in  a  tuber- 
cuiosed  peritoneum,  in  tut>ercular  lungs,  etc. 

A  New  Clamp  in  Ovariotomy. — ^Washington  L.  Atlce.  M.  D., 
of  Philadelphia  (Am,  Jour,  Med.  Sciences),  states  that  in  hia 
numerous  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  ovary  he  has  tried 
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everj-  method  of  securing  the  pedicle,  except  that  of  pocketing  it, 
and  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  clamp  is  the  safest, 
be^it  and  most  successful  in  its  results.  This  accords  with  the 
experience  of  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Wells,  of  London.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  some  importance  to  select  that  form  of  instrument  which 
will  best  meet  the  objects  to  be  attained.  Until  recently  he  ha^ 
used  the  one  employed  by  Mr.  Wells  in  his  earlier  oi>eration8, 
simplified  in  its  mechanism,  but  essentially  the  same  in  action* 
Still,  the  results  are  not  quite  satisfactory,  particularly*  with  a 
large  pedicle,  as  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  not  sufficiently 
approximated. 

To  overcome  these  objections,  he  has  modified  the  form  of  the 
clamp  so  that  the  pedicle  may  be  compressed  in  the  linear  direc- 
tion of  the  wound,  and  at  the  same  time  to  limit,  within  certain 
points,  the  expansion  or  spreading  of  the  pedicle  when  the 
blades  of  the  clamp  are  screwed  together. 

Case  OF  Anosmia. — Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia  {Amer,  Jour, 
Med.  Sciences),  related  at  a  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  a  case  of  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  following 
a  blow  on  the  occiput 

Puerperal  Eclampsia. — Froip  an  extended  view  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  the  following  conclusions 
are  drawn :  1st.  l^hat  convulsions  are  centric  or  eccentric ;  2d» 
That  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  although  productive 
of  a  comatose  state,  is  not  the  cause  of  convulsions ;  3d.  Tliat. 
convulsions  follow  directly  the  loss  of  blood  on  stoppage  of  the 
circulation  of  the  brain;  4th.  That  the  whole  motor  nervoua 
tract  is  involved  in  the  production  of  convulsions,  and  that  other 
portions  of  the  brain  are  not  directly  instrumental  in  producing 
them;  5th.  Convulsions  are  consequent  to  the  abstraction  of 
nutrition  in  the  motor  portion  of  the  brain ;  6th.  Anaemia  pre- 
disposes to  convulsions;  7th.  That  anaemia  is  produced  by  albu- 
minuria, and  connected  with  this  is  dropsy;  8th,  That  the  blood 
in  albuminuria  and  dropsy  is  deprived  of  its  nutrient  elements, 
and  becomes  hydropic;  9th.  That  the  constitution  of  the  urine 
corresponds  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  the  amount  of 
urea  in  it  is  in  accordance  with  that  found  in  the  blood ;  10th. 
That  neither  urea  nor  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  hlood  con- 
stitutes the  cause  of  convulsions;  11th.  That  in  albuminuria  the 
predominant  symptoms  axe  soix^r  and  coma;  12th.  That  albu- 
minuria is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  category  of  diseases  as 
hemorrhage ;  13th.  That  from  the  constitution  of  the  blood  in 
pregnancy,  and  especially  when  its  hydropic  condition  is  in- 
creased by  albuminuria,  there  is  engendered  an  especial  aptitude 
to  the  occurrence  of  convulsive  attacks,  which  has  been  called 
convuUihUity.  This  depends  upon  altered  nutrition  in  the  nerve 
centres ;  14th.  That  puerperal  eclampsia  and  epilepsy  are  anafo- 
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goiis  affections ;  15th.  That  the  mechanism  of  convulsions  in- 
volves the  production  of  syncope,  which  depends  upon  the  sus- 
pension of  the  hearths  action,  and  that  this  occurs  through  the 
instrumentality  of  reflex  action,  by  shock,  or  by  loss  of  blood; 
16th.  That  the  carbonic  acid  of  venous  blood  is  not  the  origia- 
ating  cause  of  convulsions ;  17th.  That  the  order  of  convulsive 
movements  is  progressive,  from  above  downwards.     Syncope 
and  loss  of  consciousness  constitute  the  first  symptoms ;  secondly, 
convulsions  begin  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and  face,  and  then 
occur  in  those  of  the  larynx,  throat,  chest  and  extremities; 
thirdly,  when  laryngismus  or  complete  asphyxia  is  produced, 
the  convulsions  are  suspended  by  coma;  18th.  That  if  air  be 
gradually  introduced  into  the  veins  of  an  animal,  asphyxia  is 
produced  and  no  convulsions  occur;  but  if  introduced  suddenly, 
so  as  to  distend  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  prevent  its  con- 
tractions, convulsions  immediately  follow.   The  same  is  the  case 
with  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  gases;  19th.  When  air 
and  other  gases  are  introdaced  into   the  carotid  arteries,  in 
amount  sufficient  to  produce  pressure,  apoplectic  symptoms  are 
the  consequence ;  but  if  air  or  carbonic  acid,  in  quantity  capable 
of  being  absorbed  by  the  blood,  be  introduced,  its  presence  is 
tolerated  by  the  brain  ;  20th.  That  carbonic  acid  is  irrespirable, 
and  positively  stupefying  when  inhaled,  hence^ asphyxia  can  be 
produced  by  it;  21st.  That  when  asphyxia  is  produced  in  the 
course  of  convulsions  by  the  impediment  to  respiration,  and  the 
blood  becomes  completely  venous  in  the  lungs  and  circulation, 
it,  in  connection  with  the  pressure  induced  by  impeded  respira- 
tion, terminates  the  attack  by  a  species  of  narcotism.     In  this 
Way  convulsions  are  self-limited. 

A  New  Vesicant. — The  Dutch  physicians  of  Java  have  for 
some  time  used  a  vesicating  tincture  which  is  described  by  a 
contributor  to  the  Awtralian  Medical  Journal  as  follows:  Like 
Cantharides,  Tinct.  Audol  Andol  is  obtained  from  a  fly  which  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  China,  and  is  of  a  dull,  leaden,  dirty 
color,  aud  about  twice  the  size  of  the  Spanish  fly;  in  general 
appearance  being  not  unlike  the  large  Australian  blow  fly.  The 
tincture,  which  is  the  only  preparation  which  the  writer  bad  seen, 
is  i)repared  by  the  Dutch  apothecaries,  who  im|X)rt  considerable 
quantities  of  the  flies  for  this  purpose  from  the  Celestial  Empire. 
The  tincture  is  painted  on  to  the  surface  of  the  part  to  be  vesi- 
cated and  dries  in  a  few  seconds,  its  effect  being  produced  in 
from  three  to  four  hours.  Before  applying  it  the  skin  should  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  with  common  vinegar. 

Conveyance  of  Diseask  by  Disordered  Nerves. — Dr.  Moxon, 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  reports,  in  the  Lancet  of  June  17th,  the  patho- 
logical appearances  in  three  cases,  which  are  evidence  of  this 
singular  power  which  is  thought  by  some  to  reside  in  the  nerr- 
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OU9  system.  In  one,  symmetrioal  bands  of  pleuritic  adhesion 
were  found  to  follow  the  coarse  of  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal 
nerves  of  both  sides  so  exactly,  that  an  examination  of  the  spinal 
cord  was  instituted,  and  at  the  origin  of  these  nerves  was  dis- 
covered an  old  dilatation  of  the  ventricular  cavity,  sufDciently 
Ijirge  to  admit  a  No.  4  catheter,  and  two  inches  long.  This  was 
the  only  abnormal  appearance  in  any  of  the  nervous  centres. 
Another  case,  which  died  of  paraplegia,  was  discovered  to  have 
opposite  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  cartilage,  a  tubercle 
which  occupied,  and  had  nearly  destroyed,  the  cord  at  that  point. 
In  the  abdomen  a  crowded  zone  of  miliary  tubercles  extended 
around  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  lining  the  hypogastrium 
and  false  pelvis.  It  was  remarkable  that  no  tubercle  was  found 
on  the  diaphragm,  omentum,  or  other  viscera. 

Another  patient,  who  during  life  had  had  painful  paraplegia 
with  headaclie,  aphonia,  and  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the 
tongue,  revealed,  after  death,  a  free  scattering  of  soft,  round 
sarcoma  cells  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  in  the  bones.  A  mass 
of  this  cancer  germ  in  the  basilar  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
had  destroyed  the  eighth  and  ninth  cranial  nerves  on  the  left 
aide.  No  visceral  cancer  was  found.  The  muscles  and  nerves 
were  atrophied,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  of 
the  left  side  was  in  a  pulpy  condition.  It  was  not  well  deter- 
mined if  this  degeneration  was  cancerous,  but  the  coincidence  of 
the  location  of  the  cancerous  mass  :it  the  root  of  the  eighth 
nerve,  and  the  degeneration  of  tissues  at  its  distribution,  was  too 
remarkable  to  pass  without  notice. 

Treatment  op  Gonorrhcea. — Mr.  Berkley  Hill  (Lanceiy  April 
29,  1871)  speaks  favorably  of  the  jelly  of  copaiba  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sub-acute  form  of  this  disease.  This  preparation  is 
almost  as  firm  as  calfs-foot  jelly,  very  attractive  to  the  eye  by 
its  rosy  red  color,  and  not  repulsive  to  the  palate,  its  flavor  being 
masked  with  peppermint.  As  it  contains  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  copaiba,  large  quantities  can  be  taken  in  a  small  bulk.  If  a 
piece  as  large  as  a  filbert  be  rolled  in  wafer  paper,  it  can  be 
swollo  wed  without  being  tasted  at  all.  The  first  effects  of  nausea, 
diarrhea,  etc.  are  not  more  frequent  then  from  other  focms  of 
copaihM,  if  indeed  they  be  as  common.  Mr.  Hill  speaks  favor- 
ably of  the  oil  of  sandal-wood,  but  does  not  think  it  superior  to 
copaiba.  The  following  formula  of  Henderson  is  recommened 
in  conditions  not  permitting  the  use  of  copaiba.  Oil  of  sandal- 
wood, one  ounce;  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces;  oil  of 
cinnamon,  tweutj'-five  minims.  Dose,  one  or  two  drachms 
three  times  a  day. 

Suicide  by  Swallowing  Chloroform. — A  case  of  suicide  by 
swallowing  an  ounce  of  chloroform  is  reported  in  Australia, 
which  presents  some  points  of  interest.     The  deceased  man  was 
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sulfering  from  deUrinm  tremens,  brought  on  by  a  long  course  of 
drinking,  and  in  this  state  procured  aiKl  swallowed  the  chloro- 
form. He  immediately  became  insensible.  His  eyelids  could  be 
opened  and  pupils  touched  without  the  slightest  proof  of  sen- 
sibility being  manifested.  When  things  were  at  the  worst,  and 
the  man  apparently  dying,  Mr.  Gilbee  and  Dr.  Neild,  the  medi- 
cal men  in  attendance,  determined  to  try  the  injection  of  ammo- 
nia, according  to  Professor  Halford's  plan  of  treating  snake- 
bites. Ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  two  parts  of 
water,  was  injected  four  times  into  the  veins  of  the  arms.  Two 
drachms  were  injected  altogether.  The  effects  were  most  prom- 
ising: sensibility  returned,  and  after  five  hours  the  patient  couM 
sit  up  and  talk.  He  died,  however,  suddenly  next  day,  appar- 
ently from  syncope.  The  brain  was  found  to  be  highly  conges- 
ted, and  smelled  of  alcohol.  The  liver  was  diseased. — Mtd. 
Timenand  Gazette. 

ExTRACTUM  CoNii  IN  MASTiTfS. — Dr.  Allst?dter  (of  Pe*th)  has 
found  the  use  of  this  remedy  valuable  in  preventing  inflammation 
of  the  breasts  of  receutl}'^  confined  women  as  a  consequence  of 
over- distension  of  the  milk-ducts. 

The  doses  are  to  be  repeated  four  or  six  times  da^ly.  Care  is 
needed  in  the  selection  of  the  extract,  as  it  is  very  variable  in 
quality. — Algem  Med.  Central  Zeitunff. 

Camphor  in  Hospital  Gangrene. — Fifteen  cases  have  been 
reported  by  M.  Netter  (  Qaz.  Med.  de  Paris),  in  which  the  admin- 
istration of  camphor  has  arrested  the  progress  of  hospital  gan- 
grene although  the  disease  was  very  severe. 

Torsion. — Dr.  Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  recently  informed  Dr. 
Fraser,  of  Montreal,  that  he  had  employed  torsion  twio6  on  the 
femoral  artery,  and  once  in  the  brachial,  successfully. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.    By  Fraxi 
Hajstings  Hamilton.  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  tlii?  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery  with  Operationa,  in  Bellevue   Hospital   MedicHl 
College,  et<;.  etc.    P'ourth  Edition^  revised  and  improved.    Illus- 
trated with  322  cu^3.    8vo,  pp.  789.    Fhlladolphla:  Henry  C.  I-Ksa. 
Cincinnati :  B.  Clarke  &  Co.    1871. 
Till?,  undoubtedly  the  best  work  on  Fractures  aiwl  Dislocations  In 
the  English  language,  has  reached  a  fourth  edition,  showing  the  verjr 
high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  profession.     Tlie  Edinburgh 
JMeUkal  Journal  in  speaking  of  it  says :  •*  In  fullness  of  detail,  sim- 
plicity of  orrangemont,  and  accuracy  of  description,  this  work  stand* 
unrivalled.*' 
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Amon^  the  improvemeDto  Qf  the  present  edition  arc  that  discusRions 
which  occupied  considerable  space  in  former  editions  in  repfani  to  the 
TUlue  of  certain  specimens  claiming  to  represent  bony  nnion  after 
intra-^capsuiar  ft*actnres  of  the  neek  of  the  femur  have  been  omitted ; 
many  obsolete  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  excluded,  and  in  their 
room  more  practical  observations,  ancft  more  efficient  apparel  which 
later  experience  has  supplied  has  been  introduced ;  nearly  one -fourth 
of  the  whole  number  of  illustrations  has  been  chanf^ed,  and  in  most 
cases  bv  the  substitution  of  original  woodcuts,  etc.  etc. 

The  librarv  of  every  physician  who  has  to  do  much  with  fVacturcs 
and  dislooatious  should  hare  this  work  in  it. 


Thr  Manaokmbkt  op  Infancy,  Physiolocal  and  MoitAL.  Intended 
chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Parents.  By  Andrew  Coubr,  M.  D.  Revised 
and  edited  by  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.,  K.  0.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Physician-in-ordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co.    12mo,  pp.  300. 

There  is  information  in  this  little  work  calculated  to  enli«^hten  any 
pliysiciiin,  altliough  it  has  been  prepared  more  particularly  for  parents. 
We  hope  the  profession  will  encourajs^e  its  circulation,  for  we  teel 
assured  that  the  facts  contained  in  it,  if  studied,  would  diminish  n^uch 
the  frij^htfnl  mortality  which  occurs  duilng  the  earlier  periods  of 
infantile  life. 

The  distinguished  editor,  in^his  introduction,  says :  **I  shared  with 
him  (Dr.  Combe)  the  conviction,  that  the  hope  of  diminishinf]^  the  evil 
(infant  mortality)  rests  entirely  on  the  possibility  of  eulio:htening 
parents  and  the  public  on  the  causes  of  such  mortality,  and  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  means  of  its  prevention.  For  these  reasons  I  felt  that 
I  was  not  unprepared  for  the  task  (revising  and  editing  the  work). 
Moreover,  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  could  not  more  usefully  occupy  my 
leisure,  at  the  close  of  a  long  professional  life,  than  in  lending  such  aid 
aa  I  could  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  author;  while 
I  sliould,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  gratiiention  of  paying  a  trit>ute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  much  esteemed  friend. 


Cancer  :  its  Classification  an©  Remkdirs.    By  J.  W,  Brigut,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia :  Published  by  S.  W.  Butlkr,  M.  D.    8ro,  pp.  187. 

The  author  states  that  in  offering  the  following  pages  to  tlicprofes- 
sion,  his  aim  has  been  to  place  in  their  hands  a  work  tlmt  will  save 
them  much  labor  and  toil  in  collecting  facts,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
a  classiflcation  that  will  remove  the  difficult^'  of  having  so  many  names 
for  the  same  form  of  cancer: 

The  contents  of  the  work  consist  of  an:  Introduction;  Preliminary 
Observations;  Treatment  of  Cancer  hy  the  most  eminent  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  Tubercle;  Cancer  defined;  Classification  of  Cancer;  Prepara^ 
tton  and  Composition  of  Remedies  and  Record  of  cases;  Vietcs  of  various 
Authors;  Snrouting  Caulifiotier  Cancer;  LandolJCs  method;  Cancer  of 
Internal  Organs;  Note  on  Cundurango. 

We  have  had  little  or  no  experience  Ourself  with  c&ncer,  but  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  it  a  most  fearful  disease^-ni 
disease  which,  when  an  individual  had  once  contracted,  his  fate  was 
sealed ;  but  our  author  seems  to  regard  it  as  quite  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, for  he  states  on  page  112,  ""Perhap  there  is  not  one  case  in  a 
thousand  that  does  not  commence  as  a  local  disease,  and  if  properly 
treated  in  time  may  be  cured."  Again:  *>'The  great  point  tu  be 
Attained  in  treating  cancer  is  to  remove  every  cell  and  diseased  fibre. 
Having -done  this  w^c  are  sure  of  a  cure."  In  another  place  he  states 
tiiat  in  twenty  years,  since  he  has  laid  aside  the  use  of  the  knife,  he 
lias  not  lost  10  percent,  of  his  patient's,  including  those  oases  that  were 
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too  far  advanced,  when  application  wag  made  to  him,  for  any  treat- 
ment to  succeed. 

As  the  author  does  not  consider  cancer  a  ''blood  disease"  to  be 
treated Iby  constitutional  remedies,  we  can  not  understand  wh^  hedb- 
c*aix1s  the  knife  and  employs  insteiid  cscharotlcs  and  other  topical  ap- 
plications. The  great  principle  of  his  treatment,  as  he  says,  is  to  re- 
move every  cancer  cell,  and  how  more  effectually  can  that  be  done 
than  by  excision,  if  the  operation  extends  sutliciently  far  beyond  tlie 
diseased  parts  ?  During  the  lirst  twenty- live  years  ot  his  practice  tliat 
he  used  the  knife  ho  is  persuaded  that  he  did  not  cure  ten  per  cent  of 
the  cancers  he  cut  out.  they  reappearing  in  a  greater  oi*  less  length  of 
time.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  if  the  principles  of  his  cure  be  correct, 
it  must  be  that  the  want  of  success  with  the  knife  was  because  it  was 
not  used  effectually. 

The  work  is  valuabfe  in  that  besides  containing  the  anthor'sown 
experience,  there  is  presented  quite  ftiUy  the  views  of  very  many  emi- 
nent writers.  In  fact,  it  is  an  epitome  of  pretty  much  all  that  is  known 
•D  the  subject. 

Transactions  op  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society.    1871.   8to, 
pp.  250. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society  of  the  present 
year  come  to  us  printed  on  tinted  paper,  bound  in  llexlblo  covers,  and 
presenting  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  whole  make-np  of  the 
volume  certainly  does  great  credit  to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  G.  V.  Woolen, 
of  Indianapolis. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  consist  of,  besides  the  transactions,  con- 
stitution, by-laws,  lists  of  permanent  and  honorary  members,  the 
address  of  the  president,  Dr.  R.  X.  Todd,  of  Indianapolis,  and  the 
papers  read  before  the  Society',  of  which  tiiere  were  some  sixteen ;  als<» 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Dr.  John  A.  Bobbs,  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Hears,  of  Indianapolis.  Of  course  we  have  not  had  time  to  give  the 
papers  much  attention,  but  from  the  reputiition  which  most  of  the 
authors  of  them  bear,  we  liave  no  doubt  of  their  ability. 

The  volume  of  the  present  year  gives  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
society  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

An  engraving  of  Dr.  Bobbs  forms  the  frontispiece. 


MiititM. 


Cincinnati  College  of  Medi- 

OINK  AND   SURGKRY. — At   a   rCCCUt 

mcetino^  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  this  institution,  the  vacancies  in 
the  Facultv  made  by  the  decease 
of  Prot\  Taliaferro  last  spring,  and 
the  resignation  of  Prof.  Young 
iVom  a  Hospital  rule  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  should  engage  in 
college  teaching,  have  been  tilled. 
Dr.  Thomas,  of  Covington,  who,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  on  a  vote 
recommending  him  to  the  trustees 
for  the  position,  received  three 
votes  to  five  in  opposition,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  surgery ; 


Dr.  Buckner  has  been  transferred 
from  the  chair  of  physiology  to  the 
chair  of  ophthalmofogj' ;  and  Dr. 
Frederick  Anderson  iills  the  chair 
of  physiology,  made  vacant  by  the 
transference*  of  Dr.  Buckner. 

In  consequence  of  two  different 
announcements  having  been  1^ 
sued,  and  for  other  causes,  reports 
have  been  spread  abroad  that  di^ 
sensions  and  bickerings  Gxiste<l  in 
the  Faculty,  a  portion  of  the  Trus- 
tees sympathizing  with  one  part\, 
another  wirti  another— that  the  col- 
lege was  about  to  go  to  pieces,  etc. 
From  what  wc  can  learn,  and  we 
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huTe  endeavored  to  glenn  the  facts 
in  the  ease  and  nothing  more,  very 
considerable  dissatisfaction  was 
excited  among  the  majority  against 
the  action  of  the  Trtistees  in  forc- 
ing Dr.  Thomas  upon  them  against 
their  will ;  and  in  some  sharp  cor- 
respondence that  too1<  place  be- 
tween some  of  the  Faculty  and 
some  of  the  Trustees,  considerable 
reflection  was  made  on  Dr.  Thomas' 
willingness  to  allow  himself  ta  be 
forced  upon  an  unwilllncr  Faculty. 
No  one,  however,  has  thought  of 
resigning;  and  students  can  feel 
assured  that  the  coming  course  of 
Lectures  will,  in  no  respect,  be  in- 
ferior to  any  previous  ones.  Those 
who  lal)ored  for  the  institution 
through  good  report  and  ill  report 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  comlort, 
brcaliing  up  old  friendships  and 
malcing  enemies  to  themselves,  uA- 
til  they  got  it  flrmly  planted  on  an 
equality  with  other  schools,  are 
not  the  men  to  abandon  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  to  strangers  and  to 
the  old  enemies  of  the  school,  who, 
now  that  it  is  prosperous,  in  spite 
of  all  their  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
would  come  in  and  take  posses- 
sion. 

Absorption  of  Solid  Sub- 
fftances  into  the  circulation.— 
It  is  Stated  that  Herbst  believed  he 
had  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
the  absorption  of  millc  and  starch 
corpuscles  into  the  chyle  and  blood- 
vessels; and  his  views  were  sup- 
ported by  the  experiments  of 
Bruch.  Dondus  and  Mensonides 
mingled  charcoal  with  the  food  of 
rabbits,  and  found  particles  in  the 
blood  drawn  from  every  region  of 
the  body.  Similar  researches,  we 
learn,  were  undertaken  by  Mar- 
fels  and  Moleschott,  who  gave  to 
frogs  and  dogs  blood  corpuscles 
from  the  choroid,  and  saw  these 
corpuscles  circulating  in  the  web 
of  tlie  frog's  foot. 

Nearly  thirty,  years  acfo,  the  Lan- 
cet says,  CEsterlen  administered 
unguentum  hydrargyri  to  cats,  and 
found  molecules  of  the  metal  in 
their  blood.  Others,  especially 
Voft,  made  a  serHs  of  careful  ex- 
periments, all  showing  that  if  blue 
ointment  w^ere  vigorously  rubbed 


into  the  «shaven  skin  of  cats  and 
dogs,  minute  particles  might  be 
found  in  other  and  more  remote 
organs  of  the  body,  as  the  liver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  ete. 
There  have  been,  indeed,  some  ex- 
perimenters who  have  only  ob- 
tained negative  results;  but  upon 
the  whole,  continues  the  Lancet,  the 
evidence  has  been  of  late  years 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  possibility 
of  the  absorption  of  solid  sub- 
stancee  through  the  uninjured 
membranes  and  skin.  Quite  re- 
cently M.  Heinrich  Auspitz  has 
given  in  the  Wiener  Medizeninishen 
Jahrhuthem  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. He  has  employed  a  substance 
which,  from  its  small  specific 
weight  and  its  strongly  defined 
outline  and  stability,  is  quite  as 
serviceable  as  metallic  silver  and 
coloring  particles.  This  is  rice- 
starch  meal,*  which  is  furthermore 
easili^  recognizable  by  its  reaction 
wich  iodine  and  the  action  of  polar- 
ized light.  The  largest  rice-starch 
grains  jiro  about  twenty  times 
larger  than  the  red  corpuscl«s  of 
the  rabbit,  whilst  the  smallest  are 
rather  smaller  thvt  the  red  cor- 
puscles. He  injected  white  starch 
meal  as  well  as  starch  meal  colored 
blue  with  iodine.  His  first  series 
of  experiments  consisted  of  inject- 
ing the  starch  powder  into  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein,  the  vena  cava 
inferior,  and  the  pulmonary  artery, 
with  a  view  of  testing  how  far  it 
could  be  recognized  when  diffused 
through  the  tissues  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body;  and  he  ob- 
tained the  general  result  that  the 
presence  of  the  granules  could  be 
almost  everywhere  easily  demon- 
strated by  the  appropriate  tests — 
as  in  the  lungs,  right  heait,  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys  and  brain,  and  in 
hemorrhagic  exudates.  Jn  subse- 
quent experiments  he  injected 
starch  molecules  suspended  in 
water  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  into  the  subcutaneous  connec- 
tive tissue ;  in  other  cases  the  starch 
was  suspended  in  oil,  and  similarly 
injected;  and  finally,  in  anothe 
series  of  cases,  the  contents  of  the 
ductus  thoracicus  were  carelully 
investigated    after     injection    of 
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iBtarch  into  the  peritoni^al  cavity 
and  into  the  subcutaneous  connec- 
tive tissue.  Tlic  general  results 
of  all  tht'se  the  Lancet  thus  sums 
up: — Insoluble  formed  materials 
are  undoubtedly  capable  of  bein^r 
absorbed  both  n-om  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  ft'Om  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  into  tlie  circula- 
tion; they  thus  reaoli  the  lun^, 
and,  passmff  through  these  orjjans, 
may  enter  into  the  systemic^circu- 
lation.  In  order  to  gain  entrance 
into  the  veins  tliey  traverse  the 
lymphatic  vascular  system ;  but  it 
is  not  yet  accurately  ascertained 
whether  they  enter  the  circulation 
exclusively  by  this  route.  The 
epidermis  forms  a  serious  but  not 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  absorp- 
tion of  starch-grains  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sliin.  All  these  pro- 
cesses of  absorption  are  materially 
assisted  by  the  presence  of  fat, 
which  is absorbeastill  more  read- 
ily than  starch  grains,  and  enters 
the  circulation  by  the  same  path. 

Microscopy.— We  learn  from  the 
Bec'ord  that  Dr.  J.  G.  Richardson, 
at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Biologi- 
cal and  Microscopical  Section  of 
the  A-cademy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Pliiladelphia,  exhibited  several 
slides  of  microscopic  objects 
mounted  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
acetate  of  potash,  as  reconimended 
by  Max  Scnultze,  and  desired  fur- 
ther to  aslv  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
tion to  this  new  and  valuable  pre- 
servative menstruum.  He  stated 
that  according  to  his  experience, 
cbnfirmatory  of  that  recorded  by 
previous  observers,  it  possessed 
great  advantages,  especially  for  be- 

flnuers  In  microscopy 
he  specimens  exhibited  comprised 
one  of  blood,  three  weelcs  old, 
showing  clearly  the  leucocytes  and 
red  blood  discs— the  latter. although 
flattened,  were  not  cunated,  and 
retained  a  large  proportion  of  their 
coloring  matter ;  one  of  tube  casts 
from  the  urine  of  Bri«^ht^s  disease, 
containing  fatt^  epitlielial  cells; 
one  of  a  specniien  of  croupous 
(rtl)ro-corpuscular)  lymph  stained 
with  carmine,  containing  well  de- 
fined leucocytes;  one  ora  thin  sec- 
tion from   a  tibromatous  tumor; 
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one  of  crystals  of  uric  acid,  whicli 
had  been  slightly  granular  when 
mounted,  but  showed  no  further 
deterioration  during  the  following 
two  weeks. 

In  reply  to  a  question  Dr.  B. 
stated  that  the  solution  employed 
was  made  by  simply  dissolving  an 
avoirdupois  ounce  of  the  dry  ace- 
tate of  potash  (as  sold  b3'  all  drug- 
gis.ts)  in  a  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  river 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  become 
clear  by  standing  a  day  or  two. 

The  Medical  ttEGisTBR  and 
Directory  of  the  United  States 
will  shortly  be  issued  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Toner,  of  Washington,  a  d  will  in- 
clude the  names  of  50,000  physi- 
cians. It  will,  moreover,  contain 
statistics  relating  to  all  the  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  medical  socie- 
ties, and  institutions. 

Half-Yearly  Compendium  of 
Medical  Science.— We  have  re- 
ceived the  July  number,  1871,  of 
this  excellent  halt'  yearly.  We 
have  quite  a  number  o^  times 
brought  it  before  the  attention  of 
our  readers;  and  we  hope  that  the 
most  of  them  are  subscribers  of  it. 
Tlie  present  number  is  fully  up  in 
merits  to  any  of  the  past,  if  not 
superior. 

Published  at  Philadelphia  by  Dr. 
S.  W.  Butler,  at  $3  a-y ear-- very 
cheap,  for  feach  half-yearly  num- 
ber contains  nearly  300  pages  of 
the  cream  of  medical  literature^ 
domestic  a;  d  foreign. 

Concentrated  Extract  or 
PiNua  Canadensis.— We  desire  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  subscrib- 
ers to  this  medicine.  We  have 
used  it  ourself,  and  regard  It  the 
best  astringent  witli  which  we  are 
acquainted.  In  hemoirhoidi^  ia 
some  aficctions  of  the  vagiua.  as  a 
topical  agent,  we  believe  it  to  be 
unequalled.  In  the  Medical  CfaseUe 
of  June  24th,  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sim^ 
speaks  of  it  in  tlic  highej^t  terms; 
and  from  tlie  experience  we  h:iv<» 
had  with  it  ourself,  and  from  re- 
ports of  its  efficacy  by  physician* 
of  this  city,  we  have  no  hesitation 
In  indorsing  all  that  he  says  about 
it.    Sec  advertisement. 
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CIMfCIFUGA  IN  SUBSTANCE  IN  TREATMENT  OF  CHOREA- 

WITH  CASE. 

By  Thad.  a.  Reamy,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Medical 

College  of  Ohio. 

M.  B.  R.,  a  girl  aged  13  years,  well  developed,  florid  com- 
plexion, but  not  full  habit,  muscles  firm ;  lived  in  country,  and 
accustomed  to  much  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Health  previ- 
ously perfect.  Had  never  menstruated.  Was  attacked  Feb. 
20, 1852,  with  chorea.  The  disease  commenced  gradually,  man- 
ifesting itself  by  irregnlar  involuntary  movements,  first  of  the 
right  arm  and  hand,  then  muscles  of  the  face,  then  the  lower 
extremities,  gradually  increasing  until  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
the  patient  was  in  a  pitiable  condition  indeed,  having  lost  the 
power  of  speech,  swallowing  either  solids  or  fluids  with  great 
difl3culty,  and  finding  but  a  few  hours  of  sleep  in  each  twenty- 
four,  therefore  rapidly  approaching  exhaustion.  During  all  this 
time  she  had  been  under  most  competent  medical  care,  a  faith- 
ful and  intelligent  family  physician,  who  also  enjoyed  the  fre- 
quent counsels  of  a  neighboring  practitioner. 

Aloetic  purges,  warm  and  cold  baths,  clectncit3',iron,  quinine, 
Indian  hemp,  snip,  ether,  valerian,  camphor,  whisky,  in  short, 
the  catalogue  of  remedies  had  been  tried  faithfully.  At  this 
stage  of  the  case  the  muscular  violence  was  astonishing,  occa- 
sionally the  thighs  would  flex  upon  the  abdomen,  and  thus  in  a 
sitting  posture]she  would  spin  around  like  a  top,  on  the  bed; 
and  at  times,  the  trunk  and  limbs  assuming  a  hoop  form,  the 
patient  would  roll  over  the  floor  with  rapidity. 

Eight  weeks  had  now  passed  since  the  attack  commenced. 
Great  prostration  and  emaciation  were  present;  food  anddnnks 
31— Vol.  IV. 
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were  taken  with  still  greater  difSculty.    The  muscular  contor- 
tions appeared  to  involve  every  muscle  in  the  body.    Sleep  only 
came  to  her  relief  at  twelve  to  two  olock  at  night,  lasting  from 
one  to  two  hours,  during  which  time,  however,  tiue  to  general 
experience  in  this  disease,  all  muscular  activity  ceased,  the  child 
lying  pale,  anaemic,  exhausted.    An  unfavorable  prognosis  was 
given  on  all  hands.    The  little  sufferer  was  a  near  relative  of 
mine,  and,  as  I  had  entered  upon  my  third  year  of  medical 
pupilage,  I  read  every  thing  I  could  find  upon  the  disease.  The 
sanguine  statements  made  by  Dr.  Toung,  of  Chester  county,  Pa. 
and  quoted  by  several  writers,  Wood  among  others,  as  to  the 
wonderful  remedial  powers  of  cimicifuga,  given  in  substance,  led 
me  to  request  of  the  attending  physician  that  the  article  be  tried, 
and  my  request  was  most  cordially  granted.     Repairing  to  the 
woods  on  my  father's  farm,  a  supply  of  fresh  root  was  obtained, 
partially  dried  by  artificial  heat,  grated  and  administered  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses  four  times  daily.    At  first,  owing  to  great  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing,  and  violent  persistent  muscular  spasm,  the 
amount  taken  could  not  of  course  be  accurate.    On  the  second 
day,  however,  she  swallowed  better;  on  the  third  quite  well,  and 
the  muscular  movements  were  quite  moderated.    On  the  evening 
of  the  fourth  day  not  a  muscular  spasm  remained.   She  who  had 
been  tossed  and  tortured  for  two  months  was  tranquil.    But  the 
ansemia  and  exhaustion,  now  fully  unmasked,  were  alarming. 
Endocardial  murmurs  were  quite  detectable.    These  symptoms, 
however,  under  the  use  of  iron,  quinine,  generous  diet,  and  open 
air  exercise,  soon  vanished,  and  the  bloom  of  health  returned. 
She  did  not  menstruate  till  one  year  after  recovery,  when  the 
iunction  was  established  naturally,  without  any  disturbance. 

The  patient  has  never  sufifered  a  return  of  the  disease ;  ianow 
the  mother  of  several  children.  Has  had  two  attacks  of  articu- 
lar rheumatism, — ^the  first  six  years  after  recovery  from  chorea. 

The  duration  of  the  case  above  cited,  the  remedies  employed* 
the  magic  promptness  with  which  recovery  followed  the  admin- 
istration of  cimicifuga;  finally,  the  well  known  fact  that  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases,  patients,  other  than  those  in  whom  the 
disease  is  congenital,  recover  under  almost  all  forms  of  treat- 
ment, and  under  no  treatment  at  all,  point  strongly  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  case  here  may  have  been  spontaneous,  or  a  mere 
coincidence,  with  the  administration  of  the  drug.    Such  mAV 
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have  been  the  fact.  Chorea  is  cei-tainly  no  exception  to  the  re- 
mark, that  we  are  often  void  of  absolute  proof  as  to  the  precise 
relation  between  our  therapeutics  and  recovery  from  disease. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  at  the  time  charmed  with  what  in  my  en- 
thusiasm I  regarded  as  a  cure,  perhaps  all  the  more  because  this 
was  my  first  patient.  And  in  the  light  now  of  nearly  twenty 
years'. experience,  during  which  many  cases  of  chorea  have  been 
treated  with  cimicifuga  as  the  leading  article,  I  am  still  confident 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  efiicient  agents  at  our  command.  In 
several  cases  all  trace  of  the  disease  has  fled  within  five  to  eight 
days  after  treatment  was  commenced.  And  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  the  case  reported  the  life  of  the  patient  was  saved  by  the 
remedy. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  consider  cimicifuga  a  specific 
for  this  disease.  I  do  not  recognize  such  agents,  nor  would  I 
consider  its  empirical  administration,  during  all  stages  of  each 
case,  to  indicate  competency,  much  .less  skill  or  science,  in  the 
author  of  such  practice. 

All  cases  of  disease  are  treated  by  the  intelligent  physician  on 
general  principles,  so  far  at  least  as  general  principles  can  be 
comprehended  in  their  relations  to  the  special  case  in  hand. 
But  there  are  many  diseases  in  which  our  practice  is  necessarily, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  guided  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation. True,  we  can  generally  obtain  light  enough,  purely 
scientific,  to  inspire  us  and  lead  us  onward  enthusiastically,  and 
it  is  well ;  but  we  must,  in  many  cases,  still  grope  in  the  dark, 
and  not  refuse  good  results  simply  because  we  cannot  tell  acien- 
tiJicaUy  why  they  are  obtained.  These  remarks  apply  to  chorea. 
Its  general  habits  are  well  known,  but  up  to  the  present  moment 
its  causation  and  nature  are  unknown.  Much  has  been  written 
as  to  its  connection  with  rheumatism,  either  as  an  antecedent  or 
succedent. 

Begbee,  M.  Sec,  M.  Botrel,  and  others  have  shown  that  it  is 
quite  frequently  found  in  rheumatic  patients.  Botrel  says  its 
physiological  cause  is  to  be  found  in  rheumatism  of  the  nervous 
centers.  Nest  and  Hillier  regard  rheumatism  as  the  strongest 
predisposing  cause.  Hughs  shows  that  in  many  cases  there  is 
found  endo-carditis,  in  others  peri-c'arditis.  Kirk  thinks  that 
the  disease  is  generally  associated  with  endo-carditis,  and  follows 
impressions  and  changes  in  the  brain  resulting  therefrom. 
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That  the  disease  is  often  associated,  and  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  with  cardiac  disease,  rheumatism,  ansemiftf 
menstrual  derangements,  etc.  etc.  all  are  pretty  well  agreed.  But 
that  it  is  at  all  uniform  in  any  of  these  relations  I  do  not  be- 
lieve. No  matter  which,  or  whether  either  of  these  conditions 
't)e  present,  however,  most  competent  physiologists  conclade 
that  the  impressions  resulting  in  choreic  movements  are  made 
upon  the  central  cerebral  ganglia.  And  this  may  possibly  be 
the  key-note  to  the  influence  of  cimicifuga  over  the  disease,  as 
the  agent  is  well  known  to  have  powerful  action  upon  the  brain, 
in  full  doses.  Most  advocates  of  the  remedy,  however,  attribote 
its  good  effects  chiefly  to  its  well  known  an ti  rheumatic  pro- 
perties.   ^ 

But  I  did  not  take  up  my  pen  to  write  upon  the  cause,  nature, 
pathology.,  symptoms,  or  clinical  history  of  chorea,  but  simply 
to  add  my  testimony,  founded  upon  considerable  experience,  to 
the  unquestioned  value  of  a  therapeutic  agent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  most  troublesome  malady ;  an  agent  which  has  seve- 
ral times  been  warmly  commended  to  the  profession  by  highly 
competent  authority,  but  which  I  notice  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  most  incidental  way  by  two  of  the  most  recent  and  reputable 
books,  one  fioreign,  the  other  American.  This  fact,  and  a  grow- 
ing imppesftion  in  my  mind  that  our  experiences  and  observa- 
tions, as  practitioners,  especially  those  of  us  who  are  growing 
old  in  the  service,  should  be  freely  interchanged,  is  my  apology 
for  this  7ery  hastily  written  paper. 


THE  NATURE  OF  PULMONARY  TUBERCUi.0SI8. 

By  A.  P.  DuTCHER,  M.  D.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Numerous  theories  are  entertained  on  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease by  modern  pathologists;  but  not  one  of  them  has  passed 
the  ordeal  of  criticism  unharmed.  They  all  have  weak  points, 
which,  when  put  to  the  test  of  rigid  scrutiny,  are  found  wanting. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  many  of  our  medical  philosopbers 
have  fallen  into  an  error  bequeathed  to  the  science  of  medicine 
by  the  fathers  of  antiquity — that  of  first  framing  their  theories 
and  then  bending  their  facts  to  suit  them.    This  is  reversing 
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the  order  of  reason.  It  distorts  and  obscures  her  teachings  by 
giving  place  to  falsehood,  prejudice  and  partizan  bigotry,  which 
IS  greatly  to  be  deplored  in  medical  science,  as  it  stands  directly 
in  the  way  of  improvement  and  advancement 

We  hold  i{  a  cardinal  doctrine  in  our  professional  creed,  that 
those  who  worship  at  the  shrine  of  science  should  dismiss  from 
their  minds  all  dishonesty  and  bigotry.  If  an  individual  at- 
tempts to  explore  the  field  of  knowledge  with  the  spirit  of  a 
bigot  or  partizan,  suffering  a  cloud  of  desires  and  aversions  to 
hang  around  his  understanding,  he  will  never  discern  objects 
clearly ;  his  mind  will  be  confused  by  the  mists  of  error,  and  the 
light  of  truth,  if  seen  at  all,  will  only  bewilder,  and  render  his 
way  uncertain  and  difScult 

Our  duty  is  to  inquire  what  is  true,  not  what  is  the  finest 
theory.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  bound  by  the 
opinions  of  others ;  we  should  think  for  ourselves,  freely  and 
independently.  We  need  not  fear  the  result  of  free  investiga- 
tion; it  is  the  coward  who  shuns  examination,  and  cannot  look 
the  truth  full  in  the  face.  Reason  and  free  inquiry  are  the  effec- 
tual antidotes  to  error.  Give  them  free  scope,  and  they  will 
uphold  truth  b}'  bringing  false  opinions,  and  all  the  spurious 
offsprings  of  ignorance,  prejudice  and  self-interest  before  their 
severe  tribunal;  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  close  investiga- 
tion, the  murkj'  clouds  of  error  will  flee  before  the  brilliant  light 
of  science. 

L — The  Inflammatory  Theory  of  the  Nature  of  Tubercle. 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  tubercle  main- 
tain that  the  principal  feature  of  this  disease  is  inflammation,  or 
arierialify.  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  Principles  of  Medicine^  says  that 
tubercular  matter  may  be  found  within  the  blood-vessels  them- 
selves, as  he  has  repeatedly  found  something  presenting  all  the 
external  appearance  of  yellow  tubercle  in  the  blood-vessels  of 
parts  remote  from  the  lungs;  and  he  contends  *Uhat  where 
fibrin  may  coagulate,  there  its  degraded  form,  tubercle,  may 
occur." 

Bokitansky,  in  his  Manual  of  Paiholcgy,  has  labored  diligently 
to  prove  that  tubercle  is  a  modification  of  fibrin.  "Arterial 
elaboration  of  fibrin,"  he  says,  "  constitutes,  above  all,  the  car- 
dinal feature  of  the  tubercular  crcuM."    He  also  maintains  that 
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in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the  nature  of  fibrin,  tubercle 
is  continually  deposited,  even  when  the  blood  is  very  deficient 
in  that  constituent.  All  the  fibrin  that  is  formed  is  soon  affected 
by  the  peculiar  d3'scra8ia,  ijmd  is  thrown  eut  in  the  form  of  to- 
bercle.  The  rapid  coagulation  of  tubercle-blastema,  ^hich  most 
be  eflfused  in  a  fluid  form,  its  tendency,  when  coagulated,  to  soften 
— its  formation  being  favored  by  active  arteriaization,  and  pre- 
vented  by  a  venous  condition  of  the  blood — are  circamstances 
which  he  regards  as  highly  indicative  of  a  real  affinity  between 
tubercle  and  fibrin. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  tubercles  are  often  found  in  the 
lungs  and  other  organs  without  their  having  manifested  any 
symptoms  of  their  existence  during  life.  It  is  also  true  that,  if 
they  have  not  passed  to  the  crude  state,  the  tissues  around  them 
are  often  perfectly  healthy,  presenting  no  trace  of  pneumonitis. 
Could  the  pulmonary  tissue  maintain  this  integrity  if  each  tu- 
bercle was  the  centre  of  inflammatory  action?  Inflammation 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  rather  a  consequence  than  a  cause  of 
tubercles;  the  latter  forming  independently  of  it,  and  subse- 
quently inducing  phlogosls,  like  other  extraneous  bodies. 

Laennec,  in  writing  on  the  origin  of  tubercles,  says:  ^^From 
all  that  has  gone  before,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  tu- 
bercles are  not  the  product  of  inflammation  of  any  one  of  the 
constituent  tissues  of  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  a  multitude 
of  facts  prove  that  the  development  of  tubercle  is  the  result  of  a 
general  condition  of  the  system;  that  it  takes  place  without 
previous  inflammation ;  and  that  when  inflammation  coincides 
with  tuberculous  affections,  it  is  most  frequently  posterior  to  its 
origin." 

Dr.  Carswell  rejects  the  inflammatory  theory.  He  maintains 
that  tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  a  deposit  directly  from  the  blood. 
He  reasons  thus :  <^  The  products  of  inflammation  are  coagola- 
ble  lymph  and  pus.  When,  therefore,  other  products  than  these 
are  present  in  inflammation,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  cii'cumstances  is,  that  there  exists  some  other  morbid  con- 
dition than  inflammation,  and  that  to  this  condition  alone  should 
be  ascribed  the  distinctive  and  essential  character  of  the  pro- 
duct. Where  the  tuberculous  disposition  exists,  inflammation  or 
any  irritation  may  attract  it  to  a  particular  organ.  Examples  of 
this  present  themselves  in  inflammation  of  the  sub-cutaneons 
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glandfl  of  the  neck  and  kidneys,  which  may  become  tuberouloua 
from  the  eame  cause." 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Putmonary  Consump- 
Horij  also  discards  the  inflammatory  theory.  He  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  blood  becomes  charged  with  particles  derived 
from  the  materials  of  nutrition,  which,  being  carried  forward  to 
the  lungs,  are  capable,  in  some  organizations,  of  passing  through 
their  extreme  vessels,  and  hence  produce  no  effect,  but  which  in 
other  cases  are  retained  in  the  capillaries,  and  thus,  by  gradual 
accumulation,  form  masses  apparently  homogeneous,  to  which  we 
apply  the  name  tubercle: 

Schroder  Van  der  Eolk  regards  the  masses  here  described  by 
Dr.  Campbell  as  filling  the  air-cells  and  making  up  the  tubercles, 
nothing  else  than  epithelial  cells,  which  swell  by  imbibition  of 
plastic  matter,  enlarge,  and  are  detached  from  the  wall  of  the 
air- vesicle,  and  are  in  no  way  depending  upon  a  morbid  material 
for  their  origin — tubercles  being  nothing  but  blighted  epithelial 
cells. 

Dr.  Felix  von  Niemeyer,  in  his  clinical  lectures  on  Pulmonary 
PhthisUy  contends  for  a  kind  of  mixed  theory,  in  which  inflam- 
mation plays  a  very  important  part  He  does  not  regard  the 
disease  as  constitutional,  yet  in  places  he  speaks  of  dyscrasiae, 
and  tells  us  that  "  the  great  danger  foremost  phthisical  patients 
is,  that  they  may  become  tuberculous."  fie  says  it  is  well 
known  that  many  of  the  lesions  which  are  attributed  to  tubercle 
are  really  the  consequence  of  pneumonia,  either  acute  or  chronic, 
or  of  bronchial  hemorrhage;  and  no  form  of  pneumonia  is  so 
likely  to  be  followed  by  phthisis  as  that  characUzed  by  the  ex- 
cessive production  of  cells,  known  as  catarrhal  pneumonia,  so 
called  by  him  to  contradistinguish  it  from  Bokitansky's  croupal 
pneumonia. 

Niemeyer  further  maintains  that  although  phthisis  generally 
takes  its  origin  from  catarrhal  pneumonia,  it  occasionally  arises 
from  the  croupal ;  that  the  product  of  the  inflammation  undergoes 
what  is  known  as  the  caseous  degeneration,  and  hence  gives  rise 
to  the  caseous  masses  in  the  lungs  which  are  generally  mistaken 
for  softened  tubercle ;  that  frequently  in  the  lungs  of  those  that 
have  been  pronounced  phthisical,  not  a  single  tubercle  has  been 
found.  The  disease  of  the  lungs  characterized  by  this  caseous 
degeneration  is  called  by  him  phthisis,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
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in  which  a  deposit  of  miliary  tuberclcB  takes  place — which  \s 
true  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  He  therefore  announces  the  follow- 
ing theory :  Tubercuiesit,  in  most  eases ^  is  a  secondary  disease,  arising 
in  a  manner  not  known  to  ti5,  through  the  influence  of  caseousmorUd 
products  on  the  organism. 

Billroth,  in  his  Surgical  Pathology^  under  Uie  head  of  tubercu- 
losis remarks :  *'  The  division  of  tubercles  into  miliary  gray 
points  and  into  cheesy  nodules,  the  very  peculiar  acute  miliaiy 
tuberculosis,  the  connection  of  tuberculosis  with  other  and  espec- 
ially with  chronic  suppurative  inflammatiouy  and  those  tending  to 
caseous  degeneration,  were  gradually  developed,  and  in  many 
places  remained  obscure,  although  the  idea  of  tubercle  has  been 
rendered  more  limited  and  precise  by  Virchow,  so  that  at  present 
every  new  formation  that  has  undergone  caseous  d^eneration 
is  not  considered  tubercle.  It  was  reserved  for  Buhl,  by  care- 
ful experiment,  to  arrive  at  the  idea  that  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
was  the  proper  type  of  tubercular  disease ;  he  found  it  always 
combined  with  old  caseous  or  purulent  inflammation  foci;  he 
made  the  bold  assertion  that  it  always  resulted  from  absorption 
of  substances  from  these  foci.  According  to  this,  tuberculosis 
was  an  infectious  disease,  a  sort  of  nodular  exanthema  on  and  in 
internal  organs,  caused  by  the  absorption  of  injurious  substan- 
ces, particularly  from  old  caseous  points  of  inflammation  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  lungs,  bone,  etc.  Investigations  of  late  years 
have  shown  that  many  destructions— in  the  lungs  for  instance— 
which  previously  had  been  considered  due  to  miliary  tuberculosis 
as  a  matter  of  course,  are  inspissated,  caseous,  and  partly  soften- 
ed spots,  that  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  simple  chronic 
ulcerative  inflammation." 

The  doctrine  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  tubercle,  has  of 
late  been  gaining  ground  among  German  pathologists.  In  £ng* 
land  and  this  country,  although  at  one  time  very  popular,  it  is 
now  ignored  by  our  best  physicians.  All  the  physical  signs  and 
general  symptoms,  with  the  attending  pulmonary  lesions,  are  so 
different  from  pneumonitis,  that  very  little  need  be  said  in  review 
of  the  subject. 

1.  Pneumonitis  is  a  self  limited  disease,  it  tends  to  recoveiy; 

pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not. 

2.  Pneumonitis  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  inferior  lobes  of  the 

lungs  \  tuberculosis  to  the  superior  lobes. 
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3.  Pneumonitis  seldom  results  in  suppurating  cayities ;  sofUn- 

ing  tubercles  uniformily  leave  vomica. 

4.  Paeumonitis  basno  specific  microscopical  element ;  tuber* 

culosis  bas — tbe  tuhgrekeelU, 

5.  Pneumonitis  never  results  in  tbe    formation  of  caseous 

matter;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  they  are  common,  being 
composed  of  ag^regaUdtuhercley  and  some  of  tbe  ordinary 
products  of  inflammation. 

It  is  maintained  by  most  of  the  writers  who  advocate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  tubercle,  that  these  caseous 
masses  are  often  found  in  the  lungs  unaccompanied  by  a  single 
miliary  tubercle.  This  no  doubt  is  often  the  case,  but  when  any 
one  will  show  me  a  caseous  mass,  taken  from  the  lungs  of  an 
individual,  who  during  life  has  manifested  marked  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  that  does  not  contain  tubercle  cells,  then  1  will  embrace 
the  theory  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  described  two  varieties  of  tubercle,  the 
miHary  and  the  yellow  or  aggregated^ — the  caseous  masses  of  Nie- 
meyer.  Now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  both  of  these  varieties 
in  the  same  lung.  I  was  recently  present  at  the  post  mortem  of 
a  young  man,  where  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  contain- 
ed a  large  mass  of  aggregated  tubercle  /surrounded  by  a  vast 
number  of  miliary  tubercles.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  same  lung 
contained  many  miliary  tubercles.  The  inferior  lobe  gave  evi- 
dence of  recent  inflammatory  induration.  In  the  superior  lobe  of 
the  left  lung  there  was  a  large  number  of  miliary  tubercles.  The 
inferior  lobe  was  congested,  but  manifested  no  marks  of  recent 
inflammatory  action.  In  the  left  kidney  there  was  a  large  mass  of 
aggregated  ci^bercles  going  through  the  process  of  softening.  The 
peritoneum  was  studded  with  a  vast  number  of  miliary  tubercles, 
while  many  of  the  mesenteric  glands  were  occupied  by  large  mass- 
es of  aggregated  tubercle.  The  prostate  gland  was  completely  in- 
filtrated  with  tubercle.  A  large  mass  of  tubercle  was  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  spleen.  The  l*ver  was  somewhat  fatty,  and  con- 
tained several  large  masses  of  aggregated  tubercle.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  ai)d  small  intestines  was  softened  in 
several  places ;  in  the  larger  intestines  there  were  several  ulcers 
of  tubercular  origin.  The  heart  was  very  small,  but  otherwise 
healthy.     Emaciation  of  the  general  system  was  extreme. 

Now  what  is  the  significance  of  this  wide-spreading  tubercular 
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devastation  ?  Is  any  one  so  blinded  by  the  inflammatory  theory 
of  the  origin  of  tuberculosis  as  to  suppose  for  one  moment, 
that  the  individual  had  inflammation  at  all  of  the  locations  where 
tubercle  was  found.  This  idea  would  be  absurd,  contrary  to 
every  pathological  principle  that  presides  in  the  case.  The 
rationale  of  the  whole  matter  is  this :  Tubercle  first — tj^/Camma- 
iion  its  sequence. 

II. — Ihpi£bf£CT  Nutrition. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  disorder  commences  primarily  in 
the  organs  of  digestion.  Certain  lesions  are  said  to  occur  here 
that  interfere  with  the  proper  digbstion  of  the  food,  and  lead 
ultimately  to  the  formation  of  the  morbid  matter  in  question. 
What  the  precise  trouble  is  the  advocates  of  this  theory  are  not 
agreed.  Some  trace  it  to  a  want  of  gastric  juice,  others  to  an 
excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  others  to  a  depraved  condition  of 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  Dr.  Bennett  is  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  acid  theory.  He  contends  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
arises  directly  from  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  interferes  with  healthy  digestion,  so  as  to  give  a  prepon- 
derance to  the  albumen,  and  as  a  result  there  will  be  a  deficiency 
of  oil,  which  in  connection  with  albumen  is  essential  to  healthy 
nutrition,  and  as  a  consequence  elementary  molecules  and  nuclei 
are  not  formed,  hence  abortive  cell-growth;  and  in  this  way  are 
constituted  tubercular  corpuscles,  which  form  the  local  lesion  of 
phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Dr.  Bennet,  in  his  work  on  Pulmonary  TuberculotiSj  page  30, 
says :  '^  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  pathology  of  phthisis, 
as  now  brought  forward,  consists  in  the  fact  whilst  little  fatty 
food  enters  into  the  economy  by  the  primary  digestion,  and  the 

^  adipose  tissues  of  the  body  disappear,  lat  is  apt  to  be  stowed 

ft  away  in  certain  organs  as  the  result  of  secondary  deposition, 

especially  in  the  liver.  This  fact,  however,  only  proves  that  the 
formation  of  fat  by  the  secondary  digestion,  and  as  a  secretion 
of  certain  organs,  like  the  liver  and  female  mamma,  are  excre- 

^  "^^^  tory  products,  and  as  such  arc,  per  w,  incapable  of  being reab- 

-^  sorbed  or  of  affording  nutrition.    In  short  such  fat  must  undergo 

those  chunges  and  that  elaboration  which  the  digestive  functions 
produce,  before  it  can  be  available  for  the  formation  of  good 


■ 
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blood,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  only  a  preliminary  step  to  healthy  nu- 
trition." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  various 
fatty  compounds  are  convertible  into  one  another — ^that  fat,  for 
instance,  introduced  into  the  iQimentary  canal,  or  formed  from 
the  starchy  and  saccharine  parts  of  the  food,  are  through  elabo- 
ration transformed  into  the  fat  of  the  liver,  cholesterine,  mar* 
garine,  butter,  etc,  in  which  condition  they  constitute  products  to 
be  excreted.  But  that  these,  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
acted  upon  by  the  juices  of  its  various  glands,  and  farther 
changed  by  the  blood  glands,  may  be  resolved  into  elements  ca- 
pable of  nutrition.  The  true  chemistry^  and  effect  of  vital 
changes  on  the  fatty  compounds,  however,  have  yet  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  worked  out  by  micro-chemical  research.  In  the 
meantime  we  may  conclude  with  certainty : 

1.  That  an  oily  emulsion  must  be  formed  to  constitute  proper 
chyle  to  be  cgnverted  into  blood. 

2.  That  in  pulmonary  and  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  the  pro- 

cess is  interfered  with ;  so  that. 

3.  A  depraved  state  of  the  constitution  is  induced  favorable  to 

the  deposit  of  tubercular  exudation  into  the  various  tis- 
sues, but  especially  iuto  the  pulmonary. 

Several  years  since  Dr.  Hutchinson  published  in  the  London 
Medical  Ihnes  and  GagcUe,  a  very  elaborate  article  to  prove  that 
indigestion  was  often  a  precursor  of,  tuberculosis.  He  presents 
a  table  of  fifty-six  cases  of  phthisis,  in  which  he  ascertained  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  local  disease  in  the  lungs.  After  stating  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases, .  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  associated 
with  indigestion,  characterized  especially  by  difficulty  in  the  as- 
similation of  fatty  aliment^  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  that 
form  which  precedes  the  development  of  phthisis.  Out  of  fi fly- 
two  patients  who  manifested  marked  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
the  stomach  trouble  preceded  the  pulmonary  disease  in  thirty- 
three.  The  special  symptoms  manifested  in  these  cases  were 
similar  to  those  in  the  confirmed  examples,  namely,  a  distaste 
for  fat,  oils,  and  sugar.  It  was  also  further  added  that,  in  forty- 
eight  percent,  of  the  cases,  a  dislike  for  fat  ha^  existed  through- 
out life.     It  was  also  remarked  as  another  charactetistic  feature, 
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that  acidity,  manifested  in  eructations,  occurred  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  does  not,  however,  consider  every  form  of  iu- 
digestion  as  producing  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  He  thinks  that 
it  is  confined  mostly  to  that  varibty  in  which  there  is  a  dislilce 
and  rejection  of  hydro-carbonaceons  food,  and  the  production  of 
an  increased  amount  of  acid ;  but  finally  concludes  with  the 
statement,  *'  that  indigestion  is  a  mere  link  in  the  chain,  and  that 
the  tubercular  dyscrasia  may  be  produced  without  any  interven- 
ing stage  of  indigestion."  But  notwithstnnding  his  admission, 
he  immediate! 3'  adds,  ^'  that  the  tubercular  dyscrasia  consists, 
essentially,  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  nutritive  fluid,  which  state 
might  be  just  as  efficiently  produced  by  a  withholding  of  the  proper 
articles  of  food,  as  by  a  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, to  assimilate  them." 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  in  his  book  on  CoMumpiion,  its  Early  and 
Remedial  Stages^  says  :  page  51,  "  There  is  commonly  some  de- 
rangement of  the  functions  of  digestion,  but  it  is  frequently 
small,  and  in  such  cases  is  not  important  The  evidence  which 
we  would  adduce  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  that  the 
tongue  is  more  or  less  discolored,  or  loaded  with  a  buff  colored 
coat,  and  presents  enlarged  and  projecting  papillse,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  large  and  flabby.  Also  that  there  is  a  sense  of  op- 
pression after  meals,  and  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  on 
pressure,  at  most  periods  of  the  day;  a  sour  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  flatulency.  These  conditions  are  more  commonly  found 
with  the  lymphatic  temperament,  whilst  in  many  of  the  sangui- 
nco-nervous  temperament  the  tongue  retains  its  usual  size  and 
color,  and  remains  clean.  It  is  very  frequently  in  dressmakers, 
tailors,  shoe-makers,  and  others  of  a  sedentary  occupation ;  in 
printers  and  others  living  in  foul  air,  and  engaged  in  night  work; 
and  in  the  poor,  who  live  chiefly  upon,  bread,  potatoes,  and  tea; 
and  in  all  such  instances  it  is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  de- 
mands prime  attention.  In  a  majority  of  such  cases  there  is  an 
intolerance  of  fat,  and  occasionally  we  have  met  with  instances 
in  which  fat  caused  pain  at  the  stomach." 

That  the  human  system  is  not  well  nourished  in  pulmonary 
phthisis,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  The  external  evidence 
of  this  is  too  palpable.  That  mal -assimilation  should  constitute 
one  of  the  cardinal  features  of  the  disorder  is  not  to  be  wondered 
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at  The  degeneration  and  wasting  away  of  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body  bear  ample  testimony  on  this  point  But  that  this  mal- 
assimilation  is  the  original  cause  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  we 
most  seriously  doubt  Individuals  are  often  very  poorly  nour- 
ished, and  their  diet  may  be  very  meager  for  months  or  even 
years,  yet  they  suffer  not  from  tuberculosis.  It  takes  something 
more  than  a  want  of  assimilation  of  fat  to  produce  this  wasting 
disease ;  although  animal  food  appears  to  be  necessarj^  in  most 
cases,  for  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  nutrition,  yet,  we  often  see 
persons  who  are  perfectly  nourished  without  it,- and  are  free 
from  tuberculosis.  A  want  of  nourishment,  however,  in  an  indiv- 
idual who  has  a  proclivity  to  phthisis  pulmonalis,  may,  like  any 
other  debilitating  cause,  lead  to  its  development,  but  never  can 
be  a  primary  or  originating  cause ;  it  does  not  account  for  its 
nature.  '*  Indeed,^'  says  Dr.  Lawson,  *'  when  we  witness,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  most  inveterate  and  protracted  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia, running,  it  may  be,  through  the  great  part  of  a  life  time, 
failing  to  induce  phthisis,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  cause, 
pitr  M,  is  often  inadequate  to  induce  the  disease.  And  further, 
when  we  find  tubercular  deposits  a  congenital  disease,  it  must  be 

• 

admitted  that  the  digestive  organs  arc  not  the  only  source  of  the 
morbid  condition.  In  such  examples,  primary  digestion  could 
have  had  no  agency  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  and  the 
same  is  equally  tiue  of  most  cases  occurring  in  early  infancj'."* 

III.  Defective  Respiration. 

This  theory  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  a  few  able  advo- 
cates, among  whom  we  may  mention  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  one  of 
the  consulting  physicians  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumptives  and 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Brompton,  London.  In  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  1862, 
page  84,  he  advances  the  following  on  the  origin  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs:  **  Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  earliest 
indications  of  phthisis  is  the  lessened  action  of  the  air-cells,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  commonly  associated  with,  or 
resulting  from,  depressing  agencies.  We  all  know  in  our  own 
person  the  temporary  effect  of  depressing  causes,  as  grief  or 
disquietude  of  any  kind,  over  the  action  of  the  lungs,  and  have 
observed  the  slow  respiration  followed  by  long  sighs  or  yawns, 

*  Lawiob*s  FliUiftli  Taknooallf,  page  150. 
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possibly  indicating  the  accnmulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  from  the  previons  incomplete  respiration. 
Moreover,  as  the  function  of  respiration  is  so  important  and  so 
unceasing,  and  as  the  air-cells  are  of  a  delicate  organization,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  they  must  be  highly  endowed  with  nervous  in- 
fluence from  the  cerebro-spinal,  excito-motory,  and  sympathetic 
system,  and  consequently  be  extremely  liable  to  their  special 
diseases.  As  they  have  the  power  of  extension  and  retraction, 
that  power  may  be  modified  both  toward  decrease  as  well  as  in- 
crease, and  they  are  of  a  delicate  organization,  and  so  en- 
dowed with  nervous  influence,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  both 
sympathize  greatly  with  the  ner^'ous  system,  and  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  it,  and  also  be  liable  to  their  special  diseases,  arising 
more  or  less  from  local  causes  only.  Thus  the  lessened  action 
which  constitutes  or  leads  phthisis  may  be  either  general  or  lo- 
cal ;  and  whilst  admitting  that  the  multiplication  of  'causes  point 
to  a  general  action,  we  must  not  ignore  the  possibility  of  their 
bei'i  g  due  to  local  causes  only. 

'*  I  am  anxious  to  refer  to  this,  for  we  have  each  of  us  seen 
cases  which  appeared  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  some  local  cause, 
as  some  prior  local  disease ;  but  the  prevailing  notion  of  the 
general  and  blood  origin  of  phthisis  has  led  us  to  throw  doubts 
over  the  correctness  of  our  belief.  Without  venturing  an  asser- 
tion on  a  subject  about  which  so  little  is  known,  I  would  take 
courage  to  ask  if  there  are  not  grounds  to  believe  that  acute 
phthisis  is  the  local,  as  contrasted  with  chronic,  phthisis,  which  is 
the#nore  general  form  of  the  disease  ?  Upon  this  point  I  would 
not  dwell,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  a  wide  field  for  inquiry  is  yet 
uncultivated  in  the  disease  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  and 
that  whilst  we  may  not  give  too  much  attention  to  the  mere  con- 
dition of  the  air,  we  have  given  too  little  to  the  all-important 
air-vessels. 

'^  That  the  lessened  action  of  the  air  cells  to  which  I  have 
referred,  as  an  evidence  of  phthisis,  is  exclusively  restricted  to 
this  disease,  I  dare  not  venture  to  aflSrm.  In  many  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis  there  is  lessened  vesicular  murmur,  and  less- 
ened resonance  on  percussion,  both  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
same  cause,  as  in  phthisis.  Whenever,  however,  there  is  lessened 
vesicular  murmur,  with  lessened  mobility,  and  both  flattening  and 
atrophy,  and  at  that  early  period  short  and  feeble  inspiration, 
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with  lessened  quantity  of  admitted  air,  we  may  safdy  affirm  that 
to  be  a  case  prone  to  tubercle.'' 

Dr.  Smith  maintains  further,  that  all  these  physical  signs  may 
be  present  prior  to  the  tubercular  deposits  in  the  lungs.  Less- 
ened resonance  on  percussion,  lessened  vesicular  murmur,  less- 
ened mobility,  flattening  and  atrophy,  why  these  all  belong  to 
an  advance  stage  of  the  disease ;  they  are  all  characteristic  of 
extensive  tubercular  consolidation.  If  such  ph3*sical  signs  exist 
previous  to  local  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  then  we  have 
studied  the  art  of  percussion  and  auscultation  in  vain.  If  these 
are  present  during  the  pre-tubercular  stage,  they  are  so  obscure 
that  no  one  has  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  them  but 
Dr.  Smith,  and  as  means  of  detecting  the  disorder  at  this  early 
period,  to  the  general  practitioner,  they  cannot  be  of  the  least 
use  in  making  out  a  diagnosis.  Dr.  Smith  says,  that  when  these 
signs  are  present  '^  we  may  safely  a£&rm  that  to  be  a  case  prone 
to  tubercle."  Surely  it  is  not  only  prone  to  .tubercle,  but  tuber- 
cles already  exist.  They  are  interfering  ^with  the  expansion 
movements  of  the  chest ;  they  lessen  if  they  do  not  extinguish 
the  vesicular  murmur,  and  render  the  chest  exceeding  dull  on 
percussion.  What  more  do  we  want  to  make  out  a  case  of 
tubercular  consolidation,  or  some  other  hardening  of  the  pul- 
monary structures. 

If  this  theory  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  be  true,  then  all  those 
diseases  of  the  chest  which  impair  the  respiratory  movements 
would  be  greatly  productive  of  it ;  thus  valvular  obstructions  of 
the  heart,  pneumonitis,  pleuritis,  and  bronchitis,  would  be  com- 
mon causes  of  the  disorder.  But  this  has  never  been  demonstra- 
ted. Indeed,  our  best  writers  do  not  consider  either  of  these 
troubles  a  cause  of  phthisis.  They  no  doubt  often  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  in  individuals  predisposed  to  it.  The 
theory  of  defective  respiration,  as  the  origin  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  therefore,  rest  upon  a  very  poor  foundation.  Indeed,  it 
is  imagined  by  some  of  our  medical  philosophers,  that  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  is  caused  by  over  activity  of  the  functions 
of  the  lungs — too  rapid  oxygenation  of  the  blood;  and  to  re 
medy  this,  is  to  restrain  their  activity  by  increasing  the  venosity 
of  the  blood,  all  of  which  is  ignored  by  those  who  advocate  the 
defective  respiration  theory:  Fi*om  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  we  feel  free  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
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demonstrable  evidence  to  prove  that  either  defective  respiration 
or  even  a  vitiated  atmosphere  can  originate  pnlmonarj  tabercQ- 
losis. 

(Conclnded  in  December  nnmber.) 


CINCINNATI  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.     THIRTY- 
FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

Introductory  by  M.  L.  Amick,  M.  D^  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Man  has  been  called  the  '•  great  priest  and  interpreter  of  Na- 
ture," ond  science  defined  as  its  right  interpretation. 

But  the  true  interpretation  of  nature  is  a  slow  and  difficalt 
work,  since  our  knowledge  emanates  with  experience,  and  our 
experiments  are  the  magnifiers  of  our  knowledge,  the  results  of 
legitimate  obscr\*alion  whereby  one  truth  after  another  is  added 
to  the  scroll  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  past  has  been  more  speculative  and  less  expenmentatire 
than  the  present,  and  hence  we  find  the  ancients  were  ignorant, 
in  many  respects,  with  regard  to  natural  phenomena  and  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed,  overlooking  as  they  did  the  trae 
connection  between  cause  and  effect. 

Ancient  philosophy  abounded  in  beautiful  and  enticing  argo- 

ments   regarding  natural  phenomena,  attracting  the  attention 

of  even  the  most  ignorant,  but  their  reasonings  were  based  on 

a  priori  assumption  of  a  cause,  and  not  upon  an  inductive  inquiry 

•     proven  by  the  tests  of  experiments. 

They  were  fbll  of  abstract  speculative  theories,  with  un- 
founded inferences  and  superstitious  motives.  But  these  dere- 
lictions of  blind  faith  could  not  long  prevail,  when  by  experi- 
mentation the  truths  of  physical  science  became  known. 

The  secrets  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  being  unlocked  by  tbe 
i  keys  of  observation  and  experiment.    True,  at  first,  questions 

were  put  at  random  and  answered  vaguely,  but  with  increasing 
experience  questions  arc  put  more  sharply,  and  go  deeper,  elicit- 
ing clearer  explanations  and  better  understanding,  driving  awsy 
f  the  submissive  superstitions,  and  permitting  us  to  grow  more  per- 

fect in  our  understanding  and  comprehension  of  many  sub- 
jects, until  accuinicy  has  created  the  subject  a  science  capable  of 
being  proven  with  mathematical  certainty  to  persons  of  suitable 
intelligences. 
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Purely  intellectoal  or  theoretical  knowledge  is  different  in  char- 
ftcter  from  that  which  results  from  experiment  and  observation. 
A  blind  Milton  could  think  and  reason  well ;  but  a  child,  bom 
and  raised  in  a  dungeon,  might,  after  a  long  period  of  time, 
reason  out  for  itself  the  simple  truths  of  mathematics  by 
proceeding  from  its  simple  notions  of  space  and  number,  of 
which  man  cannot  divest  himself  unless  he  cease  to  think ;  but 
it  never  could  tell  what  would  become  of  a  lump  of  sugar  if  im* 
m'ersed  in  water,  or  the  result  of  mixing  different  colors. 

But  the  observation  of  facts,  that  lead  from  intricacy  to  in- 
tricacy, reveals  to  our  donbting  minds  the  knowleidge  of  physical 
laws,  and  enables  us  by  a  combination  of  these  facts,  together 
with  a  combination  of  these  laws,  to  foretell  the  result  of  this 
actual  combination  of  laws,  and  assign  reasons  to  tbem,  though 
humanity  would  doubt,  without  even  t^e  predilections  of  free 
inquiry. 

Even  when  Le  Verricr  had  calculated  for  the  very  spot  from 
whence  emanated  the  cause  of  the  perturbations  of  the  planet 
Uranus,  he  himself  could  scarcely  believe  the  correctness  of 
his  own  theory,  until  the  German  astronomer  turned  his  great 
telescope  to  the  place  and  there  beheld  the  new  planet,  and  then 
announced  to  the  world  that  the  stupendous  prediction  was  ver- 
ified by  observation.  Thongh  true  as  the  mathematical  calcula- 
tion was,  without  observation  it  never  would  have  been  accepted 
as  positive,  not  even  by  Le  Verrier  himself. 

Science  then  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
Nature  in  all  her  aspects,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  orator, 
^^CogniAo  eerta  ex  prineipiii  certU  exaria,'^  certain  knowledge  from 
certain  principles  deduced. 

The  dark  and  dreary  days  of  fanaticism  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be,  and  empiricism  is  quietly  being  discarded,  while  we  call  to 
our  aid  positive  demonstrations,  experiments  and  natural  obser- 
vations, and  thereby  connect  all  scienoes  as  mutual  colaborers 
to  one  and  the  same  great  end. 

From  this  combination  harmony  displays  itself,  and  demands 
that  the  physician's  greatness  be  based  upon  exact  anatomy  and 
physiology,  while  auxiliary  to,  and  sappoiting,  are  the  natural 
sciences  in  general. 

To  be  a  physician  of  eminence,  one  should  be  a  chemist,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  be  able  to  compound  medicines  without  form- 
32— Vol.  IV. 
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iDg  ft  fatal  mixture,  thoroaghly  aBderstanding  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tions of  bodies  when  reduced  to  their  atomic  conditions,  know- 
ing their  general  as  well  as  special  phj'sical  properties,  and  the 
numerous  special  and  peculiar  properties  when  different  kinds 
of  matter  are  brought  together.  If  the  earth  afforded  but  one 
kind  of  matter,  as  iron  or  sulphur,  we  would  still  have  a  science 
of  chemistry. 

Mathematics,  though  the  simplest  and  least  dependent  of  all 
the  sciences,  is  essentially  requisite,  as  we  are  constantly  deal- 
ing with  numbers  and  combination  of  numbers.  In  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  human  body  we  constantly  employ  geometry  in  de- 
scribing the  planes,  surfaces  and  angles  of  the  difibrent  stnict- 
tures. 

AstrcHiomy,  which  studies  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  revolve 
in  space,  and  estimates  by  the  aid  of  numbers  the  laws  their 
movements  are  governed  by,  should  be  partially  understood  bj 
the  student  of  medicine,  as  minute  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  in  a  correlative  degree  beautiful  magnifiers  of  the 
minute  movements  of  the  human  body. 

Geology,  or  that  science  which  studies  the  surface  of  the  globe 
and  the  successive  strata  which  are  met  with  lu  its  interior,  that 
goes  far  beyond  all  historical  tradition,  brings  to  light  as  it 
were  the  very  depths  of  earth,  atid  traces  with  a  sure  hand  the 
history  of  the  globe  and  the  revolutions  it  has  overgone, 
should  be  equally  as  important  to  the  student  of  medicine,  for 
from  mother  earth  we  derive  the  most  important  decorations  of 
our  medical  category,  which  we  use  when  we  go  forth  to  meet 
the  fell  destroyer.  So  also  physics,  properly  so  called,  or  the  study 
of  the  properties  of  matter  in  general,  in  aid  of  which  experiments 
are  performed  in  order  to  exhibit  phenomena  in  every  possible 
light,  going  from  the  ideas  of  number  to  those  of  the  objects 
numbered,  from  the  notion  of  space  to  that  which  occupies 
space,  from  the  conception  of  force  and  matter  to  their  essential 
properties,  until  this  general  relation  establishes  an  order  of  co- 
existences, whose  actions  are  the  sequences,  and  this  combination 
forms  a  bulwark  that  gives  solidity  to  the  science  of  medicine. 

Dealing  with  mind  as  well  as  body  implies  that  your  attention 
should  be  directed  to  psychology,  that  you  may  be  able  to  grasp 
that  greatest  of  human  embodiments  and  fathom  its  depths,  and 
then  portray  its  action  in  a  phantasm  agora,  as  it  were,  before 
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your  sight  of  conception,  that  you  may  be  better  able  to  admin- 
ister the  restoring  balm. 

Indeed  the  physician  of  the  future  should  be  a  man  who  is  a 
chemist  in  the  laboratory,  a  physiologist  in  the  museum,  a  geolo- 
gist in  the  cabinet,  a  biologist  in  his  study  of  life,  and  a  cosmol- 
ogist  in  his  study  of  the  inorganic  world ;  a  sociologist  that 
he  may  fully  comprehend  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other ; 
a  theologist,  that  he  may  realize  the  workings  of  Divinity  be- 
fore whose  shrine  all  must  kneel,  for  as  medicine  is  fast  ap- 
proaching the  topmost  stone  of  the  coliseums  of  science,  so 
must  its  standard  bearers  strive  to  occupy  the  heights  to  which 
the  demands  of  time  have  elevated  it. 

But  before  closing  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  success  in  the  study  of  medicine ;  whether  class- 
ically educated  or  not,  you  have  to  learn  the  nomenclature  or 
technicalities  of  your  profession,  for  here  is  the  very  foundation 
stone  upon  which  to  build. 

This  is  the  first  and  most  essential  element  in  the  knowledge 
of  your  profession.  Understanding  the  technicalities  and  history 
of  nomenclature  gives  you  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  parts  contemplated  and  alluded  to,  either  by 
association,  comparison  or  imity ;  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  ideas  oi  the  fathers  of  medicine  must  be  inculcated  that 
you  may  grasp  the  first  and  most  beautiful  tenets  of  your  pro- 
fessions. 

The  Latin  language  is  the  mother  of  our  profession  in  the  no- 
menclature of  medical  science.  The  first  writings  are  ascribed 
to  the  Greeks,  but  the  Latin  is  the  accepted  origin  of  most  of  our 
medical  literature ;  and  thus,  when  we  adhere  strictly  to  the 
mother  tongue,  a  prescription  written  in  Laliu  would  be  equally 
understood  the  world  over,  whether  laid  before  the  Frenchman, 
German  or  American.  It  would  be  far  better  for  our  profession 
if  all  contributions  to  medical  science  were  written  in  Latin, 
giving  unto  world  and  profession  but  one  medical  language. 

Here  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  geologist,  opthalmologist, 
and  linguist,  but  if  the  students  of  medicine  have  not  this  found- 
ation, they  are  like  the  batallion  that  had  magnificent  cannon 
and  foaming  chargers,  and  skilled  commanders,  and  when  the 
battle  trumpet  sounded  they  rushed  heroically  to  the  front  and 
brought  their  cannons  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  the  gilded  balls 
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of  steel  rolled  to  their  mouths,  when  lo  the  splendid  phalanx 
stood  still,  gazing  with  staring  countenances  and  shrinking  hor- 
ror, for  they  had  no  powder,  and  consequently  were  soon  cap- 
tared. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  is  your  powder,  be  careful  to  possess 
enough  of  it  to  give  you  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  tech- 
nicalities of  your  profession.  When  your  life  is  in  danger  from 
disease  or  injury  sustained,  would  you  suffer  a  pretender  to  med- 
ical or  surgical  science  to  approach  your  couch  and  administer 
to  you  ?  If  you  had  a  hundred  thousand  dollar  estate  entang- 
led in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  would  yon  permit  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Blackstone  to  mismanage  it  ?  If  you  were  going  to  erect 
an  edifice  worth  half  a  million,  would  you  not  secure  the  ser- 
vice3  of  the  best  architects,  whose  experience  in  building  and 
knowledge  of  the  materials  were  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 

It  has  been  and  is  argued  by  prominent  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  the  student  of  the  collateral  sciences  is  not  always 
the  first  in  the  field  of  great  medical  discovery.  Though 
this  in  part  may  be  true,  and  ignorance  take  precedence  of 
science,  still  if  ignorance  is  to  be  the  mother  of  discoveries  and 
adornment  of  our  profession,  the  pandemonium  of  quackery  and 
ancient  superstition  will  soon  revive  the  slumbering  fanaticisms 
of  former  years. 

The  science  of  medicine,  standing  as  it  should,  the  dearest 
and  most  revered,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  intricate  and 
complex  of  all  sciences,  and  demands  the  greatest  attention,  and 
most  preparation,  as  it  can  truly  be  said,  that  it  is  the  minute 
I'esult  of  all  the  other  sciences  combined. 

A  reviewer  of  the  profession,  as  a  spectator,  stood  amazed  at 
the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  its  representatives  when  he  b^ 
held  in  it  the  world-topping  pre-eminence  of  all  professions. 
Repeating  the  names  of  the  greatest  men  of  which  the  science  can 
boast,  from  ^sculapius  and  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Aristotle,  He- 
rophilus;  those  of  the  Alexandrian  school  down  to  the  learned 
of  to-day,  as  Drake  and  Lawson,  and  hosts  of  others ;  *'  All 
these,'^  he  said,  ^'have  had  to  bow  and  yield,  with  their  pro- 
foundest  homage,  to  the  pre-eminence  of  its  grandenr  as  the 
sublimest  science,  and,  amidst  limitless  genius,  kneel  nnder  the 
beaming  canopy  of  immortal  life." 
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HYDATID  RANULA. 

By  Dr.  Maurice  Langier.    Translated  from  the  ♦'Archives  Gener- 
ales**  of  August,  1871.    Bt  Thomas  C.  Minor,  M.  D. 

Hydatids  have  been  observed  in  the  majority  of  organs  and 
regions  of  the  body,  but  they  are  far  from  being  found  every- 
where with  the  same  frequency.  While  the  parenchymatous  or- 
gans, the  liver  in  particular,  contain  more  than  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  combined,  there  arc  other  regions  where  they 
are  only  exceptionally  noticed,  or  have  not  been  described. 
The  fldor  of  the  mouth  may  be  classed  among  the  latter  number. 
It  is  this  fact  which  induces  me  to  publish  a  very  remarkable 
case  of  hydatid  tumor  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  that  I  had 
occasion  to  study  while  at  the  surgical  clinic  of  fa  Charke, 
The  following  is  the  observation  as  1  noted  it  down  while  in  the 
service  of  Prof.  Gasselin. 

Observation. — ^P.  J. ,  aged  61  years,  employed  frt)m  the 

15th  of  April,  1869,  at  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  He  is  a 
thin  man  and  has  been  very  feeble  for  some  time  past.  His 
health  anterior  to  the  time  he  appeared  has  been  very  good ;  no 
antecedents  which  merit  notice. 

It  is  six  months  since  {in  October,  1868,)  that  he  commenced 
to  feel,  with  his  tongue,  a  small  protuberance  in  the  left  half  of 
the  buccal  floor,  an  inconvenient  protuberance,  but  not  at  all 
painful.  The  tumor  was  not  long  in  increasing  in  size,  and 
with  it  the  inconvenience,  which  became  more  and  more  con- 
siderable. 

A  physician  consulted,  two  months  after  the  d^tdy  made  a 
puncture  which  caused  the  escape  of  a  very  clear  liquid,  and, 
the  next  day,  passed  in  a  filiform  seton.  The  seton  remained 
four  days  in  its  f5lace ;  an  acute  inflammation  was  developed  al- 
most immediately,  and  the  patient  was  forced  to  keep  his  bed 
for  the  space  of  eight  days. 

When  the  inflammation  had  disappeared,  it  was  evident  that 
the  tumor  had  sensibly  diminished  in  volume,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  it  increased  in  size  anew,  resuming  its  primitive  di- 
mensions. The  patient  then  decided  to  enter  la  CharUe,  four 
months  after  the  puncture. 

At  the  time  of  his  entree  (April,  1869,)  was  found  a  tumor  the 
size  of  a  largQ  nut,  occupying  the  left  half  of  the  floor  of  the 
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mouth,  and  extending  over  the  median  line.  It  strongly  com- 
pressed the  tongue  above  and  backwards.  At  this  time,  by 
making  the  patient  open  his  mouth,  the  tongne  could  only  he 
seen  with  difficulty;  it  looked  us  though  it  were  adherent  to  the 
palatine  vault. 

Mastication  was  notably  restrained  and  almost  impossible; 
the  voice  very  nasal,  and  barely  intelligible. 

On  touching  the  tumor,  fluctuation  was  mainfest;  but  the 
•  walls  of  the  sac  were  thick  and  hard,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  a 
consistency  quite  unusual  in  a  case  of  ranula;  let  us  add  that 
the  presence  of  some  sub-maxillary  ganglions  of  the  left  side 
(side  of  the  tumor),  hard  and  insensible,  and  rolling  under  the 
finger,  made  us  fear  a  complication,  upon  the  nature  of  which  it 
was  a  difficult  to  decide.  We  could  nowhere  find  any  loeal  symp- 
tom of  inflammation,  no  heat,  nor  clamminess  of  the  region, 
neither  any  spontaneous  or  provoked  pain.  The  patieat  only 
complained  of  the  incovenience  occasioned  by  the  tumor. 

The  operation  for  ranula  was  decided  upon,  to  take  place  the 
SOth  of  April.  It  was  to  oonsiat  of  two  things:  the  incision  of 
the  sac,  excision  of  its  walls.  The  incision  caused  the  escape  of 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  pus,  and  there  was»  at  the  same 
time,  expelled  a  whitish  membrane,  which  I  shall  reconsider. 
After. the  excision  of  the  superior  walls  of  the  sac,  the  finger 
could  penetrate  deeply  into  the  cyst  and  reach  the  base  of  the 
tongue. 

Micros^pical  examination  demonstrated  the  fact  tiiat  this 
whitish  membrane,  expelled  with  the  pus,  was  nothing  else  than 
a  hydatid.  We  found  it  to  be  formed  of  an  amorphons  tissue 
transparent,  but  very  regularly  stratified.  This  hydatid  formed 
a  sac  the  siase  of  a  nut,  had  quivering  walls,  resembling,  follow- 
ing the  only  known  comparison,  coagulated  albumen.  The  liquid 
was  likewise  examined  :  it  had  the  appearance  of  fatty  and 
whitish  pus.  By  the  microscope,  we  found  in  large  quantities 
"^  fatty  granulations,  crystals  of  haematine  and  steric  acid,  and 

finally  of  crochets  of  echinococci,  and  of  entire  echinococci. 

The  rest  of  the  operation  was  very  simple :  the  interior  of  the 
cavity  was  cauterized  at  different  times  with  the  crayon  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  completely  enred. 
Since  his  departure,  he  has  returned  to  show  himself  at  the  ur- 
mat  and  the  recovery  has  been  perfect  (20th  of  July»  1869). 
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As  I  said  at  the  commencement,  the  point  contained  in  this 
observation  has  not  yet  been  described.  The  work  so  complete 
of  M.  Dayaine  contains  only  two  cases  of  hydatid  cyst  of  the 
boocal  cavity,  the  one,  of  Lefonlon,  having  its  seat  in  the  gum ; 
the  other  of  Bobert,  situated  in  the  tonsil,  and  similar  to  that 
we  find  in  the  Clinigue  Ckina^gicale  of  Dnpuytren. 

M.  Nelaton,  in  his  Paikologie  Exitrne^  the  authors  of  the  Com- 
pm^um^  M.  Landeta,  in  his  excellent  thesis  upon  Tumeur$  tubling- 
ual$$,  make  no  mention  of  hydatids  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  do  better,  in  order  to  study  in  a  methodic 
cai  and  profitable  manner,  this  curious  point  in  the  history  of 
hydatids,  than  to  compare  that  which  we  may  call  already  the 
hydatid  ranula,  to  a  disease  somewhat  similar,  otherwise  identi- 
cal, from  a  symptomatic  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say  the  ordinary 
anblingual  ranula. 

Etioloqt. — I  know  that  the  opinion  generally  admitted  at  the 
present  time  is,  that  hydatids  owe  their  origin  to  a  transforma- 
tion or  to  the  development  of  an  embryonic  taenia.  *^This  em- 
bryo, says  Davaine,  introduced  into  the  digestive  tube  with 
foods  or  drinks,  cannot  live  or  develop  itself  In  the  intestine  be* 
fore  having  submitted  to  certain  transformaticms,  leaving  this  or- 
gan by  perforating  it,  and  reaching  the  neighboring  parts,  either 
directly,  or  by  means  of  the  bloodvessels  which  go  to  the  liver 
or  lungs." 

In  the  special  case  which  occupys  our  attention,  basing  our« 
selves  on  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  the  parasitic  tumor  formed 
the  inferior  wall  of  the  buccal  cavity,  the  entrance  of  the  diges- 
tive passage,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  particular  foods,  liquid  or 
solid,  containing  the  embryo  of  a  tssnia,  must  have  remained  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  in  the  inferior  cul-de-sac  of  the  buccal 
muGoas  membrane,  below  the  tongue  and  back  of  the  inferior 
maxillary,  and  that  this  embryo  had  reached  its  j^ace  directly 
by  perforating  through  the  thickness  of  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane,  and  afterwards  developing  Itself  there.  I  must 
say  that  this  hypothesis  appears  to  me  at  least  as  admissible  as 
that  which  maintains  that  the  embryo  leaves  the  intestine,  and 
makes  its  way  nearer  and  nearer  ti»wards  the  tissues,  until  it 
reaches  the  interior  of  the  mucous  membrane  forming  the  floor  of 
of  the  month. 

Symptoms  and  Progbsss. — ^Tbe  outset  of  the  disease  has  been 
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altogether  that  of  ranula ;  the  symptoms  have  been  slow  and 
obscure,  and  it  is  only  by  chance  that  the  patient  has  noticed  the 
presence  of  a  small  abnormal  protuberancet 

In  both  cases,  the  same  inconvenience  in  deglatition,  in  phon- 
ation,  and  the  same  insensibility  at  the  beginning.  iLater,  be- 
cause of  increase  of  the.tQmor,  the  similarity  continues.  The 
cyst  in  the  patient  at  la  CharUe  presented,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  a  very  notable  development,  and,  like  the  large  sized 
ranula,  raised  the  tongue  up,  compressing  it  backwards  and  up- 
wards. Finally,  in  both  cases  the  fluctutation  was  more  manif^t, 
and  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  cyst  was  not  attended  by  pain. 

So,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  outset,  the  progress  and  the 
symptoms  of  hydatids  of  the  buccal  floor  are  those  of  ranula. 
Shall  we  say  in  the  meanwhile  that  there  might  have  been  a  com 
plete  and  absolute  analogy  between  these  two  species  of  cysts  ?  I 
think  not,  and  we  shall  treat  of  the  differential  characters  which 
would,  following  the  occasion,  lead  us  to  a  diagnosis. 

Different  Diagnosis. — In  ordinary  sublingual  ranula,  the  wall 
of  the  cyst  is  slight,  roseate  gray,  and,  at  certain  points,  almost 
transparent  Fluctuation  is  superficial:  we  feel  (when  the  ex- 
ploring fingers  are  separated)  the  liquid  through  a  very  thin 
membrane. 

In  the  hydatid  cyst,  on  the  contrary,  the  enveloping  pouch  was 
hard,  resisting  and  thick,  from  the  point  where  the  teeth  of  the  left 
half  of  the  inferior  maxillary  pressed  themselves  deeply*  upon 
the  tumor,  producing  depressions  which,  at  the  first  sight,  resem- 
bleil  true  ulcerations. 

Fluctuation  was  evident,  but  it  was  in  some  way  deep  seated, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  tne  walls  interposed  between  the  fin- 
gers and  the  inclosed  liquid.  Is  it  not  allowable  to  conclude  af- 
ter this  that  in  unusual  cases,  where  the  membranes  of  a  cyst  in 
the  floor  of  mouth  present  a  great  thicknesa,  the  single  fact  that 
the  walls  are  abnormally  consistent  must  awaken  attention,  and 
make  us  admit  the  possibility  of  an  hydatid  ? 

I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  a  point  upon  which  we  are 
nnfortunately  reduced  to  a  hypothesis;  I  wish  to  speak  offiini- 
Hon,  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  whether  it  exists  or  not» 
when  the  subject  has  not  been  investigated,  and  that,  because  all 
the  symptoms  observed  have  led  us  to  diagnose  a  ranula  of  ab^ 
normal  aspect,  it  is  true,  but  by  no  means  an  hydatid  tumor: 
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the  only  theory  which  can  be  advanced,  is  that  we  cannot  see  any 
reason  that  opposes  itself  to  the  fact,  that  it  can  be  produced 
in  the  region  which  occupies  attention.  It  may  then  be  the  fol- 
lowing the  occasion,  an  important  element  in«diagnosis ;  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  onl}^  sign,  the  exploring  prncture  well  under- 
stood excepted,  which  would  permit  us  to  tell  the  ditference  be- 
tween an  hydatid  ranula  and  a  variety  of  congcnitajl  sublingual 
cysts,  filled  with  caseous  matter,  that  the  authors  of  the  Com- 
pendium de^scribed,  and  of  which  an  example  has  been  observed 
in  the  Hospital  Saint  Lcuts,  by  Mr.  Denonvilliers.  The  follow- 
ing description  has  been  given  in  the  Compendium  by  this  able 
surgeon:  "When  the  patient  opens  his  mouth,  we  see  that  all 
the  cavity  is  occupied  by  the  tumor ;  the  tongue  is  strongly 
compressed  backwards,  and  we  cannot  perceive  it,  but  with  the 
finger  we  can  feel  the  point  at  the  level  of  the  velum  of  the 
palate.  The  exterior  is  not  transparent,  as  in  ordinary  ranula; 
it  is  opaque,  and  seems  to  have  a  considerable  thickness ;  the 
Bub-hyoidian  region  is  strongly  prominent" 

It  is  impossible  for  one  reporting  the  observation  of  la  Charite^ 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  very  great  analogy  that  it  presents  to 
the  description  of  M.  Denonvilliers.  Do  we  need  to  add,  if  the 
diagnosis  presents  too  many  difficulties,  the  exploring  puncture 
is,  in  the  case  we  speak  of,  as  in  all  difficult  cases,  the  last 
resource  of  the  surgeon  ? 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  hydatid  cysts  of  the  buccal 
floor  is  the  same  as  that  of  ranula;  one  will  remember  that  the 
patient  of  la  Charite  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  leanness  and  very 

m 

serious  weakness,  he  could  hardly  eat,  b}'  reason  of  the  great 
inconvenience  he  experienced  in  (deglutition.  It  is  important, 
then,  to  intervene  and  get  rid  of  the  disease  as  soon  as  possible. 

Treatment. — The  surgical  therapeutics  of  hydatid  cysts,  in 
general,  may  be  resumed  in  the  three  following  procedures :  1st, 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  tumor;  2ndly,  to  modify  or  re- 
absorb the  matters  contained  in  the  tumor;  3rdly,  to  extirpate 
the  cjist 

It  was  the  first  procedure  that  we  had  recourse  to  in  the  case 
we  speak  of,  that  is  to  saj^^,  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
tumor. 

The  incision  made  and  followed  by  the  excision  of  a  portion 
of  the  walls,  if  one  has  reason  to  fear  that  tjie  opening  will  not 
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re-clo6e  itself,  and  the  liquid  completely  evacuated,  the  treatment, 
consequently,  must  consist  in  frequent  washings  and  in  the  re- 
peated use  either  of  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine  or  the  pencil 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  the  end  of  modifying  the  internal  surface 
of  the  cyst,  and  by  that  means  obliterating  the  cavity. 

Incision  followed  by  excision  and  repeated  cauterizations  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  brought  about  excellent  results  in  the  ease  of 
the  patient  of  la  CharUe,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Gosselin.  We  know 
that  this  is  the  treatment  employed  by  that  able  surgeon  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  ranula. 


TINCTURE  OF  IODINE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  GONORRHEA. 

By  E.  L.  Duncan,  M.  D. 

During  the  late  U.  S.  war  I  was  prompted  to  try  otiier  treat- 
ment in  gonorrhea  and  gleet  than  that  recommended  in  some  of 
our  regular  works.  First,  from  an  entire  deficiency,  at  times, 
in  the  medical  supply ;  and  also  from  the  continued  obstinacy 
of  many  cases.  And  since  the  war  I  have  used  the  tincture  of 
iodine  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhea  and  gleet  with  the  same 
satisfactory  result. 

Mode  of  Applicatiok. — ^With  any  convenient  fixture  apply 
the  tr.  iodine,  externally,  along  the  entire  course  of  the  nretbra 
two  or  three  times  daily.  Thorough  cleanliness  of  the  entire 
person  should  bo  enjoined. 

Saline  cathartics  should  be  used  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a 
soluble  condition.     The  following  I  regard  as  a  valuable  adjunct: 

9  Spir.  Aeth.  Nit JIJ. 

Tnopll 3v. 

Dose.— 3J.  three  times  daily.  M. 

The  night  erections  and  chordeo  may  be  much  alleviated  by 
the  use  of  pulv.  opii.  and  pulv.  compt.  H.  S.  S. 

A  Case. — Mr.  A.  L.  M ,  called  at  my  office,  June  21, 1871. 

He  had  contracted  gonorrhea  some  eighth  weeks  prior,  and  had 
been  under  treatment,  with  no  abatement  of  the  disease,  (irri- 
latinff  injedioru  hatjL  been  used.)  The  treatment  was  adopted  as 
above  described. 

July  1.  Patient  much  better,  the  discharge  assuming  a  gleety 
character. 
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July  8.  Free  from  discharge,  but  tx>o  frequent  desire  to  mic- 
turate. •  The  camphor  and  opium  continued  H.  S.  S.  The  iodine 
discontinued. 

Jul^'  22.  A  slight  gleetj:  discharge,  otherwise,  patient  doing 
quite  well.    The  application  of  the  iodine  resumed,  p.  r.  n. 

Aug.  20,  Patient  free  from  any  discharge  or  chordee.  Cose 
discharged. 


(From  the  Jonrnal  of  the  Ojniecolo^cal  Society  of  Boston,  July,  ISTO.) 

INTfiODUCTION  OF  A  HORSE-SHOE  PESSARY  (HodgM  Otien  Lever) 
INTO  THE  CAVITY  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  ITS  REMOVAL 
BY  FORCE. 

By  Tom  O.  Edwabds,  AT.  D.,  of  Lancaster,  0. 

In  September,  1868,  Miss  A -,  aged  twenty,  called  upon  one 

of  our  physician^^  in  extensive  practice,*  complaining  of  uter- 
ine pain  with  bearing  down,  and  requested  his  aid.  He  designing 
to  introduce  an  open-lever  pessary  into  the  vagina,,  pti^  t^  into  ike 
biadder^  and  she  left  for  home.  Four  days  thereafter,  he  took 
with  him  hi»  partner  as  an  assistant,  and  endeavored  to  remove 
the  pessary  by  an  incision  into  the  urethra  one  inch  from  the 
meatus.  Through  this  incision  he  brought  one  limb  of  the  pea- 
sary,  and  tore  the  other  limb  through  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
leaving  two  perforations. 

Miss.  S was  betrothed.     The  day  of  marriage  was  fixed 

for  the  following  month,  and  was  consummated  without  objec- 
tion ftom  her  surgeon.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  pes- 
sary an  enormous  calculus  (pebble)  was  exhibited  to  the  patient 
and  friends,  and  they  were  told  it  had  been  extracted  from //ler  bladder. 
A  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  charged  and  paid. 

The  husband  and  patient  called  upon  thesui^eon  some  months 
after,  complaining  that  *'  something  was  wrong,''  alleging  that 
the  nrine  was  almost  constantly  dropping  and  producing  irrita- 
tion and  uncleanness,  and  were  told  by  that  surgeon  that  *'  all 
was  right;  that  had  he  prayed  God  to  have  healed  the  orifice 
through  which  he  had  extracted  the  stone,  he  could  not  have 
more  completely  healed  it  than  it  was  healed." 

I  had  operated  upon  an  elder  sister-of  the  patient  four  years 
before  successfully,  for  rectal  fistula,  and,  as  some  of  tbe  syrap* 
toms  were  similar  to  hers,  I  was  called  upon ;  and,  on  exploring 
the  bladder,  I  found  a  large  urethral  fistula  one  inch  above  the 
meatus,  and  about  two  inches  beyond  that  a  puckering  cicatrix, 
at  or  near  the  junotien  of  the  neck  with  the  bladder. 

«  Qaite  recently  a  candidate  for  the  chiir  of  Urinary  Diseases  in  A.  Cikoixnati  Hedicvl  Col- 
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This  cicatrix  had  formed  a  stricture,  and  I  could  not  pass  either 
a  sound  or  a  catheter  into  the  bladder  without  more  force  than 
I  thought  would  be  prudent ;  yet  I  could  empty  the  bladder  by  ca- 
theter. I  recommended  an  operation,  and  sent  the  patient  to 
her  father's,  prepared  her,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Drs.  Wagenhals,  and  Boerstler,  jr.,  I  performed  the  oper- 
ation. After  .  carefully  and  thoroughly  dissecting  away  the 
sides  of  the  fistula  I  inserted  three  Carlsbad  pins,  closing  the 
orifice  with  silver  wire  by  the  **  twister,"  introduced  a  catheter 
to  the  stricture,  confining  it  securely,  and  placed  a  spopge  in  the 
vagina  as  a  support  to  the  pins,  leaving  my  patient  comfortable, 
except  frop  the  eiFects  of  the  letheon.  The  bowels  were  re- 
[  strained  by  opium  suppositories.    I  removed  the  sponge  daily, 

j  and  injected  into  the  vagina  and  over  the  wound  tepid  water, 

J  aflfording  great  comfort.     The  fourth  day,  I  found  on  thre  lower 

external  part  of  the  catheter  pure  pus.  On  the  next  day  I  was 
told  by  the  mother  that  the  urine  was  very  bloody,  and  that  she 
was  compelled  to  remove  clots  of  blood  from  the  catheter  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  bladder.  I  removed  and  cleaned  the  catheter, 
found  the  sponge  stained,  anc^  some  clots  in  the  vagina,  bnt  the 
urine  clear.  The  next  morning  I  was  called  from  home,  and  did 
not  return  until  the  following  day.  I  then  found  an  importunate 
message,  stating  that  hemorrhage  had  come  on  in  the  night, 
and  that  my  patient  was  considered  as  lost ;  and  with  this  the 
following  letter  from  Dr.  Wagenhals,  who  had  been  called  in 
during  my  absence : — 

"  I  was  summoned  at  2  A.  M.  to  see  yonr  patient.  Found  her 
in  a  collapse  from  hemorrhage  from  vagina,  1  removed  the 
clotted  blood  and  used  tampon  saturated  with  acetat  plumb,  sol., 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  Not  having  a  Sims'  speculum,  I 
was  compelled  to  introduce  the  tampon  without  any  other  guide 
than  the  finger.  In  relation  to  the  recently  closed  fistula,  I  was 
strongl}'  tempted  to  use  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  but 
was  fearful  of  its  effects  upon  the  recent  wound.  No  blood  es- 
caped through  the  catheter.  The  hemorrhage,  in  my  opinion, 
was  uterine.  I  am  led  to  this  opinion  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  blood  lost,  and  because  there  was  none  escaping  fk'om 
the  bladder.  The  family  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  I  fear,  if 
another  hemorrhage  should  occur,  your  patient  would  succumb." 
*  On  m}^  way  out  I  met  the  doctor,  who  had  been  summoned  a 

1  second  time  on  account  of  the  hemorrhage.  This  was  a  mistake, 

j  as  I  not  only  learned  from  him,  but  found  on  arrival.    The  pa- 

J  tient  was  blanched,  for  she  had   lost  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of 

'  blood.     Her  extemities  were  raised  and  head  lowered.  The  cath- 

eter was  in  position.  Stimulants  and  beet  tea  werefreely  given, 
and  suppositories  in  the  rectum  quieted  bearing  down  efforts  to 
expel  the  tampon  and  the  catheter.  The  next  day  the  tampon 
was  removed,  and,  to   my  regret,  my  pins   were  found  to  have 
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been  ^*  carried  away  '*  in  the  fight  for  life.  All  that  now  remained 
to  do  was  to  repair  damages,  and  begin  anew.  This  was  done 
by  nutrients.  Bark  and  iron,  etc.,  were  given,  and  in  six  weeks 
the  patient  came  to  my  boarding-house,  and  the  then  greatly  di- 
minished aperture  was  closed  by  two  pins,  as  before,  without 
anaesthetic  agents.  These  healed  the  remainder,  except  a  small 
aperture  on  the  right  side,  which  the  daily  application  of  caustic 
will  remove,  or,  if  it  fail  one  pin  will  sufl3ce.  From  the  past  ex- 
perience, I  did  not  leave  the  catheter  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
but  having  her  in  an  adjoining  room,  I  catheterized  her  from 
four  to  ten  times  daily,  for  eleven  days.  My  patient  becoming 
nostalgic,  I  allowed  her  to  return  home  during  the  next  menstrual 
flow,  having  instructed  her  mother  in  the  nse  of  the  caustic  (grs. 
xl.  to  the  ounce),  applied  by  a  camels- hair  pencil.  The  first  op- 
eration was  performed  on  Jan.  12th,  seven  days  after  the  close  of 
the  menses ;  and  from  this  fact  I  am  compeHed  to  differ  from 
my  friend  Wagenhals  as  to  the  origin  of  the  flow.  I  traqe  it  to 
ulceration  from  the  pressure  of  the  catheter  over  the  cicatrix  and 
stricture,  opening  the  artery  in  the  dorsum  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  As  I  said,  on  the  fourth  day  I  found  pus  on  the  ex- 
ternal end  of  the  catheter,  the  urine  bloody,  catheter  clogged. 
This  ocurred  eleven  days  after  the  menstrual  flow,  and  as  the 
uterus  was  now  closed,  hard  and  impervious,  I  could  not  believe 
that  hemorrhage  came  from  it.  Believing  so,  I  catherized,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  catheter  in  the  neck,  at  the  second  oper- 
ation, with  entire  satisfaction.  I  saw  my  patient  a  day  or  two 
since;  found  the  fistula  closed,  except  a  small  aperture,  as  men- 
tioned before,  and  believe  the  caustic  will  close  that,  the  perform- 
ance of  marital  rights  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  case  is  the  second  of  the  introduction  of  a  pessary  into 
the  bladder,  Prof.  H.  R.  Storer's  reported  case  having  been  the 
first;*  and  in  correspondence  with  him  he  gives  me  a  report  of 
a  third.f 

In  his  report  to  me  of  the  third  cose,  he  quaintly  remarks, 
'^  we  shall  soon  have  quite  a  literature  of  vesical  pessaries." 
I  trust  not,,  for  the  honor  of  the  profession. 

I  have  heard  that  it  took  Dr.  Storer  four  hours  and  a  half  to 
remove  the  first  pessary.  In  the  case  by  section  of  the  urethra 
that  I  now  report,  the  time  spent  was  two  hours  and  a  half,  by 
report  of  the  familj^  *'  and  the  doctor  was  as  bloody  as  a  butcher." 

How  a  man  can  make  so  egregioOs  and  dangerous  a  mistake  is 
a  wonder  to  me,  and  I  cannot  treat  these  cases  with  the  charity 
of  Prof.  Storer.  I  cannot  understand  how  a  pessary  can  be 
thus  introduced,  and  the  apology  offered  made  this  case  still  more 
embarrassing  to  me:  ^'  I  must  have  put  one  leg  into  the  urethra, 
and  as  I  reached  for  grease  to  anoint  my  fingers  the  bladder 

«  Kew  York  Medical  Record,  July  15, 186!). 

f  Beported  at  Uie^th  regular  meeting  of  the  GynsBCoIogkal  Sod«ty. 
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must  have  sucked  it  in.*'  This  adds  obscurity,  and  gives  the 
bladder  powers  never  dreamed  of  in  any  philosophy  I  have  ever 
read  or  heard  of  as  yet. 


NEW  GROWTHS. 

Abstracts  of  Mr.  Birkett^s  six  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  have  been  published.  We  proceed  to  epitomize  them, 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  possess  his  views  in  the  smallest 
space.  ** 

Effusions  of  fluid  in  the  body  are  either  diffused,  percolating 
through  the  connective  tissue,  or  circumscribed,  constituting  a 
cyst.  The  membranous  sac  which  encloses  the  fluid  consists 
essentially  of  three  parts:  an  external  fibrous  coat  d.eriTed  from 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  part  in  wliich  it  happens  to  be  de- 
veloped, a  tunica  propria,  and  an  internal  epithelial  lining.  In 
all  cysts,  at  some  period  or  other,  these  parts  may  be  traced. 

There  are  five  methods  in  which  Cj'sts  are  developed  (1.)  by 
irritative  action,  as  in  blister,  which  contains  all  the  elements  of 
a  cystic  growth.  The  cyst  which  becomes  formed  around  a  for- 
eign body,  as  a  bullet,  or  an  efiusion  of  blood,  especially  upon 
the  scalp,  is  developed  in  the  same  way.  Simple  pressure  may 
thus  produce  a  cyst,  as  in  the  case  of  the  small  bursa  which  is 
sometimes  met  with  beneath  a  corn.  (2.)  Cysts  are  formed  oat 
of  pre-existing  structures,  such  as  sacculi  and  canals  of  varions 
kinds,  as  in  the  cyst  sometimes  formed  from  the  bnrsa  in  front 
of  the  patella,  ranula,  and  the  cystic  growths  which  occar  in  the 
labia  majoria,  formed  for  the  dilatation  of  the  duct  of  the  seccet* 
ing  gland  by  obliteration  of  its  apertui^.  (3.)  Cysts  are  some- 
times suddenly  developed  in  a  hard  tumor  by  a  process  of  soften- 
ing down.  We  are  surprised  to  find  a  tumor  which  was  once 
firm,  solid,  and  resistant  to  the  touch,  now  consists  of  little  else 
than  a  small  growth  and  a  large  collection  of  fluid.  In  carcin- 
omatous growths  this  sometimes  occurs  by  a  mechanical* process. 
A  sort  of  ulceration  may  go  on  within  the  fibrous  capsule  on 
the  side  of  the  tumor  farthest  from  the  skin ;  the  escape  of  the 
^  resulting  secretion  is  prevented,  and  the  distension  of  the  fibroos 

envelope  results  in  a  cyst.  The  irritation  of  the  pent-up  fluid 
still  further  auguments  the  process.  The  occurrence  of  this 
change  may  render  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  such  a  growth 
very  difficult  (4.)  Rokitani<ky  and  Hodgkin  thought  the  devel- 
opment of  a  cyst  by  the  enormous  enlargement  of  a  single  nucle- 
ated cell  might  occur,  but  Mr.  Birkett  has  never  been  able  to 
^  trace  any  process  of  this  character.     (6.)  C^'sts   may  arise  from 

I  the  acini  of  gland-lissue.     This   follicular  development  is  well 

known  in  the  ovary  and  in  the  thyroid  glaad.      The  change  iu 
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the  follicles  might  arise  from  effasion  of  fluid  either  into  the 
csecal  termination  of  the  acinus,  or  into  the  develo[Mng  nuclear 
tissue  which  surrounds  it 

The  contents  of  cyst  are  (1.)  blood,  (2.)  serum,  (3.)  varions 
contents  which  depend  on  the  organ  or  structre  in  which  the 
cyst  is  developed.  Two  kinds  of  serum  are  met  with ;  one  coag- 
ulable,  like  the  ordinary  fluid  of  a  hydrocele,  and  another  which 
will  nor  coagulate  by  any  means  which  will  coagulate  the  ordi- 
nary form.  This  occurs  occasionally  in  cysts  in  the  mammary 
gland.  The  wall  of  such  a  cyst,  which  is  lined  by  epithelium, 
is  so  delicate  that  after  the  sac  is  emptied  scarcely  any  trace  of 
it  can  be  found.  The  triple  division  of  cysts,  according  to  their 
contents,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Simon,  and  haa  been  adop- 
ted by  Virchow,  answers  very  well  for  practical  purposes ;  it  is 
into  extravasation  cysts,  exudation  eysts.  and  retention  cysts. 
A  fourth  class  might  be  formed  of  those  in  which  the  serum  will 
not  coagulate — ^transudation  cysts.  The  delicate  wall  may  act  as 
a  sort  of  filter,  and  keep  back  the  albumen.  A  class  of  cysts 
which,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  in  any  one  of  these  di- 
visions consists  of  those  which  arise  from  an  increase  of 
volume  of  the  spaces  of  the  alveolar  and  connective  tissue.  The 
surrounding  tissue  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  very  firm  en- 
velope. 

The  chief  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  walls  of  cysts 
are  thickening  by  new  growth  (often  seen  in  bnrsse) ;  inflamma- 
tion, sometimes  leading  to  adhesions  which  render  very  diflScult 
any  subsequent  attempt  at  excision;  new  growth  around  a  cyst, 
as  in  a  remarkable  case  in  which  schirrus  became  developed 
about  a  mammary  cyst,  which  at  first  was  quite  simple ;  growths 
from  the  interior ;  and,  lastly  caicifioation  and  ossification.  Fa- 
miliar examples  of  extravasation  cysts  arc  those  which  result 
■from  efi*usions  of  blood,  either  into  pre-existing  spaces,  as  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  or  into  tissues,  as  the  brain  or  connective  tissue. 
A  more  interesting  class  consists  of  milk  cysts,  arising  in  the 
breast  during  the  period  of  lactation  in  consequence  of  the  rup- 
ture of  a  m&  duet  They  usually  arise  suddenly,  and  may  per- 
sist for  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  ultimately  presenting 
much  difllculty  in  diagnosis.  The  relation  of  a  new  growth  in 
the  mammary  gland  to  its  active  or  inactive  condition  is  a  point 
of  great  importance  for  consideration  in  determining  its  nature. 

i^^tention  cysts  are  those  in  which  the  duct  of  a  gland  has 
become  occluded,  and  its  walls  stretched  over  the  retained  secre- 
tion, as  in  sedaceous  or  atheromatous  cysts,  associated  with  hair- 
follicles.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds :  one  filled  with  epithe- 
lial scales,  another  containing  sebaceous  and  greasy  matter,  and 
others  hard  and  fibrous,  with  very  little  cyst  wall.  The  first  is 
probably  due  to  obstruction  at  the  neck  of  the  hair-follicle,  the 
second  to  obstruction  in  the  follicle  near  the  opening  of  the  se- 
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baceous  gland,  aDcl  the  third  to  an  obstruction  lower  down  in 
the  hair-sac,  so  that  the  cells  which  should  constitute  the  bard 
fibrous  part  of  the  hair  become  transformed  into  a  dense  lamin- 
ated mass. 

Obstructions  at  the  orifice  of  the  racemose  muciparous  glands 
may  cause  the  dilatation  of  the  secreting  pai*t  into  one  single 
sacculus.     Such  C3'sts  are  especially  common  in  connexion  with 
the  labial  glands,  also  on  the  inside  of  the  nose,  the  epiglottis* 
and  the  pharynx.     They  contain   a  very  tenacious  fluid.    Sab- 
lingual  cysts  constitute  an  important  class.     Many  of  them  are 
doubtless  mucous  cysts ;  but  there  are  several  ducts  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  these  cysts  are  connected 
with  them.     This  is  not  always  so.     What  is  commonly  called 
ranula  is,  in  most  cases,  only  a  mucous  cyst.     The  submaxillarr 
duct  may  become  obstructed,  but  it  is  usually  in  consequence  of 
a  concretion  there,    and  in  circumstances  quite  difi^erent  from 
those  in  which  sublingual  cysts  are  ordinarily  developed.    In 
one  case  of  obstruction  from  concretion  there  was  no  swelling 
in  the  mouth.     Sudden  obstruction  is  attended  with  great  pain. 
Ranula  is  usually  painless.     They    contain  simple  mucous,  not 
saliva.     The  word  ranula,  originally  introduced  from  some  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  neck  of  a  frog,  had  better  be  given  up. 

Another  interesting  class  of  mucous  c^^sts  are  those  which  de- 
velop between  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  and  lip.  They  are  readily  distinguished,  and  present  a 
peculiar  sensation  under  the  finger,  like  parchment  crackling, 
due  to  the  thinning  of  the  wall  of  the  antrum.  Muciparous 
cysts  also  sometimes  form  within  the  antrum,  and  these  may 
produce  by  pressure  so  much  absorption  as  to  show  themselves 
along  the  edge  of  tlie  alveolar  process,  where  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  these  swellings.  It  is  probable  that  some  forms  of  nasal 
polypus  are  of  a  cystic  character. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  vagina  cysts  are  very  common. 
They  are  developed  both  from  the  glands  of  Cowper  and  from 
the  mucous  glands  which  extend  up  to  the  uterus.  The  labium 
is  a  frequent  seat,  and  may  be  enormously  distended  by  one  of 
the  formations. 

Obstruction  of  the  excretorv  ducts  of  the  breast  near  the 
nipple  often  produces  cysts  at  that  part.  The  contents  may 
often  be  squeezed  out  through  the  duct  Sometimes  an  elongated 
distension  of  a  duct  is  convoluted,  and  presents  on  section  an 
appearance  as  if  it  consisted  of  many  cysts.  They  are  often 
accompanied  by  a  new  intracystic  glandular  gi^owth. 

The  treatment  of  cysts  of  this  class  is  tolerably  simple.  Where 
practicable,  excision  should  be  practised.  In  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  they  often  recur  again  and  again,  and  give  rise  to  much 
trouble.  A  plan  which  has  of  late  been  adopted  with  success 
consists  in  dividing  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  making 
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a  hole  in  the  sac,  and  stitching  that  to  the  submncoas  tissue,  so 
as  to  form  a  permanent  fistuions  opening,  and  not  anj'  longer  to 
allow  the  cyst  to  enclose  the  liquid  secreted. 

S3'mp1e  cysts  in  the  breast,  away  from  thd  nipple,  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  They  present  the  remarkable  character  that  the 
fluid  they  contain  never  coagulates  by  any  means  we  can  adopt. 
It  is  encircled  by  a  delicate  fibrous  membrane.  Such  small  cysts 
are  sometimes  met  with  scattered  over  the  posterior  surface  of 
an  atrophic  organ.  The  fluid  in  them  is  of  a  peculiar  light- 
brown  opalescent  tint,  and  always  very  alkaline.  When  exces> 
eively  alkaline  the  fluid  sometimes  becomes  clouded  by  heat,  but 
becomes  clear  again  on  the  addition  of  a  little  acid.  It  neyer 
becomes  turbid  with  acid  only.  These  cysts  occur  usually  about 
the  middle  period  of  life  in  all  grades  of  society,  in  the  robust 
and  healthy,  but  almost  invariably  in  association  with  some 
ovarian  or  uterine  disturbance.  When  these  cysts  are  very  tense 
from  fluid,  and  surrounded  bygland-lissue,  their  diagnosis  some- 
times presents  much  difficulty.  Fluctuation  may  be  quite  imper- 
ceptible, but  there  is  always  a  marked  elasticity  about  them,  and 
not  that  dead  hardness  which  a  solid  growth  presents.  The 
markedly  globular  form,  and  the  presence  of  a  distinct  line  of 
circumvallation  around  the  cyst,  are  also  distinctive  characters. 

Another  class  of  retention  cysts  are  those  connected  with  tbe 
epididymis.  The  fluid  in  most  cases  contains  spermatozoa. 
Most  are  doubtless  formed  from  the  tubes  themselves  by  a  local 
distension,  but  some  have  been  thought  to  be  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  C3'3t  in  the  connective  tissue  underneath  the  ti'^ica 
vaginalis,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  delicate 
tubules.  Thus,  instead  of  a  retention  cyst,  we  should  have  an 
extravasation  cyst.  Mr.  Curling  has  shown  that  in  some  of 
these  cases,  by  passing  mercury  along  the  vas  deferens  and  in- 
jecting the  tubules  of  the  epididymis  a  certain  quantity  of 
mercury  gets  into  the  sac,  there  is  reason  to  think  apart  from 
injury.  Mr.  Paget  has  suggested  that  the  presence  of  sperma- 
tozoa may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  same  vessels  trav- 
ersing the  sac  which  supply  the  epididymis.  At  the  bedside 
these  cysts  are  often  thought  to  be  ordinary  cases  of  hydrocele. 
But  the  outline  of  the  tumour,  when  of  moderate  size^  is  exceed- 
ingly characteristic.  .The  distinction  between  the  cystiform  de- 
velopment and  the  testicle  shows  that  the  f wo  are  not  in  the  same 
sac,  and  the  axis  of  the  swelling  in  many  cases  is  not  from  above 
downwards,  but  transverse. 

Cysts  of  the  spermatic  cord  sometimes  pass  back  through  the 
external  abdominal  ring  into  the  inguinal  canal.  They  occur  at 
a  much  earlier  age  than  those  of  the  epididymis,  and  are  due  to 
the  canal  of  the  tunica  yaginalia  being  obliterated  only  in  part. 
When  they  comntence  later  in  life  they  are  probably  dae  to 
local  irritation,  as  from  wearing  a  truss. 

33— Vol.  IV. 
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If  a  barsa  be  exposed  to  frequent  pressure,  inflammatioii  is 
set  up  in  it,  and  its  wall  undergoes  great  tbickening  from  the ' 
development  of  connective  tisae.  Trabecular  bands  are  some- 
times'formed  across  its  interior.  Such  cyuts  occasionally  occar 
in  positions  where  bursse  are  not  known  to  exist,  but  probably 
their  origin  is  similar. 

The  *'  dermoid  "  or  •'  proliferous  "  cysts  sometimes  met  with 
beneath  the  integuments  and  in  the  ovajy  constitute  another  in* 
teresting  class.  They  are  perfect  in  lormatiou,  consisting  of 
the  tissue  of  the  dermis,  with  a  cuticuhir  lining,  and  on  tbem 
hairs  and  true  sebaceous  follicles  are  developed.  All  are  con- 
gepital,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  owe  their  origin  to 
some  malposition  of  some  of  the  minute  elements  from  which 
the  hair-follicles,  sebaceous  glands,  etc.,  are  developed. 

A  remarkable  group  Oi*  cysts  are  tliose  sometimes  called 
•'  serous  "  cysts,  or  *'  fibro- cystic  tumoura,''  developed  in  imme- 
diate relation,  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the  body,  and  which 
seem  to  be  associated  with  some  vascular  growths.  They  are 
most  common  in  the  neck  and  in  the  axilla,  and  in  those  loose 
parts  where  the  connective  tissue  is  in  most  abundance.  In  an- 
other remarkable  class  of  cases,  the  cyst  is  firat  noticed  soon 
after  birth. 

Some  cysts  associated  with  intra-cystic!  growths  are  glandular 
\n  character.  The  cyst  in  these  cases  may  or  may  not  com- 
municate with  the  nipple.  When  it  does,  there  is  a  constant 
escape  of  serous  fluid.  Wl.cn  the  cyst  is  closed,  itscontcutsare 
usually  tenacious  and  glairy,  and  always  coagulate  with  heat  or 
acids.  German  pathologists  regard  it  as  due  to  a  peculiar  ^*mu- 
cous,"  change  occurring  in  the  rapidly  formed  conuective  tissue, 
and  not  as  a  formative  fluid,  according  to  the  older  English 
view. 

Other  cysts  contain  growths  composed  not  of  glandular 
tissue  but  of  elementary  cells,  epithelial-like  structures  some- 
what resembling  those  met  with  in  carcinomatous  growths,  but 
arranged  diflerently.  Some  of  these  cysts  are  connected  with 
ducts,  opening  on  the  nipple,  others  are  not.  The  innocent 
(  character  of  most  c^'stic  tumors  of  the  breast  is  seen  iu  the  com- 

parative longevity  of  many  suflering  from  them,  and  the  ab- 
sence, in  roost  cases,  of  any  traceable  connection  between  the 
tumour  and  the  actqnl  cause  of  death.  Spontaoeous  cure  bj 
sloughing  of  a  cyst  in  the  breast  may  occur,  and  they  do  not  rd> 
turn  after  excision. 

Cysts  may  occur,  though  rarely,  in  connection  with  fibroplastic 
tnraours  of  the  breast,  tumours  composed  chiefly  of  those  eloa- 
gated  fusiform  cells  which  are  associated  with  the  development 
of  connective  tissue.  Such  tumours  in  the  breast  are  nut  un- 
frequently  mixed,  sometimes  with  innocent  growths  of  gland- 
tissue,  occasionally  with  neighbouring  nodules  of  genuine  cancer. 
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In  their  recurrence  also,  they  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
become  cancerous. 

Colloid  tumours  of  the  breast,  in  Mr.  Birkett's  experience, 
have  been  innocent  in  character.  C  vsts  associated  with  carcinoma 
are  not  common,  although  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  occcurrence  of  bloody  cysts  in  cancerous  breasts  attracted 
considerable  attention.  They  are  formed  by  the  degeneration 
of  the  tissue  of  which  the  cancer  growth  is  formed ;  during  the 
softening  a  little  blood  or  serum  is  easily  poured  out,  and,  col- 
lecting at  various  points  behind  or  iu  front  of  the  breast,  it  forms 
cysts.  A  cancerous  growth  in  such  a  cyst  is  never  peduncu- 
lated, like  the  innocent  granulation  growths  alreadj'  described ; 
it  is  attached  by  a  broad  base,  and  seems  to  grow  through  the 
cyst- wall,  or  rather  it  grows  from  the  tissue  of  the  mammary 
gland,  and  then  forms  the  cyst  upon  itself. 


TREATMSNT    OF  INFLAMMATION    OF  LIMBS  BY  CUTTING  OFF 

THEIR  MAIN  ARTERIAL  SUPPLIES. 

By  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Gross  first  details  a  case  of  intense  sub- 
aponeurotic inflammation  of  the  hand,  iu  which  he  was  forced 
to  take  up  the  brachial  artery  for  bleeding  from  incisions  made 
by  the  surgeon. 

Up  to  this  time  (he  says)  there  had  not  been  any  considerable 
diminution  in  the  severity  of  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  gan- 
grene now  involved  the  third  and  second  phalanges  of  the  ring- 
finger.  On  the  following  morning  I  found  that  the  swelling 
had  declined,  and  that  the  pain,  heat,  and  purulent  discharge  had 
also  diminished.  In  the  course  of  a  week  the  liaudhad  regained 
almost  its  natural  si;;e,  and  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  had 
formed  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  first  phalangeal  articulation. 
Ten  days  later  I  removed  the  oflfending  finger  at  its  metacarpal 
junction,  and  in  a  few  days  more  the  cure  was  perfect. 

After  giving  a  history  of  the  subject,  he  recommends  manual 
compression  of  the  artery  as  a  safer,  less  serious,  and  equally 
effectual  method  as  the  ligature.  In  1867  Professor  Vanzetti,  of 
the  University,  of  Padua,  proposed  digital  compression  of  the 
main  artery  for  the  cure  of  phlegmonous  or  articular  inflammar' 
tion  of  the  extremities,  and  detailed  two  cases  as  illustrations  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  treitment;  one  being  an  instance  of  bad 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  arm,  cured  by  compression  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  and  the  other  a  case  of  acute  arthritis  of  the 
wrist,  successfully  managed  by  compression  of  the  brachial  ar- 
tery. So  manifest  have  been  the  advantages  derived  from  man- 
aal  compression,  that  it  now  forms  the  ordinary  means  of  treat- 
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ing  such  cases  at  the  Padua  clinic.  It  need  not  be  continuous, 
and  the  patient  may  be  taught  to  exert  it  himself.  In  general  it 
need  only  be  maintained  lor  eight  or  ten  minutes,  i^nd  after  rest- 
ing, again  resumed.  Professor  Nelalion,  in  a  case  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  hand,  after  a  lacerated  wound^  necessitating  amputa- 
tion of  the  linger,  obtained  good  results  from  the  compression  of 
ihe  brachial  artery. 

The  same  principle  of  practice  has  been  carried  out  in  other 
^ays.  Thus  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  ShcflTield  Hospital,  subdued  an 
inflammation  of  tlie  knee-joint,  consequent  upon  a  punctured 
wound,  by  compression  of  the  femoral  artery  with  a  torniquet 
for  forty-eight  hours;  but  the  disadvantage  of  the  use  of  an  in- 
strument is  obstruction  to  the  venous  return.  The  Lancet,  De- 
cember 7,  1867,  has  briefly  noticed  a  case  of  severe  traumatic 
inflammation  of  the  hand,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Moore,  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  in  which  the  compression  of  tlie  artery  was 
procured  by  acupressure.  The  treatment  here  was  quite  suc- 
cessful. 

Upon  the  whole,  manual  compression  is  to  be  preferred  to 
other  measures  which  have  for  their  object  the  arrest  of  the  cir- 
culation in  badly-inflamed  parts. — Medical  Times. 


TRANSPLANTATION  OF  SKIN. 

By  Professor  G.  H.  B.  Macleod,  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  April  1st,  I  have  entered 
pretty  fully  into  an  account  of  the  results  obtained  in  my  wards 
Ij'om  this  most  interesting  proceeding.  I  shall  very  shortly  re- 
capitulate the  practical  teaching  of  the  obser\'ations  made.  The 
object,  of  course,  held  in  view  is  to  multiply  the  centres  of  cica- 
trization over  a  large,  open  granulating  surface,  so  as  to  hasten 
closure,  diminish  contraction  and  deformity,  and  provide  a 
stronger  and  more  elastic  covering  for  the  part.  To  accomplish 
skin  grafting  we  must  attend  to  the  following  points  : — 

1st.  The  surface  on  which  the  grafts  are  to  be  placed  must  all 
present  the  characters  of  a  **  healing  sore."  The  granulations 
must  be  sound  and  viable. 

2nd.  The  graft  does  best  when  it  is  about  half  the  size  of  a 
threepenny-piece.  It  should  be  composed  of  pliant,  sound  skin. 
Scrapings  of  epidermis  have  not  succeeded  with  me,  though  their 
presence  on  the  sore  has  sometimes  seemed  in  a  curious  manner 
to  augment  the  cicatrizing  activity  of  the  edges.  A  thickness  of 
tissue  does  I  est,  which,  while  it  includes  the  ^'  stratum  malpig- 
hii,"  and  as  much  of  the  corium  as  serves  to  give  it  consistence, 
is  yet  pliable  and  thin. 

3rd.  The  graft  is  neatly  spread  out  on  the  undisturbed  gran 
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ulations  by  means  of  two  needles,  and  fixed  b}*  a  strip  of  adhe- 
sive plaster,  so  cut,  that  while  the  ends  «ire  broad,  to  get  a  good 
bold,  a  narrow  portion  only  partially  covers  the  graft,  and  so 
we  are  enal)led  to  watch  it. 

4:tli.  No  dressings  are  used,  as  all  contact  is  carefully  avoided 
for  fear  of  displacing  the  graft.  No  application  was  made  to  the 
sores,  nor  altera'^^ioa  male  in  the  patient's  diet,  etc. 

5th.  For  some  days  (4  to  23)  no  change  occurs,  and  then  the 
transplanted  portion  begins  to  grow;  or,  what  is  very  common, 
the  graft  desquamates,  and  we  suppose  Cko  experiment  has  failed, 
when  lo!  from  the  place  of  its  insertion,  a  little  island  of  epider- 
mis appears  and  spreads  around.  Noa  irritating  dressings  may 
then  be  applied  safely  to  the  surface. 

6th.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  closely  affects  the 
progress  and  grovvth  of  the  grafts,  and  so  will  demand  bupervi- 
sion.  If  any  derangement  of  the  system  occurs  the  growth  of 
the  graft  may  be  arrested  for  weeks. 

7th.  Grafts  from  one  person  succeed  perfectly  on  another.  Mr. 
Loes  one  of  my  dressers,  supplie.l  several,  which  grew  well  on  a 
patient  operated  upon. 

8:h.  I  tried  in  two  cases,  and  in  one  succeeded  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner  in  healing  granulating  ulcers,  by  covering  them 
thickly  over  with  the  serum  from  a  blister  raised  by  cantharides. 
In  the  successful  case,  a  sore  which  had  for  months  resisted 
every  kind  of  treatment  (being  a  **  menstrual"  ulcer),  was  closed 
to  a  point  by  this  plan  in  three  days.  Further  experiments  will 
be  made  in- this  direction. 

As  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  trans- 
pUntation,  I  will,  in  conclusion,  relate  one  case.  A  laborer  of  32 
years  of  age  had  his  foot  crushed  between  two  iron  rollers,  all 
the  metatarsal  bones  being  broken  across,  and  the  intergument 
entirely  peeled  off  the  whole  anterior  suiface  of  the  foc>t,  wh'do 
the  sole  was  so  separated  from  the  underlying  parts  that  the  hand 
could  be  passed  under  it.  The  foot  was  so  cold  and  discolored 
that  I  scarcely  doubted  but  that  gangrene  would  set  in,  and  the 
question  of  primary  amputation  was  for  a  time  entertained.  In 
a  day  or  two  things  begau  to  improve  under  carbolic  oil  dress- 
ing, and  a  good  position.  The  whole  that  remained  of  the  cov- 
erings of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  with  the  toes  eventuallv  came 
away,  and  a  large  hard  surface,  in  which  the  tendons  lay  ex- 
posed, remained.  The  sloughs  were  carefully  and  gently  remov- 
ed AS  they  became  loose,  and  the  patient's  general  health  was 
well  taken  care  of.  Feeling  convinced  that  the  utility  of  the 
foot  would  be  all  but  destroyed  if  the  wound  was  allowed  to 
cicatrize  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that  at  least  it  would  be  a 
very  long  time  before  the  wound  could  close,  I  ingrafted  sis 
pieces  of  skin  with  the  happiest  effect,  as  from  each  an  islet 
of   e|^)ithelium    extended,  which,  in  eight  weeks   from  his  ad- 
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mission,  entirel}'  covered  the  denuded  surface  with  a  distend* 
ible,  pliant,  and  iirm  skin,  which  occasioned  no  abnormal  con- 
traction, nor  an3'  deformity,  and  thus  the  part  was  restored  to 
its  pristine  condition — a  result  which  was  quite  unattainable,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  without  such  aid  as  was  got  from  the 
iografting.  I  may  add  that,  independent  of  its  practical  value, 
skin  transplantation  suggests  many  most  interesting  questiouB 
for  the  contemplation  of  hospital  surgeons. 


THE  FUNGOID  THEORY  OF  CHOLERA. 


Mr.  T.  R.  Lewis,  M.  B  ,  who  was  specially  appointed,  aays  the 
*' Medical  Gazette,"  to  investigate  the  theories  ofHailierand 
Petenkofer  with  regard  to  cholera,  announces,  after  a  long  and 
careful  examination,  that: 

1.  No  **  cysts  "  exist  in  choleraic  discharges  which  are  not 
found  under  other  conditions. 

2.  Cysts  or  "sporangia"  of  fungi  are  but  very  rarely  found 
under  any  circumstances  in  alvine  discharges. 

3.  No  special  fungus  has  been  developed  in  cholera  stools,  th© 
fungus  described  by  Hallier  being  certainly  not  confined  to  such 

StOMls. 

4.  The  still  and  active  conditions  of  the  obser\'ed  animalculffi 
are  not  pccul  ar  to  this  disease,  but  may  be  developed  in  the  ni- 
trogenous material  even  outside  t(ie  body. 

5.  The  flalces  and  corpuscles  in  rice-water  etools  do  not  con- 
gist  of  epithelium,  nor  of  its  dehr'a  ;  but  their  formation  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  effusion  of  blood  plasma;  and  the  "  peculiar 
bodies"  Parkes  found  therewith  correspond  very  closely  in 
th^ir  microscopic  and  chemical  characters,  as  well  as  in  their 
mini  testations  of  vitality,  to  the  corpuscles  which  are  known  to 
form  in  such  fluid  ;  tliese  are  generally,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, associated  with  blood  cells,  even  when  the  presence  of 
Bucli  is  not  suspected,  especially  as  the  disease  tends  toward  a 
fatal  termination,  when  th«  latter  have  frequently  lieen  seen  to 
replace  the  former  altogether. 

6.  No  sufficient  evidence  exists  for  considering  that  vibrionei 
and  such-like  organisms  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  dis- 
charges from  persons  affected  with  cholera,  than  in  the  dis- 
charges of  other  persons,  diseased  or  healthy;  but  that  the  vibri* 
ones,  bacteria,  and  monads  (micrococcus)  may  not  be  pfcw/wf 
in  ihtir  naiure,  for  these  do  vary,  and  may  not  be  the  product  of  a 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  and  able  to  give  origin 
to  peculiar  phenomena  in  a  predisposed  person,  is  *'  not  proven.*' 
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TREATMENT  OF  POISONING  BY  CARBOLIC  ACID. 


Mr.  Charles  Roberts  remarks  that  the  indications  for  treatment 
are  to  remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach  as  speedily  a^  possi- 
ble, to  neutralize  its  action,  and  to  treat  the  fjcneral  symptoms  of 
collapse  in  the  ordinary  wa^-.  A  mixture  of  olive  oil  nnd  castor 
oil  has  been  recommended,  and  employed  in  some  cases,  with 
the  object  of  diluting  and  carrying  off  the  poison  by  the  bowels, 
on  the  theory  that  it  acts  onl}*  as  a  corrosive,  and  is  not  absorbed. 
As  we  know  that  it  is  absorbed,  it  would  be  doubtful  practice  to 
continue  this  treatment,  and  to  make  the  acid  run  the  gaunt> 
let  of  the  fat  absorbing  surfaces  of  the  small  intestines.  As  car- 
bolic acid  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  probably  the  speedi- 
est and  most  effectual  way  of  removing  it  mechanically  from  the 
stomach  would  be  to  administer  large  quantities  of  warm  water, 
or  of  mustard  and  water.  As  it  is  very  soluble  in  glycerine,  that 
substance  with  water  and  sulphate  of  zinc  might  be  employed 
after  the  bulk  of  the  poison  had  been  removed  by  the  former 
plan.  From  the  serious. action  of  the  acid  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  stomach-pump  should  be  emplo3'ed  with  great  care, 
and  probably  would  often  be  inadmissible.  Mr.  Roberts  states 
that  he  knows  of  no  substance  capable  of  neutralizing  the  acid 
chemically,  but  its  well-known  affinity  for  albumnious  compounds 
would  point  to  eggs  and  finely  mixed  or  powered  raw  meat  as 
likely  to  prove  of  service.  If  eggs  were  used,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary, for  obvious  reasons,  thatthc^'  should  be  very  much  dilu- 
ted by  being  whipped  up  with  milk  or  eold  water.  Milk  is  not 
coagulated  by  carbolic  acid,  and  theiefore  would  not  act  as  a 
neutralizcr,  but  it  would  be  a  more  suitable  application  than  oil 
to  the  injured  mucous  membrane,  and  less  likely  to  produce 
further  discomfort  to  the  iiatient  The  general  symptoms  of 
collapse  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner  by  internal  stimu- 
lants, and  friction  and  Xvarmth  to  the  skin.  The  rectum  would  be 
the  most  suitable  part  to  which  stimulants  should  be  applied. 
If  raw  meat  were  given,  it  might  be  well  seasoned.  As  brandy 
dissolves  carbolic  acid,  and  is  itself  speedily  absorbed,  its  admin- 
istration by  the  stomach  would  be  contra- indicated. — BritUh 
Medical  Journal. 


MEDICAL   GLEANINGS. 

A  New  Method  of  Di8iNFECTio)r.<--£dwartl  H.  Hoskin,  M.  D., 
of  Boston,  Mass.  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal)^  has  de- 
signed a  new  and  simple  apparatus,  which  he  calls  an  '^  £udipiie,** 
the  object  of  which  is  to  va|K)rize  certain  chemical  substances, 
and  thus  thoroughly  to  disiofect  the  air,  walls,  coiling,  and  the 
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entire  contents  of  any  apartment.  It  consists  of  a  bottle,  wick, 
and — attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  wick — a  bulb  of  spongy 
platinum.  Inio  the  bottle  should  be  poured  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  substance  which  it  is  desired  to  vaporize;  the  wickis 
then  to  be  lighted,  and  the  flame  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  ball 
becomes  red  hot,  which  requires  but  two  or  three  minutes.  The 
ball  is  now  fed  continuously  by  the  wick,  and  will  continue  red 
hot  as  long  as  any  fluid  remains  in  the  bottle,  and,  in  this  condi- 
tion, it  will  readil^^  vaporize  the  substance  in  solution,  ralnute 
particles  of  which  are  thus  scattered  throughout  the  atmosphere. 
A  bottle  holding  two  ounces  will  throw  out  a  constant  steam  of 
vapor  for  about  16  hours,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  twenty 
cents. 

Encysted  Hydrocele. — Dr.  Guersant  (Medical  News  and  Li- 
brary) observes  that  this  form  of  infantile  hydrocele  consists  in 
a  small  tumor,  of  greater  or  less  size,  developed  in  the  course  of 
the  cord.  It  does  not  produce  an}-  change  of  color  of  the  skin, 
is  fluctuating  and  transparent,  more  or  less  resisting,  slipping 
readily  between  the  fingers  as  they  grasp  it,  descending  when  we 
endeavor  to  bring  down  the  testicle,  and  again  mounting  up- 
ward towards  the  ring  when  we  relinquish  our  hold.  This  is  ft 
proof  of  its  undoubted  connection  witli  the  cord  of  the  testicle. 
This  tumor  is  developed  without  appreciable  cause,  does  not 
produce  pain,  remains  along  time  stationary,  and  sometimes  in- 
creases in  volume.  It  never  terminates  in  any  alarming  manner. 
It  should  not  be  confounded  in  children  with  varicocele,  for  he 
has  never  obsen'ed  these  venous  dilatations  in  the  3'oungest 
children,  and  he  makes  th.e  same  remark  in  regard  to  hemor- 
rhoids ;  neither  should  it  be  confounded  with  a  hernia,  for  it  docs 
not  pass  back  into  the  abdomen.  The  surgeon  should  be  aware, 
however,  that  false  encysted  germs,  very  rare  tumors  having 
special  characters — non-transparency,  for  example, — are  met 
with  in  this  region.  In  encysted  hyjlrocele,  the  simple  injection 
of  alcohol  has  generally  been  sufficient  to  produce  a  euro.  A 
small  seton,  introduced  in  the  same  way  as  in  an  abscess,  has 
also  given  good  results,  without  very  intense  inflammation  and 
without  any  recurrence. 

Treatment  ok  Albuminoid  Disease  of  the  Kidney. — Dr.  Jas, 
H.  Hutchinson,  Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  {Medical 
Times)y  says  that  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  differs  from  that 
usually  employed  in  other  fbrms  of  Bright's  disease.  There  is 
no  indication  to  increase  the  flow  of  urine,  for  it  is  already  suf- 
ficiently free,  and  the  dropsj*^  which  is  [>re8ent  dc]>ends  simply 
upon  the  condition  of  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  al- 
lows the  ready  passage  of  serum  through  tbem.  The  indication 
is  rather  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  loss  of  albumen,  and  with 
this  view  he  prescribed  to  two  of  his  patients  ten  grains  of  gallic 
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acid,  four  times  dnily,  ami  for  the  older  one.  since  he  had  a 
syphilitic  hist'^ry,  ten  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  also  three 
times  daily.  In  the  case  of  a  boy,  with  the  troublesome  symp- 
tom, gflstric  irritability,  he  resort(»d  to  the  use  of  lime-water 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  and  morphia.  In  many  cases  it  resists 
"every  remedy,  and,  by  the  vomitinj^  it  induces,  undoubtedly 
hastens  the  fatal  issue,  especially  when  diarrhea  oxitits  at  the 
same  time — a  coincidence  vvliich  is  by  no  moans  unfrequent  in 
cases  similar  to  these.  Tlie.^e  symptoms  depend,  he  says,  prob- 
al)ly  upon  the  disease  of  the  blood  vessel  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. 

Uyduamyle  as  an  Anjsstuetic.  —  The  Medical  Times  and 
OozeUe  says  this  new  ansBslhetic  **  lins  been  again  administered 
tlurinji;  the  present  week  by  Dr.  Richardson  for  short  o[)erations, 
and  with  continued  favorable  results.  The  vapor  is  so  rauid 
in  its  action,  that  in  a  case  of  the  extraction  of  a  molar  tooth,  by 
Mr.  Peter  Matthews,  on  ISfonday,  the  patient  was  rendered  in- 
sensible, the  operation  was  performed,  and  recovery  wns  com- 
pleted in  fifty  seconds.  For  tooth  extraction,  Dr.  Richardson 
lets  the  patient  inhale  for  twenty  or  twenty  five  seconds,  and 
then,  although  there  is  still  consciousness^,  he  withdraws  the 
vapor.  After  this  a  deep  but  brief  stai^e  of  unconsciousness 
comes  on,  during  which  the  operation  is  carried  out.  The  de- 
lay in  the  production  ot  anaesthesia  is  due  to  the  insolubility 
of  the  hydra  my  le — that  is  to  say,  after  the  lungs  are  charged 
with  the  vapor,  time  is  required  for  the  blood  to  take  up 
the  narcotic  and  carry  it  to  the  nervous  centres.  The  same 
phenomena  may  be  observed,  in  a  lesser  degree,  from  biohh^ndo 
of  methylene  and  fnim  methylic  elher.  For  short  O[)eration8, 
such  as  tooth  extraction,  the  occurrence  of  dee|)er  insensibility, 
after  the  inhalation  has  been  stofiped,  is  an  advantage,  and  the 
fact  that  the  insensibility  intensiiies  for  a  short  time,  as  stat(*d, 
will  have  to  be  specially  remembered  by  administrators." — Th§ 
Medical  Cosmoi, 

DiPHxnFjRiA — Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  (77i# 
Medical  Times),  states  that  experience  has  abundantly  satisfied 
him  that  the  use  of  strong  caustics  is  not  advisable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria — that  in  numerous  instances  they  aggravate 
ail  the  symptoms,  and  thus  greatly  endanger  the  patient.  The 
tinctura  ferri  chloridi  may  he  applied  in  full  strength  to  the 
diplitheritic  patches  and  to  the  surface  around  their  borders,  by 
means  of  a  earners  hair  pencil;  but  even  this  practice  he  has 
generally  abandoned  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  now 
contents  himself  with  gargles  or  the  atomized  spray  of  the 
chlorine  and  iron  mixture  (ft.  Potas,  chlorat,  3  U-  *  ^^^^^  *^y* 
drochloric  puri,  3iss.;  aquae,  3  vij  ;  tine,  ferri  chloridi,  3  ]•  M.) 
every  hour  or  two  when  the  patient  is  awake.  At  the  same  time 
this  mixture  may  be  iaternally  administered,  in  the  dose  of  iVuji 
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twenty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  with  or  without  a  little  simple 
syrup,  every  two  or  three  hours,  with  the  addition,  if  need  be,  of 
sulphate  of  quinia.  Warm  atomized  inhalations  of  the  chlorine 
andiron  mixture,  according  to  the  above  formula,  promise,  be 
thinks,  the  greatest  hope  in  cases  of  diphtheritic  croup. 

Treatment  of  Gonorrticea.  by  warm  water  injections. — Dr. 
John  O'Reill}'^  (Am.  Prac/iiioner),  in  recommending  warm  water 
injectioni  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoja,  says  that  the  subjoined 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  his  experienco :  1st.  That 
gonorrhcBa  yields  to  local  treatment,  and  even  water  injections. 
2nd.  That  water  injections  or  m^^dicated  lotions  owe  their  effi- 
ciency to  their  frequent  application  31.  That  the  common 
small  syringe  should  bo  done  away  witli  in  treating  this  disease, 
and  none  used  but  those  throwing  a  continuous  stream.  4th. 
That  largo  injections,  b}-  fully  distending  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  urethra,  insure  a  speedier  cure  than  those  less  copious. 

Lcrcs  Rktarded  by  the  Galv and- Cautery. — An  obstinate 
and  extensive  case  of  lupus  of  lifteen  years  standing,  involving 
the  right  and  left  aUe  nasi,  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  D.  W. 
Cheever,  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  {Boston  MedicaJ  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal),  was  relieved  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  galvano- 
cantery.  When  the  patient  was  discharged,  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  presented  healthy  granulations,  no  new  tubercles  or  ulcer- 
ations having  appeared. 

Fractures  of  thk  Femur  and  Lower  Extremity. — ^Dr.  Stro- 
me3'er  (BritUh  Medical  Journal),  in  his  ambulance  at  Floing» 
close  by  Sedan,  where  a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting  took  place, 
treated  then  thirty-four  fractures  of  the  femur,  and  in  twenty- 
four  there  was  a  prospect  of  cure:  four  were  donbtful  cases, 
and  only  six  died.  His  table  of  results  in  fractures  of  the  leg 
is  also  very  satisfactory.  Out  of  thirty>one  fractures  of  tibia 
and  fibula,  or  both,  caused  by  gun-sliot  injury,  only  three  died, 
while  the  result  was  doubtful  in  six  instances. 

Tracheotomy  in  Crjup. — Prof.  Steiner,  of  Prague  (Amfriean 
Jourual  of  Obsieirics),  in  a  paper  on  **  Tracheotomy  in  Ci'oup," 
translated  by  John  C.  Jay,  Jr.,  M.  D.,N.  Y.,  says  the  wound  re- 
quires treatment  in  many  cases.  When  its  neighborhood  is 
much  infiltrated,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  subsequont 
necrosis,  more  or  less  loss  of  tissue  obtaios,  he  ordinarily  uses  a 
solution  of  potass-chlorat.  (^  to  I  draohm  to  3—4  oz.  water)  ap- 
plied by  means  of  little  dossils  of  charpie.  The  greatest  cleau* 
lioess  is  necessary  in  the  removal  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
wound  any  secretion  which  may  have  been  e3?[»elle4i  from  the 
trachea.  If  the  loss  of  tissue  undergoes  a  gangrenous  degeo- 
eration,  he  uses,  instead  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  chUirltle  of 
lime  cumbiued  with  the  ioternal  administration  of  a  preparation 
of  quiuiue  with  acid(»  and  wiue. 
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Chloral  in  Senile  Gangrene. — Dr.  J.  C.  Butcher,  North 
L3wisbarg,  Ohio  (Leavenworth  Medical  Flerald).  publishes  a  case 
of  senile  gangrene,  in  which  the  administration  of  chloral  had  a 
magical  effect  in  giving  rest  to  the  datient.  Previously,  morphia 
was  given  by  hypodermic  injections  and  vomiting  followed  the 
next  day  after  its  administration.  Hs  finds  that  small  doses  of 
chloral  proiiuce  the  same  ctfect  as  large  ones.  His  formula  is  as 
follows: — B;.  Chloral,  3  i. ;  simple  syrup,  3j.  M.  Dose,  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  hour. 

The  CepHALOTRiBE. — In  a  recent  discussion  on  the  n|))>lication 
of  the  cephalotribe  by  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Obstetri- 
cal Society,  Dr.  Ellwood  Wilson  did  not  credit  the  statenient  of 
those  physicians  who  reported  successful  deliveries  with  it  in 
pelves  whose  conjugate  diameter  ranged  from  two  to  one  and  a 
half  inches. — American  Journal  of  Obstetrics, 

Labor  Occurring  with  a  Large  Ovarian  Crsr. — A  case  of 
this  character  is  published  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Reeve,  of  Dayton,  Ohio 
[American  Practitioner),  The  patient,  aged  28  years,  with  a 
large  ovarian  cyst  on  the  right  side,  was  delivered,  before  the 
operation  of  tapping,  of  a  healthy  male  child  weighing  seven 
pounds.  About  two  months  and  a  half  after  delivery  ovariotomy 
was  performed,  and  the  c^'st  removed.  Its  weiuht,  including 
fluids  and  solids,  was  87  pounds.  The  patient  died.  lilr.  Clay, 
of  Manchester,  in  reporting  a  case  of  the  kind,  in  which  he 
tapped  during  pregnancy,  and  in  which,  ten  days  after  labor, 
rupture  of  a  large  cysts  into  the  bladder  occurred,  with  recovery, 
says: — "  I  have  diagnosed  nearly  twothousatid  cases  ot  ovarian 
disease,  but  i|i  the  whole  of  that  experience  I  have  only  seen  two 
Cases  of  pregnancy  co-existent  with  extensive    ovarian  disease." 


^n)i,  ^ti\\tt$. 


Thb  Fcnctions  and  Disordkrs  op  the  Reproductive  Orgaxs  in 
Ciiii.unooD,  Youth,  Adult  Agk.  and  Advanced  Life, considered 
in  their  Physiological,  Social,  and  Moral  Uelation«».  \^y  William 
Acton,  M.  R.  C.  S.  Third  Amerhran.  from  the  Filth  London  Edi- 
tion.   Phlladeli>irm:  Lindsay  «t  Blakiston.    8vo.,  pp.  348.    1871. 

The  author  In  his  preface  to  the  fifth  En<rli8h  edition  stare.-^  he  huR 
sought  to  liivestiorate  the  subject^  treated  of.  m  the  calm  and  phllo.«opfdc 
0piric  In  which  all  ftcientitic  inquiries  ghould  be  approach<*d,  and  has 
striven  to  keep  the  text  free  from  any  sentiment  or  expression  Incom* 
patible  with  the  dignity  and  the  high  calling  of  a  medical  man. 

Says  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  3Jedien-  Ckimrgical  Quarterly  lietiew  In 
speaking  of  this  work:  ••  We  think  Mr.  Acton  has  done  good  iservice 
to  socitrty  by  grappling  manfully  with  sexual  vice,  and  we  trust  that 
oUiers,  whose  positiou  as  men  of  science  aud  teachers  enable  tUeui  lo 
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speak  with  authority,  will  assist  in  combating  and  arresting  the  evils 
whicli  it  entails,  and  thus  enable  man  to  devote  more  end  urine:  ener- 
gies and  more  lofty  aims  to  the  advancement  of  his  race,  and  to  the 
serviciMif  ids  Go<l." 

We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  every  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine. There  U  no  physician  who  is  notitalled  upon  more  or  less  tojjive 
advice  in  nnd  treat  di'iorders  of  the  reproductive  orjrans,  and  yet  there 
are  pri>hib]y  no  chms  of  disease?  of  which  his  knowlcdoje  frequently  ia 
solimited.  Certainly  there  are  noailment»  of  more  importance,  or  that 
more  frequently  entail  misery  on  the  individual,  and  why,  therefore, 
they  should  be  so  ne^jjlected  we  do  not  understand.  If  the  deranjre- 
ments  of  the  body  orenerall}'  should  be  made  the  subject  of  our  study. 
aW  should  be,  whether  they  have  been  broucrht  about  as  the  results  of 
iirnoran<!e  or  vice  ortiot.  W e  belive  with  the  London /.aiicet  that  the 
only  way  by  which  some  of  the  most  important  functional  ailments 
and  aberrant  physiolotfical  states  affectinjr  humanity  can  be  rescued 
from  the  "rrasp  of  the  most  dis<rustinor  and  villainous  quackery,  and 
treated  with  benefit  to  the  patient,  is  by  the  scientific  and  conscien- 
tious practitiouiir  openly  taki  ^  them  under  his  own  charjje. 

Mr.  Acton  in  this  edition  has  followed  the  natural  division  of  the 
subject.  an<I  has  considered  it  under  the  four  main  periods  of— Child- 
hood—Youth — Adult  .\oe.  and  Advanced  Life.  Takin>reaeh  |)eriod 
separately,  he  has  first  discussed  the  normal  functions  or  c  ndi'ions  of 
the  reproductive  ortjans  incidental  to  it.  Having  full}'  explained  these 
by  the  help  of  the  most  recent  physiolojrical  investigations,  he  has  ex- 
amined the  d/«orrfer»  to  which  each  period  is  most  subject.  Scarcely 
a  sintrle  ailment  to  which  the  generative  functions  are  liable  has  es- 
caped notice.  To  each  it  will  bo  found  that  he  has  at  least  indicated 
the  ai>propriate  treatment. 

The  Teeth,  and  How  to  Save  Them.    By  L.  P.  Meredith.  M.  D.,  D. 
D.  S.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lipplncott  &  Co.    16mo.,  pp.  271, 

The  thanks  of  the  profession,  and  the  public  generally,  are  dne  to 
our  friend,  Dr.  Meredith,  of  this  citv,  for  his  very  valuable  little  work. 
As  the  Doctor  states  in  his  preface.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  many 
books  of  the  nature  of  this  nave  not  been  written.  The  teeth  certainly 
arc  of  the  hijrliest  importance,  and  their  preservation  should,  there- 
fore, be  a  subject  of  the  greatest  concern,  but,  unfortunately  it  sceras 
to  ai  tract  but  little  interest.  This  should  not  be  so,  tor  the  general 
health  of  tlie  individual  depends  largely  upon  the  teeth.  Without 
good  teet'i  there  cannot  be  proper  mastication  of  the  food,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  dyspepsia  with  all  of  its  horrors  and  other  numberless  Ills. 
Tiie  iheaanrus  of  dental  knowledge  is  very  large,  but  is  is  locked  up 
In  the  tomes  of  the  scientific  dentists,  and  has  not  been  available  for 
general  u-*e  Considering  this  fjict.  Dr.  Merldlth  has  endeavored  to 
bridge  over  the  stream  of  ignorance  that  lies  between  the  profession 
and  the  masses. 
^  ^y^'  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all.    Although  prepared  more 

"  particularly  for  popular  use.  physicians  will  find  it  of  great  service  to 

them  Un-  It  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  intormatiou  that  cannot  be 
f  found  in  their  text  books. 

J  The  Dui:oQisT8'  General  Receipt    Book:   Comprising   a  coplou* 

^'    ^^  Veterinary  Formulary.  By  Henry  Beasley,  Author  of  the  "Boole 

^^  of  Prescriptions,''  etc.    Seventh  American  from  the  last  Lomlon 

^  Kdition.    8vo..  pp.  498.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.   Cin- 

^  cinuati:  U.  Clarke  &  Co.    1871. 

This  will   bo  found  a  very  useful  work  to  physicians,  veterlntrT 
surgeons,  druggists,  etc.    It  contains  very  complete  cUssiiied  lUts  of 
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recipes  of  medicines  for  horses,  sheep,  entile,  and  all  domestic  nnl- 
mali8,  with  directions  for  the  mode  of  usin<r.  them.  It  will  he  invalua- 
ble  to  those  called  upon  to  prepare  mudicines  for  the  disorders  of  the 
lower  animals.  Besides  this,  it  has  numerous  recipes  in  patent  and 
proprietary  medicines,  dru^«:i8ts'  nostrums,  etc.;  perlumery  anil  cos- 
metics; beverages,  dietetic  articles,  and  condiments;  trade  chemicuU, 
scientiflc  processes,  and  an  appendix  of  useful  tables. 


The  Physician's  Dosk  and  Sympton  Book,  contalnin^r  the  Doses  and 
uses  of  all  the  Principal  Articles  of  tli  i  Miferia  Medica  nnd  Of- 
Hcinal  Preparations ;  also  outlint;s  of  Gi-neral  Piitliology  and  'J  hera- 
peiitics.  etc.  etc.  By  Joseph  il.  VVytuks,  A.  Al.,  M.  0.  lOth  Kdl- 
tion.  ^uio.,  pp.  277.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blaklston.  Cin- 
cinnati :  K.  Clarke  *&  Co.    1871. 

The  favor  with  which  this  little  manual  has  been  received,  and  the 
number  of  copies  sohl,  is  proof  of  its  utility.  It  was  conjjiiled  for-tho 
assistance  of  students,  and  to  furnish  a  rlide  »  ecinn  for  the  );eneral 
practitioner,  which  would  save  the  trouble  of  reierence  to  larger  and 
more  elaborate  works. 

The*iiuthor  trusts  that  the  present  edition  will  prove  even  more  uso* 
ful  than  the  past. 

The  Parents  Gcidk:  or  Human  Development  throu;fh  Inherited 
Tendencie.'*.  liy  Mrs.  Hi>:8Tiut  Pexdlktun.  Second  Kdltl«in  re- 
vised and  eular«?ed.    New  York :  S.  U.  Wells.    12iuo.    pp.  203. 

The  author  of  this  work  takes  the  ground,  which  we  have  axnin  and 
again  taught,  that  there  are  laws  of  hereclitary  transmission  In  the 
moral,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  constitution.  Noticing,  many  yearn 
a^o,  the  marked  diversity  among  her  youthful  companions,  the  ques- 
tion arose  to  her  mind,  why  are  some  so  upright  that  no  evil  Inlluences 
touch  them,  and  others  so  weak  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  o!  every 
circumstance  ?  Surely,  she  thought.  It  cannot  be  mere  chance  that  one 
Avas  born  a  fooUjinothcr  a  genius.  Precisely  what  all  the  laws  are  that 
operate  In  those  matters,  she  does  not  pretend  to  state,  but  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  which  are  known  she  endeavors  to  lacilitaie  the  study 
of  those  that  are  hidden.  Our  readers  will  llnd  much  lntcre>llng  nuit- 
ter  on  human  development  that  will  well  repay  a  perusal  of  the  work. 


Essentials  of  the  Pbixciples  and  Practice  of  Mkdicink,  A  Hand- 
book for  Students  and  Practitioners.  B^  IIknuy  IIautsuounk.  A* 
M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  University  ot  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Third 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  r2mo., pp.  487.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
C.  Lea.    Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co.    1871. 

It  has  not  been  many  months  ago  f»lnce  we  gave  this  very  nsefiil 
little  work  a  notice,  but  since  then  it  has  passed  through  another  edi- 
tion and  comes  to  us  much  improved.  In  preparing  this  edition  the 
author  has  taken  great  pains  to  supply  omissions,  and  to  adil  whatever 
has  seemed  to  be  most  positive  anu  important  in  the  recent  advances 
of  medical  science. 

It  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 
will  be  found  most  valuable  to  the  practitioner  for  easy  reference,  and 
especially  to  the  student  in  attendance  u))on  lectures  whose  time  Is  too 
much  occupied  with  many  studies  to  consult  the  larger  works.  Such  a 
work  must  always  be  in  great  demand. 

While  brevity'has  been  aimed  at  upon  all  subjects  the  most  extended 
consideration  has  been  given  to  those  which  especially  require  the  at- 
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tenticyn  of  the  student,  from  their  difficulty,  comparation  novelty,  or 
intrinsic  iiuportiincv.*. 


The  PnYsiciAN's  Visrrixo  List  for  1872.    Twenty-first  rear  of  its 
imblication.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  tt  Blaliiston. 

We  liave  on  our  table  a  copy  for  the  coming  year  of  thi«  excelicnt 
vlsitlnjr  li-^t.  Iveepinif  np  its  popularity  for  a  ptrriod  of  twiMity-one 
yearts  sliows  the  liitrh  estnnation  in  wliich  it  i3  lield  l»y  tlie  proft\<?ion. 
Every  phyi^kinn  should  have  one.  It  Jias  the  advantage  over  many 
oUiers  in  that  it  is  not  swelled  out  to  an  inconvenient  hull;  by  resuiiuif 


matter. 


(EtUt0tiaL 

NoTicK.— We  desire  to  remind  |  than  it  did  for  the  Hospital,  for  it 
our  subscribers  that  the  issue  of  i  did  away  with  the  inciquality  of 
one  more  number  of  our  journal  I  representation  upon  the  sta'ft'with 
closes  th»»  year,  and  therefore  tliose  the  ill  feelings  which  itongendered 
who  an^  in  arrears  should  pay  uj).  and  the  bitter  contentions  so  in- 
No  nielical  periodical  in  the  Unit-  jurious  to  the  collejyes.  and  left  the 
ed  States,  or  any  where  else,  of  its  rivalry  in  thecoUeoes  to  be  in 
size,  has  given  in  the  year  about  those  things  in  which  rivalry  is 
closing  more  valuable  reading  hononible.  viz :  in  ettorts  to  afford 
matter,  atid  it  should  be  p lid  for.  to  students  the  best  course  of 
it  should  be  observed  that  each  didactic  lectures.  Students  wore 
volume  of  the  Ukpertory  has  kept  away  from  Cincinnati  on  ac- 
been  containing  as  much  rending  count  of  the  acrimonious  contest 
matter  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  as  that  was  being  waged  in  conse- 
any  of  the  three  dollar  journals,    quence  of  the  unequal  repressenta- 

tion  upon  the  hospital  slaft*,  and  of 

;  course  the  schools  suflered  loss  in 
CixcixxATi  IIosriTnL.— Wc  are  the  numbers  m  attendance  upon 
sorry  to  see  an  effort  on  the  part  of ,  their  lectures ;  but  now  that  the 
a  nnml>er  of  the  medical  schools  to  '  bone  of  contention  has  been  re- 
break  down  the  clinical  teaching  moved  and  all  are  made  equal  as 
in  this  institution.    We  regard  the    regards    clinical    advantages,  the 

time  and  energy  expeiKJed  in  strife 
can  be  employed  In  improving  the 
the  advantages  of  the  respective 
schools,  and  thus  hold  out  the 
highest  inducements  for  medical 
students  to  seek  our  city  for  their 


policy  as  exceedingly  shortsighted, 
for  we  liave  nottlie  slightest  doubt 
but  that  it  would,  if  successful, 
come  back  heavily  on  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  No  private 
hospital,  in  tlie  very  nature  of. the 


case,  can  afford  the  clinical  advan-    education.    Surely,  it  must  be  a  - 


tages  it  does,  and  to  break  it  down, 
if  it  wero  possible,  would  lie  to  in- 
flict the  very  greatest  of  injuries 


upon  tlie  interests  of  medical  edu-    much  more  for  the  interest  of  the 


cation  of  Cincinnati. 


mitted  by  all  that  the  notion  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Hospital,  while  it 
was  again  to  the   Hospital,  wa^ 


schools. 


Last  spring  the  trustees  of  the  |     In  the  June  number  o f  the  Rep- 
Hospital  very  properly  passed   a    kutory  we  set  forth  pretty  fully 


rule  that  all  persons   enguge<l  in 
medical  college  teaching. shouM  be 

ineligible  lor  a  position  u|K)n  the    .._ ,,..j^ ^.   . 

^tall'.    Tiiisaction  consulted  for  the  I  who  are  not  engaged  in  collejce 
interest  of  the  schools  far  more   teaching,  and  at  the  risk  of  re*- 


the  advantages  to  both  college 
and  hospital  from  selecting  a  staff 
from  those  physicians  of  the  city 
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peat!  11^  to  some  extent  what  \ve 
nave  just  said  we  will  mention 
them  ujrain : 

I.  Justice  is  clono  all  the  medical 
coUej^es  by  placing  tlieni  on  nu 


some  pretended  didactic  lecture  to 
one-filth. 

No  private  hospital  can  compete 
witli  tlic  Cincinnati  Hospital  in  ics^ 
clinical  advantiiires  if  due  eftbrts 


equal  footing  as^  reojards  tlie  public  i>e  made  to  advance  them  and  so 
clinics  to  wiiich  tliey  all  have  an  tar  as  we  are  aware  every tli in <^  is 
e<iual  claim— the  buildin«r  up  of  bciu>?  done  in  that  direction  xhat 
one  institution  at  the  expense  of  can  be  done.  No  one  can  siy  but 
the  otbcrs  is  done  away  witli.  that  the  present  staft'.  as  a  whv  le,  is 

2  The  members  of  the  staft\  freed  a  ^ood  one.  and  will  compare  fav- 
from  medical  college  teachinoTi  will  orably  with  the  staffs  ot  t!u^  l)est 
have  more  time  to  attend  to  clinical  hospitals  of  the  country  ;  Hnd,  be- 
inHruction  and  to  tlie  relief  of  the  '  eides.  as  all  the  members  are  en- 
8 uifVrin*^  poor  under  their  char<^t>.  ^a^ed  in  no  other  teaching  than 
That  a  physician,  youn«r  or  (dd.  clinical  teachinjr.  they  are  able  to 
can  fully  dischartfe  his  hospital '  devote  their  whole  time  to  it  alone, 
duties  A\ho  is  employed  much  of  |  As  in  a  private  hospital,  some  of 
U\n  time  in  didactic  tencbiu^  is  them  are  not  tilling  the  chairs  of 
simply  not  so— more  or  less  neglect ;  chemistry,  anatomy,  pbysioloory^ 
mu.^t  tVdlow,  and  more  or  lei-s  in-  etc.,  in  a  college,  while  in  the  hos- 
hnmani^y  redult  to  the  suffering ;  pital  they  teach  clinical  metlicine, 
inmates.  ,  surgery,  or  obstetrics — the   forme i* 

3.  Great  benefit  will  result  to  the  being  departments  in  medicine 
Hospital  as  an  educational  iustitu-' I  which  have  but  little  relation  to 
t ion -freed  trom  partizanship,  it  the  latter,  but  require  much  of 
will  be  neutral  ground,  and  all  the  •  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in 
colleges  can  unite  in  advanciug  its  '  teaching  them. 

intenst.  As  re^^ards  the  Good  Samaritan 

4.  Incompetent  men  will  begot-  HospiiaT,  which  is  competing  with 
ten  rid  of.  It  is  a  well-known  fact*  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  for  the 
that  there  have  been  members  of  i  patronage  of  students,  while  cvery- 
thestafi' possess! ng no  higher  qual- ;  one  considers  it  undoubtedly  a 
ifications  than  being  meiulters  of  a  very  worthy  charity  engaged 
particular  college  laculty.  ThiM-e  in  a  good  work,  yet  no  one 
will  be  no  necessity  of  retaining  can  truthfully  assert  that  it 
men  on  the  stafi*  for  that  reason,  affords  any  thing  like  the  clinl- 
And.asthc  new  rule  of  the  trus-  cal  advantages  of  the  ('incin- 
tees  contemplates  a  re-election  nati  Hospital.  It  has  a  good  many 
every  year,  there  will  be  a  good  ,  patients,  but  a  very  large   number 


prospect  ol  always  having  a  tirst- 
class  staff". 

6.  Students  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  more  than  one 
class  of  men  upon  the  practical 


of  them  are  "'pay  patients,"  who 
have  tlieir  own  physicians,  not 
members  of  thestaff,  in  attendance 
upon  them,  and  are  hot  available 
for  clinical  purposes.  When,  there- 


C 


ints  of  the  profession,  which  will  \  lore,  college  professors  by  re  pre- 
c  a  gain  to  them  as  much  so  as  ,  sentations,  induce  students  to  tako 
readingdiftcrentauthoi*s  upon  sub- I  the  tickets  of  it  in  preference  to 
jects  that  do  not  involve  pure  i  those  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital, 
science,  and  upon  which  all  do  not  they  are  consulting  for  their  own 
have  the  same  opinion.  An  infu-  interest  to  the  injury  of  the  in- 
sion  of  a  due  amount  of  skepticism 
into  views  that  are  not  positively 
demonstrable  is  necessary  tostim- 


njury 
te rests  of  the  students. 

The  Cincinnati    Hospital  occu- 
pies probably    the  finest  hospital 


ulate  investigation,  and  this  is  best  building  o.n  the  continent  of  Am- 
done  by  listening  to  the  teaching  erica,  and  is  supported  out  of  the 
of  diflVrent  men.    Besides,  a  din i- j  purse  of  a  great  city.    Not  even 


cal  lecture  will  not  be  nmde  value-  |  the  large  fund  obtained  by  the  sale 
less  to  four-lillhs  of  the  auditors  ,  of  tickets  to  its  lecture  rooms  goes 
by  its  being    made   to    illustrate  ,  into  its  general  sustentution  fund. 
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but  l)y  law  the  wliole  is  expeiulcd 
for  appanitus,  books,  charts,  and 
ofhof  •noMii'i  of  illustration.  The 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  on  the 
contrary,  lias  no  other  resources 
lor  ii9  Mippurt  than  tiie  pay  ot*  its 
patients,  the  sale  of  rickets  to 
8fn^''nf«.  and  tlie  dnnntions  of  the 
charitable.  What  folly,  then,  is  it 
to  represent  to  students  that  it 
possesses  clinical  advantaores  that 
are  to  be  compared  in  the  lea.-^t  to 
those  of  the  other  institution.  That 
It  lias  clinics  that  can  be  studied 
with  advantajre  by  the  student  we 
have  no  doubt,  and  we  are  glad  to 
number  it  among  the  institutions 
of  the  city  where  students  can  ob- 
tain practical  knowledge,  but  all 
attempts  to  substitute  it  for  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital  will  result  to 
the  injury  of  medical  education  in 
Cincinnati. 

What  if  it  were  possible, 
which  it  is  not,  that  the  lecture 
rooms  of  the  Hospital  should  be- 
come closed  for  want  of  students 
to  till  them  ?  Would  that  affect  the 
institution  in  Its  mai..  eleemosy- 
nary purposes,  for,  like  all  public 
liospitiils,  it  is  only  educational  in- 
cidentally. Not  by  any  means;  for 
as  we  have  stated  its  sustentation 
fund  is  not  increased  one  cent  by 
the  fees  of  students.  Closinj?  it  up, 
therefore,  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution, would  not  be  to  cripple  it  in 
the  slijrhtest,  but  would  result  in 
destroying  all  the  prospects  of  Cin- 
cinnati becoming  a  »* great  medi- 
cal centre." 

Dr.  Wolplky,  a  young  physician 
of  thi^  city,  has  been  appointed  to 
assist  rroi".  Vaughan  in  the  chair 
of  chemistry  in  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  ^le(lic^ne  and  Surgery. 
Prof.'^V.  having  been  engaged  to 
deliver  the  lectures  on  chemistry 
in  the  Dental  College,  will  lecture 
there,  while  Dr.  Wolfley  will  de- 
liver tho  lectures  in  the  Cincinnati 
College. 

Dr.  Wm.  p.  Thornton.— We 
should  have  mentioned  In  a  pre- 
vious issue  the  appointment  of  this 
gentleman  to  the  staff  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hospital,  but  inadvertently 


neglected  it.  Dr.  Thornton  is  an 
experienced  physician,  who  has 
spent  much  time  in  the  hospitftU 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  particularly 
those  of  the  latter,  and  if  he  is  not 
well  qiialitied  for  the  po«itioii  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed  it  U 
certainl}' not  from  lackofadvan* 
tages. 

Malpractice.— Our  readers  will 
ilnil  iji  this  number  of  the  Kepkr- 
TOKY  a  report  taken  from  the  Jotir- 
nol  nfthe  •*  GpnoBcologit  al  Society^- 
of  Boston  of  a  singular  case  of 
malpractice,  wherein  a  physician 
introduced  a  horseshoe  pessary  into 
the  bladder  instead  of  the  vagina. 
How  such  a  mistake  could  be  made 
is  beyond  our  comprehension. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
hero  in  the  case  is  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  geni to-urinary  dis- 
eases in  a  Cincinnati  medical  col- 
lege. It  he  should  be  elected  we 
will  expect  his  lectures  to  be 
sought  by  those  who  desire  to  make 
a  specialty  of  those  diseases. 

Journal  of  Psychological 
MhDiciNK. — This  very  able  quarter- 
ly for  October  is  on  our  table.  It 
is  tilled  with  Its  usual  amount  of 
valuable  matter.  So  important  is 
psychology  to  every  physician 
that  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  can 
do  without  it  The  price  is  five 
dollars  a  year.  We  will  supply  the 
Repertory  and  it  for  $i>.dO~mak- 
ing  the  Ukpkrtory  to  cost  but 
tilty  cents. 

Barprr*8  Maoazixe.— With  the 
November  minrber  is  concluded 
the  fortv-tliird  volume  of  tliis  high- 
ly popular  mngazlne.  Its  Immense 
circulation  amounting  to  130,0.0 
copies,  while  It  renresents  It*  un- 
pa railed  success,  also  enables  the 
publishers  to  ex|)end,  lor  artistic 
and  literary  features  alone,  the 
sum  of  $50,000  in  a  single  year. 
With  advantages  possessed  by  no 
other  periotllcal.  It  will  continue  to 
present  Its  readers  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  interesting  matter  and 
illustrations  that  any  othermaga- 
zlne.  All  should  Uke  it.  Price, 
$4  a  year.  The  Repkrtorv  and 
Harpers  $5. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  MIND. 

An  Address  introductory  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Psycholojcy  and 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

By  J.  A.  Tbackrb,  M.  D..  Professor  iti  the  Cincinnati  Colleg3  of 

Medlolne  and  Surgery. 

Gentlemen  : —  The  department  in  medicine  which  devolves 
upon  my  chair  to  give  instructions  in  is  that  of  psychology  and 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  They  are  oftentimes  regarded 
as  dry  and  uninteresting  subjects — ^but  why  ?  Is  it  because  they 
form  a  dry  and  uninteresting  field  of  stndj'  ?  I  think  not,  for 
they  have  to  do  with  the  noblest  part  of  man —  his  mind ;  and 
is  it  not  natural  to  presume  that  the  higher  the  study  the  more 
interesting  it  will  be  ?  Is  not  the  study  of  astronomy  higher, 
and  therefore  more  interesting,  than  many  of  the  mere  domestic 
arts,  allhough  they  are  worth}'  of  observation  ?  Where  is  there 
one  who  has  gazed  on  the  stars,  watched  their  movements, 
studied  their  laws,  but  feels  when  he  turns  his  attention  from 
such  contemplations  to  the  providing  for  his  mei'e  physical 
wants,  that  his  thoughts  have  descended  to  a  lower  plane  and  less 
pleasurable  occupation,  yea  even  to  a  distasteAil  one  ? 

The  study  of  the  mind  and  of  mental  phenomena  cannot  be 
dry  and  uninteresting  except  to  those  to  whom  it  is  distasteful 
to  think.  Of  course  the  higher  faculties  are  called  into  opera- 
tion— the  individual  must  observe  with  accuracy,  classifj^  com- 
pare, deduce,  and  form  processes  of  reasoning;  in  fact,  all  the 
higb  litellectual  operations  must  be  called  into  action.  Then 
to  him  who  loves  to  think  the  study  which  it  belongs  to  our 
chair  to  teach  will  be  delightful ;  but  to  him  who  does  not  care 
34— Vol  IV. 
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to  delve  for  knowledge,  and  is  content  with  the  mere  facts  which 
force  thcw&elves  through  the  external  senses,  without  arrange- 
ment,  without  classification,  without  any  of  those  processes 
which  lead  to  the  truths  which  those  facts  teach,  will  find  it  tire- 
some and  insipid. 

Says  Mr.  Morell,  in  his  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  "While, 
however,  the  spontaneous  life  has  ever  been  that  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  there  always  have  been  minds  that  could  not  content 
themselves  with  knowing  only  the  world  of  outward  phenomena. 
Their  mental  activity  having  first  gone  forth  to  grace  the  varied 
forms  of  the  outward  world,  returned  back,  when  it  had  accom- 
plished this   purpose,   to   inquire  how  the  process   had  been 
managed,  what  were  the  powers  of  mind  employed,  and  what 
confidence  there  is  to  be  placed  in  the  result.     This  process  is 
what  is  properly  termed  reflection;  and  the  reflective  life,  ac- 
cordingl}',  is  that  which  attempts  to  render  a  true  account  of  the 
spontaneous  life  of  man.     The  first  man  that  rejlected  was  the 
first  speculative  philosopher — the  first  time  that  ever  thought 
returned  to  inquire  into  itself,  and  arrest  its  own  trains,  was  the 
commencement   of   intellectual   philosophy  ;    and   once    com- 
menced, it  was  inevitable  that  philosophy  should  continue  as  long 
as  a  problem  was  left  in  the  mental  or  moral  world  to  be  solved. 
The  primarj'^  efl*orts  of  reason  to  get  at  the  grand  principles  of 
human  knowledge  were  naturally  weak  and  imperfect;  but  as 
reflection  progressed  the  path  became  clearer,  until  some  gne  in- 
dividual of  more  than  ordinary  reflective  power  arrived,  as  he 
considered,  at  a  solution  of  the  main  problems  of  human  life, 
and  sent  it  forth  as  such  into  the  world.     This  was  the  first  sys- 
tem of  philosoph}';  and  as  successive  attempts  to  do  the  same 
thing'have  differed  in  respect  to  their  principles,  their  methods, 
their  extent,  and  their  results,  so  they  have  given  rise  to  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  philosophy,  which  have  been  thrown  up  to  the 
light  of  day  by  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  human  thought,  and  the 
ever-restless  striving  of  the  human  reason." 

Objectors  urge  against  the  study  of  mind  that  it  is  a  part  of 
speculative  philosophy,  the  most  profound  students  of  which 
not  unfrequently  come  to  opposite  conclusions.  To  be  sure  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  exact  sciences  like  mathematics,  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  acknowleged 
genuine  branches  of  knowledge.    Do  the  most  profound  thinkers 
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in  politics  always  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  in  their  invest!* 
gations,  or  are  they  not  oftentimes  in  direct  antagonism  ?  Yet 
who  will  not  say  that  the  results  of  the  Investigations  of  these 
subjects  are  of  the  highest  benefit,  and'  lead  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  world,  in  fact  make  up  the  corner-stone  of  the  liberties  of 
the  race,  and  ensure  its  freedom  ?  Again,  can  the  enunciations 
of  the  theologians  be  always  accepted  as  infallibly  true  ?  In  fact, 
are  there  not  as  many  schools  of  theology  as  there  are  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  do  not  many  of  them  hold  to  dogmas  that 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another  ?  yet  who  would  say 
that  theology  was  not  a  legitimate  study  ?  Who  would  give  up 
his  Christianity  because  there  are  many  different  forms  of  it 
built  upon  the  common  data,  on  the  ground  of  which  all  alike 
receive  its  general  authenticity  ? 

Says  Mr.  Morell:  "  Now,  if  we  look  back  steadfastly  upon  the 
past  history  of  philosophy,  we  may  see  that  it  has  ever  had  a 
progressive  development,  that  each  age  has  contributeil  its  por- 
tion, greater  or  less,  and  that  the  agitation  between  the  different 
schools  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  pulsations  of  this  forward 
movement.    Thales  and  Pythagoras  combined  the  vague  theo- 
ries of  their  age  into  their  own  respective  systems.    Without  the 
former  Democritus  and  the  Atomists  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble; and  without  the  latter,  Parmenides  and  Zeno  had  never 
embodied  in  regular  form  the  tenets  of  the  Eclectic  philosophy. 
The  struggles  of  these  two  schools  paved  the  way  for  Socrates, 
and  thus  rendered  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  possible.    Without 
the  former  of  these  the  early  Christian  philosophy  would  not 
have  seen  the  light ;  and  without  the  latter,  the  scholastic  philo* 
sophy  could  not  possibly  have  arisen.     But  for  the  practical 
fruitlessncss  of  the  scholastic  age,  again,  Des  Cartes  had  not 
sought  to  re-cast  the  whole  method  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion ;   and  without  the  results  of  the  old  organum  before  his 
eyes,  Bacon  had  never  framed  the  true.     Had  Des  Cartes,  more- 
over, or  some  equivalent  mind,  failed  to  point  out  the  new  road, 
Leibnitz  had  never  trodden  it,  and  the  German  Philosophy  were 
still  but  a  possibility;  and  had  Bacon  never  shown  the  practical 
power  of  induction,  Locke  had  never  applied  it  to  the  study  of 
the  mind,  or  Newton,  by  its  means,  furnished  the  key  to  the 
temple  of  the  universe.  /As  the  course  of  the  vessel  that  makes 
its  way  against  the  breeze  consists  of  a  series  of  movements, 
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each  one  of  which  seems  to  bear  it  away  from  the  true  direction, 
yet  brings  it  in  fact  so  much  farther  on  its  destined  course;  so 
the  mind  that  can  only  view  each  individual  tack  which  the  phi- 
losophic spirit  takes,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  every  such  move- 
ment carries  it  farther  from  the  true  mark,  whilst  those  who  can 
take  the  whole  course  in  at  one  comprehensive  view,  see  that 
these  apparent  deviations  are  all  necessary  to  bring  ns  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  center  of  eternal  truth." 

Probably  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the 
study  of  mind  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  metaphysical  mode 
instituted  by  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  as  Plato, 
and  in  vogue  to  our  day.    By  this  method  abstractions  were 
made  from  the  concrete — the  simple  deduced  from  the  complex. 
Self-consciousness  was  therefore  inteiTOgated  for  our  knowledge, 
and,  of  course,  its  testimony  was  regarded  as  infallible.    Philo- 
sophers consequently  groped  along  in  darkness  for  centuries, 
learning,  to  be  sure,  but  only  advancing  as  the  widening  of  the 
general  field  of  knowledge  enlightened  the  complex  phenomena 
ol  their  investigations.    In  fact,  the  advancement  was  more  in 
the  overthrow  of  false  systems  of  philosophy  than  in  the  dis- 
covery of  any  new  one.    A  new  germ  of  truth,  though,  was  now 
and  then  discovered,  which  will  always  last ;  *'  for  the  mtethod  of 
interrogating  self-consciousness  may  be  employed,  and  is  largely 
employed,  without  carrying  It  to  a  metaphysical  extreme.     Em- 
pirical psychology,  founded  on  direct  consciousness  as  distin* 
gttisbed  from  transcendental  consciousness  on  which  metaphysics 
is  based,  claims  to  give  a  faithful  record  of  our  different  states 
of  mind  and  their  mutual  relations,  and  has  been  extravagantly 
lauded  by  the  Scotch  school  as  an  inductive  science/'* 

It  is  to  the  inductive  mode  of  investigation  that  the  great 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent  3'ears  in  the  stndy  of 
mind  is  due.  **  It  is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  this  method  that 
observation  should  begin  with  simple  instances,  ascent  being 
made  from, them  through  appropriate  generalizations,  and  that 
no  particulars  should  be  neglected.''  That  Aristotle  and  others 
of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  did  not  pursue  this  most  natural 
way  of  research  was  no  doubt  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  ana- 
tomy. Although  but  little  value  was  put  upon  life,  yet  the 
superstitions  of  the  age  precluded  anatomical  research,  which 
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was  necessary  for  a  knowledge  of  those  simple  facts  only  to  be 
obtained  by  a  study  of  the  nervous  sj'stem,  and  witaont  which 
there  can  be  no  inductive  investigation  of  mind.  *^  The  barba- 
.  rian's  reverence  for  a  dead  body "  no  longer  exists,  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  anatomical  dissections  have  been  cleared 
away.  The  philosopher  with  scalpel,  microscope,  and  any  other 
aids  he  may  have  need  of,  can  search  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord, 
and  nerve  fibres  at  his  leisure,  and,  learning  their  mechanism, 
deduce  therefrom  their  offices ;  and  thus,  coming  into  possession 
of  the  simpler  data,  build  up  a  system  of  mental  philosophy 
having  something  like  sure  foundations. 

What  have  our  anatomical  investigations  taught  us,  seeing 
that  we  adopt  the  new  inductive  mode  of  studying  the  highest 
activity  of  man*s  life  ?  It  has  taught  us  that  the  simplest  form 
of  the  nervous  system*  consists  of  a  ganglion  and  an  afferent 
and  efferent  nerve,  or  of  several  such  ganglia,  having  the  same 
functions,  united  together  by  commissural  fibres,  so  that  all  of 
them  sympathize  more  or  less  in  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
any  one  of  them.  We  find  that  the  office  of  such  a  nervous 
system  is  simply  inter-nuncial,excito-motor  or  reflex — that  there 
is  concerned  in  it  neither  sensation,  consciousness,  nor  volition, 
or  any  of  those  psychical  conditions  that  exist  in  ourselves 
•or  any  of  the  higher  arimals.  In  a  higher  form  we  have  near 
the  entrance  of  the  digestive  canal  a  number  of  bodies  of  nervous 
matter,  which  serve  as  the  center  of  organs  of  sense,  and  in  the 
animals  possessing  it  we  find  hearing,  sight,  etc.,  and  such  ac- 
tions as  are  of  a  sensori-motor  kind.  In  this  higher  form  we 
find  such  higher  actions  as  we  would  expect  to  find  in  their 
more  complex  nervous  systems,  L'ke  the  preceding,  however, 
they  must  be  accounted  purely  automatic,  **  since  neither  emo- 
tion, reason  nor  will  has  any  participation  in  them." — ^**  the  type 
of  p33'chical  perfection  amous:  invertebrated  animals,  which 
is  manifested  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  social  insects,  being  ia 
the  exclusive  development  of  those  powers  in  virtue  of  which 
each  individual  performs  those  actions  to  which  it  is  directly 
prompted  by  the  impulses  arising  out  of  impressions  made  upon 
its  aflTerent  nerves,  without  any  self-control  or  self-direction ;  so 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  entirely  a  creature  of  necessity, 
performing  its  instrumental  part  in  the  economy  of  nature  from 

*  CArpenter. 
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no  design  or  will  of  its  own,  but  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
originally  devised  by  its  Creator."  In  other  words,  acting 
under  particular  circumstances  according  to  the  property  inher- 
ent in  it,  as  it  is  the  property  of  the  germinating  seed,  when 
buried  in  the  ground,  to  seek  the  light.' 

Commencing  thus  the  study  of  the  nervous  system,  after  the 
inductive  plan,  in  the  lower  invertebrata,  and  ascending  to  the 
higher  invertebrata,  and  also  observing  the  actions  of  these  ani- 
mals in  both  series,  must  we  not  conclude  with  Mr.  Maudsley, 
that  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  organization  which  marks 
the  increasing  specialty  of  organic  adaptation  to  external  na- 
ture, or,  in  other  words,  which  marks  the  ascent  in  the  scale  of 
animal  life,  there  is  a  progressive  complication  of  the  nervous 
system  ?  In  the  one  we  have  but  a  low  order  of  actions,  in  the 
other,  while  they  are  still  automatic,  they  embrace  a  wide  range 
of  instinctive  actions,  most  perfect  in  their  results;  for  instance, 
those  of  the  honey  bee,  which  gathers  the  sweets  of  the  jQowers, 
builds  its  combs  according  to  the  most  exact  rules  of  geometry, 
etc.,  in  fact,  executing  very  many  complicated  movements  that 
would  require  deep  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  human  being, 
and  yet  without  intelligence  and  without  design  on  its  part,  ex- 
cept that  design  exhibited  by  the  molecules  of  a  salt  in  seeking 
each  one  its  place  in  the  forming  crystal.  ^^  The  very  perfection 
of  adaptation  is  often  of  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  unrea- 
soning character  of  the  beings  which  perform  the  work ;  for,  if 
we  attribute  it  to  their  own  intelligence,  we  must  admit  that  this 
intelligence  frequently  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  that  of  the 
most  accomplished  human  reasoner.  These  operi^tions,  too,  are 
performed  without  any  guidance  from  experience;  for  it  can  be 
proved  in  many  cases  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  beings  which 
execute  them  to  have  received  any  instruction  from  tbelr  pa- 
rents; and  we  see  that  they  do  not  themselves  make  any  pro, 
gressive  attempts  towards  perfection,  but  accomplish  their  work 
as  well  when  they  first  apply  themselves  to  it,  as  after  any  num- 
ber of  repetitions  of  the  same  acts."*  They  work  in  a  groove, 
which  however  some  men  do ;  but  they  are  not  like  some  schem- 
ing plotters,  '^  who  waste  a  great  deal  of  low  cunning  in  efforts 
whioh  a  little  larger  view  of  things  would  render  quite  unneces- 
sary,"   Without  ideas,  purpose,  or  volition,  yet  they  are  far 

^  CirpMiUr. 
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more  useful  than  many  of  the  human  family,  whose  ideas,  pur- 
poseS)  and  volitions  enact  evil  instead  of  good. 

We  say  this  much  preliminary  to  endeavoring  to  show  you  that 
matter  thinks. 

tTobecontlnned.] 


THE  NATURE  OF  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 
By  A.  P.  DuTCHER,  M.  D^  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(CoDcluded  from  page  600,  November  number.) 

TV. — Specific  Morbid  Condition  op  the  Blood. 

This  theory  attributes  the  foundation  of  tubercles  to  certain 
morbid  changes  in  the  natural  constituents  of  the  blood.  The 
advocates  of  this  theorv  contend,  *•  that  the  blood  is  the  seat  of 
the  process  of  deposition  and  absorption :  and  no  matter  how 
tuberculous  it  may  be,  so  long  as  the  balance  between  these 
processes  are  maintained,  although  the  nutrition  may  be  tuber- 
culous, no  tubercles  are  formed.  Physiological  chemistry  ap- 
pears to  indicate  of  the  blastema,  as  of  the  blood,  that  its  path- 
ological condition  consists  of  some  modification  of  the  ultimate 
composition,  of  the  relation  of  its  protean-form  or  oleaginous 
constituents;  their  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  or  some  radical 
and  primary  compound,  being  deficient  or  in  excess ;  the  mod- 
ification, whatever  it  may^be,  rendering  it  incapable  of  forming 
perfectly  nucleoli  or  germ-cells,  or  those,  if  formed,  being  inade- 
quate to  the  perfect  construction  of  the  fibrin  cells.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  contributing  to  the  formation  and  nutrition  of  the 
tissues,  it  becomes  granular,  and  the  granular  matter  is  of  a 
more  solid  structure  than  natural,  less  capable  of 'absorption, 
and  more  apt  to  accumulate  in  masses  than  the  constituents  of 
healthy  blastema.  It  thus  becomes  a  foreign  material,  subject 
to  chemical  and  physical  changes.'^* 

That  the  blood  suffers  some  very  remarkable  changes  in  phthi- 
sis,  is  a  fact  which  will  not  be  disputed;  and. that  these  changes 
depend  upon  some  morbid  element  introduced  into  it,  is 
equally  beyond  dispute.  And  it  is  upon  this  special  morbid 
element  in  the  blood  that  the  tubercular  diathesis  depends. 
Without  this  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  phthisis  pulmo- 

*  Aiictn,onTiibercQlocIs,]MigtS73. 
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nalis,  no  more  than  there  could  be  83'philis  or  Bjphilioma 
without  a  specific  virus.  And  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
practical  advantage  if  we  were  able  to  tell  the  precise  condition 
of  the  blood  upon  which  this  predisposition  depends.  But  it 
is  too  occult  to  be  detected  either  by  the  microscope  or  chemical 
analysis. 

Dr.  Andrew  Clark  has  frequently  employed  the  microscope 
with  this  view,  but  bas  never  been  able  to  discover  any  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  blood  in  the  phthisical  and  those  in 
health.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  first  stage  of  the  disease; 
in  the  latter  stage  there  is  a  visible  difference.  The  red  corpus- 
cles are  often  found  deficient  in  quantity,  and  blighted  in  ap- 
pearance. In  very  marked  and  rapidly  fatal  cases,  they  lose 
their  characteristic  form,  and  seem  to  melt  into  confused  masses. 
But  as  the  same  thing  occurs  in  other  diseases,  little  practical 
value  can  be  attached  to  it,  especially  when  we  are  seeking  to 
discover  the  nature  of  a  disease  so  complicated  as  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

In  the  September  number,  1861,  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Dr.  S.  R.  S.  Curtis  has  a  very  ingenious  article 
on  the  Pathology  qf  TuhercU,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  blood  has  no  direct  agency  in  its  formation,  or  that  it  is  in 
any  way  at  fault  in  this  malady.  Wo  cannot  quote  all  he  has  to 
say  on  this  subject,  but  will  present  a  few  paragraphs  to  show 
his  mode  of  reasoning. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  says :  "  There  is  one  other 
circumstance,  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  must  not  be 
overlooked,  and  which  is  applicable  to  tuberculosis  as  to  cancer, 
and  that  is,  the  blood  has  no  direct  formative  power  in  itself,  and 
consequently  cannot  directly  form  even  the  simplest  organ  of 
the  body,  its  purpose  in  this  respect  being  to  distribute  through 
the  molecular  structure  of  organs  the  materials  suitable  for 
growth  and  development,  which  material  is  selected  from  the 
mass  by  the  molecules,  for  the  molecules  have  a  discriminating 
power  of  seleoting  from  the  blood  such  material  as  is  best  suited 
for  their  growth  and  development,  and  rejecting  that  which  is 
unsuited,  and  by  them  so  elaborated  as  to  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion, or  subserve  the  function  of  the  organs  which  they  rep- 
resent. 

"  Bearing  upon  this  point,  and  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
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of  '  free-cell  development,'  Virchow  most  ably  remarks :  *  Even 
in  pathology  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  establish,  as  a  general 
principle,  that  no  development  of  an}*^  kind  begins  de  novo,  and 
consequently  to  reject  the  theory  of  equivocal  (spontaneous) 
generation  Just  as  much  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
individual  parts  as  we  do  in  that  of  entire  organisms.  Just  as 
little  can  we  admit  that  tsenia  can  arise  out  of  saburral  mucus, 
or  that  out  of  the  residue  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vege- 
table matter  an  infusorial  animalcule,  a  fungus  or  alga,  can  be 
formed :  equally  little  are  we  disposed  to  concede,  either  physi- 
ologically or  from  pathological  histology,  that  a  cell  can  build 
itself  up  out  of  any  non  cellular  structure.  Where  a  cell  arises, 
there  a  cell  must  previously  have  existed  (omnis  ceUula  a  eellula)^ 
Just  as  an  animal  can  spring  only  from  an  animal,  a  plant  only 
from  a  plant.  Consequently,  we  cannot  regard  cancer  or  tubercle 
as  the  direct  result  of  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  without 
claiming  for  the  blood  a  direct  formative  power,  or  without 
denying  to  the  tissues  their  property  of  discriminative  selection, 
either  of  which  positions  would  be  contrarj^  to  the  known  and 
acknowledged  principles  of  physiology. 

'^That  the  materials  of  which  these  normal  products  are 
formed  is  derived  from  the  blood  we  would  not  be  understood 
to  deny ;  but  we  claim  that  such  material  is  derived  from  normal 
healthy  blood,  and  not  blood  in  a  depraved  condition.  ThQ 
fiame  blood,  for  instance,  which  supplies  to  an  abnormal  malig- 
nant growth  the  material  for  development,  supplies  to  all  organs 
of  the  body  healthy  materials  for  growth  and  function.  In  other 
words,  this  morbid  condition  of  vitality,  having  once  become 
established  in  a  given  organ  or  part,  possesses  in  its  ultimate 
structure  the  same  power  of  discriminating  and  selecting  from 
the  blood  the  matter  they  require,  as  the  molecular  structure  of 
healthy  tissues.  The  same  condition  is  observed  in  the  vegeta- 
ble worki  From  some  cause  an  excrescence  begins  to  form  on 
a  tree  or  plant  This  unnatural  action  having  once  been  estab- 
lished, for  years,  or  peihaps  during  the  whole  life  of  the  tree  or 
plant,  this  morbid  growth  derives  f^om  the  healthy  sap  the 
materials  for  its  increase,  Just  as  the  body  and  branches  derive 
their  support  from  the  same  source.** 

This  theory  of  Dr.  Curtis'  looks  very  plausible.     But  hia 
reasoning  is  altogether  too  hypothetical.     If  cancer  is  not  a 
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blood-malady,  will  he,  or  any  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory, 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  why  it  is,  that  after  removing  the 
original  seat  of  the  malignant  deposit,  it  will  in  almost  every 
case  re-appear  in  some  other  locality  ?  Take  as  an  example  a 
scirrhus 'breast.  Let  it  be  amputated  to  day — every  yestige 
of  the  local  disease  be  removed.  In  three  weeks  the  wound  is 
perfectly  cicatrized,  and  the  patient  is  dismissed.  In  six  months 
she  returns,  the  constitution  malady  has  reappeared ;  now  it  is  in 
the  axilla,  submaxillar}'^  glands,  or  lungs.  The  cicatrx  on  the 
breast  looks  healthy.  The  parts  above  named  have  become  the 
scavengers  through  which  nature  seeks  to  eliminate  the  de- 
praved products;  but  they  are  insufficient  and  death  speedily 
claims  his  victim.  I  have  known  more  than  thirty  cases  of  this 
kind;  and  my  experience  maj'  be  quite  different  from  other  phy- 
sicians when  I  record  the  fact  that  I  never  knew  a  case  of 
scirrhus  cancer  cured  by  extirpating  the  local  disease.  It  has 
always  reappeared  with  redoubled  activity,  and  terminated  the 
individuars  life  much  sooner  than  if  no  operation  had  been  per- 
formed. And  the  same  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  case  with 
tubercular  disease.  When  it  is  arrested  in  one  organ,  it  will  not 
unfrequently  speedily  make  its  appearance  in  another,  manifest- 
ing, beyond  all  controversy,  that  the  trouble,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  not  local,  but  constitutional — a  specific  blood  malady, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  our  pathological  knowledge  cannot 
be  defined. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments,  however,  which  can  be  found 
to  prove  that  tuberculosis  depends  upon  a  specific  morbid  con* 
dition  of  the  blood  is  the  antagonism  which  exists  between  it 
and  cancer,  proving  very  clearly  that  they  are  both  specific 
diseases,  and  that  there  is  no  relation  between  them.  And  that 
when  they  both  exist  in  the  same  system,  the  one  or  the  other 
will  be  the  preponderating  disorder,  just  in  proportion  as 
they  are  supplied  by  the  blood  with  appropriate  material  for 
their  development  and  growth.  Sir  James  Paget,  in  his  lectures 
on  Surgical  Pathology y  page  159,  presents  a  very  remarkable  case 
illustrating  the  incompatibility  of  tuberculosis  with  cancer.  He 
removed  the  breast  of  a  young  woman,  including  a  large  mass 
of  well-marked  scirrhus  cancer.  Six  months  after  the  operation 
the  disease  reappeared  in  the  scar  and  in  the  axilliary  glands* 
For  twelve  months  it  made  considerable  progress,  not  only  in 
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the  parts  jii8t  named,  but  in  other  portions  of  the  body.  Sud- 
denly the  cancerous  disease  commenced  to  decline.  The  patient 
in  the  mean  time  lost  strength,  became  thinner,  gradually  sink- 
ing, and  died  with  marked  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
On  post-morten4  the  lungs  contained  no  cancer,  but  were  full  of 
groups  of  grey  succulent  tubercles,  and  greyish  tuberculous 
infiltrations  in  every  part  except  their  apices,  where  were  numer- 
ous small,  irregular  tuberculous  cavities.  '*  The  contrast  was  so 
striking,'*  says  Paget,  "  in  this  case  between  the  appearance  of 
active  recent  progress  in  the  tuberculous  disease,  and  of  the  op- 
posite course  in  the  cancerous  disease  found  after  death ;  and  I 
can  hardly  doubt  that,  during  life,  the  progress  of  the  one  had 
been  at  first  coincident,  and  then  commensurate,  with  the  regress 
of  the  other." 

Sir  James  also  details  a  case  in  which  active  tuberculous  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs  was  arrestod  immediately  before  the  appearance 
of  scirrhus  in  the  breast,  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude  with 
much  certainty,  that  there  is  a  marked  incompatibility  between 
the  two  morbid  conditions.  Some  writers  fancy  an  identity  be- 
tween syphilis,  cancer,  and  tubercle — syphilis  the  parent,  cancer 
and  tubercle  the  offsprings.  The  idea  is  a  delusion,  and,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  has  led  to  the  most  disastrous  results. 
The  conversion  of  one  specific  disease  into  another  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  which  govern  all  specific  morbid  diseases.  It  is  true 
syphilis  may  act  as  an  inducing  cause  of  phthisis,  but  to  say  that 
there  is  any  identity  between  them  would  be  about  as  rational 
as  to  afiSrm  that  there  is  an  identity  between  small-pox  and 
scarlatina. 

V. — Imperfect  Innervation. 

This  theory  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  starts  out  with  the  idea 
that  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  consists  in  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
the  blood  becomes  unfit  for  healthy  nutrition  ;  and,  in  persons 
predisposed  to  phthisis,  tubercular  matter  is  eliminated  in  the 
lungs,  and,  although  the  morbid  product  thus  deposited  in  the 
lungs  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  blood,  yet  the  primary  cause 
of  the  whole  trouble  is  imperfect  innervation. 

"Faulty  innervation  of  the  pneumogi^stric  nerve  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  pulmonary  consumption,"  exclaims  a  grandilo- 
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quent  medical  writer.     "  Can  we  prove  it  to  be  so  ?    Yes  we  can 
beyond  the  shadow  ot  a  doubt,  if  the  cause  of  any  other  disease 
can  be  discovered  by  the  procees  of  rational  induction.    This 
nerve  supplies  the  stomach,  lungs,  larynx,  and  oesophagus  with 
their  principal  nervous  power,  and  they  are  tfie  first  to  show 
signs  of  any  abnormal  condition  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  occur  a  long  time  previous  to 
the  localization  of  tubercles — even  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
haemoptysis,  and  are  manifested  by  imperfect  digestion,  quick- 
ened respiration,  weakness  of  voice,* and  occasionally  difficulty 
of  deglutition.     Simultaneously,  or  probably  previously,  there  iB 
an  abnormal  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  set  free  from  the  econ- 
omy.    Now,  we  cannot  say  for  certain  that  this  acid  is  the 
product  of  diseased  nervous  structure ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
it  detracts  from  the  nerve-power  of  the  entire  organization.  We 
cannot  say  either  whether  it  is  the  cause  or  result  of  nervous 
disorder,  but  in  all  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  it  is  discharged 
in  unusual  quantities.*'*. 

This  theory  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  might  perhaps  pass  the 
ordeal  of  criticism  without  harm,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  tu- 
bercles are  frequentlj'  found  in  parts  over  which  the  pneuraogas- 
tric  nerve  has  no  control.  I  now  have  before  me  a  specimen  of 
tubercular  matter  found  in  the  Sylvanian  fissure  of  the  brain  of 
a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age.  If  the  above  theory  was  correct, 
this  deposit  should  have  been  in  the  lungs  or  stomach.  Bat  this 
theory  is  not  tenable  either  by  the  physiology  or  pathology 
which  obtain  in  this  case.  If  there  is  any  want  of  innervation, 
it  must  be  one  of  the  efiects  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Just  as  we  have  maintained  in  another  article,  in  relation  to  the 
menses,  they  cease  not  fVom  any  disease  in  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion, but  from  a  failure  of  the  vital  fluid  which  nourishes  and 
sustains  them,  hence  we  do  ^not  consider  their  suppression  a 
cause  of  tuberculosis. 

In  phthisis  pulmonalis  we  are  not  willing  to  admit  any  want 
of  innervation.  According  to  our  observation  the  nervous  83'8- 
tem  generally  maintains  its  integrity  until  the  last.  The  brain, 
in  particular,  appears  to  be  exalted  in  its  functions,  and  the 
mind  is  frequently  exceedingly  brilliant.  There  appears  to  be 
no  depression  of  the  nervous  powers  —this  indeed  is  one  of  the 
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most  distingiiisbiDg  characteribtice  of  this  dreaded  malady.  If 
it  originated  primaril}-  in  tlie  nervous  system,  this  integrity  of 
functions  would  not  form  so  marked  a  feature — organic  lesions 
and  functional  derangements  in  the  nervous  system  would  always 
be  found  as  necessary  concomitants,  which  is  not  the  fact. 

VI. — Hetrograde  Metamorphosis  op  the  Tissues. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  tubercle  ascribes  it  to  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  in  which  the  lower  grade  of  cell- 
growth  takes  the  place  of  the  higher;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
tissues  are  not  only  imperfectly  developed,  but  there  is  likewise 
a  retrograde  action  manifest.  Thus,  cells  of  a  lower  grade  of 
action  take  the  place  of  the  higher  or  coherent  cells,  and  the 
tissues  are  constantly  degenerated. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Lawson,  in  his  Practical  Treatise  on  PluhisU  Pulmo- 
nalis,  favors  this  theory.  On  page  165  he  sajs :  "  Taking  all 
these  facts  into  consideration,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
tubercle  is  almost  of  necessity  the  product  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  tissues.  It  is  here,  and  here  alone,  that  we  find  those  im- 
portant changes  taking  place  which  result  in  new  combinations, 
chemical  and  organic,  and  which,  passing  into  the  blood,  lead  to 
local  disease.  This  may  be  termed  a  diathesis  when  it  is  the 
result  of  a  peculiar  constitutional  conformation,  which,  by  its 
own  natural  tendency,  eventuates  in  a  specific  form  of  disease." 

That  the  solid  tissues  have  anything  to  do  with  the  originating 
of  the  tubercular  element  we  cannot  admit.  They  have  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  they  have  to  do  with  originating  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood.  It  is  true  there  may  be  a  defect  in  the 
original  cell  growth,  which  may  interfere  with  the  healthy  nutii- 
tion  of  the  tissues ;  but  tubercle  is  a  kind  of  matter  which  cannot 
be  incorporated  into  the  cell-tissue  of  any  part;  indeed,  it  may 
exist  in  the  blood  for  months  before  it  is  deposited  in  any  organ. 
When  thus  deposited  it  is  an  exudation  from  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  tubercle,  when  thus 
found,  is  at  first  in  a  semi-fiuid,  transparent  state,  '^  confined 
exclusively  to  the  interstices  of  the  tissues;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  an  extravascular  deposit,  filling  up  the  tissues,  and  in- 
vesting them  as  closely  and  firmly  as  the  stones  of  a  wall  are  by 
the  solid  mortar   which   has  been   applied  between  them."* 

*  Vog«rt  Pathology,  IK  tl6. 
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Whatever  retrograde  metamorphosis  takes  plnce  in  the  tissues 
is  produced  by  this  foreign  matter,  and  it  has  been  proven  that 
whatever  tubercle  has  been  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  an  organ, 
it  must  sooner  or  later  produce  its  dissolution  :  this  is  its  gene- 
ral sequence. 

But  physicians  may  reason  as  they  will  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  ihey  cannot  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  certain  morbid  changes  in  the  blood  which  render 
it  unfit  for  healthy  nutrition;  and  that  when  thus  affected  it 
leads  to  the  exudation  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  or  some  other 
organ ;  and  that  when  thus  deposited,  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
assimilated  into  the  texture  of  the  organs;  and,  if  not  absorbed, 
it  sooner  or  later  produces  their  dissolution  and  all  its  attend- 
ant phenomena. 

This  is  now  the  generaHj''  received  opinion  among  medical 
writers  as  to  the  origin  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  all  of  our 
most  scientific  physicians,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
base  their  treatment  upon  it.  We  cannot  enter  into  a  full  des* 
cription  of  this  theory,  for  our  article  has  already  passed  far 
bej'ond  the  bounds  prescribed  in  our  original  plan.  We  will, 
however,  explain  it  as  briefly  as  we  can,  avoiding  technicalities 
as  much  as  possible. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the  whole  process  of  tuber- 
cular  disease,  it  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
various  manifestations  displayed  in  the  process  which  originates 
organized  tissues.  It  is  a  conceded  doctrine  tvith  modern 
physiologists  that  the  primitive  structures  of  all  the  tissue  of 
the  human  body  is  composed  of  minute  cell-formations  and 
cell-germs;  and  these  cells  are  capable  of  reproduction  so  long 
as  they  are  supplied  with  blood  that  is  appropriate  for  their  for- 
mation. When  therefore  all  the  organic  functions  are  properly 
performed,  and  the  body  is  in  a  normal  state,  there  is  always  a 
continual  disintegration  and  reproduction  of  cell-structures. 
Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  there  is  a  process  continually  going 
on  in  the  body  which  destroys,  there  is  another  which  builds  up 
and  repairs. 

So  long,  therefore,  a%  these  two  processes  are  thoroughly 
maintained,  there  will  be  health  in  all  the  various  tissues  of  the 
body.  Nothing  can  interrupt  it  but  a  material  diminution  of  the 
original  cell  supplj',  which  depends  upon  a  normal  performance 
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of  the  functions  of  nutrition.  Hence  we  trace  all  the  primary  forms 
assumed  iu  the  process  of  developing  solid  animal  tissues  to  the 
blood,  thereby  assuming  for  the  circulating  fluid  a  power  of 
such  great  importance  that  without  it  all  the  vital  changes  must 
cease. 

Now,  in  pulmonary  consumption  it  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  from  a  failure  iu  some  of  the  blood-making  or  blood- 
purifying  organs  the  blood  loses  its  normal  constituents.  The 
beautiful  harmony  aad  perfect  relation  which  existed  between  it 
and  the  tissues  have  departed.  The  rich  materials  formerly 
abounding  in  it  are  no  longer  to  be  found ;  the  cell-germ,  which, 
in  a  health}'  state,  was  conveyed  to  the  remotest  tissues  and  de- 
posited as  the  nucleus  of  a  plastic  structure,  has  been  replaced 
by  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  degenerated  materials  ever  form- 
ol  in  the  human  body,  not  capable  of  the  least  organization, 
nor  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  in  which 
it  is  deposited ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  disorganizing  in  its  na- 
ture and  tendenc3% 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  this  instance,  tho 
healthy  process  of  nutrition  has  undergone  a  perfect  change; 
the  plasticity  of  the  blood  has  degenerated  into  a  depraved  habit, 
and  the  plastic  forces,  instead  of  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
normal  organization,  are  now  subject  to  a  great  deviation.  If 
we  reflect  how  injurious  to  the  organs  of  the  body  must  be  the 
effect  exerted  through  the  blood  thus  degenerated — if  not  posi- 
tively vitiated — carrying  to  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  materials 
of  a  very  destructive  character,  we  may  easily  understand  why 
it  proves  so  injurious  to  the  lungs  and  other  vital  organs. 

In  this  way  the  system  not  only  sustains  a  negative  injury  in 
the  arrest  of  plastic  forces,  in  consequencs  of  the  notable  defi- 
ciency of  organizable  constituents,  but  a  positive  evil  resultin<y 
from  noxious  elements  present,  demanding  their  speedy  exit; 
and  the  organs  evincing  the  greatest  proclivity  to  participate  in 
the  progressing  decay  become  the  receptacle  for  the  depraved 
product.  And  observation  has  certified  the  fact  that  the  lungs 
are  the  organs  most  frequently  selected,  particularly  in  the 
adult,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  this  offending  matter 
from  the  organization. 

,  Now  if  we  contemplate  for  a  moment  how  vitally  dependent 
upan  the  integrity  of  the  pulmonary  functions  is  the  adequate 
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preparation  of  the  blood  for  the  use  which  it  is  destined  to  sen^e 
in  the  83'stem,  we  at  once  have  a  direct  clue  to  the  series  of  per- 
verted  actions  and  torpid  functions  made  manifest.  The  ab- 
normal elements  which  give  rise  to  the  depraved  blood,  finding 
efficient  scavengei*9  in  the  lungs,  the  vitalizing  functions  become 
impaired  in  consequence  of  the  impediment  offered  to  the  respi- 
ration b}'  the  accumulation  of  tubercular  deposits,  which,  still 
further  depraving  the  quality  of  the  blood,  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  morbid  matter,  thereby  increasing  the  burden  of  the 
lungs,  and  thus  becoming  cause  and  effect,  until  the  elaborating 
process  is  paralyzed,  and  nutrition  permfinently  arrested. 

If  we  admit  this  theory  of  the  formation  of  tubercular  depos- 
its, we  may  readily  explain  why  it  is  that  the  lungs  are  the  most 
liable  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  to  tubercular  disease.  They 
are  the  chief  organs  for  the  purification  of  the  blood ;  anything 
that  tends  to  check  this  process,  and  arrest  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood,  must  have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  an  elimi- 
nation of  the  morbid  product.  Hence  the  apices  of  the  lungs, 
from  being  enclosed  in  a  less  yielding  pr rt  of  the  chest,  mechan- 
ically favor  the  effusion  more  than  the  lower  lobes. 

From  a  careful  review  of  this  whole  subject  we  think  we  are 
full}'  warranted  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  specific  disease,  depend- 
ing upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  which  leads  to  a 
discharge  of  some  of  its  depraved  constituents  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  air  cells,  and  under  the  basement  membrane. 

2.  That  this  morbid  matter  is  not  capable  of  being  assimilated 
into  their  textures,  nor  in  any  way  contributing  to  their  growth 
or  maintenance,  and  ultimately  leads  to  their  dissolution  and  all 
its  attendant  phenomena. 

3.  That  the  tubercular  diathesis  increases,  and  is  attended 
with  cachexia,  which  is  often  disproportionate  to  the  local  disor- 
der, thus  clearly  proving  its  specific  and  constitutional  origin. 
Tubercular  disease  may,  however,  sometimes  cease  in  part,  yei 
if  we  look  to  its  fearful  mortalltj*  as  an  index  of  its  natural 
course,  we  may  sec  in  it  a  law  of  increase  like  that  exemplified 

in  some  of  the  more  malignant  disorders,  such  as  cancer  and 
the  like.  And  such  a  law  is  not  exemplified  in  ordinary  local 
diseases,  for  they  generally  tend  to  subside  with  the  lapse  of 
time. 
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A  REMARKABLE  CASE  IN  0BSTETIRC8. 

By  J.  Trush,  M.  D.,  of  Vienna,  O. 

Ed.  Hepertort. — ^The  lact  that  every  general  practitioner  is 
called  upon  to  devote  a  greater  or  less  share  of  his  attention  to 
the  practice  of  obstetrics  is,  I  trust,  sufficient  excuse  for  report- 
ing the  following  case. 

On  the  4th  of  October  came  Into  the  ly;ng-in-department  of 
Prof.  Carl  Braun,  a  woman,  aged  35  years,  at  the  full  term  of 
her  seventh  pregnancy.  Three  days  later  labor  set  in ;  the  at- 
tending midwife  examined  the  patient,  found  the  presentation 
somewhat  abnormal — the  head  and  one  hand  presenting — and  at 
once  reported  this  to  the  professor^s  assistant,  adding  that  the 
membranes  were  intact,  and  the  pains  light.  The  assistant, 
being  on  his  usual  morning  rounds  through  the  wards,  did  not 
consider  the  case  of  sufficient  urgency  to  forbid  finishing  the 
visit,  and  hence  proceeded.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the 
midwife  returned  with  the  statement  that,  during  her  absence, 
rupture  of  the  membranes  had  taken  place — said  to  have  been 
occasioned  through  examination  by  some  enterprising  student — 
and  that  now  the  right  shoulder  was  the  only  presenting  part, 
the  head  having  passed  up  into  the  left  iliac  region,  the  back 
being  anterior,  towards  abdomen  of  mother.  The  assistant  now 
lost  no  time,  but  repaired  at  once  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient^ 
found  the  position  of  the  child  as  reported,  and  in  addition  that 
the  uterus  was  in  a  state  of  tetanic  contraction,  so  that  taming 
without  chloroform  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  patient  was 
therefore  placed  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  this  anaes- 
thetic, with  the  effect  of  producing  a  very  slight  relaxation  of 
the  uterus,  barely  sufficient  to  enable  the  operator,  after  a  pro 
tracted  effort,  to  get  hold  of  a  foot ;  in  bringing  this  down  into 
the  vagina,  the  arm  corresponding  to  the  presenting  shoulder 
and  the  cord  also  followed.  Traction,  strong  traction  was  now 
made  from  the  foot,  while  the  shoulder  and  head  were  pushed 
upward  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  complete  the  ver- 
sion, but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  ut^us  held  its  contents  with  a 
grip  of  iron.  By  this  time  too  the  pulsations  in  the  prolapsed 
cord  had  ceased,  the  child  was  dead. 

Not  deeming  it  prudeol  to.  institute  further  operative  pioce- 
35— Vol.  IV. 
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dare  without  first  informing  Prof.  Braun  of  the  state  of  affairs: 
this  gentleman,  on  being  informed,  said  that  he  would  look  after 
the  patient  himself.  In  an  hour  or  so  he  came,  found  uterus 
as  firmly  contracted  as  ever^  and  conditions  in  other  respects  as 
described.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  decapitation  of  the 
child  was  the  safest  and  quickest  method  of  relieving  the  moth- 
er. This  operation  he  expected  to  execute  in  the  following 
manner:  he  would  introduce  his  left  hand  into  the  vagina,  push 
thumb  and  one  or  more  fingers  onward  into  the  uterus,  graitp  the 
child's  neck,  and,  under  guard  of  the  fingers,  apply  the  decapi- 
tating hook — Stumpfer  Schlusselhacken — to  the  neck,  luxate  the 
spine,  and  twist  off  the  soft  parts;  extract  the  child's  body  and 
last  its  head. 

The  patient  was  now  again  chloroformed.  Before  resorting 
to  the  hook,  however,  the  Professor  also  tried  to  complete  the 
version,  but  with  no  better  success  than  his  assistant ;  he  there- 
fore proceeded  to  operate  as  above  indicated.  He  introduced 
his  left  hand,  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  child's  neck,  but  failed; 
six  or  eight  times  he  repeated  the  attempt  with  a  like  result. 
The  child's  head  was  pressed  so  firmly  upon  its  chest  that  the 
hand  could  not  pass  between  them  up  to  the  neck,  which  latter 
was  curved  upward  and  forward  against  the  abdominal  parietes 
of  the  mother.  What  was  to  be  doae  ?  The  mother  must  be 
delivered  somehow  or  other.  Perhaps  if  the  arm  and  cord  were 
not  in  the  vagina,  the  proposed  operation  might  yet  be  possible. 
These  parts  therefore  were  removed,  the  arm  with  shoulder  by 
means  of  the  decapitating  hook.  This  operation  also  opened  the 
thorax  of  the  child.  Once  more  a  strong  pull  was  made  from 
the  presenting  foot,  conjoined  with  external  manipulations,  and 
see,  the  breech  of  the  child  moves  downward,  and  is  brought 
into  the  world  in  a  few  seconds ;  but  the  head  will  not  follow,  it 
is  still  a  prisoner  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  outlet  of  which  can 
be  felt  encircling  the  neck  of  the  child  like  an  elasUo  cord. 
However,  after  a  pause  of  some  ten  tninutesi  the  Professor  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  the  head  also.  The  placenta  followed  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  whole  operation  had  lasted  upwards  of  an 
hour,  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time  the  patient 
had  been  constantly,  most  of  the  time  profoundly,  ondet  the  in- 
f  uence  of  chloroform. 

Prof.  Braun  subsequently  stated  that  Tor  fifteen  yeats  he  bad 
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had  no  similar  case ;  he  had  met  with  shoulder  presentations, 
.had  likewise  e^icountered  tetanus  uteri,  but  in  none  of  these  had 
he  found  such  a  combination  of  aggravating  circumstances. 

Relative  to  the  cause  of  tetanus  uteri  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, he  was  utterly  in  the  dark ;  of  one  thiug  only  was  he 
certain,  viz  that  it  was  not  brought  about  by  ergot«  or  any  other 
drug  or  this  class.  In  her  six  previous  confinements  the  patient 
had  had  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  in  this  her  seventh  labor^  the 
entire  severe  operative  proceed ure  might  doubtless  have  been 
averted,  had  the  mal-position  been  corrected  at  the  proper  time, 
t.  0.  as  soon,  or  even  before,  labor  commenced.  Taken  in  time, 
continued  the  Professor,  before  rupture  of  the  membranes,  ver- 
sions are  of  easy  execution;  while  subsequently,  especially  if  a 
considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  escape  of  amniotic  fluid, 

they  are  with  right  reckoned  among  the  most  difficult  obstetric 
operations. 

To-day,  ten  days  after  the  operation  above  described,  this 
patient  walks  about  the  room,  and  is  already  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  her  work. 


FOUR  KIDNEY8-WITH  REMARKS  UPON  THEM, 

By  M.  L.  AMiCK,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  CincinBati 

College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Gentlemen  :  Last  night  when  we  removed  the  viscera  from 
this  subject,  we  had  presented  to  our  view  one  of  the  freaks  of 
nature.  We  beheld  four  kidneys  lying  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
two  upon  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  by  close 
inspection  we  could  trace  two  ureters  upon  each  side,  passing 
down  into  the  pelvic  cavit3%  and  disappearing  behind  the  bladr 
der.  As  we  did  not  have  time  to  remove  them  last  night,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  their  removal.  First  you  will  observe  that 
the  sulject  before  us  is  a  male,  and  in  all  probability  an  Euro- 
pean by  birth ;  his  age  we  should  judge  to  be  over  forty ;  his 
weight,  at  least  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  he  has  an  Abundance 
of  adipose  tissue,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had 
consumed  a  great  deal  of  porter.  In  our  examination  of  the 
T>rain  we  found  nothing  abnormal,  except  the  absence  of  the 
commissure  mollis  and  pineal  gland ;  the  ventricles  contained 
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the  normal  amount  of  fluid.  The  heart  and  lungs  natural;  the 
liver  very  large,  and  the  stomach  large  enough  to  contain  nearly 
eleven  pints,  by  measurement.  As  we  lift  this  mass  out  of  the 
left  abdominal  region,  and  remove  the  fat  and  peritoneum^  we 
behold  two  well  formed  kidnej^'S,  with  two  pelves  and  an  ure- 
ter descending  from  each  pelvis ;  we  also  notice  that  the  lower 
portion  of  the  upper  kidney  is  attached  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  lower  kidney,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  two  distinct  pelves 
and  two  ureters  I  would  term  it  only  one  kidney ;  but  upon  a 
close  examination  we  are  assured  that  wc  are  justifiable  in  call- 
ing it  two  distinct  kidneys.  Upon  moving  the  mass  from  the 
right  lumbar  region,  and  cleaning  off  the  tis?^ues,  we  find  two 
kidneys  with  their  pelviees  and  ureters  upon  this  side.  We 
now  proceed  to  remove  the  urinary  bladder,  and  inject  it  with 
wax ;  we  then  trace  the  ureters  down,  and  find  that  they  enter 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  separately,  traverse  downward, 
inward  and  forward,  about  an  inch  between  the  muscular  and  mu- 
cous coats,  th:  n  open  into  the  bladder  by  four  separate  orifices. 

The  kidne3'8  are  of  the  shape  of  a  bean  of  that  name, — uni- 
form, and  are  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  one  before  each 
side  of  the  spine;  they  lie  imbedded  in  more  or  less  fat,  on  the 
quadratus  and  psoas  muscles,  nearly  opposite  the  two  lower  dor- 
sal, and  two  upper  lumbar  vertebrae ;  on  the  top  of  each  is  a 
little  body  like  a  cocked  hat,  called  the  renal  capsule.  Though 
this  is  their  general  situation,  still  they  are  mi  alwa3S  there. 
Cruveilhier  found  both  kidneys  in  a  woman,  in  the  true  pelvis, 
behind  the  rectum.  The  right  kidney  of  females  wJio  wear  tight 
corsets,  is  often  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  the  stays  pressing 
upon  the  liver,  and  the  liver  being  driven  downwards,  forces  the 
kidney  down.  M.  Boynet,  also  makes  mention  of  kidneys  in 
the  pelvis.  Horner  recites  a  case,  where  one  kidney  was  in  the 
pelvis,  in  front  of  the  rectum.  Richardson,  of  Louisiana,  sa^'s: 
*'  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  or  both  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and 
more  rarely  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  sometimes  both  are  on 
one  side.*' 

They  afe  sometimes  so  displaced  by  tumors  as  to  conatitote 
hernia  of  the  kidneys,  as  referred  to  by  Haller  and  Portal. 

Velpeau  and  Rayer,  speak  of  movable  kidneys. 

Number. — In  man  there  is  normally  only  two  kidneys ;  bai 
oases  are  recorded  where  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  the  kid- 
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neys,  where  there  was  only  one,  and  where  there  was  three  or 
more.    You  have  a  case  before  you  where  there  are  four. 

The  entire  absence  of  the  kidneys  has  been  noticed  by  several 
pathologists;  Odhelms,  Everhard,  Gilbert,  Ma3^er  and  others 
record  the  entire  absence  of  the  kidneys,  in  some  foetuses. 
Beclard  mentions  that  they  are  often  entirely  absent  in  acepha- 
lous foetuses ;  but  one  or  both  may  exist  when  the  spinal  cord 
is  present.  One  kidney  is  oRen  absent,  while  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  both  united,  by  a  transverse  band  crossing  in  front 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
"horse-shoe  kidney,"  so  much  alluded  to  by  Ploucquet  and 
Rayer.  Blassius,  Follopii  and  Govard,  relate  cases  of  three 
kidneys. 

Size. — The  kidneys  are  not  subject  to  such  great  variation  irf 
size  as  the  other  organs,  (thus  the  spleen  has  been  known  to 
weigh  forty-three  pounds,  while  the  kidney  falls  far  short  of 
that.)  The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science  makes  mention 
of  the  led  kidney  of  a  female,  aged  ihirty-five,  that  weighed 
seven  pounds.  Gross  mentions  a  serous  C3'st  in  the  kidney  ot 
a  man,  aged  twenty-five,  that  had  two  gallons  of  pus  in  it;  but 
this  was  not  an  enlargement  of  the  kidney  proper.  The  kidney 
often  becomes  atrophied  until  it  weighs  scarcely  a  drachm. 

Function  of  the  Kidneys. — The  kidneys  remove  much  of  the 
fluids  carried  into  the  blood,  and  much  of  the  effete  material,  the 
result  of  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  and  other  substances,  result- 
ing from  indigestion  and  mal-assimilation ;  and  so  long  as  they 
discharge  their  functions,  an  excess  of  the  fluid  elements  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  various  saline  and  nitrogenous  materials  are 
prevented  from  accumulating  in  the  blood.  The  kidneys  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  digestive  and  assimilative  viscera, 
through  the  medium  of  the  ganglionic,  or  organic  nerves ;  with 
the  circulating  organs  by  the  state  of  the  blood ;  and  with  the 
cerebro- spinal  nervous  system,  by  means  of  the  spinal  nerves 
communicating  with  the  renal  ganglia  and  plexuses.  The  kid- 
neys are  liable  to  be  deranged  sympathetically,  or  indirectly, 
during  the  progress  of  the  various  diseases,  by  which  their  im- 
portant functions  are  afi*ected.  As  they  are  the  chief  emuncto- 
ries  of  eflete  and  hurtful 'matter,  the  ultimate  products  of  assimi- 
lation that  are  liable  to  accumulate  in,  and  require  to  be  carried 
out  of,  the  circulating  fluids,  they  may  be  disturbed  by  the 
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superabundance  and  peculiarity  of  the  material  secreted.  They 
perform  their  office  by  nervous  influence,  combining  the  snb- 
stance  they  eliminate  into  new  forms,  which  are  frequently  of 
an  irritating,  and  of  a  hurtful  nature.  Vicarious  causes  often 
effect  them  through  the  medium  of  the  skin,  lungs,  liver,  digest- 
ive canal  and  generative  organs.  Tubercles  are  seldom  found 
in  the  kidneys,  though  as  many  as  five  hundred  have  been 
observed  b}'  Gross,  from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  to  that  of  a 
pea.  Worms  are  occasionally  found  in  the  kidneys,  the  ttrongy- 
lus,  gigas  the  daetyliuB  aeuleattu  and  the  spirolera  homirdt  are 
found  in  these  viscera. 

Urinary  calculi  are  formed  first  in  the  kidney.  They  proceed 
^rom  the  elementary  principles,  which  are  in  a  state  of  solution 
in  the  blood,  and  its  fluids,  and  when  brought  in  contact  with 
an  indissoluble  basis,  they  fix  themselves  there  as  a  deposit, 
that,  by  accretions,  forms  the  calculus,  which  continually  in- 
creases in  bulk,  passes  through  the  ureter  to  the  bladder,  and, 
if  not  voided  in  micturition,  remains  there,  receiving  the  addi- 
tion of  fresh  calculi  matter,  until  it  attains  an  enormous  size,  if 
not  removed.  Earle  makes  mention  of  one  that  weighed  forty- 
four  ounces ;  Lister  mentions  one  tuat  weighed  fi!ty-one  ounces ; 
Morand  one  that  weighed  six  pounds  and  three  ounces;  Buffon 
makes  mention  of  a  urinary  bladder,  that  contained  fifty-nine 
calculi.  The  composition  of  these  urinary  calculi  arc  very  dif- 
ferent when  subjected  to  chemical  examination. 

The  kidneys  are  possessed  of  a  very  low  degree  of  sensibility, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  their  protected  condition.  By  a  vertical  inci- 
sion through  one  of  the  four  kidneys  that  has  been  removed  this 
evening,  we  are  unable  to  detect  any  abnormality.  By  placing 
the  cortical  poi^tion  under  the  microscope,  we  see  the  tubuU 
uriniferi  and  malpighian  bodies,  presenting  no  unnatural  appear- 
ance. 


OF  DEGENERATIONS   PRODUCED   BY  ACUTE   DISEASES, 
And  their  Contequenoea  from  ■  Clinioal  point  of  view. 

By  M.  A.  Laveran.    Translated  from  the  ^  Archives  Generales,**  by 

Thomas  C.  Minor.  M.  D« 

The  question  of  degeneration  of  certain  anatomical  elements 
(muscular  fibres,  small  blood  vessels,  etc.)  in  acute  diseases, 
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has  only  been  studied  up  to  the  present  time  from  a  histological 
point  of  view.  I  propose  to  inquire,  in  this  article,  what  influ- 
ence these  lesions  may  exercise  upon  the  progress  and  termina- 
tion of  diseases. 

I. — DSOBHSRATION  OF   MUSCUCS  IN  ACUTS  DiSBASXS. 

In  f  864,  Zenker  described  two  kinds  of  muscular  degeneration 
in  typhoid  flSver,  under  the  names  of  the  granulous  form,  and  of 
the  cireuse  form.  This  distinction  must  be  abandoned.  The 
grannlous  form  is  only  the  first  stage  of  cireuse  degeneration, 
better  called  vitreous  by  Weber,  and  better  still  granuio-vitreous 
by  W.  6.  Hayem  in  his  excellent  memoir  upom  the  symptomatic 
myosites  (Arekiv$9  de  Phyniotopie  Normals  ei  Paiholgique^  1870). 

We  can  distinguish  three  stages  in  the  alteration  of  muscles: 

First  Stage. — ^The  muscles  are  red,  hard,  debilitated;  some- 
times the  muscle  loses  none  of  its  normal  external  characteris- 
tics. Under  the  microscope  the  musculer  fibres  seem  tumid, 
their  contents  granulous :  at  certain  points  the  normal  striates 
have  completely  disappeared ;  at  other  points  we  still  find  traces 
of  them.  At  points  the  fibres  present  incomplete  breakages, 
which  mark  their  frailty. 

Second  Stage. — Th3  muscles  become  pale;  they  are  dry  and 
friable.  Under  the  microscope  we  find  that  the  fibres  are  une- 
qual, tumid  at  ceriam  points,  compressed  at  others ;  at  the  level 
of  the  distended  ones  we  find  small  bunched  masses,  sometimes 
entirely  transparent,  (vitreous  masses  of  Weber,)  most  often 
transparent  at  some  points  only,  grannlous  at  others.  Among 
the  tnmid  ones  the  fibres  are  granulous;  they  present  numerous 
breakages ;  here  and  there  we  still  find  traces  of  normal  striation. 
It  i»  rarely  that  the  alteration  affects  all  the  fibres  of  a  muscle. 

Third  Siage. — The  muscle  becomes  more  palid ;  it  assumes  a 
yellowish  death-like  tinge  and  a  waxy  aspect;  it  becomes  still 
more  friable  than  in  the  second  stage.  The  histological  struc- 
ture of  the  muscle  is  greatly  modifle<),  and  we  can  only  distin- 
guish from  thence  the  granulo-vitreous  masses  in  Juxta-position. 
Some  muscular  fibres  are  completely  emptied  and  reduced,  by 
the  sheath  of  the  envelope;  the  majority  enclose  a  great  number 
of  granulo-vitreous  masses.  The  nucleus  of  the  fibres  and  cell- 
ules of  the  perimysium  are  seen  proliferating.  Some  authors 
think  that  it  is  at  the  expense  of  these  cellules  of  new  formation 
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that  the  muscular  fibres  regenerate  themselves.  Nothiag  proves 
that  the  myeline  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  sheaths  of  altered 
fibres,  by  the  aid  of  a  kind  of  secretion ;  without  this  the  prolif- 
eration of  cellules  and  sheaths  becomes  necessar}'.  This  is 
certain,  however,  that  when  one  makes  an  autopsy  on  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  died  of  typhoid  fever,  we  find  the  muscular  fibres 
much  diminished,  slightly  striated.  We  have  never  met  muscular 
fibres  filled  with  cellular  elements. 

The  alteration  of  muscles  is  met  in  a  great  number  of  acute 
diseases.  M.  Hayem  has  noted  it  in  variola  in  twenty-two  out 
of  twenty-four  cases;  in  scarlatina  one  time  in  one  case;  in 
measles  two  times  out  of  three  cases ;  in  miliary  tubercle  (acute) 
three  times  out  of  three  cases;  in  jaundice  (grave)  two  times 
out  of  two  cases;  in  erysipelas  (ambulant)  with  meningitis  one 
time  out  of  one  case;  in  tuberculous  meningitis  one  time  out  of 
two  cases ;  in  puerperal  fever  with  metastatic  abscess  one  time 
out  of  one  case ;  in  phlegmonous  parotiditis  one  time  out  of  one 
case.  Hofi'mann  has  seen  several  times  in  cases  of  pneumonia  a 
waxy  degeneration  of  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  walls. 

On  my  part  I  have  observed  the  alteration  of  muscles :  in  ty- 
phoid fever  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty-one;  in  variola  six 
times  out  of  ten;  in  scarlatina  three  out  of  three;  in  acute  tu- 
berculosis two  out  of  three. 

It  is  upon  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  of  typhoid  fever  that 
we  meet  most  often  the  very  extended  and  very  advanced  gran- 
ulo-vitreous  degenerations ;  in  small-pox  and  in  scarlatina  death 
supervenes  too  rapidly'  for  the  alteration  of  the  muscles  to  pass 
beyond  the  first  stage ;  so  in  these  diseases  the  granulai*  degen- 
eration is  more  common  than  in  granulo-vitreous.  Once  only 
out  of  six  cases  of  variola  have  I  found  the  muscular  system 
altered.  The  grauulo- vitreous  degeneration  was  comparable  in 
all  points  to  that  which  is  observed  among  patients  dying  at  an 
advanced  period  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  in  scarlatina  that  the 
degenerations  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  produced  most  rapidly. 

My  researches  have  led  me  to  investigate  a  great  number  of 
muscles ;  those  that  I  have  found  most  often  altered  are  by 
order  of  their  frequency:  the  psoas,  pyramidalis,  adductors, 
pectoralis,  intercostals,  the  external  and  internal  oblique  with 
the  transversalis  of  the  abdomen,  the  diaphram  and  heart    In 
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the  fibres  of  the  heart  no  oftencr  than  in  those  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  and  pharynx,  I  have  never  met  with  vitreous  masses, 
but  only  the  granular  degeneration.  Mr.  Hayera  observed  in  one 
case  the  granule- vitreous  degeneration  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart. 
I  have  several  times  examined  fragments  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  forearm,  and  have  alwaj^s  found  them  striated  as  in  the 
normal  state.  The  muscles  having  ribbon-like  fibres  have  not 
appeared  to  me  to  participate  in  the  alterations  of  the  muscles 
with  striated  fibres. 

The  alteration  of  muscles  may  bring  about  local  accidents 

long  since  known.  The  muscles  become  friable,  may  be  break. 
This  may  produce  hffimofrhages  in  their  sheaths.  Haemorrhages 
in  the  sheaths  of  muscles  have  been  described  by  Cruveilhier 
and  Kokitansk3%  Finally,  it  may  form  deep  abscesses  in  the 
interior  of  muscles. 

Degeneration  of  muscles  is  not  the  cause  of  the  great  weak- 
ness which  accompanies  typhoid  fever  at  its  debut ;  even  as 
Trousseau  remarked  the  fact,  muscular  lesions  have  not  3'et  had 
time  to  be  produced ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  alteration  of 
muscles  causes  the  weakness  which  accompanies  the  convales- 
cence of  typhoid  fever,  and  which  is  so  long  in  dissipating  itself. 

The  pectoralis,  intercostal,  diaphragm  may,  in  particular,  be 
attacked,  from  whence  the  considerable  obstruction  iu  the  res- 
piratory function.  The  alteration  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdom- 
inal wall,  so  constant  in  typhoid  fever,  contributes  also  to  the 
obstruction  in  respiration. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  alteration  of  the  muscles  of  res- 
piration by  itself  brings  about  death.  It  is  very  rare  that  it 
shoul  08  dqdecUl  ed  as  that,  but  this  alteration  contributes  to 
the  obstruction  of  respiration;  it  prevents  expectoration,  favor- 
ing hypostasis.  It  is  this  which  seems  to  us  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  following  observation : 

Observation,  I. — B ,  aged  22,  srying  he  had  been  sick 

eight  days,  entered  the  Hospital  St.  Martin,  the  1st  of  June» 
1870.     (Service  de  M.  le  medictn  principal,  coiudet.) 

Fever  very  severe  and  prostration  slight,  diarrhea,  meteorism, 
gurgling  and  pain  on  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  roseate 
spots  in  great  number  upon  the  trunk.  Slight  bronchitis.  Soup, 
milk,  gum  water. 

The  17th,  the  state  of  the  patient  is  satisfactory,  the  fever'is 
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Btill  high,  but  the  prostration  is  not  too  great,  intellect  clear,  the 
belly  sofk,  diarrhea  moderated,  bronchitis  slight;  inspires  not 
in  quietude. 

18th. — Since  yesterday  evening  the  dyspnoea  has  very  sensibly 
increased,  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent.  Auscultation  does  not 
reveal  to  us  the  cause  of  the  d3'spn(Ba.    Dry  cupping. 

19th. — The  dyspnosa  has  increased;  the  face  and  the  lips  are 
cyanosed;  pulse  thread  like,  impossible  to  count  Blister  on  the 
front  of  the  chest.  The  patient  died  the  i9th,  at  one  and  a  half 
o'clock  at  night 

Autopsy  performed  on  the  21st,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

SkulL — A  little  sub-arachnoidean  serosit}',  small  sub-arachnoi- 
dean  [ecchymotic  spots  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  hemis 
phere. 

Thorax. — Heart  voluminous ;  the  right  ventrical  and  the  cor- 
responding auricle  containing  a  great  quantity  of  black  liquid 
blood,  the  lungs  are  voluminous;  moderate  nupostatic  conges- 
tion ;  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  hypersemic  and  covered 
with  mucus. 

Abdomen. — Two  of  Peyer*s  patches  only  and  some  isolated  fol- 
licles are  ulcerated  in  the  small  intestine ;  the  ulcerations  are 
well  cleansed;  the  mesenteric  ganglions  are  hypertrophied;  the 
spleen  is  voluminous,  softened. 

The  Oreat  Recti. — Muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  psoas  are  dis- 
colored, waxy — under  the  microscope,  we  determine  a  veiy 
advanced  (third  degree)  granule  vitreous  degeneration,  extend- 
ing to  almost  all  the  fibres.  The  peetoralis  muscles,  interoostals 
and  diaphragm  present  the  same  alteration,  though  to  a  more 
slight  degree. 

Finally,  the  fibres  of  the  heart  are  granular ;  but  this  last  alter- 
ation is  slightly  characteristic. 

Observation,  II. — D ,  aged  23  years,  soldier  of  the  lin^, 

entered  llioepital  St.  Martin  the  17th  of  June,  1870,  saying  he 
had  been  sick  eig     days. 

When  the  patient  entered,  the  fever  was  not  very  high,  but  it 
soon  increased,  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  the  patient  presented 
all  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever;  prostration,  high  fever  (39 
degrees  in  the  morning,  40  degrees  in  the  evening),  diarrhea, 
meteorism,  slight  pain  on  pressure  and  gurgling  In  the  right  iliao 
fossa;  disseminated  bronchial  rales  on  both  sides  of  the  chest 
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Soups,  gum  water.     Potion  of  extract  of  qninquinia,  4  grammes. 
Repeated  applications  of  dry  cups  over  the  chest. 

July  5th. — Pulse  100,  and  respiration  24  in  a  minute  this 
morning;  the  thermometer  marked  39  degrees  3  minutes,  40 
degrees  in  the  evening;  the  state  of  the  patient  is  very  satis* 
factory. 

6th. — Respiration  is  a  little  more  difficult  and  more  frequent, 
24  inspirations  per  minute  and  104  pulsations;  the  thermometer 
marked  39  degrees  4  minutes  in  the  morning ;  the  bronchitis  has 
slightly  increased  in  intensity.  Dry  cups.  Potion  of  0  gr.  30 
of  kermes. 

9th. — Respiration  is  more  and  more  embarassed,  the  patient 
-cannot  expectorate;  in  the  evening,  the  thermometer  marked  40 
degrees  2  minutes. 

10th. — Extreme  dyspnoea,  face  cyanosed,  nostrils  dilated. 
Large  blister  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest.  Patient 
died  at  one  o* clock  at  night. 

Autopsy  performed  the  12th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Thorax. — Lungs  voluminous,  hypostatic  throat  obstructions, 
hyperemia  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane;  small  nucleus 
of  red  hepatization  at  the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  left 
lung ;  heart  healthy,  liquid  blood  in  very  great  abundance  in  the 
right  ventricle. 

Abdomen, — In  the  small  intestine,  we  only  find  one  of  Peyer's 
patches  ulcerated,  the  others  are  hardly  projecting;  the  mes- 
enteric ganglions  are  hypertrophied ;  the  spleen,  doubled  at  least 
in  volume,  is  soft;  liver  and  kidneys  normal;  the  psoas  and 
rectus  of  the  abdomen  have  undergone  gran ulo- vitreous  degen- 
eration ;  the  pectoral  is  only  presents  a  slight  granular  alteration, 
but  the  intercostals  and  the  diaphragm  are  greatly  altered ; 
under  the  microscopej  these  muscles  present  a  very  remarkable 
bypersBmia,  we  would  say  that  they  had  been  injected ;  almost 
all  the  fibres  have  undergone  the  granulo  vitreous  degenera- 
tion (second  stage).  The  inner  fibres  of  the  sheaths  are  hyper- 
trophied and  hyperplastic;  the  perimysium  is  likewise  becoming 
hyperplastic;  finally  the  small  vessels  li'ive  undergone  for  the 
most  part  the  commencement  of  granular  degeneration. 

The  two  patients  of  whom  we  report  the  cases  died  of  as- 
phyxia; now,  the  state  of  the  lungs  is  not  sufl9cient  to  explain 
this  kind  of  death;  only  the  second  patient  had  any  hepatiza^ 
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tioD  of  the  lungs,  and  that  very  slightly.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  in  these  two  patients,  the  inteslinal  lesions  were  very 
slightly  marked,  since  in  the  first,  we  only  found  two  ulcerated 
patches ;  in  the  second,  one  only ;  on  the  contrary,  the  musca- 
lar  system  presented  very  remarkable  altertions.  All  the  muscles 
of  respiration ;  the  pectoralis,  intercustals,  diaphragms,  rectus 
of  the  abdomen,  were  attached  with  granulo-vitreous  degenera- 
tion to  a  very  great  extent. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  this  degeneration  of  muscles  has  con- 
tributed, in  our  cases,  to  the  bringing  about  of  death  by  as- 
phyxia. ? 

The  derangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart  is  no  less  impor- 
tant than  that  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  Before  the  re- 
searches of  Zenker,  a  particular  state  of  the  heart  had  already 
been  noticed  by  Laennec  in  bad  cases  of  fever ;  by  Louis  in  ty- 
phoid fever;  by  Stokes  in  petechial  typhus. 

Zenker  considered  as  very  rare  the  alteration  of  the  fibres  of 
the  heart  in  typhoid  fever.  He  only  observed  in  one  case  a  very 
advanced  granular  alteration  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart;  the  pa- 
tient died  suddenly.  Alteration  of  the  heart  appeared  more  com- 
mon to  Mr.  Hayem,  who  met  it  in  several  patients  who  died 
suddenly  during  typhoid  fever,  in  whom  no  other  lesion  could 
explain  the  cause  of  death. 

Four  times,  in  forty  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  I  have  found  the 
heart  inclining  towards  granular  degeneration  We  are  vety 
much  disposed,  when  not  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  fibres  of 
the  heart  under  the  microscope,  to  declare  fibres  diseased  which 
are  not.  For  example,  most  often  death  happens .  before  the 
alteration  of  the  cardiac  fibers  has  gone  beyond  the  granular 
state;  we  do  not  find  there  any  vitreous  masses.  Now^  very 
often,  in  the  normal  state,  the  fibres  of  the  heart  are  granular, 
the  striates  scarcely  apparent ;  moreover,  a  very  slight  pressure 
exercised  upon  these  fibres  with  the  covered  objective,  causes 
these  delicate  striates  to  disappear  completely.  In  order  to 
characterize  the  alteration  of  the  heart,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that 
there  should  be  a  very  extensive  granular  degeneration,  bringing 
about  a  more  or  less  complete  discoloration  of  the  organ ;  sec- 
ondly, a  multiplication  of  the  cellular  elements,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hayem,  (Archives  d$  Phyeiologie Xurmtde  ft  Pathol- 
offique^  1869). 

To  be  conoluded  next  moQtb. 
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HEALINQ  OF  ULCERS  BY  TRANSPLANTATION. 

Bt  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

In  a  report  of  my  clinic  at. the  Dispensary  of  Geneva  Medical 
College  for  January',  1S47,  the  case  of  a  lad  fift«»en  years  old  is 
given,  whose  leg  had  been  in  a  great  measure  stripped  of  in- 
tegument eight  years  before,  and  the  \5r0und  had  never  closed. 
The  report  says :  **  Dr  Hamilton  proposed  to  the  boy  a  plastic 
operation,  with  the  view  of  planting  upon  the  centre  of  the  ulcer 
a  piece  of  new  and  perfectly  healthy  skin.  (This  proposition 
was  first  made  to  him  two  years  before. )  He  proposes  to  take  this 
from  the  calf  of  the  other  leg,  not  intending  to  cover  over  the  whole 
eore,  hut  perhnpSy  two  or  three  square  inches^  which  he  helif'vtn  will  be 
enough  t)  Iff  cure  the  closure  of  the  whole  wound  in  a  short  time.^^* 

Tins  lad  did  not  consent  to  have  me  operate,  and  in  1864  he 
was  still  living,  and  the  sore  remained  open. 

My  first  operation  of  this  kind  was  made  January  21,  1854, 
upon  Horace  DriscoU,  in  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  DriscoU  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  the  integument  of 
his  leg  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  stone  upon  it ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  months  it  was  apparent  that  the  ordinary  processes  of 
nature  were  insufficient  for  its  repair.  A  full  account  of  this 
operation  was  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Aledicine  for 
the  same  year.f  It  may  be  found,  also,  copied  in  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal  for  December,  1854,  vol.  x.,  pp.  433,  438. 
V  The  integument  was  taken  from  the  calf  of  the  opposite  leg, 
but  was  wholly  inadquatc  to  cover  the  entire  sore.  In  ninety 
days  cicatrization  was  complete,  and  it  has  remained  so  until  the 
present  day,  or  until  a  recent  date,  when  I  last  heard  from  him. 
In  the  result  it  was  observed  that  the  new  piece  of  skin  had 
giuwn  from  its  circiimlerence  in  every  direction,  so  that  it  was 
in  the  end  nearly  twice  its  original  size. 

In  the  paper  referred  to  occur  the  following  remarks:  "  By 
this  means  I  hope,  gentlemen,  not  only  to  supply  an  amount  of 
skin  equal  to  the  size  of  the  piece  transferred,  but  to  furnish  also 
a  nucleus  from  which  additional  skin  shall  be  formed.  I  hope 
to  establish  a  new  centre  of  life — an  oasis — from  whose  outer 
verge  a  true  and  healthy  vegetation  shall  advance  in  every  direc- 
tion over  the  exhausted  solL** 

1  further  stated  that  the  graft  would  not  only  grow,  but  that  it 
would  also  expand  centrifugally  by  the  contraction  of  the  sur- 
rounding granulations,  as  by  the  contraction  of  the  granulations 
the  skin  about  the  ulcer  is  known  to  be  drawn  centripctally ;  and 


*  Buffalo  Mtdtca!  and  8arg!eftl  Journal,  Febniary,  1847,  toI  It., p.  BOS. 

4-  Old  Ulc«ra  treated  by  Anaplaaty.  Read  bafore  tha  Buffalo  Madteal  Aaaoda«foD  Jona  ST,  1864» 
by  Prank  H  Hamilton,  ProfesAor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Slaters  of  Charity. 
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in  confirmation  of  this  also  I  referred  to  the  case  above  describ- 
ed.    The  following  summary  closed  my  remarks : 

1.  Ulcers,  accompanied  with  extensive  loss  of  integument,  do 
generally  refuse  to  heal,  whatever  may  be  the  health  of  the  body 
or  of  the  limb. 

2.  Anaplasty  will  sticceed  sometimes  in  accomplishing  a  per- 
manent cure,  and  especially  when  the  health  of  the  body  and  of 
the  limb  is  perfect,  and  when,  by  inference,  the  refusal  to  heal  is 
alone  attributable  to  the  extent  of  the  tegumentary  loss. 

3.  The  graft  must  be  brought  from  a  part  quite  remote ;  gener- 
ally from  the  opposite  limb,  or  from  another  person  (because in 
no  other  way  could  the  graft,  with  its  pedicle  attached,  according 
to  my  method,  be  carried  to  the  centre  of  the  ulcer). 

4.  If  smaller  than  the  chasm  which  it  is  intended  to  fill^  the  graft 
will  groWy  or  project  from  itself  new  skin  to  supply  the  deficiency, 

5.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  graft  will  expand^  during  the  pro- 
cess of  cicarization  at  its  margins,  but  especially  for  a  time  afler 
the  cicatrization  is  consummated.  (This  proposition  I  have 
since  fully  verified.) 

6.  In  consequence  of  one  or  of  both  of  these  two  latter  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  graft  so  large  as  the 
deficiency  it  is  intended  to  supply. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  who  had  said  that 
anaplasty  for  the  cure  of  old  ulcers  was  not  new,  and  that  he 
had  done  the  same  himself,  I  answered  in  the  number  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  January,  1855,  that  he  had 
only  repeated  a  very  old  operation  of  sliding  in  integument,  and 
one  which  I  had  often  made  myself,  long  before  my  new  sugges- 
tion was  announced.  "  He  had  never  yet  thought  of  making  the 
flap  smaller  than  the  space  which  it  is  intended  to  supplj^,  and 
then  trusting  to  growth  and  expansion  to  complete  the  cure.  .  . 
He  has  not,  therefore,  adopted  my  procedure,  nor  obtained  my 
results." 

Since  the  date  of  my  first  operation,  I  have  repeated  the  opera- 
tion many  times,  and  with  almost  uniform  success.  Last  wiuter, 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  Dr.  Gouley  carried  the  operation  a  step 
farther  than  myself  by  applying  it  for  the  cure  of  an  extensive 
burn  of  the  tfdgh.  Before  operating.  Dr.  Gouley  requested  me 
to  see  the  case  with  him,  and  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
my  operation*  would  succeed.  I  assured  him  that  if  he  could 
engraft  only  a  small  piece  upon  the  centre  of  the  immense  uLer, 
43uccess  would  be  almost  certain :  but  that.  Inasmuch  as  he  must 
take  the  skin  from  the  opposite  thigh,  I  had  some  fears  that  he 
would  lose  the  graft.  It  would  be  more  difficult  than  in  the  case 
of  the  leg,  to  so  cross  the  limbs  that  the  pediculated  graft  could 
be  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  sore.  Dr.  Gouley  made  the 
operation ;  i^nd,  although  only  a  very  small  piece  was  saved,  the 
success  of  the  operation  has  been  nearly  or  quite  complete. 
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Iq  December,  1869.  M  Reverdin,.  interne  at  La  Charlte,  read 
before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris,  a  paper  on  Epidermic 
Grafting,  which  was  pabiislied  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Society  for 
that  year,  and  also  in  the  Oazette  dee  Hopitaux  for  January  11 
and  22, 1870. 

The  method  proposed  and  practiced  by  M.  Reverdin  consists 
in  detaching,  with  the  scissors  or  with  the  knife,  a  minute  piece 
of  skin,  the  smaller  the  better,  it  is  affirmed,  and  then  burjing 
it  in  the  center  of  the  granulated  ulcer;  by  which  simple  process 
a  new  centre  of  growth  is  established,  and  the  sore  is  healed. 
The  attention  of  American  surgeons  was  first  drawn  to  this 
interesting  discovery  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Pollock,  at  St 
George's  Hospital,  in  May,  1870 ;  and  in  the  following  August 
I  commenced  a  series  of  observations  in  the  same  direction  at 
the  Charity  Hospital,  Black  weirs  Island,  where  we  have  con- 
stautly  under  our  care  many  hundreds  of  old  ulcers.  The  re- 
sults of  my  first  experiments  were  given  to  the  public  by  my 
house-surgeon.  Dr.  Williams.*^  Of  fifty  transplantations  made 
either  by  myself  or  by  Dr.  William^,  only  six  were  successful — 
the  great  disproportion  of  failures  being  due  to  the  almost 
indiscriminate  selection  of  cases,  and  to  the  great  variety  of 
methods  which  we  adopted,  our  purpose  being  to  determine  the 
extent  of  its  applicability,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  suc- 
cess would  be  most  certainly  attained.  Since  the  date  of  these 
operations  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  failure,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  failure  has  been  predicted  from  the  unfavorable 
aspect  of  the  sore,  or  the  instructions  in  relation  to  manage- 
ment have  not  been  fully  carried  out.  The  following  remarks 
comprise  the  results  of  the  observations  hitherto  made,  and  in 
which  nearly  all  observers  concur: 

The  more  healthy  the  condition  of  the  granulations  the  better 
is  the  chance  of  success;  indeed,  with  perfectly  healthy  gran- 
ulations, snccess  is  almost  certain.  It  is  not  material  from  what 
point  of  the  body  the  grafl  is  taken,  although  it  will  be  found 
most  convenient  to  take  it  from  some  portion  which  is  thin  and 
flexible.  With  a  pair  of  fine,  mouse- toothed  forceps  the  integ- 
ument is  lifted,  and  with  the  knife  or  scissors  cut  out.  It  is 
generally  considered  essential  that  the  areolar  tissue  and  fat 
should  not  be  included  in  the  graft ;  whether  this  is  a  matter  of 
consequence  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
makes  no  difference  how  small  the  piece  may  be:  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  cut  so  deep  as  to  draw  blood.  Having  cut  out  a  piece 
as  small  as  can  be  convenientlj'  removed,  we  may  proceed  to 
divide  it  into  several  smaller  pieces,  nor  does  the  amount  of 
contusion  which  it  suffers  in  this  process  seem  to  affect  its  vital- 
ity.   After  a  trial  of  several  methods  of  inserting  the  fragments, 

I  *  Heftllfig  Ulcers  by  TrantplantaHoni.  ^  H.  K.  Winiami,  If.  D.,  late  HomM  Surgeon,  CbaritT 
nospltaL    If edtoal  QaieiCe,  December  8, 18T0. 
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I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  granulations  are 
fresh  and  vigorous,  there  is  no  better  wa}'  than  simply  to  lay 
them  upon  the  surface  without  attempting  to  embed  them  by 
incisions,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  any  consequence 
how  they  lie,  whether  with  the  raw  surface  turned  in  the  one 
direction  or  the  other.  The  grafts,  when  several  are  inserted 
simultaneously,  should  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about.one  inch 
apart,  as  it  is  observed  that  the  limit  of  growth  of  each  separate 
piece  does  not  in  general  exceed  a  diameter  of  one  inch  or  there- 
about. In  order  to  retain  them  in  place,  I  have  generally  used 
common  adhesive  plaster,  re-inforced  by  a  few  turns  of  the 
roller.  If  the  operation  of  grafting  is  made  upon  either  of  the 
extremities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  upon  the  patient 
absolute  rest,  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  but  more  especially  is 
this  required  in  the  case  of  the  lower  extremities. 

The  dressings  should  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  two 
or  three  days,  when  they  may  be  removed,  and  the  sore  made 
clean  with  tepid  water  and  soap,  and  subsequently  bathed  with 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water,  of  the  strength  of  three  or 
four  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  subsequent  treatment  will  be  the 
same  as  for  an  ulcer  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

When  the  dressings  are  first  removed,  what  appear  to  be  the 
grafts  may  be  seen  lying  where  they  were  originally  placed,  or 
floating  loosely  about.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared altogether.  It  is  thought  that  these  points,  which  seem 
to  be  the  grafts,  are  only  the  cuticle  which  has  been  sloughed  off 
from  the  derma ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  this  is  so  or 
not.  When  they  remain  attached,  the  underlying  process  of 
development  of  new  skin  cannot  be  observed  so  accurately ;  but 
when  thoy  have  floated  away  from  their  original  position,  we 
shall  notice,  first,  a  slight  depression  where  they  were  deposited, 
which  depression  is  in  some  cases  substituted  for  a  correspond- 
ing elevation  a  few  days  later — generall}',  I  think,  the  point  re- 
mains depressed ;  second,  on  about  the  seventh  or  tenth  day 
after  the  grafting,  the  centre  of  the  depression  or  elevation, 
assumes  a  bluish-white,  opaque  appearance,  precisely  like  that 
which  I  heretofore  described  as  appearing  upon  exposed  bone 
when  skin  is  beginning  to  form.  By  the  aid  of  a  glass  the 
increased  vascularity,  and  some  degree  of  opacity,  may  be 
detected  at  an  earlier  period.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the 
process  of  skin-formation. 

At  the  same  moment,  also,  in  which  we  discover  that  the 
transplantation  has  been  successful,  we  shall  see,  in  case  a  graft 
is  placed  within  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  margin 
of  the  ulcer,  that  skin  is  projecting  from  the  margin  toward  the 
graft  in  the  form  of  a  minute  promontory,  so  that,  if  I  ma}*  be 
permitted  to  use  a  figure  of  speech,  a  bridge  is  soon  formed  in 
this  direction  between  the  island  and  the  main-land ;  lu  a  few 
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days  more  the  graft  is  lost  ia  the  surrounding  integument,  and 
becomes  in  its  turn  the  outer  margin  of  the  greatly- diminished 
sore.  Finally,  all  the  grafts  coalesce,  each  contributing  an  inch 
or  less  to  the  completion  of  the  cicatrization. 

Mr.  Steele,  who  has  contributed  an  excellent  paper  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  subject,  is  inclined  to  think  that  consecutive 
transplantations  are  better  than  numerous  simultaneous  inser- 
tions, and  that  each  series  gives  fresh  life  and  vigor  to  the  whole 
surface.* 

,.  How  far  the  new  skin  differs  from  ordinary  cicatricial  tissue  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  appears  thicker  and  more  elastic, 
and  it  is  certainly  equally  capable  of  resisting  all  ordinary  de- 
structive influences.  Like  cicatricial  tissue,  it  is  devoid  of  hair- 
follicles,  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands. 

Later  experiments  have  shown  that  success  will  occasionally 
attend  the  employment  of  much  larger  pieces  than  were  em- 
ployed by  Hcverdin.  I  have  succeeded  with  grafts  of  the  size 
of  a  five  and  ten  cent  piece;  but  portions  are  pretty  certain  to 
slough,  and  I  doubt  whether  this  metliod  possesses  any  advan- 
tages which  would  justify  its  substitution  for  the  much  less 
painful  and  simpler  method  just  described. 

Mr.  Fiddes,  of  England,  claims  to  have  succeeded  equally  by 
scattering  upon  the  open  ulcer  the  epidermis  scraped  from  the 
surface  of  the  skin  with  a  dull  knife.  I  have  not  made  the  ex- 
periment ;  but  Mr.  Woodman  says  he  has  tried,  and  has  had  no 
result. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  narrative  of  experiments  which  have 
been  instituted  up  to  the  present  time,  a  graft  has  been  taken 
from  the  leg  immediately  after  its  amputation,  and  its  trans- 
plantation has  proved  successful ;  while  Mr.  Pollock  has  failed 
to  generate  skin  with  colored  pigment,  by  tmnsplantation  from 
the  negro. 

Various  theories  have  already  been  suggested  in  explanation 
of  this  wonderful  process ;  the  most  plausible  of  which  seems  to 
be  that  the  epithelial  cell  contained  in  the  graft,  imparts  to  the 
granulations  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact  a  new  and  pecu- 
liar vital  force,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  construct 
cells  of  the  same  character ;  in  other  words,  that  we  have  in 
this  experiment  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  assimilation. 
In  my  original  paper  on  transplantation  for  healing  old  ulcers, 
I  stated  several  objections  to  this  doctrine ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
appears,  in  the  light  of  later  experiments,  less  liable  to  obfec- 
tions  than  any  other  yet  suggested.  Like  all  the  vital  processes, 
however,  it  is  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time,  if  not  forever,  in 
doubt. 

The  range  of  the  applicability  of  M.  Reverdin's  operation  is 

*  Clinical  Lectnrt  by  ChArtet  Steel*.  Hm.,  8arf eon  to  the  BrltUh  BotaI  laibiasrT.    Brlttab 
MeikAl  Joarnel,  Oeeember  10»  1870. 
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not  limited  lo  the  cure  of  large  ulcers.  We  have  already  been 
able  to  substitute  it  for  the  usual  forms  of  anaplasty  in  the  case 
of  .C'^nt?rjirtion8  from  burns  and  from  other  causes,  by  first 
dividing  the  tissues  freely,  and  then,  when  granulations  are  fully 
developed,  inserting  the  grafts.  In  tliis  way  I  have  even  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  to  position  an  avei-t«»d  lid.  It  is  equally 
capable  of  preventing  contractions  and  deformities  of  limbs,  by 
its  timely  interposition.  At  Bellevue  we  have  covered  by  the 
samo  method  exposed  stumps,  which  would  otherwise  have  de- 
manded resection.  No  doubt,  also,  further  experience  will  show 
many  additional  circumstances  under  which  it  will  prove  useful. 
— New  York  Medical  Journal. 


FUNGOID  ORIGIN  OF  DISEASE,  AND  SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION. 

The  Fungoid  Origin  of  Disease,  and  Spontaneous  Generation 
are  two  subjects  of  deep  interest  to  medical  and  scientfic  men, 
and  are  quite  closely  allied.  On  the  former  subject  J.  Hogg, 
Hon.  Sec.  R.  M.  S.,  {Monthly  Microscopic  Journal,)  Sept.  7,  states: 
"In  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  lust 
issued,  the  origin  and  pathology  of  contagion,  is  ably  discussed, 
and  the  crude  hypothesis  of  Hallier  bearing  upon  this  point, 
who  sought  to  prove  that  the  microzymes  and  sporules  of  fungi 
which  he  found  in  the  fluids  of  persons  affected  with  cholera 
caused  the  disease,  is  final]}'  disposed  of.  Dr.  Sanderson's  ex- 
periments and  investigations  fully  show  that  neither  bactorianor 
microzymes  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  any  specilic  form 
of  disease  in  the  living  animal  bodv,  and  therefore  when  found 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  indication  of  a  putrefactive  process 
occurring  after  death.  A  drop  of  water,  a  glass  slide,  or  even 
the  fingers  coming  in  contact  with  a  fluid  or  tissue  under  exam- 
ination is»  quite  suflBcient  to  cause  the  development  of  either 
bacterior  or  microzymes,  in  an  incredibly'  short  time.  In  this 
way  a  disturbing  element  is  introduced  which  mars  and  mystifies 
the  most  carefully  made  investigation  of  the  histologist." 

The  very  fact  that  these  spores  are  *'  always  present  in  the 
atmosphere"  would  alone  invalidate  Hallier's  conclusions.  We 
are  glad  the  latter  made  his  observations  and  Sanderson  so  com- 
pletely upset  them,  for  it  will  but  increase  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  time  we  may  have  the  disease-germs  described. 
That  contagious  diseases,  that  may  be  so  rea/ily  transplanted* 
are  caused  by  germs,  seems  so  evident  as  to  be  quite  universally 
admitted.  Beale  thinks  they  *'  consist  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  liv- 
ing germinal  matter^  the  smallest  particle  of  which,  when  sup- 
plied with  its  proper  pabulum,  will  grow  and  multiply,  giving 
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rise  to  millions  of  little  particles  like  itself,  each  having  similar 
properties  and  powers."  These  are  so  minute  as  to  require  a 
magnifying  power  of  1000  or  2000  diameters  to  see  them.  Dr. 
Otis  thinks  sj^philitic  virus  consist  essentially  of  disease-germs 
similar  to  tliose  described  by  Beale.  Dr.  Sanderson,  J.  Hogg 
declares,  could  find  no  *'  positive  evidence  that  bacteria  or  mi- 
crozyroes  can  be  discovered  in  the  blood  of  persons  affected 
with  scarlatina."  If  Beale  has  seen  in  the  secretions  of  vaccine, 
variola,  etc.,  what  he  so  positively  states,  the  solution  of  the 
vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  contagious  diseases  is  near  at 
hand. 

Oil  ike  spontaneous  generation  question  Hogg  states  that  ''since 
we  can  not  undertake  to  say  with  anything  like  certainty  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  destroying  ever^^  living  germ  in  any  ex- 
periment* we  may  institute,  then,  I  fear,  the  spontaneous  genera- 
tion hypothesis  is  hardly  worthy  of  further  serious  consideration." 
In  conclusion  he  quotes  Henry  J.  Carter,  F.  R.  S.,  who  says,  *'  I 
do  not  believe  in  spontaneous  generation,  nor  will  the  theorj', 
if  ever  substanciated,  be  so  until  a  knowledge  of  the  ultimate 
forms  of  the  phenomena  called  '  life'  is  obtained ;  while  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  as  far  from  this  as  from  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
matter.  When  we  see,  under  the  microscope,  insect  forms 
almost  as  small  as  the  smallest  animalcules,  and  know,  from 
inference,  how  complicated  their  structure  must  be;  when  we 
find  their  limbs  as  transparent  as  glass,  and  thus,  apparently,  as 
structureless,  yet  know  that  there  is  structure  even  in  glass ; 
when  we  find  that  there  is  no  extent  to  the  slowness  of  change 
of  form  and  movement  in  organized  matter;  that  with  the  high- 
est magnifying  power  we  can  limit;  that  even  unmelted  iron  is 
said  to  flow ;  when  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  power  of  determining 
the  velocity  of  bodies  diminishes  with  the  magnifying  power,  so 
that  distance  and  magnitude  itself  are  required  to  make  ns  sen- 
sible of  the  rate  at  which  comets  travel,  even  if  out  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  atoms  of  matter  en  masse  which  form  their  nebulos- 
ities, so  that  (leither  one  nor  the  other  could  be  seen  if  close  to 
us,  any  more  than  electricity  or  uncondensed  steam;  when,  I 
repeat,  our  perceptions  in  these  respects  remain  so  finite,  how 
can  aiy  one  come  forward  with  the  assertion  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  *' spontaneous  generation''  based  upon  the  presence 
of  animalcules,  which,  produced  under  an}"  circumstances,  may 
be,  and  probably  are,  far  more  complicated  in  structure,  and 
therefore  higher  in  the  scale  of  organic  development,  than  a 
host  of  living  beings  with  whose  forms  even  we  have  as  yet  no 
means  of  becoming  cognizant. 

"  Progressive  knowledge  may  lead  the  human  mind  to  the 
beginning  of  vitality,  to  the  quickening  power  of  matter  and  ita 


*  Living  creatarei  have  reappeared  in  e  solatloo  heated  from  200  to  320  degrt ea,  F. 
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processes ;  but  until  this  is  made,  it  seems  to  me  premature  to 
assume  as  a  fact  that 'there  is  such  a  power  as  spontaneons 
generation." 

SUBMERSION  MICROSCOPE. 

R.  E.  Dudgeon,  M.  D.,  describes,  under  this  name,  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  for  July,  1871,  a  con- 
trivance by  which  the  objective  of  an  ordinary  microscope  can 
be  plunged  in  water  without  affecting  its  optical  qualities.    A 
brass  tube  with  its  lower  end  closed  water-tight  by  a  flat  disk  of 
glass  is  slipped  over  the  objective  from  below,  so  far  that  the 
gbss  disk  is  considerably  within  the  working  focus  of  the  lens. 
Thus  protected,  the  lens  can  be  lowered  into  water,  syrup,  glyc- 
erin, etc.  to  a  depth  limited  only  by  the  mechanism  of  the  mi- 
croscope or  the  length  of  the  protecting  tude,  and  used  to  view 
objects  floating  in  the  liquid  or  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel containing  it.     While  the  cammon  "  tank  microscope  '*  can 
be  worked  best  somewhat  horizontally,  throagh  the  side  of  the 
tank,  this  arrangement,  besides  being  applicable  to  much  higher 
powers,  is  adapted  to  give  a  more  or  less  vertical  view,  being 
entirely  free  from  any  tremor  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the 
top  of  the  water,  and  is  therefore  especially  useful  for  dissecting 
purposes.     Its  object,  though  not  its  method,  is  identical  with 
that  of  ToUes's  immersion  objective  for  low  powers,  published 
more  than  two  years  ago;  though  the  latter  naturally  possesses, 
being  constructed  especially  for  this  use  and  dispensing  with  two 
unnecessary  surfaces  of  glass,  some  optical  superiority  as  well 
as  a  much  longer  working  focus.     The  submersion  tube,  being 
applicable  to  ordinary  lenses,  only  slightly  lowering  their  mag- 
nifying power  and  considerably  shortening  their  working  focus, 
will  doubtless  be  extensively  useful ;  though  the  statement  that 
it  may  be  always  retained  in  position  as  a  protecting  cover  to 
the  lens  without  impairing  the  definition  or  illumination  in  or- 
dinary work,  must  be  considered  as  too  enthusiastic.       It  is 
especially  applicable  to  lenses  of  from  one  inch  to  one-quarter 
inch  focus  (the  latter  limited  to  a  very  small  angle),  and  the 
objects  should  be  placed  in  a  jar  or  tank  having  the  bottom  and 
at  least  one  side  quite  smooth  and  transparent. — R    H.  W., 
Amer.  NaturalUi, 


ELECTROLYSIS. 


Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell,  New  York  (2V.  F.  Medical  Journal)^  refers 
to  the  relations  which  the  very  interesting  and  suggestive  phe- 
nomena recorded  sustain  to  the  practical  application  of  electro- 
lysis in  the  treatment  of  disease,  which  are  not  suffictentlr 
understood  to  render  the  subject  a  complete  or  exact  science. 


/ 
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Clinical  experience  teaches  that  living  is  more  readily  eltctro- 
lyzed  than  dead  tissue.  This  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
living  tissue  is  capable  of  the  process  of  absorption,  and  that  its 
solutions  are  warmer,  and  therefore  better  conductors.  When, 
therefore,  a  tumor  capable  of  being  electroljzed  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  galvanic  current,  a  threefold  action  is  pro- 
duced:— 1.  Its  fluid  constituents  suffer  decomposition.  Hjrdro- 
gen  and  alkalies,  soda  and  potassa,  go  to  the  cathode,  and  oxy- 
gen and  acids  to  the  anode.  While  electrol3'tic  action  thus 
takes  place  at  both  poles,  it  is  evident  that  this  action  is  most 
vigorous,  and  more  readily  produces  absorption  in  living  tissue 
at  the  cathode.  At  the  anode,  however,  decided  chemical  action 
takes  place,  and  successful  results  are  obtained  b}'  it.  But  since 
electrolytic  action  is  modified  by  the  composition  of  the  elec- 
trolyte and  the  character  of  the  poles,  it  is  probable  that  a  more 
extended  clinical  experience  will  establish  more  definitely  the 
impcrtapt  fact  that  some  conditions  of  disease  are  most  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  the  positive,  and  others  by  the  negative  pole. 
2.  Absorption  is  hastened  by  the  chemical  effects  of  the  current 
and  the  mechanical  and  irritating  effects  of  the  needles,  and  may 
slowly  continue  for  weeks.  3.  Disintegration  and  atrophy  take 
place.  If  the  part  acted  on  by  the  current  be  a  small  wen,  wart, 
or  nsevus,  the  tissue  may  become  changed  in  color,  dried  and 
shriveled,  and  almost  entirely  disappear  during  the  operation. 

In  treating  the  various  forms  of  tumors,  aneurismSf  and 
varicose  veins,  serous  effusions,  wounds,  and  ulcers,  both  poles 
may  be  made  to  operate  simultaneously ;  or,  if  only  the  negative 
pole  is  used,  the  current  is  completed  by  placing  the  positive, 
connected  with  a  sponge  electrode,  on  a  neighboring  part. — 
Medical  Record. 


MEDICAL   GLEANINGS. 


Prom  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Sargicat  Joornal. 

Origin  op  the  Poisox  op  Scarlatina. — An  English  writer. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  attributes  the  production  of  the  poison  of  scarlet 
fever  to  the  decomposition  of  the  blood  of  animals.  He  details 
cases  of  ehe  outbreak  of  tbic  disease  near  slaughter-houses,  and 
in  localities  where  manure  from  slaughter-houses  had  been  used. 
Though  he  does  not  deny  its  contagiousness,  yet  he  believes  it 
capable  of  arising  de  novo  from  the  assigned  source.  So  far,  so 
good.  We  have  long  regarded  the  doctrine  as  fallacious  which 
attributes  scarlatina,  and  a  number  of  other  maladies,  exclu- 
sively to  a  specific,  self-generated  poison.  All  such  diseases 
must  have  started  up  at  some  period  in  the  history  of  man,  and 
their  specific  virus  must  have  originated  in  the  human  body,  as 
it  were,  without  inheritance.  And  th(»ugh  the  condition  of 
things  has  changed  in  the  long  ages,  yet  it  appears  plausible  in 
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theory,  and  also  consistent  with  fact,  that  specific  poisons  of  the 
same  nature  continue  to  be  developed  or  created  by  the  original 
process.     We  believe  it  is  universally  conceded  that  erysipelas, 
while  it  springs  up  spontaneously,  is  capable  of  developing  a 
specific  virus  which  will  reproduce  the  disease.     What  is  there 
unreasonable  in  placing  many  other  "z^'motic"  affections  in  the 
same  category  ?  How  shall  we  account  for  the  origin  of  chicken- 
pox,  mumps,  whooping-cough,  and  a  variety  of  like  affections, 
which  often  break  forth  in  localities  remote  from  their  previous 
existence,  unless  the  doctrine  be  admitted  that  the  specific  virus 
of  many,  if  not  of  all,  contagious  disorders,  may  be  generated 
in  the  human  body  under  certain  conditions  hitherto  inapprecia- 
ble, without  the  presence  of  any  pre-existing  gernJnal  poison 
iui  generis?  True,  the  hypothesis  of  organic  germs  is  opposed  to 
this  view,  unless  we  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  gen- 
eration of  life.     But  that  hypothesis,  in  regard  to  most  diseases, 
is  a  mere  conjecture.      It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  virus  of 
specific  diseases  is  mostlj'  chemical,  and  developed  in  the  fluids 
of  the  body  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  poison  which  inoculates 
a  dissecting  wound. 

The  Tea-spoon  as  a  Measure. — A  writer  in  the  Canadian 
Pharmaceutical  Journal^  who  has  examined  the  subject  criticfilly» 
says  that  the  tea-spoons  have  been  gradually  growing  larger  of 
late  years,  the  spoon  of  the  last  century  having  been  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  size  of  that  now  in  common  use.  He  adds, 
however,  that  three  sizes  are  made  at  the  present  time — lar^c, 
medium,  and  small,  containing  95,  85,  and  60  minims  respect- 
ively. Table-spcona,  also,  have  increased,  and  vary  I'rom  4,  5 
to  6  fluid  drachms  In  capacit3\  He  infers  that  the  dose  of  cer- 
tain articles  may  be  unsafe,  if  a  tea-spoonful  or  a  table-spoonful 
be  ordered,  and  proposes  to  abolish  the  dessert-spoon  as  a 
measure,  substituting  two  tea-spoonfuls.  It  is  rarely,  we  appre- 
hend, that  more  than  a  drachm  is  administered  as  a  teaspoonfuU 
or  more  than  half  an  ounce  as  a  table-spoonful.  On  the  con- 
trary', nine  times  ia  ten,  according  to  our  experience,  an  ounce 
mixture,  when  ordered  in  tea-spoonful  doses,  will  atford  more 
than  eight  doses,  and  an  eight-ounce  mixture  more  than  sixteen 
table-spoonfuls.  Nurses  seldom  fill  the  spoon  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

"Boiling  Out"  the  Stomach. — At  a  meetina:  of  the  Atlanta 
Academy  of  Medicine  {Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal),  a 
member  gave  an  account  of  his  favorite  method  of  emptyinar  the 
stomach  when  other  means  had  failed,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  effervescence  of  acid  and  alkali.  A  negro  boy,  a3t.  14,  was 
insensible  from  supposed  poisoning  by  stramonium,  and  it  w.hs 
found  impossible  to  induce  emesis  by  any  ordinarjr  process. 
*' An  ash-hopper  close  by  suggested  the  idea  of  acids  and  alka- 
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lies  to  boil  out  the  supposed  poison.  With  no  time  to  lose,  gave 
a  tea-  cupful  of  lye  and  the  little  tartaric  acid  he  bad,  drenched 
down,  followed  by  another  tea-cupful  of  lye  and  a  little  soda — 
all  he  could  get — and  rolled  him  over  a  few  tiraas,  when  he 
boiled  out  several  quarts  of  half-masticated,  raw,  red  yam-pota- 
toes. The  hoy  remained  insensible  twenty-four  hours  longer, 
deaf  the  same  length  of  time,  and  blind  for  about  eight  hours, 
had  some  fever  on  reaction,  but  made  good  his  recovery."  A 
great  boy  that ! 

Cure  for  Consumption. — The  followino:  perscription  was  fur- 
nished to  the  London  Medical  Press  and  Circular^  coming  fmm  a 
clergyman  in  the  West  of  England,  reputed  of  great  skill  in  dis- 
eases of  the  chest :  Isinglass,  1  oz. ;  eringo  root,  1  oz. ;  gardan 
snails,^  pint;  hartshorn  shavings,  ^  oz. ;  three  dried  vipers 
from  Butler's  Covent  Garden;  1|  pints  water.  Boil  down  to  a 
pint.  We  suspect  it  was  stolen  by  the  clergyman  from  Li-po- 
tai,  who  was  once  ardently  patronized  by  a  distinguished  cler- 
gyman of  San  Francisco. 

Efficacy  of  Revaccination. — It  is  stated  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal  Xhfil  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  "  not  one  member  was  able  to  adduce  one 
single  instance  of  a  revaccinated  person  having  taken  small- i>ox. 
The  sentimint  maintained  that  when  sraall-pox  prevails,  every 
individual  above  five  years  oY  age,  in  an  infected  locality,  ought 
to  be  revaccinated.  We  believe  this  is  the  universal  conviction 
of  impartial  medical  observers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Local  Anest.'iesia. — Dr.  Spessa  states,  in  the  Bulletin  des  So. 
Med.  (Italy),  that  he  has  succeeded  in  preventing  pain,  during 
the  slitting  of  a  fistulous  tract,  by  injecting  a  solution  of  mor- 
phia into  the  tract  before  the  use  of  the  knife.  The  same  author 
had  occasion  to  touch  tJie  vulvar  vegetations  of  a  girl  with  but- 
ter of  antimony:  the  pain  was  very  acute,  but  disappeared  on 
the  part  being  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  morphia.  A  boy 
of  fifteen,  suffering  from  hip-joint  disease,  required  an  issue  over 
and  behind  the  great  trochanter.  An  injection  of  morphia  was 
first  made  over  the  region,  and  Vienna  paste  applied,  which  lat- 
ter remained  about  eight  minutes.  The  paste  did  not  give  any 
pain.  Dr.  Spessa  states  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  fair 
trial  has  been  given  to  this  mode  of  using  jnorphia. — Lon.  Lancet. 

Dr.  Pancoast's  Treatment  op  Inverted  Toe-Nail  — Dr. 
Pancoast  never  removes  the  nail,  nor  any  portion  of  it;  but,  aa 
the  trouble  arises  from  the  edge  of  the  nail  dipping  down  into 
the  flesh  at  the  side  of  the  toe,  he  cuts  a.way  the  soft  parts,  and 
leaves  the  nail  in  a  position  where  it  can  do  no  harm ;  then 
raising  up  its  free  edge,  and  separating  it  thoroughly  from  the 
parts  below  it  with  a  thin  handle  of  a  scalpel,  he  slips  beneath 
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it  a  strip  or  two  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  carries  the  ends  beneath 
the  ball  of  the  toe  and  round  upon  the  metatarsus,  so  as  to  force 
the  soft  parts  down  and  the  nail  up.  When  the  parts  heal,  the 
side  of  the  nail  will  be  free  from  an^'  covering.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  operation  is  that  the  patient  is  almost  immedi- 
ately enabled  to  attend  to  his  business.  He  keeps  the  parts 
cuvored  for  several  days  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead  and  laudanum. — Medical  Archives, 


MxUtut 


Close  of  Volume  IV.— The  pres- 
ent number  of  the  Medical  Reper- 
tory close  its  fourth  volume.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  the  year  has 
been  a  prosperous  one;  and  now 
at  tlie  end,  there  is  so  much  evi- 
dence of  increasing  popularity  on 
the  part  ot  the  journal  that  we  are 
full  of  bright  anticipations  as  re- 
gards the  luturc.  We  are  under 
many  obligations  to  numerous 
friends  for  kind  words  of  encour- 
agement iukI  substantial  assis- 
tance. We  hope  to  continue  to 
merit  their  approbation  and  aid. 

We  bear  pardon  for  indulging  in 
8ome  egotism ;  but  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  jrivlng  it  as  our  opinion 
that  we  publish  the  best  medical 
Journal  lor  the  price  in  America. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  east- 
ern physicians,  with  whom  we 
have  no  personal  acquaintance, 
never  having  met  him,  stated  to  a 

Shysician  of  the  West  that  the 
[edical  Repertory  was  the  only 
medical  journal  published  West, 
thfet  was  worth  reading.  We  do 
not  believe  ourself  that  all  the 
western  journals  are  worthli  ss  ex- 
cept the.  Repertory;  but  we  do 
believe  that  none  of  them  surpass 
it,  but  few  equalling^  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  matter,  and  we  know 
none  compare  with  it  in  cheapness. 
Afl  our  contributors  have  been 
good  writers,  and  of  hig[h  standing 
in  the  profession.  We  liave  pub 
lished  ourlnsr  the  year,  scarfcely  a 
single  poor  article.  The  selected 
matter  nasi  been  selected  with  care 
from  the  best  American  and  Euro- 


pean journals.  Our  readers  will 
nave  noticed  that  in  the  transla- 
tions from  foreign  journals  by  Dr. 
Minor,  there  has  been  an  effort  to 
treat  them  to  something  kew.  to 
something  a  little  outshte  of  those 
subjects  that  form  the  staple  of 
discussion  in  medical  journals. 

An  important  feature  that  has 
marked  the  course  of  the  Reper- 
tory has  been  its  indeijendcnce 
and  fearlessness.  It  has  hesita- 
ted at  no  time  to  attack  abuses  in 
high  places;  and  it  has  attacl^ed 
them  successfully;  overthrowing 
them.  The  most  powerful  profes- 
sional ring  that  ever  existed  in 
this  city,  or  probably  in  any  other 
city,  lias  been  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  attacks  of  our  journal, 
and  yield  up  t'le  spoils  which  they 
had  dishonorably  come  into  |)os- 
sion  of.  For  tlio  first  time  since 
there  has  been  more  than  one  y^%' 
ular  medical  school  in  Cincin- 
nati, they  are  all  on  an  equality 
in  tlie  advantages  of  hospital  clin- 
ics, and  it  is  well  known  that  it 
was  brought  about  by  the  Repkk- 
TOKY.  Of  course  enemies  have  been 
made,  and  friends  estranged,  but 
the  coui*se  of  the  journal  has  been 
kept  straight  forward  witliout  va- 
riation in  one  jot  or  one  tittle,  and 
we  have  had  tho  satisfaction  in 
seeing  it  triumph  in  all  that  it  ha« 
undertaken.  In  the  pursuit  of 
what  is  right  we  believe  in  tram- 
pling down  everything  that  stands 
in  the  way. 

We  intend  that  the  Krpxrtory 
shall  pursue  the  same  independent 
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fearless  course  in  time  to  come, 
that  it  has  in  times  past.  V\  hile  it 
will  present  to  its  subscribers  trom 
month  to  month  the  highest  class 
of  medical  literature,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  supply  information  of 
the  best  and  most  recent  means  of 
treating  disease,  it  will  continue 
its  efforts  to  improve  tlie  ethics  of 
the  profession,  by  exposing  and 
attacliing  such  abuses  as  seems  to 
need  reformation.  A  medical  jour- 
nal that  furnishes  merely  scientific 
intelligence,  performs  only  half  its 
duty.  A  proper  morale  is  no  less  im- 
portant than  Icnowledge.  Without 
It  bad  men  flourish,  while  the  wor- 
thy are  robbed  of  tlieir  reward. 
Ck)rruptiQn  rankled  in  the  profes- 
sion of  England  until  the  LanceU 
by  its  exposures  and  personal  at- 
tacks,compelled  a  respect  for  riurht. 
We  design  the  Rkpkrtory  snail 
pattern  after  it;  and  if  we  do  not 
make  it  felt  among  the  wicked,  it 
will  be  because  such  are  incapable  | 
of  being  affected  by  the  contempt 
of  right  thinking  men.  A  vigorous 
warfare  will  be  waged  on  all 
wrong  doers  who  do  not  mend 
their  ways. 

We  desire  to  say  to  subscribers 
who  are  in  arrears  that  we  design 
erasing  their  names  from  our 
books,  and  tiierefore  they  had  bet- 
ter pay  up  at  once.  As  we  keep 
on  hand  but  few  back  numbers, 
delinquents  should  sec  to  it  that 
their  accounts  are  settled  right 
away,  or  tiiev  maj'  not  be  able  to 
secure  the  first  numbers  of  the 
coming  year. 


Trustees  of  Medical  Colleges. 
— In  this  countrv  but  very  few  of 
the  medical  colleges  receive  any 
support  from  the  state,  or  have  any 
endowment  fund.  As  a  result, 
their  only  pecuniary  resources  are 
the  fees  obtained  from  students, 
and,  in  case  these  prove  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  expi^nditures,  the 
pockets  of  the  professors'.  In  fact, 
our  medical  colleires,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  private  institutions;  the 
property  of  the  gentlemen  com- 

f losing  the  faculty.    The  boards  of 
rustees  are  but    nominal  bodies 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  re- 


quirement of  the  law  that  nn  offi- 
cial sanction  may  be  given  such 
pioceedings  as  the  conferring  of 
degrees. 

Beyond  giving  an  official  sanc- 
tion to  certain  proceedings,  it  is 
not  intended,  in  thevei*v  nature  of 
things,  that  trustees  of  a  private 
institution  should  exercise  any  fur- 
ther authority — at  that  point,  mor- 
ally, at  least,  it  becomes  exhaus- 
ted. Any  further  exercise  of  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with 
tlie  faculty,  and  an  outrage.  No 
numberof  gentlemen  would  hardly 
combine  together  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  school,  expend 
their  money  in  erectinof  or  fitting 
up  a  building,  purchasing  appara- 
tus, and  supplying  all  necessary 
conveniences,  if  they  did  not  feel 
that  the  trustees  that  they  tfiem- 
aelvea  had  created  were  morally 
bound  **to  keep  hands  off,"  and  let 
them  manage  affairs  after  their 
own  way.  Who  would  be  willing 
to  take  part  in  an  organization,  or 
enter  it  after  it  had  oeen  comple- 
ted, if  he  had  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that  an  irresponsible 
body  of  outsiders  would,  sooner  or 
later,  after  he  had  expended  a  vast 
deal  of  time,  labor  and  anxiety, 
and  more  or  less  money  in  advanc- 
ing its  interests,  come  in  and 
take  possession— probablv  driving 
him  out  ?  We  do  not  think  many 
sane  men  would.  Ever}'  man, 
whether  he  is  or  is  not,  regards 
himself  as  the  most  competent  to 
manage  his  own  property,  and 
never  takes  it  kindly  that  the  priv- 
ilege is  taken  away  from  him.  He 
may  be  a  very  great  fool  in  so 
thinking  and  feeling;  but  that  he 
does  is  a  fact  beyond  a  peradven- 
ture — it  is  a  property  in  him  as  it 
is  in  a  bee  to  stin^  when  touched^ 

In  all  these  private  institutions 
of  the  country,  an  understanding 
is  had  between  the  trustees  and  the 
faculty,  that  the  former  are  at  no 
time  to  exercise  any  control,  or  in 
any  way  to  intermeddle  with  the 
management  of  affairs ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  assume  all 
financial  responsibility,and  respon- 
sibility of  every  kind.  In  fact,  the 
latter,  constitute  not  onlv  them- 
selves, but  make  the  board  of  trus- 
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tee«.  Even  when  vacancies  oc- 
cur in  the  hoard  of  trustees  from 
resignation  or  death,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  faculty  to  nominate 
those  whom  they  desire  to  fill  the 
places;  and  no  board  composed  of 

f gentlemen  understand  in «:  the  re- 
atlons  they  sustain  to  the  school, 
and  possessed  of  that  delicacy  which 
all  p:entlemen  are  supposed  to  have, 
would  even  for  a  moment  think  of 
fiUinprup  their  own  number  with 
any  one  without  the  consent  of 
tho.«e  in  whose  interests  they  are 
understood  to  be  laboring,  trus- 
tees act  as  such  only  in  the  way  of 
accommodation  to  certain  gentle- 
men, their  friends.  They  have  no 
responsibilities,  financial  or  other- 
wise, and  of  course  exercise  no  au- 
thority. At  the  close  of  a  session 
thev  confer  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
on  those  members  of  the  graduating 
class  recommended  to  them  for  the 
purpose  by  the  foculty,  attend  the 
commencement  exercises,  and,  ad- 
journing to  a  refreshment  room, 
eat  oysters  and  drink  wine  at  the 
expense  of  the  faculty ;  and  there 
their  duties  end. 

But  suppose  the  faculty  of  a  pri- 
vate institution  diflfer  among  them- 
selves in  the  management  of  their 
aftlairs.  have  not  the  trustees  then 
morally  a  right  to  interfere,  and 
exercise  the  authority  which  the 
law  confers  upon  them,  even  to  the 
expelling  some  of  the  members? 
If  an  outside  party,  bearing  the  re- 
lation of  a  friend,  has  the  ri^ht  to 
enter  the  house  of  a  family  in 
which  some  feuds  exist,  drive  out 
the  members  and  take  possession 
himself,  then  we  suppose  nominal 
trustees  might  seize  on  the  private 
property  of  a  number  of  ge  tie- 
men,  and  appropriate  It  as  it  suited 
them,  on  the  plea  that  such  har- 
mony did  not  prevail  as  should. 
We  think  in  either  case  the  act 
would  be  regarded  as  an  outrage 
of  the  most  offensive  character. 
In  the  case  instanced  trustees  have 
no  right  other  than  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  bring  about  a  proper 
state  of  feeling,  and,  falling  in  that, 
to  resign.  Under  no  circumstances 
have  they  any  moral  authority  to 
play  the  robber,  or  unduly  inter- 
mecldlc  in  any  way. 


In  a  state  or.  endowed  institution 
(medical),  of  which  there  are  but 
very  few  in  this  country,  an  en- 
tirely different  state  of  affairs  ex- 
ists from  what  prevails  in  a  private 
institution.      In    the   former  the 
trustees  receive  their  appointment 
from  a  governor,  legislature,  city 
council,  or   stockholders,  and  in 
turn  appoint  the  faculty.    They 
are  not  created  by  the  faculty,  hvt 
they  create  the  faculty.    As  they 
hold  the  property  and  pay  the  fac- 
ulty out  of  a  fund  that  is  not  con- 
tingent on  tuition  fees,  they  have 
and  should  have  authority  restrict- 
ed only  by  common  principles  of 
fair  dealing.    They  have  the  riglit 
10  appoint  and  discharge  for  proper 
cause,  and  are  amenable  only  to 
the  power  creating   them.     But 
whoever  heard  ot  the  creature  gov- 
erning the  creator?  of  con  troll  ins: 
that  which  made  it,  and  to  whicli 
it  is  responsible  ?  for  if  the  trustees 
of  a  private  institution  are  not  res- 
ponsible to  the  faculty  they  are  not 
responsible    to    anything,   which 
would  be  an  inexplicable  condi- 
tion of  affairs. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  in  many 
instances  the  trustees  of  a  private 
medical  college  attempt  any  usur- 
pation, but  we  can  very  well  imag- 
ine that  such  miiht  be  the  case.  All 
men  are  not  capable  of  making  the 
nice  distinction  between  right  an<i 
wrong  which  should  be  made,  and 
are,  therefore,  apt  to  mistake  ini^ht 
for  right.  In  other  words,  they  arc 
apt  to  consider  tlicy  have  a  ri^ht 
to  do  whatever  thej'  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do.  Such  a  code  of 
morals,  of  course,  is  the  same  fts 
that  which  governs  the  lower  ani- 
mals In  tlielr  actions,  but  yet  it 
prevails  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
extent  among  men. 
The  safest  course  for  a  fhculty  to 
ursue  to  guard  against  usurpation 
y  the  trustees  is  to  make  them- 
selves  the  trustees.  They  will  then 
not  only  be  masters  ot  the  situa- 
tion morally,  but  legally,  and  will 
not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an 
unprincipled  faction  among  them- 
selves, In  a  cowardly  manner,  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  trustees  to  carrr 
out  high  handed  proceedings,  and. 
by  forcing  men  Into  the  faculty 
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against  the  will  of  tho  majority, 
make  the  original  majority  a  mi- 
nority. 

If  all  men  were  honest,  and  all 
had  sense  enough  to  distinguish 
between  riglit  and  wrong,  there 
would  be  no  trouble;  but  unfor- 
tuftat'dy  all  men  are  not  honest, 
and  all  honest  men  cannot  dis^cern 
between  good  and  evil.  It  is  la- 
mentable how  limited  is  the  r:mgc 
of  human  intelligence  as  regards 
moral  duties  and  other  matters. 
\Ve  often  see  much  cunning  dis- 
played, but  not  much  sen?je.  It 
often  seems  to  be  about  the  same 
with  man  as  it  is  with  the  lower 
animals.  Among  the  latter,  as  a 
certain  writer  says,  the  fox  is  cun- 
ning, but  had  it  the  sense  to  learn 
to  climb  a  tree,  like  the  cat,  men 
would  soon  give  up  hunting  it. 
But  the  fox^  like  so  many  men, 
cannot  get  out  of  the  usual  groove 
of  thought,  cannot  originate  any- 
thing; and,  like  not  a  lew  schem- 
ing plotters,  it  wastes  a  great  deal 
of  low  cunning  in  efforts  which  a 
little  larger  view  of  tilings  would 
render  quite  unneeessar}'. 

We  propose  to  continue  this  sub- 
ject if  thought  necessary. 

Hospital  Clinics.— There  are 
supposed  to  be  about  five  hundred 
medical  students  in  attendance 
upon  lectures  this  winter  in  Cin- 
cinnati. About  four  hundred  of 
these  attend  the  clinics  of  the  (Jin- 
cinnati  Hospital.  The  other  hun- 
dred, which  are  exclusively  stu- 
dents of  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  attend  the  clinics  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Sister  Anthony,  who 
is  a  very  honest  lady,  fearing  that 
the  faculty  of  the* Ohio  College, 
which  forms  her  staff,  were  not 
able  to  give  their  own  students  the 
full  five  dollars'  worth  ot  clinical 
instruction,  which  she  charges  for 
tickets,  has  called  into  their  aid 
three  of  the  faculty  of  the  Cincin- 
nati College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
ffery.  She  has  very  properly  de- 
termined that  the  students  of  the 
Ohio  College,  if  they  do  not  get 
the  worth  or  the  amount  they  pay 
at  the  College  for  didactic  teach- 
ing, they  shall  at  least  get  the 
worth  of  the  money  they  pay  her 


for  clinical  instruction.  The  supe- 
rior advantages  which  the  Cincin- 
nati Hospital  affords  for  dlnicai 
instruction  cause  the  students  of 
all  the  Colleges,  except  thor<e  of 
the  Ohio  College,  to  give  it  the 
preference  over  any  of  the  other 
liospi  tills. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Lynd,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  and  Sur<r<*ry»die(l  in  this 
city,  Nov.  17th,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Lyiid 
was  a  gentleman  of  more  than  or- 
dinary refinement  and  culture,  and 
was  highly  esteemed.  Although 
cut  down  at  a  very  early  age,  yet 
in  the  few  years  of  professional 
life  that  was  allotted  him,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  possessed  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  and 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  attained 
to  an  enviable  ptWition.  His  nu- 
merous friends  will  mourn  his  loss 
for  a  long  time,  for  those  who 
came  to  know  him  were  much  at- 
tached to  him. 

He  died  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
James  McFarlan,  on  Ninth  Street, 
where  kind  and  sympathizing 
friends  ministered  to  liim.  His 
disease  was  pneumonia.  He  was 
sick  about  three  weeks. 

Dr.  Charlks  F.  J.  LoRD,Hamp- 
stead.  Eno:  and,  says,  it  would  be 
easy  to  fill  columns  of  a  medical 
journal  with  illustrations  of  the 
abominable  abuse  of  the  so-called 
medical  charities  in  Great  Britain. 
Some  years  ago  ho  attended  a 
grand  dinner  at  one  of  the  med- 
ical anniversaries,  and  among  the 
toasts  given  was,  "The  Medical 
Charities  of  the  city  and  their  of- 
ficers.*' A  physician  att.iched  to 
one  of  these  charities  returned 
thanks,  and  said,  inter  alia^  *'  I  am 
proud  to  belong  to  a  ])rofes8lon 
which  does  much  for  nothing."  It 
is  presumable  he  meant  for  no 
money  return.  This  boast  some- 
what annoyed  Dr.  Lord,  .as  In  a 
morning  speech  in  favor  of  the 
Poor-law  medical  staff  he  had  ar- 
gued that  **  the  laborer  was  worthy 
of  his  hire— worthy  of  a  fair  day's 

Say  for  a  fair  days  good  work  done." 
le  lived  to  see  this  man  dependent 


